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SKETCHES   OF   VENETIAN   LIFE    UNDER  THE 
AUSTRIANS. 


VERY  few  people  stay  more  than  a  fortnight  in  Venice,  unless 
compelled  by  official  duties.  The  consequence  is  that  they  see 
all  the  "  lions  "  and  "  do  "  all  the  .sights,  and  leave  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  Venice.  They  will  tell  you  afterwards  in  the  same 
breath  that  the  Piazzetta  is  perfection,  but  that  the  smell  of  the  canals 
is  so  unendurable  that  they  could  not  live  in  Venice  for  iviore  than  a 
week.  They  will  go  into  conventional  ecstasies  about  Titian's  "  As- 
sumption," and  shudder  conventionally  at  the  horrors  (very  doubtful 
horrors  !)  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  but  wind  up  with  the  declaration  that 
the  city  is  "too  dull  for  anything,"  and  that  after  all  it  is  disappointing 
to  think  that  gondolas  are  not  absolutely  the  only  means  of  locomo- 
tion, and  that  you  can  walk  from  one  end  of  Venice  to  the  other. 

Now  we  reversed  all  this.  We  scarcely  saw  any  of  the  "  lions,"  and 
we  had  been  five  months  in  the  city  before  we  dreamt  of  scaling  the 
Campanile,  one  of  the  foremost  things  in  the  tourist's  code.  We  no 
doubt  missed  a  great  many  things  worth  seeing,  but  when  we  left  we 
were  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  languid,  dreamy  charm  of  this  most 
lovely  and  entrancing  of  cities.  Accustomed  to  the  country,  brought 
up  among  woods  and  meadows,  and  constitutionally  averse  to  town 
life  of  any  kind,  we  yet  stayed  over  five  months  in  Venice  and  never 
got  homesick  for  the  hayfields  and  forests.  One  can  count  the  trees 
in  Venice,  but  wherever  they  are,  be  sure  that  you  have  before  you  one 
of  the  loveliest  pictures  of  nature's  painting.  The  background  is  a 
gray  stone  court,  with  grass  growing  freely  in  the  widening  chinks  of 
the  pavement,  and  an  old  mutilated  torso  of  some  heraldic  beast  or  a 
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fragment  of  bas-relief  standing  against  the  wall.  The  foreground  is  a 
rusty  iron  railing,  forlorn,  neglected,  but  imposing,  frowning  over  the 
long  flight  of  steps  that  dips  into  the  canal,  whose  waters  have  long 
since  covered  it  with  a  slippery  carpet  of  green  velvet,  while  a  scarf 
of  intense  blue  waves  high  above  it,  between  the  giddy  balconies  of 
the  high  houses.  And  the  frame  ?  It  is  gray  and  rarely  carved  ;  it 
is  as  elaborate  as  the  frames  whereon  Fra  Angel ico  painted  wreaths 
of  angels  around  the  central  work  of  the  Heavenly  Coronation  ;  it  has 
crockets  and  finials  and  Norman  "  dog's  tooth  "  work,  and  Renaissance 
cornices,  mar\'ellous  griffins  ad  crouching  lions  keeping  watch  and 
ward  before  triple  ogives  that  look  like  niches  for  a  cathedral,  but  in 
Venice  are  only  the  windows  of  common  houses.  The  tints  are  all 
cool  and  neutral,  even  the  blue  seems  toned  down  and  the  green  is 
more  olive  than  yellow ;  but  as  the  tree  is  often  a  pomegranate  or  an 
orange  tree,  there  are  stars  of  scarlet  or  gold  that  just  redeem  the 
picture  from  a  monotony  of  coloring.  To  my  mind,  it  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  pictures  of  that  Venice  which  in  the  world  of  art  stands  for 
color  and  e.vuberance,  and  giv^es  her  name  to  the  most  brilliant  school 
of  all.  Infinitely  lovelier  than  most  of  the  lifeless  paintings  in  the 
Academy  is  this  living  one,  so  peculiarly  Italian,  so  suggestive  of  the 
human  filling  up  that  gave  it  in  days  gone  by  a  different  and  a  varying 
interest. 

We  led  a  Venetian  life  in  Venice,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
"sights,"  let  the  sights  come  to  us.  Thus,  if  one  only  stays  long 
enough,  the  various  feasts  of  the  calendar  take  one  round  to  all  the 
churches,  without  the  fatigue  of  rushing  from  one  to  another  in  three 
days,  so  as  to  "get  through  "  all  the  pictures  at  once.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  about  the  churches,  nor  about  any  of  the  regulation 
sights,  because  ever)'  tiro  in  hand-book  lore  knows  them  more  tech- 
nically than  I  do,  and  might  find  me  out  in  too  many  inaccuracies. 
Going  as  we  did  to  these  churches  to  pray,  we  never  saw  half  so  much 
as  those  who,  on  the  Continent,  only  go  to  church  to  stare.  Many  of 
the  famous  pictures  are  hung  in  obscure  and  inaccessible  positions, 
because  they  were  originally  placed  there  rather  to  help  people  to 
pray  than  to  engage  their  professional  criticism.  Among  the  curious 
traditions  pertaining  to  St.  Mark's,  and  with  which  everyone  is  perhaps 
not  so  familiar  as  with  its  walls  of  dusky  gold  and  the  famous  porphyry 
slab  in  the  vestibule,  where  Frederic  Barbarossa  is  said  to  have  hum- 
bled himself  before  Pope  Alexander  III.,  are  the  two  following.  On 
the  right  of  the  Basilica,  much  hidden  by  the  projecting  angles  of  the 
portal  to  the  Giant's  staircase,  stand  two  short  pillars  of  reddish  marble, 
with  strangely  carved  capitals,  said  to  have  once  been  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  obtained  at  the  sack  of  Constantinople  in 
1204,  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
(To  this  date,  by  the  way,  is  generally  referred  every  treasure,  public 
or  private,  existing  in  Venice,  from  the  "golden- screen  "  behind  the 
high  altar  of  St.  Mark's,  to  the  least  crystal  vial  or  agate  tazza  in  the 
sacristy.)  It  is  related  that  in  the  division  of  the  rich  booty,  the 
Venetians  made  an  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  victorious  army, 
that  while  everything  of  merely  commercial  value,  as  well  as  the  gold 
and  silver  service,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  French  and  Flemish,  etc.. 
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the  Venetians  were  to  reserve  to  themselves  all  things  of  artistic  and 
historical  interest.  This  naturally  secured  Venice  the  "  lion's  share  " 
of  wealth  as  well  as  of  art. 

The  other  tradition  I  have  referred  to  concerns  two  lamps  which, 
set  in  a  niche  almost  concealed  among  the  many  jutting  ornaments  of 
the  Basilica,  have  burned  incessantly  for  many  centuries,  as  a 
national  expiation  for  the  execution  of  an  innocent  youth  hastily  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  tribunals  of  the  Republic,  on  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  a  dagger-sheath  found  in  his  possession,  fitting  a 
dagger  which  was  drawn  from  the  heart  of  a  murdered  cavalier  on 
the  same  morning.  Several  years  later  a  malefactor  of  Padua  con- 
fessed the  murder  on  his  death-bed,  and  two  lamps  were  accordingly 
lighted  on  the  southern  facade  of  St.  Mark's,  in  perpetual  reminder 
of  the  injustice,  one  for  the  soul  of  the  murdered  man,  and  the  other 
for  that  of  the  innocent  victim.  He  was  a  baker-boy,  and  for  cent- 
uries after  the  Council  of  Ten  never  passed  sentence  of  death  without 
being  solemnly  admonished  by  one  of  their  number  to  remember  the 
fate  of  the  '■'■povero  Fornerettoy  The  exact  date  I  could  not 
ascertain. 

Although  we  lived  in  a  hotel  on  the  Grand  Canal  all  the  time  of 
our  stay  in  Venice,  and  therefore  missed  seeing  much  of  ordinary 
Venetian  housekeeping,  still  the  hotel  itself  was  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  by-gone  life  of  the  Venice  of  poetry.  It  was  an  old  palace  of 
the  Giustiniani,  and  except  for  some  very  slight  alterations  was  in 
statu  quo.  In  all  Venetian  houses  of  any  pretension,  an  immense 
hall,  the  length  of  the  whole  building,  runs  right  through  from  front  to 
rear  ;  at  the  back,  steps  generally  descend  into  a  strip  of  garden  de- 
fended by  stout  iron  railings,  and  in  the  front  the  broad  steps  lead  di- 
rectly into  the  canal,  where  a  fleet  of  gondolas  lies  moored  to  the  or- 
namented stakes  or  poles  driven  into  the  mud  foundation.  In  the 
case  of  princely  or  noble  houses  these  poles  are  painted  the  color  or 
colors  of  the  family  livery,  and  most  of  the  gondoliers  attached  to  pri- 
vate gondolas  wear  a  costume  of  some  sort.  This  usually  consists 
of  a  blouse  and  trowsers  of  blue  flannel,  and  a  red  cap  and 
sash.  Some  people,  generally  foreigners,  dress  their  gondoliers  in 
the  livery  of  footmen,  and  nothing  looks  more  utterly  ridiculous  as 
well  as  unpicturesque.  Sashes  and  caps  are  of  many  varieties,  green, 
red,  yellow,  purple,  all  worn  with  loose,  baggy  garments,  and  all,  even 
if  too  brilliant,  look  appropriate  ;  but  the  sight  of  a  lacquey  in  cockaded 
hat  and  gold-laced  coat  on  the  Canal  Grande  is  too  much  of  an 
anomaly.  This  broad  hall,  marble-paved,  that  runs  through  the  length 
of  the  palace,  is  often  flooded  when  the  tides  rise  high  within  the 
lagoons,  and  of  course  it  is  never  occupied  but  as  an  entrance.  The 
porter's  lodge  is  huddled  into  a  corner  of  it  by  the  door,  and  there 
the  gondoliers  lounge  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  on  the  other  side, 
about  midway,  opens  the  wide  staircase.  The  hall  repeats  itself  on 
the  next  floor,  and  so  on  on  each  successive  story.  To  these  halls 
belong  the  wonderful  windows  and  balconies  that  give  Venice  her 
special  architectural  cachet ;  but  modern  requirements  often  curtail 
the  characteristic  hall  by  dividing  it  into  two  and  making  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  front  end,  while  the  other  part  becomes  merely  a  grand 
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anteroom.  Hotels  of  course  are  compelled  to  do  this,  and  even  to 
mutilate  tall  windows  by  making  the  upper  part  of  them  do  duty  for 
an  entresol,  while  the  lower  portions  give  light  to  a  chamber  below. 
An  English  enthusiast  resident  in  Venice,  a  great  connoisseur  of 
everything  artistic,  and  our  guide  and  friend  throughout  our  stay, 
always  steadily  protested  against  this  profanation,  and  in  his  apart- 
ment on  the  top  floor  of  a  rQ.vc{0\.&  palazzo,  illustrated  this  protest  by  a 
beautiful  hall  uncurtailed  and  majestic  in  its  proportions,  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  old  courtly  magnificent  Venice,  a  museum  of  most  skill- 
fully grouped  antiquities,  all  strictly  Venetian  in  their  character. 

One  morning  as  we  were  rowing  over  from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Health,  a  marble  dome  set  on  a  Grecian  portico,  we  encountered  a 
funeral  procession.  It  was  that  of  an  Austrian  General,  it  is  true,  but 
the  forms  observed  were  necessarily  Venetian.  The  coffin  placed  on 
a  high  catafalque  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  barge,  was  surrounded  by 
six  immense  torches  of  yellow  wax  borne  on  massive  candlesticks  of 
silver,  and  the  barges  and  gondolas  that  followed  or  preceded  the 
cofilin  were  each  one  a  picture  in  itself.  On  one  stood  the  municipal 
authorities  in  robes  of  trailing  scarlet  silk  ;  on  another  the  military 
officers  of  highest  rank,  in  full  uniform,  with  crape  badges  on  the  left 
arm  ;  in  another  was  borne  the  General's  charger,  with  his  personal  at- 
tendants in  deep  mourning.  On  the  cofl[in  itself  lay  his  sword  and  his 
many  decorations,  arranged  on  a  black  velvet  cushion.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  funeral  barge  came  one  laden  with  the  choir  and  offi- 
ciating clergy,  the  former  in  white  surplices  and  bearing  lighted 
torches,  the  latter  in  black  copes  and  dalmatics  offering  incense  and 
sprinkling  holy  water.  The  low  fitful  chant  mingling  with  the  splash- 
ing of  the  oars,  and  the  noiseless  passing  out  of  sight  of  this  ghostly 
procession,  made  up  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  I  ever  came 
across  in  Venice. 

But  the  Canal  has  many  scenes  to  offer.  You  need  only  sit  lazily 
on  your  balcony  and  you  can  pass  them  in  review  one  by  one.  As 
twilight  falls,  a  clumsy  barge  will  draw  up  at  the  steps,  and  being  made 
fast  to  one  of  the  poles,  will  send  forth  a  wail  of  uncertain  import. 
It  gradually  swells  into  a  part  song,  in  the  soft  Venetian  dialect,  the 
voices  often  but  rudely  harmonised,  yet  the  effect  strangely  pathetic. 
Sometimes  it  breaks  out  into  a  comic  song,  imitating  the  cracked  voice 
of  an  old  woman,  or  it  becomes  a  chanted  narrative  of  that  extraor- 
dinary pleasure-fair  held  on  the  ice  of  the  lagoons  in  the  famous  Anno 
del  Ghiaccio,  or  Year  of  the  Ice,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Most  of  the  songs,  however,  are  of  love,  and  the  singers  (always  men) 
repeat  them  by  heart ;  a  single  lamp  hangs  at  the  clumsy  bow  and 
guides  the  standing  oarsman  through  the  darkness.  The  song  of  the 
gondoliers  and  the  recitations  from  Tasso  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  they 
never  echo  over  the  canals  now ;  but  in  turning  the  abrupt  corners  or 
passing  under  the  low  heavy  bridges  at  high  tide',  you  hear  the  fore- 
most rower  give  a  peculiar  and  not  unmusical  cry,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  side  on  which  he  means  to  pass  any  boat  that  may  be 
coming.  The  gondoliers  of  Venice  are  child-like  in  their  devotion, 
though  on  occasion  they  can  lie  and  cheat  or  even  give  vent  to  a  mild 
half-Pagan  oath,  and  on  their  boats  you  will  invariably  find  a  small 
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gilt  frame  inserted  into  the  black  wood-work  near  the  door  of  the  fu- 
nereal little  dome  that  shelters  you,  and  in  the  frame  a  common  little 
print  of  the  Madonna.  A  boatman  would  expect  no  luck  if  he  failed 
to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  this  simple  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

In  old  times,  when  Venice  was  her  own  mistress,  gala  processions 
of  gondolas  used  to  parade  the  Grand  Canal  at  night,  in  the  wake  of 
a  splendidly  illuminated  barge,  a  floating  palace  of  music  whence 
fairy  strains  escaped  to  meet  the  echoes  of  women's  laughter  and  of 
the  soft  rippling  waves  against  the  walls  of  the  marble  palaces.  The 
balconies  were  crowded  by  women  in  gay  raiment,  while  a  galaxy  of 
open  boats  followed  in  the  vari-colored  light  shed  by  the  music  barge. 
A  faint  reminiscence  of  this  still  existed  in  my  time,  and  an  Austrian 
military  band  perched  on  a  boat  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns  used 
sometimes  to  go  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  Grand  Canal  from  the 
Piazzetta  to  the  bridge  of  Rialto ;  but  those  whose  gondolas  followed 
it  were  all  foreigners,  and  no  Venetians  came  to  the  windows  to  wel- 
come this  empty  shadow  of  their  old  national  pastime.  Indeed,  Ven- 
ice under  the  Austrians  was  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  The  people  would 
hardly  go  to  the  opera,  though  it  was  held,  not  in  the  Fenice — the  boast 
of  independent,  and  the  representative  of  exulting  Venice  —  but  in  the 
third-rate  theatre  of  San  Be7iedetto.  But  even  at  the  door  of  this,  the 
scene  was  very  picturesque  ;  the  Canal  is  excessively  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  there  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  gondola  lanterns  and 
two  dim  lamps  on  the  quay  before  the  theatre.  One  sometimes  met 
rather  distinguished  people  in  the  crowded  entrance  hall,  but  almost 
all  were  foreigners,  as  the  Venetians  in  their  patriotism  absolutely  re- 
fused to  patronise  the  opera.  Tom  Hohler,  the  English  tenor,  was 
often  there  as  a  spectator  only,  though  he  was  taking  lessons  from  one 
of  the  best  masters  in  Venice,  both  in  Italian  pronunciation  and  stage 
deportment.  He  was  about  thirty,  very  good-looking  and  of  unusual 
height ;  his  singing  in  the  concert-room  had  set  the  Florentines  raving, 
and  his  fame  drew  all  eyes  to  him.  People  crowded  and  pushed  to 
get  a  sight  of  him  as  he  escorted  the  daughter  of  the  English  Consul 
from  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  ;  but  his  beauty  was  spoilt  by  too  visible 
conceit,  and  his  master,  Buzzolla,  used  to  laugh  at  his  unmanageable 
arms  and  legs,  which,  however  Homeric,  would  always  be  in  his  way  on 
the  stage.  The  little  Italian  was  right,  and  the  stalwart  Englishman's 
star  was  not  long  in  sinking  to  the  not  contemptible  level  of  the  con- 
cert-room. 

A  propos  of  theatrical  matters,  the  following  incident  was  related  in 
1864  as  having  occurred  in  a  small  town  near  Venice.  A  certain 
danseuse  was  winning  her  laurels  by  wholesale,  and  the  number  of 
floral  tributes  showered  upon  her  every  night  by  the  enthusiastic 
youth  of  the  town  was  beyond  precedent.  One  night  after  a  specially 
brilliant  performance,  an  immense  bouquet  was  flung  at  her  feet,  ar- 
ranged with  conspicuous  care  to  represent  the  Italian  arms  (a  white 
cross  on  a  red  ground),  encircled  with  evergreen,  thus  also  making  up 
the  national  tri-color  of  Italy.  She  took  it  up  rapturously,  kissed  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and  carried  it  off  the  stage  in  triumph  amid 
bursts  of  significant  applause.  The  next  morning  she  was  summoned 
to  the  presence  of  the  military  commandant,  who,  though  a  noted  mar- 
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tinet,  received  her  very  gallantly.  He  gently  reproached  her  for  her 
conduct  of  last  night,  calculated,  he  said,  to  encourage  and  stir  up  se- 
dition among  a  people  so  excitable.  He  advised  her  the  next  time 
she  received  such  homage  as  a  bouquet  representing  party  colors,  to 
stamp  on  it  before  the  audience  and  refuse  to  pick  it  up.  She  ac- 
quiesced and  returned  to  her  duties.  The  next  night,  though  the 
Commandant  himself  was  present,  enthusiasm  rose  higher  still,  flowers 
rained  around  her,  the  theatre  seemed  in  a  fever  of  expectation,  run- 
ning over  with  suppressed  excitement.  At  last  a  large  bouquet  was 
cast  before  her,  of  yellow  flowers  bound  with  a  knot  of  wide  and  hand- 
some black  ribbon  (black  and  gold  are  the  national  colors  of  Aus- 
tria) ;  the  excited  girl,  with  triumphant  mischief  in  her  eyes,  caught  it 
dexterously  between  her  skipping  feet,  and  sent  it  spinning  to  the 
further  end  of  the  stage.  Following  it  in  her  dance,  she  finally  stopped 
and  stamped  it  to  pieces,  glancing  with  a  meaning  smile  towards  the 
delighted  audience,  then  with  a  saucy  courtesy  in  the  direction  of  the 
Commandant's  box,  left  the  stage  amid  uproarious  applause. 

One  day  a  visitor  appeared  at  the  hotel  —  an  ancient  and  grimy 
dame,  whose  passport,  she  averred,  lay  in  a  dirty  morocco  case  which 
she  carried  under  her  arm.  And  truly  it  was  a  passport  such  as 
would  have  procured  her  access  to  a  queen,  even  though  the  royal 
personage  might  be  presiding  over  the  council  of  her  ministers,  for 
the  soiled  case  held  specimens  of  the  rarest  old  Venetian  "point." 
The  old  lady  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  her  treasures,  and 
hinted  in  a  diplomatic  manner  that  she  had  far  lovelier  things  at 
home.  We  did  not  purchase  anything  that  morning,  but  remembering 
the  hint,  made  an  expedition  a  few  days  later  to  the  abode  of  the 
lace-seller.  It  was  in  a  most  picturesquely  inaccessible  spot,  and 
most  "picturesquely"  unclean;  the  gondola  wound  in  and  out  through 
tortuous  and  darksome  channels,  the  stagnant  water  green  with  de- 
caying cabbage,  the  old  silent  walls  of  crumbling  houses  narrowing 
and  approaching  each  other  overhead,  and  here  and  there  some 
exquisite  bit  of  carvang  in  window,  balcony  or  water-door,  giving 
shape  to  our  dreams,  and  reminding  us  of  the  perhaps  princely  life  of 
the  past  once  gilding  these  now  ruined  tenements.  We  stopped  at  a 
very  dingy  landing,  stepped  from  the  boat  and  walked  a  little  way 
down  a  '■'■calk"  or  alley-way,  and  by  the  steepest  and  grimiest  of 
staircases  reached  the  den  of  the  enchantress.  Such  a  den !  no  fur- 
niture to  speak  of,  and  the  inevitable  scald'mo  or  charcoal-pan,  common 
throughout  Italy,  set  by  a  solitary  and  rickett)-  chair,  while  round  the 
room  were  coarse  boxes  and  small  presses  neither  artistically  old- 
fashioned  nor  in  any  other  way  adapted  to  catch  the  eye.  But  the 
lace-seller  was  like  a  fairy  godmother  ;  with  her  brown  finger  for  a 
wand,  she  pulled  open  some  common-looking,  unprotected  drawers, 
and  threw  a  few  bundles  wrapped  in  dirty  paper  or  coarse  linen  upon 
a  small  table  at  hand.  Then  the  room  changed  to  a  palace,  and  ells 
upon  ells  of  the  most  wonderful,  filmy  and  most  perfect  lace  were 
thrown  carelessly  about.  Bridal  veils,  handkerchiefs  worth  what  would 
cover  their  surface  in  gold  coin,  deep  flounces,  ancient  collars,  were 
displayed  in  profusion,  the  patterns  bewildering  in  their  variety,  almost 
too  delicate  to  handle,  and  looking  like  the  ice-tracery  on  frosted  win- 
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dows,  solidified  and  metamorphosed  into  something  wearable.  It  was 
a  d.azzling  sight,  this  wealth  of  the  loveliest  fabrics  made  by  man  and 
deified  by  fashion ;  but  it  v/as  to  us  a  Bannecide  feast,  utterly  beyond  our 
means,  and  too  tantalising  to  our  feminine  instincts.  Before  we  left, 
however,  we  were  also  shown  the  modern  laces,  which  were  kept  sepa- 
rate in  a  vast  closet  like  a  little  room,  and  of  this  there  was  a  very 
large  quantity  ;  but  it  looked  as  coarse  as  hammock-netting  by  the  side 
of  the  dainty  time-worn  specimens  we  had  just  inspected,  and  we  left 
the  treasure-chamber  with  about  as  much  disappointment  as  delight. 
I  think  if  I  had  to  chronicle  my  best  recollections  of  the  city  of 
romance, /^rr  exailaice,  I  should  say  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  most 
interesting  (and  perhaps  least  known)  feature.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  their  peculiarities,  varieties  and  antipathies  were  most  curious  to 
watch.  The  Austrians  were  still  masters ;  the  principal  palaces  were 
barracks  or  government  offices  ;  all  the  gay  life  of  Italian  Venice  lay 
crushed  under  a  pall  of  aimless  and  impotent  discontent.  To  some 
this  may  have  seemed  to  take  on  very  puerile  forms,  but  the  feeling 
itself  was  not  unnatural,  and  certainly  far  from  blameable.  The  two 
elements,  Italian  and  German,  stoutly  refused  to  mingle ;  like  oil  and 
water  they  glided  sullenly  together,  the  one  perforce  carrying  the 
Other,  but  protesting  all  the  while  by  a  persistent  bubbling  of  its  cur- 
rent. The  salofis  were  like  rival  camps,  and  if  a  few  Venetians  of  the 
needy  and  parasitic  class  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Austrian  reunions, 
you  might  be  sure  that  you  would  never  meet  them  where  their  countr)-- 
men  and  countrywomen  gathered  jealously  together  and  pointed  their 
fingers  at  them  ?istraditorL  The  foreign  visitors  were  naturally  drawn 
to  the  dominant  and  gayer  circle  of  the  Austrian  party,  to  which  a 
certain  flavor  of  romance  was  given  by  the  stately  exiles  of  France, 
Spain  and  Modena,  who  by  inclination  and  by  blood  were  all  more  or 
less  allied  to  the  Imperial  party  in  Venice.  There  were  gallant  and 
distinguished  men,  and  charming,  sprightly  women  in  this  circle,  sons 
and  daughters  of  old  war-heroes,  descendants  of  Irish  exiles  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  Englishmen  of  note  among  the  world 
of  connoisseurs  as  well  as  of  fashion.  But  the  visitor  who  saw  nothing 
save  the  brilliant  salons  of  the  Governor,  crowded  with  uniforms  and 
starred  by  a  few  superbly  handsome  women,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  seen  the  heart  of  Venice.  What  made  Venetian  politics  so  much 
more  interesting  than  those  of  other  Italian  cities  was  that  among 
these  people,  who  all  hated  the  Austrian  yoke  with  earnest  and  con- 
scientious patriotism,' there  were  two  parties  as  distinct  as  the  Italian 
itself  from  the  Austrian.  The  majority,  comprising  most  of  the  young 
men,  all  the  professional  men,  and  of  course  the  floating  population, 
w^hose  notions  of  politics  are  as  vague  as  their  patriotism  is  intense, 
wished  for  the  absorption  of  Venice  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  while 
a  minority,  chiefly  of  older,  graver  men,  answering  to  what  are  some- 
times called  "  Ultramontanes,"  that  is  political  adherents  of  the  Holy 
Father  and  upholders  of  the  old  balance  of  power  all  over  Europe, 
built  their  hopes  of  independence  upon  a  modified  resurrection  of  the 
old  Venetian  oligarchy  with  an  elective  Doge  at  its  head.  Of  course 
this  was  a  visionary  scheme,  none  the  less  alluring  for  that.  I  con- 
fess it  had  my  sympathies. 
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Still,  though  they  differed  among  themselves,  the  Venetians  held 
strictly  aloof  from  their  common  enemy  and  formed  a  quiet  society  of 
their  own,  carefully  keeping  up  their  old  customs,  though  never  giving 
anything  like  a  regular  fete.  The.  patria  was  in  mourning,  and  some 
outward  token  must  be  given  of  it.  The  more  extreme  of  the  young 
men  adopted  a  fashion  which  became  a  recognised  political  sign,  that 
of  wearing  their  hats  tilted  ver)'  far  forward,  so  as  to  almost  conceal 
their  eyes.  At  evening  gatherings,  men  invariably  came  in  morning 
dress,  and  many  made  a  point  of  wearing  colored  rather  than  black 
neckties,  still  more  to  mark  the  significant  suspension  of  all  ordinary 
social  rules  while  Venice  was  in  thraldom.  The  ladies  generally  wore 
demi-toilettes,  but  very  elaborately  trimmed.  Between  Christmas  and 
Lent  there  were  several  of  these  little  informal  reunions,  with  an  occa- 
sional dance  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  couples.  Most  of  the  ladies 
were  very  pretty,  each  in  a  st}-le  of  her  own.  A  beautiful  Jewess,  mar- 
ried to  a  practical  atheist,  and  whose  career  ended,  as  I  subsequently 
heard,  in  suicide,  was  one  of  this  group,  her  waxen  features  and  languid 
grace  giving  a  tropical  flavor  to  the  gathering,  reminding  one  of  ala- 
medas  and  orange-groves  ;  while  a  representative  of  South  America  was 
there  by  her  side,  also  dark-eyed  and  olive-complexioned,  but  lissom 
and  willowy  in  figure.  Bearing  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  Span- 
ish-American enterprise  (for  she  had  been  married  at  fifteen,  after  a 
stormy  and  chequered  romance  of  love),  she  was  nevertheless  English 
by  parentage.     Our  hostess,  the  most  lively  and  seduisatife  of  the  party, 

Countess  Z ,  was  the  wife  of  the  last  direct  descendant  of  one 

of  the  greatest  families  of  ducal  Venice,  but  unfortunately  they  had  no 
child  to  inherit  this  name  of  heroic  memory  in  the  naval  and  civil 
annals  of  their  countiy.  She  too  had  English  blood,  but  her  beauty 
was  of  the  Oriental  t^'pe,  and  it  was  said  that  her  mother  belonged  to 
that  famous  Circassian  race  whose  women  are  the  goddesses  of  beauty 
in  the  East.  Then  there  was  a  Cremonese  married  to  a  Venetian,  a 
petite  woman,  charming  and'  sparkling,  with  blonde  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
a  wild-rose  color,  and  a  child-like  manner  of  enjoying  herself  which  was 

contagious.     Another  again.  Countess  B ,  was  more  remarkable 

for  a  sympathetic  air  of  womanliness  than  any  salient  beauty,  and  in- 
deed she,  as  well  as  the  last  mentioned  lady,  were  oftener  seen  in 
church  than  in  a  salon  ;  still  both  were  decided  ornaments  to  our  little 
society,  and  supplied  tender  shades  in  a  picture  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  termed  boisterous  mirth.  The  men  were  not  remark- 
able, unless  perhaps  a  young  lawyer,  the  leader  of  the  cotillofi,  a  very 
clever  and  promising  young  man  —  as  indeed  he  should  be  by  birth- 
right, for  he  was  the  nephew  of  a  distinguished  Italo-Tyrolese  writer, 
theologian  and  patriot.  Professor  Rosmini.  There  were  two  young 
Greek  bankers  also,  brothers,  whose  Florentine  mother  had  instilled 
Italian  fire  into  their  naturally  excitable  bosoms,  and  who  were  fore- 
most in  every  display  of  Venetian  patriotism.  I  remember  we  had  a 
most  pleasant  Shrove  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  dancing  was  kept  up 
till  after  twelve,  though  we  paid  for  the  indulgence  by  a  dearth  of  en- 
tertainments for  the  following  three  weeks.  Then,  however,  according 
to  a  tolerated  custom,  we  were  indemnified  by  the  license  given  us  on 
one  single  day,  to  mark  mid-Lent     This  was  celebrated  in  true  Vene- 
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tian  fashion.  All  clay  long,  bonfires  burned  on  the  quays  and  piazzas 
of  the  town  ;  old  scarecrows,  in  the  shape  of  straw  women  adorned 
with  huge  poke  bonnets,  torn  shawls  of  brilliant  hue,  every  rag  of  color 
that  the  neighborhood  could  contribute  to  the  show,  stood  till  evening, 
while  people  of  all  classes  promenaded  around  them,  on  the  Zattere, 
the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni,  or  other  prominent  quays,  and  when  night  fell 
were  set  on  fire  with  great  ceremony  by  the  yelling  boys.  We  de- 
termined on  marking  our  mid-Lent  meeting  by  this  thoroughly  local 
pastime,  and  our  "  veccia"  as  the  figure  was  styled  in  the  soft  Venetian 
dialect,  was  to  be  made  a  holocaust  of  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Casa 

P (our  hostess's  house),  round  which  wound  an  outer  staircase 

leading  to  the  salons.  This  idea,  however,  was  given  up,  as  the  smoke, 
it  was  feared,  might  prove  disagreeable  in  this  confined  space  ;  so  the 
figure,  arrayed  in  the  most  fantastic  caricature  of  fashion,  was  set  up 
in  the  room  where  we  were  to  dance.  It  looked  most  horribly  life-like 
in  the  blaze  of  the  wax  candles,  and  one  of  the  company  presently 
electrified  us  by  hiding  himself  behind  its  chair  and  moving  its  head 
and  hands  in  time  with  the  merry  music.  The  dance  itself  embodied 
another  mid-Lent  custom  of  Venice.  On  the  floor,  within  a  chalked 
circle,  were  set,  bottom  upwards,  three  flower-pots  of  equal  sizes. 
Under  two  of  them  was  a  little  heap  of  rubbish,  broken  egg-shells,  etc., 
while  under  the  third  was  a  box  of  dainty  Parisian  bonbons  tied  with 
colored  ribbons.  Three  ladies  were  chosen  to  vie  for  the  honors 
of  mid-Lent  royalty,  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  bandaged 
their  eyes  one  after  the  other  and  took  a  few  turns  with  each  round 
the  room  while  a  valse  was  played.  Then  when  she  was  supposed  to 
be  too  giddy  to  know  her  bearings,  a  wand  was  put  into  her  hand,  and 
she  was  led  within  easy  distance  of  the  flower-pots.  She  groped  about 
and  struck  one  of  them.  Upon  being  lifted,  it  disclosed  a  heap  of  re- 
fuse, so  the  experiment  had  to  be  tried  again.  The  second  lady  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  third  (she  was  a  foreigner)  contrived  to 
touch  the  right  one,  guided  I  fancy  by  her  cavalier,  for  the  success 
seems  to  have  been  gracefully  preconcerted  by  all  as  a  kind  attention 
to  a  stranger.  She  was  queen  of  the  dance  for  the  evening,  and 
though  the  party  broke  up  early,  it  was  intensely  enjoyed.  On  going 
home,  we  had  almost  an  adventure.  An  unusual  wind  had  arisen, 
and  a  snow-storm  was  raging ;  the  canals  were  swollen  and  the  waves 
short  and  chopping ;  some  of  our  friends  were  violently  driven  on  to 
the  corner  of  a  large  house,  and  the  darkness  was  such  that  the  gon- 
doliers could  barely  make  their  way  home.  This  was  a  novel  experi- 
ence in  this  "  city  of  delights." 

But  although  it  was  Lent,  the  Venetians  did  not  choose  to  be  de- 
barred from  intellectual  pleasures.  The  Lenten  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  various  churches  by  orators  of  local  fame,  whom  the 
towns  of  northern  and  central  Italy  with  pardonable  pride  inter- 
changed for  the  occasion.  Among  the  strangers  who  came  to  Venice 
was  Padre  Baldassare,  an  Augustinian  friar  from  Rome,  and  already 
well-known  as  an  elegant  poet  after  the  classic  model  of  Metastasio. 
I  heard  so  much  of  his  preaching  that  I  determined  to  go  and  judge 
for  myself.  He  preached  in  the  most  fashionable  church  (I  forget 
the  name),  and  his  congregation  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the  devout 
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of  both  the  opposing  political  parties.  He  was  small  and  fragile  in 
stature,  precise  and  classical  in  speech,  lavish  of  gesture,  yet  always 
scrupulously  discriminate,  even  fastidious  in  its  distribution.  He  gave 
one  the  idea  of  a  dainty  piece  of  clockwork,  every  movement  perfectly 
regulated,  every  effect  correctly  provided  for.  There  was  no  massive- 
ness  of  form,  no  earnestness,  no  enthusiasm  of  spirit  in  his  speech,  and 
his  beautiful  white  hands  and  graceful  black  robe  all  seemed  part  of  a 
show.  This  disagreeable  impression  did  not  wear  oflf  upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance or  observ^ation,  yet  he  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  curious 
sights  in  Venice.  Every  one  knew  of  his  poetical  effusions  ;  the  Holy 
Father  had  flatteringly  called  him  the  "  laureate  of  the  Madonna," 
and  it  was  said  that  his  powers  of  declamation  eclipsed  his  fame  as  an 
orator.  Our  friend  determined  to  have  him  at  her  house,  to  give  a 
recitation  of  his  own  poems.  He  came,  and  received  verj'  graciously 
the  homage  of  his  fair  hostess.  He  did  not  require  much  pressing, 
and  indeed  seemed  quite  delighted  to  exhibit  his  talents  before  an 
audience  at  once  so  choice  and  so  appreciative.  Of  course,  as  most  of 
his  poems,  when  they  were  not  religious,  were  patriotic,  there  was  a 
good  reason  why  he  should  be  appreciated.  One  of  his  best  pieces 
was  named  '■'■Stella  d^ Italia  "  (Star  of  Italy),  in  which  faith  and  politics 
were  very  skilfully  blended.  I  liked  him  better  as  an  elocutionist 
than  as  a  preacher.  He  wore  a  ring  on  one  of  his  delicate  fingers, 
and  his  Augustinian's  robe  of  black  was  ample  and  dignified  looking. 
Certainly  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  apostles  and  martyrs  are 
made,  and  as  a  missionary  toiling  among  heathens  or  buried  in  some 
busy  human  hive  of  a  town,  he  would  have  seemed  out  of  place.  His 
was  the  more  ornamental  part  of  the  ministry  ;  indeed  he  seemed  less 
a  Catholic  priest  than  a  favored  Anglican  dignitary,  worshipped  by  his 
female  parishioners.  His  fervid,  almost  dramatic  enunciation  of  his 
poem,  and  the  telling  emphasis  on  the  word  "  Stella,'^  if  somewhat 
strained,  yet  had  a  kind  of  fascination,  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  evening  that  realised  to  my  fancy  something  of  the  pictures  of 
Italian  life  in  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Corinne." 

Very  different  was  another  priest  with  whom  we  were  momentarily 
brought  in  contact,  the  head-librarian  at  the  Palace  of  the  Doges.  An 
English  friend  of  ours  who  has  spent  his  life  in  studying  the  archives 
of  Venice,  took  us  to  see  the  famous  Grimani  Missal,  whose  minia- 
tures by  Memling  are  world-renowned.  It  is  impossible,  nay  useless 
to  describe  the  beauty,  the  minuteness,  the  exquisite  precision  of  this 
chef  d' xuvre  of  mediaeval  illumination,  but  a  picture  no  less  interesting 
was  presented  to  our  minds  by  its  guardian,  the  scholar-priest.  He 
wore  a  velvet  skull-cap,  and  a  loose,  flowing  black  robe,  not  the  ordi- 
nary soutane  or  cassock,  but  something  between  a  robe  de  chajtibre  and 
a  professor's  gown.  His  face  showed  signs  of  care  and  study ;  his 
finely  cut,  almost  sharp  features  had  the  grave  absent  expression  of  a 
student;  his  figure  was  austere,  spare  and  tall.'  I  thought  immedi- 
ately of  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  or  Titian  ;  he  seemed  its  very  im- 
personation. His  voice  was  mellow  and  pleasant,  but  he  spoke  little, 
and  then  very  simply.  He  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  we 
read  the  Latin  with  the  Italian  pronunciation,  instead  of  the  ridicu- 
lous English  style  adopted  chieflv  by  Anglicans,  and  regularly  taught 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridjre. 
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As  the  summer  came  on,  we  began  to  think  of  moving  northward  ; 
)eople  took  to  open  gondolas  and  to  early  dinners  (meaning  four  or 
ive  o'clock,  which  left  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening), 
md  morning  visitors  were  at  a  discount.  One  invariable  Venetian 
custom  is  the  coffee  and  light  cakes  presented  to  each  guest  during 
i:he  shortest  visit.  Of  course,  on  days  when  Princess  So-and-So  is  "  at 
lome  '*  this  does  not  appear  out  of  the  way  to  a  stranger,  but  go  and 
Day  a  visit  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  a  house  of  any  pretension,  and 
ifter  a  reasonable  time,  about  twenty  minutes,  for  instance,  a  cup  of 
olack  coffee  is  brought  to  you  as  ceremoniously  as  it  might  be  in 
i\.rab  households,  and  with  it  a  wafer-like  cake.  This  is  the  invariable 
■ule,  and  if  the  hospitality  be  proffered  too  soon  after  your  arrival, 
A^ould  be  interpreted  into  an  incivility,  as  intimating  that  your  visit 
ivas  unwelcome.  On  the  other  hand,  etiquette  requires  you  not  to 
nake  any  movement  towards  departure  before  the  prescribed  refresh- 
nent  has  been  duly  brought. 

1  have  jotted  down  a  few  of  my  Venetian  recollections,  but  very 
much  fear  that  when  the  reader  comes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he 
will  say,  "This  is  all  very  well,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Bu- 
oentaur,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  the  churches,  the  pictures,  the  glass- 
works of  Murano,  the  Armenian  Convent  where  Byron  tarried,  and  the 
;urious  remains  at  Torcello."  True,  but  then  so  many  people  have 
yone  over  that  ground,  and  know  it  so  far  better  than  I  do,  statistics, 
art-criticisms  and  historical  lectures  included.  I  have  only  written 
down  a  little  gossip  about  what  I  have  seen. 

Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 


THE   SIBYLS   AND   THEIR   ORACLES. 


Teste  Pavid  cum  sibylla. — Dies  I  rat. 
Bang. —  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 

And  these  are  of  them.     Whither  are  they  vanish'd? 
Macb. —  Into  the  air:   and  what  seemed  corporal, 

Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.— Shaksp.  Macbeth,  I.  ill. 

f/^F  all  profane  oracles,  if  they  can  be  strictly  termed  protane, 
\J  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Sibylline  Oracles.  They  exer- 
cised the  longest  and  the  most  potent  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men.  Of  all  seers,  excepting  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  him  whose 
unsealed  vision  ranged  through  Heaven  and  Hades,  the  most  noted 
■were  the  Sibyls,  whose  vaticinations  profess  to  have  issued  from  the 
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dimness  and  distance  of  Hellenic  mythology,  die  away  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  only  to  be  re-echoed  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  and 
to  be  reverberated  along  the  dark  corridors  of  time  that  traverse  the 
wondrous  Middle  Age. 

Who  were  these  Sibyls  ?  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles? 

These  questions  cannot  be  easily  or  briefly  answered.  They  are 
involved  in  too  much  doubt,  perplexity  and  contradiction,  to  receive 
a  prompt  and  decided  response.  Endless  research  has  been  expended 
over  these  enigmas,  and  voluminous  commentaries  have  been  written 
upon  them,  but  they  remain  hopelessly  bewildering  from  their  con- 
tinual incongruences.  After  studying  the  recondite  essay  of  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius,  and  the  enormous  dissertations,  of  Alexandre,  the 
reader  becomes  full  of  unsatisfactory  learning,  but  escapes,  like  Faust, 
"about  as  wise  as  he  was  before."  Nevertheless,  of  the  Sibyls  and 
their  prescience  we  must  speak  according  to  our  knowledge  and 
comprehension. 

The  earliest  prophets  known  to  history  were  those  of  the  ancient 
Jews — unless  we  choose  to  regard  Orpheus,  and  Linus,  and  Musaeus, 
and  the  Egyptian  Hermes  as  either  historical  or  authentic.  We  pass 
over  in  reverent  silence  the  inspired  messengers  of  Jehovah,  whose 
denunciations  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Even  in  the 
most  flourishing  days  of  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  pretenders 
abounded,  and  there  would  have  been  no  inducement  for  pretence 
unless  such  utterances  met  with  credulous  acceptance.  On  one  oc- 
casion four  hundred  false  prophets  appeared,  when  only  one  was 
found  true  and  possessed  of  a  genuine  commission.  It  is  a  frightful 
disproportion,  but  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  look  for  an  equally 
favorable  proportion  in  other  times  or  among  other  populations. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  earlier  seers  of  Israel,  a  regular  profes- 
sion of  prophets  existed  among  the  Phoenician  populations  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Perhaps  the  allegation  of  a 
Hebrew  and  a  Syrian  sibyl  may  have  grown  out  of  the  tradition  of 
such  professional  seers  in  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  or  it  may  have 
sprung  from  the  transmission  of  predictions  of  which  they  were  the 
real  or  the  reputed  authors. 

Of  such  prophets  and  prophecies  too  little  is  known  to  occupy  pur 
present  attention.  In  all  ages,  and  among  even  the  rudest  communi- 
ties, the  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  unaccorded  knowledge  has 
secured  credence,  authority  and  vogue  to  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  to  professed  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  the  gods. 
Tlfe  North  American  Indians  have  their  acknowledged  prophets, 
the  Negroes  of  the  interior  of  Africa  have  similar  functionaries,  the 
Tartar  tribes  of  Central  Asia  regard  their  Schamans  with  awe  and 
veneration,  Gj'psies  find  believers  or  half-believers  in  all  lands,  and 
fortune-tellers  still  prosper  in  the  chief  cities  of  Christendom.  Of 
these  we  do  not  speak  ;  their  oracles  die  with  them,  and  scarcely 
survive  their  utterance. 

The  Sibyls  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  deluders.  They 
are  the  most  ancient  of  the  tribe  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  and 
the  most  respectable.     If  their  most  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity 
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^•be  conceded,  they  may  have  been  older  than  Solomon  or  David ; 

[the  eldest  of  their  race  may  have  been  a  Phrygian  sorceress  of  the 

prehistoric  time.     The  venerable  beldame  who  rejoices  in  the  name 

of  the  Erythrffian  Sibyl  and  many  aliases,  is  said  to  have  foretold  the 

J  destruction  of  Troy,  and  to  have  furnished  verses  for  Ho-mer  to  pilfer. 

I  They  must  have  been  more  musically  and  poetically  composed  than 

d  any  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Fourteen  Books  of  Sibylline 

i^  Oracles. 

Id  The  age  of  this  particular  sibyl,  as  of  all  the  rest,  is  extremely 
;.  doubtful.  Chronology  is  terribly  perplexed  by  the  longevity  of  ladies 
,  who  preserve  their  charms  for  centuries.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
,  there  was  one  sibyl  or  ten  sibyls,  or  twelve,  or  more  than  twelve,  or 
any  at  all.  This  uncertainty  renders  any  serious  inquiry  into  their 
date,  career,  descent  and  connections  exceedingly  embarrassing. 
!  One  of  these  fair  visitants  declares  herself  the  sister  of  Apollo,  while 
;  other  equally  veracious  authorities  state  her  to  have  been  the  daughter, 
.  the  wife,  or  the  amourette  of  the  Delphic  god.  They  all  of  them  have 
.  more  than  one  father,  and  what  is  more  surprising,  nearly  all  of  them 
:  have  several  mothers.  These  irreconcilabilities  are  troublesome. 
;  That  Sibylline  verses  were  in  circulation  at  a  comparatively  early 
;  period  of  Greek  histor)^,  and  that  they  were  attributed  to  an  inspired 
,  sibyl,  or  to  sibyls,  is  beyond  controversy,  Aristophanes  ridicules  and 
;  parodies  them  in  the  Peace  and  the  Birds,  as  he  does  those  of  Bacis  in 
y  the  Knights  and  other  comedies.  Still  it  remains  exceedingly  dubious 
",  whether  these  old  ladies  ever  had  any  personality.  If  their  ps-rtraits 
]  as  delineated  by  the  early  Italian  artists,  and  as  presented  in  the 
I  editions  of  the  Oracles  by  Opsopsus  in  1599,  and  in  separate  form 
both  before  and  after  that  date,  could  be  accepted  as  pictures  from 
the  life,  there  would  be  no  longer  room  for  hesitation  on  the  subject, ' 
They  are  very  substantial  and  lively  women,  sitting  uncomfortably  on 
,1  very  stiff  and  solid  clouds,  with  their  legs  rigidly  crossed  or  awk- 
j'  wardly  straddled  to  preserve  their  balance,  and  with  books,  whips, 
.  laurel-boughs,  magic  lanterns  and  other  symbols  in  their  hands, 
".  They  are  also  distinguished  by  the  color  and  fashion  of  their  dress. 
/  Thus  the  Persian  sibyl  has  a  golden  tunic  and  a  white  veil  on  her 
1  head  ;  the  Libyan  has  a  garland  of  green  rushes  and  flowers,  and  is 
,1  described  as  iwn  multum  jiivejiis  —  not  much  young — a  description 
;  wKich  might  be  deemed  applicable  to  all  of  them.  But  these  por- 
;  traits  are  by  no  means  genuine  representations  of  female  loveliness. 
:  Their  history  is  known.  In  the  recrudescence  of  Sibylline  supersti- 
'tion  which  preceded  and' accompanied  the  revival  of  painting  and  of 
i  classical  learning  in  Italy,  the  Sibyls  were  admitted  into  the  company 
!'  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
I'  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  each  of  them  was  provided  with  her 
i  own  distinct  set  of  features,  and  with  her  symbolic  dress  and  other 
:  conventional  furniture.  Neither  testimony  nor  assurance  can  be  de- 
.  rived  from  these  illustrations,  curious  as  they  are  as  evidences  of  the 
persistency  of  the  belief  in  the  mission  of  these  communicative 
,   gossips. 

j       It   is    a  singular  circumstance    connected  with   their  career   that 
during  all  their  successions  scarcely  a  single  incident  in  their  lives  is 
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reported  beyond  the  extensive  travels  of  some  of  them,  in  an  ag( 
when  travelling  must  have  been  very  difficult  and  incommodious  fo 
unprotected  females.  There  were  neither  steamships  nor  stage 
coaches  then  ;  there  were  no  railroads,  and  scarcely  any  roads  ex 
cept  those  "  damp  paths  of  the  sea  "  of  which  Homer  is  so  fonc 
of  speaking.  Perhaps  they  anticipated  the  Graphic  balloon  and  Bar 
num,  and  travelled  through  the  air  on  those  uneasy  chairs  of  cloud  oi 
which  they  are  seen  still  sitting.  According  to  some  accounts,  th( 
Erythraean  sibyl  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Red  Sea,  visit 
Babylon,  Syria,  Thrace  and  Delphi,  lives  in  Mermessus  in  the  Troad 
goes  to  Cumae,  makes  an  excursion  to  Rome,  dies  in  Sicily  anc 
several  other  localities,  or  never  dies  at  all,  but  dries  up  into  dust  anc 
vapor,  and  still  throws  herself  as  dust  or  smoke  into  our  eyes.  Th<. 
visit  to  Rome  and  the  notorious  sale  of  her  books  to  Tarquin  for  tht 
same  price,  after  she  had  destroyed  two-thirds  of  them,  that  she  hac 
first  demanded  for  all,  is  almost  the  sole  biographical  informatior 
which  is  recorded,  except  on  the  suspicious  authority  of  their  owr 
statements.  From  this  last  source  it  is  ascertained  that  the  one  whc 
claimed  to  be  the  daughter  or  sister  or  sweetheart  of  Apollo,  was 
killed  by  his  affectionate  arrows,  in  consequence  of  his  indignation 
at  her  infringing  his  prerogative  by  revealing  coming  destinies  in  her 
constant  tittle-tattle.  Another  gratifies  us  by  announcing  that  she 
should  be  stoned  to  death  by  those  who  could  not  tolerate  her  pro- 
phetic garrulity.  If  her  life  had  been  prolonged  till  the  fulfilment  of 
any  actual  predictions  of  hers,  she  might  still  be  alive. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  an  almost  endless  catalogue  of  Sibyls, 
give  most  of  them  several  names  and  several  lineages,  at  least  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  names  and  lineage  assigned,  and  present  so 
many  discrepancies  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  even  a  con- 
sistent fiction  out  of  their  manifold  stories.  After  all  that  antiquity 
collected,  and  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  modern  commentators  and  ex- 
positors has  pretended  to  discover,  all  is  involved  in  darkness  and 
confusion.  The  greater  the  learning  and  the  acuteness  of  the  exposi- 
tion, the  greater  is  the  bewilderment  produced. 

One  of  the  ancient  writers  is  kind  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  name 
of  Sibyl,  which  means  the  counsel  of  God,  was  bestowed  indiscrimin- 
ately upon  all  prophetesses.  One  of  these  wise  women  is  herself  so 
obliging  as  to  apprise  us  that  she  should  live,  and  live,  till  she  could 
live  no  longer.  She  should  not  wholly  die  even  then,  but  should  pine 
away,  gradually  wither  up,  dispose  of  her  "too,  too  solid  flesh"  Toy  a 
process  of  progressive  dissipation,  be  attenuated  to  shrivelled  skin  and 
ca/ious  bone,  and  finally  evaporate  into  a  voice.  The  voice  should 
dwell  in  the  air,  mingle  with  the  murmurs  of  the  breezes  and  of  the 
waters  ;  descend  in  rain  and  dew  and  snow  upon  flower  and  grain 
and  grass  ;  be  eaten  of  bees  and  birds  and  sheep  and  hogs  and  jack- 
asses ;  and  remain  oracular  in  all  through  which  it  passed.  The  gift 
of  prophecy  should  thus  belong  to  every  thing  by  which  it  might  be 
absorbed  and  digested. 

It  is  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  who  prognosticates  this  process  of  evapora- 
tion as  the  mode  of  her  final  dissolution.  She  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  caught  in  her  last  agony,  before  she  had  entirely  vanished 
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from  sight,  and  to  have  been  hung  up  in  a  bottle,  as  our  modern  vota- 
ries of  science  hang  Uzards,  snakes,  monsters  and  other  curiosities, 
in  spirits  of  wine,  for  admiration  and  examination.  In  Trimalchio's 
feast,  the  host  assures  his  guests  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  Sibyl  in  this  state  of  suspended  animation  ;  and  that  saucy  boys 
would  ask  her  what  she  wanted,  and  were  answered  that  she  wanted 
to  die  —  as  if  she  were  not  dead  enough  already.  This  is  the  last  of 
her  in  the  flesh,  however  long  she  may  have  continued  in  the  spirit. 
•  The  rest  of  her  recorded  existence  consists  of  mysterious  murmurs, 
strange  noises,  and  prodigious  voices. 

These  two  statements  —  the  latter  being  totally  incredible  —  may 
help  us  strangely  to  the  solution  of  our  difficulties- 

The  term  Pheines  gave  a  distinct  name  and  recognition  to  a  class  of 
reports,  coincident  with  the  occurrences  announced,  or  preceding  them, 
.in  cases  which  did  not  permit  any  possible  transmission  of  the  intelli- 
gence to  the  spots  where  the  announcements  were  made.  Often,  how- 
ever, when  any  notable  transaction  took  place,  or  was  expected,  a 
loose  saying  or  dark  expression  applicable  to  them  would  be  remem- 
bered, distorted  or  conjectured,  and  its  utterance  would  be  vaguely 
ascribed  to  some  remote  origin.  Such  vaticinations  or  materials  for 
subsequently  alleged  vaticinations,  are  always  circulating  among  rude 
and  superstitious  communities.  They  are  voices  in  the  air,  without 
•known  father  or  mother  or  descent  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  because  no  earthly  source  is  known.  The  apparent  realisa- 
tion of  some  of  them,  which  are  often  generated  with  the  event,  or 
after  it,  but  whose  true  chronology  is  readily  misapprehended,  secures 
attention  for  the  obscure  anticipations  which  breed  and  multiply  in 
certain  phases  of  society.  These  mingle  with  the  more  definite  an- 
nunciations of  the  professed  prophets :  which  are  less  apt  to  be  ac- 
complished because  they  usually  affect  greater  precision.  It  was  either 
Burke  or  Niebuhr  who  remarked  that  all  pretenders  to  prophecy  should 
carefully  avoid  assigning  dates  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  oracles. 
Vagueness  and  mystery  secure  reverence,  and  augment  the  chances  of 
successful  prediction.  Enthusiastic  and  credulous  tradition  collects 
and  treasures  up  such  waifs  —  the  scattered  orphans  of  unknown 
parentage  —  ascribes  to  them  an  antiquity  to  which  they  rarely  have  any 
claim,  and  in  the  process  of  time  devises  an  author  for  them.  In  the 
beginning  they  are  little  more  than  floating  rumors  ;  but  they  possess 
a  wonderful  faculty  of  self-development,  and  constitute  themselves, 
by  spontaneous  aggregation,  a  copious  body  of  prophecy,  apt  for  any 
event. 

The  indistinct  and  the  indefinite  and  the  unappropriated  are  very 
repugnant  to  the  popular  mind.  It  gives  a  precise  paternity  and  as- 
signs a  familiar  locality  to  every  anecdote.  It  invents  mythical  founders 
for  all  the  races  with  which  it  is  acquainted.  In  the  same  spirit  it 
conjectures  or  manufactures  actual  seers  for  the  wandering  rumors 
and  oracular  catches  which  are  afloat  in  the  atmosphere.  These  ap- 
parent predictions  communicate  to  those  who  have  the  gift  of  under- 
standing them,  the  decrees  of  fate  ;  they  announce  the  will  of  Jove. 
The  channel  of  prophetic  communication  is  impersonated  under  the 
name  of  Sibyl,  which  means  simply  the  counsel  of  God.     As  the  igno- 
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ranee  and  blundering  of  the  Middle  Ages  personified  the  alleged 
photograph  of  Christ  on  the  handkerchief  of  Abganis,  and  converted 
this  "true  image" — vera  icon  —  into  Saint  Veronica  ;  so,  in  the  primi- 
tive Hellenic  periods,  the  supposed  revelations  of  Heaven  were  em- 
bodied in  these  '^virgities  fatidiccs,'"  who  were  termed  Sibyls. 

After  one  Sibyl  had  been  invented  for  the  earliest  unauthenticated 
vaticinations,  others  were  imagined  in  different  regions  as  the  utterers 
of  current  local  prophecies.  The  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  cities  and 
districts  and  countries  claimed  priority  and  precedence  for  their  pecu- 
liar oracles  and  oracular  women,  or  brought  forward  new  claimants 
for  the  like  honors.  Thus  arose  the  legends  of  the  ten,  or  twelve,  or 
twent}',  or  more  Sibyls,  each  with  her  own  body  of  oracles.  The  ex- 
ample of  invention,  thus  wildly  set  and  readily  accepted,  encouraged 
and  favored  reciprocal  depredations,  and  stimulated  the  manufacture 
of  new  oracles,  and  the  modification  of  old  ones,  till  each  age  produced 
a  new  body  of  divination,  and  a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  old,  with 
the  firm  retention  of  the  elder  tribe  of  sage  women,  and  the  addition 
of  new  members.  In  like  manner,  we  had  Merlin,  the  bard,  and  Mer- 
lin, the  Welsh  prophet,  and  Merlin  Sylvestris,  or  Ic  Sauvage,  the  Scotch 
prophet,  and  the  predictions  of  Merlin  in  various  forms,  in  various 
ages,  and  in  various  traditions,  till  all  the  Merlins  passed  out  of  re- 
pute, as  the  Sibyls  did  in  Greece  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

The  Sibyl,  then,  appears  to  have  been  purely  a  creature  of  the  popu- 
lar fantasy  —  an  abstract  name  converted  into  a  supposed  personality. 
The  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  prophecy — Sibylla  —  became 
the  inspired  messenger  of  God.  The  Sibyl  of  the  earliest  time  was 
what  one  of  them  declared  herself  destined  to  become  —  a  voice,  and 
nothing  more  :  "  Vox,  et pmterca  tti/iii."  Having  invented  the  mythical 
prophetess,  a  name,  a  paternity  and  a  biography  were  required  for 
her.  The  people  and  the  antiquarians  are  never  long,  arrested  by  such 
difficulties.  One  Sibyl  sufficed  at  first,  but  her  fame  and  popularity 
provoked  the  fiction  of  a  crowd  of  others.  It  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
port their  numbers,  their  lineage,  their  appellations  and  their  career. 
Let  those  who  have  any  lively  curiosity  on  the  subject,  turn  to  the 
learned  but  oppressive  dissertation  of  M.  Alexandre  on  this  perplexed 
and  perplexing  enigma.  He  compresses  all  into  one,  and  makes  that 
one  the  eldest  of  the  tribe,  the  Erythraean,  or  the  Mermessian. 

Instead  of  prosecuting  this  dark  and  bewildering  branch  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  the  influence  and  character 
of  the  oracles  attributed  to  these  soothsaying  dames. 
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STATES. 

A   RECORD   OF  TWO   TOURS   IN   1868  AND    1873. 


Prefatory. 

TWICE  since  the  war  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  an  extended 
tour  of  observation  over  the  extreme  Southern  States,  with  a 
view  of  examining  into  and  truthfully  reporting  tlieir  actual  condition 
and  prospects.  My  first  mission  was  chiefly  political  —  having  been 
sent  South  by  the  Central  Executive  Democratic  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganising  the  disbanded  Democracy  into  clubs.  My 
second  mission  had  no  political  bearing,  but  was  made  at  the  request 
of  leading  journalists  and  publishers  at  the  North,  who  desired  accu- 
rate and  authentic  information,  to  lay  before  their  people  the  exact 
condition  of  things  at  the  South,  and  its  progress  and  probable 
future. 

During  my  first  visit  I  made  a  partial,  and  during  my  second  a 
thorough  examination  (as  far  as  I  was  able)  into  the  actual  status  of 
the  Southern  people,  agricultural,  industrial,  social  and  political.  I 
also  carefully  investigated  the  labor  problem  in  its  new  phase,  on  the 
successful  solution  of  which  so  much  depends,  not  only  so  far  as  the 
South  is  concerned,  but  the  North,  and  the  whole  world  as  well.  My 
first  visit  occupied  about  two  months,  my  second  three.  In  a  series 
of  letters,  hastily  written  to  a  New  Orleans  paper,  I  sketched,  at  the 
the  time,  the  impressions  produced  on  my  mind  during  my  survey  of 
1868 — just  three  years  after  the  war  had  closed.  On  revisiting  the 
same  section  and  the  same  places,  five  years  later,  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  there  is  really  so  much  more  to  report  as  to  progress 
and  improvement  since  those  dark  days ;  and  that  many  cheering 
rays  of  sunlight  now  irradiate  the  black  cloud  that  then  overhung  the 
Southern  States  almost  like  a  pall,  threatening  a  repetition  of  the  sad 
story  of  West  Indian  Emancipation  and  its  results,  on  a  far  wider 
theatre. 

The   agony  has  been   a   long  one  —  protracted  beyond  the  limits 

'  originally  assigned   it  by  any  man   at  the  North  or   South ;  and   has 

:  sorely  tested  the  patience;  courage  and  endurance  of  the  men  who  laid 

I  down  their  arms,  only  to  fight  another  and  a  harder  battle,  for  eight 

years  after  the  proclamation  of  peace.     It  has  already  taken  almost 

1  nine  years  of  this  nominal  peace  to  restore,  even  partially,  the  rights 

:  and  the  prosperity  forfeited  by  four  years  of  unsuccessful  war  ;  and 

'  the  real  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  is  not  yet  consummated, 

nor  the  ruin  that  was  wrought  entirely  repaired.     Witness  Louisiana 

and  other  subject  Southern  States,  to  whom  the  right  of  self-govern- 

:  ment  has  not  yet  been  restored  ;  or  sadder  still,  the  almost  hopeless 

condition  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  —  the  Niobe  and  Rachel 

of  the  ex-Confederacy. 
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To  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  it  were  most  unprofitable 
and  useless  to  discuss  or  dwell  upon,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  interval 
between  my  two  visits  I  found  less  change  in  the  political  situation 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  favored  localities),  than  in  any  other  mat- 
ter bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  people.  The  improvement 
which  is  perceptible  in  Georgia,  and  parts  of  Alabama  and  Florida,  is 
due  to  the  preponderance  of  the  white  over  the  black  race  in  those 
localities,  giving  the  former  the  ability  to  secure  the  control  cf  their 
own  Legislature  and  municipal  bodies,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  re- 
spectable representatives  in  Congress.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
political  condition  of  the  Southern  States  to-day  is  little  better,  eight 
years  after  so-called  "Reconstruction,"  than  when  President  Johnson 
"tried  his 'prentice  han' "  upon  that  job.  Under  this  sad  state  of 
things,  and  "  the  slow  agony  of  hope  deferred  "  which  has  been  eating 
out  the  Southern  heart,  some  comfort  may  be  derived  from  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  material  progress  and  reconstruction  are  making  a 
rapid  march,  although  political  be  still  indefinitely  postponed.  For 
the  one  cannot  fail  finally  to  secure  the  other  ;  since  wealth  and  pro- 
gress make  power,  and  might  can  ever  secure  right.  Byron,  cynical 
as  he  waSj  only  spoke  truth,  when  he  said — 

"  Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  trembles  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake." 

Especially  "man  "  when  typified  in  such  "modern  instances"  as  the 
class  which,  for  its  inscrutable  purposes,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
put  in  possession  of  the  high  places  and  the  destiny  of  this  afflicted 
countr)\ 

But  to  recur  to  more  pleasant  as  well  as  more  profitable  topics, 
which  shall  constitute  the  main  part  of  this  series  of  papers,  prepared 
expressly  for  The  Southern  SIagazine,  I  shall  preface  them  by 
saying  that  they  shall  contain  the  condensed  results  of  personal 
investigation,  persisted  in  under  such  drawbacks  and  difficulties,  as 
those  who  know  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  statistical  or  practical  information  alone  can  appreciate. 
I  may  be  accused  of  being  an  jptimist  in  some  of  my  predictions  and 
opinions  ;  but  I  prefer  even  that  character  to  its  opposite,  X\\g. pes s mist, 
who  will  persist  in  hanging  his  unstrung  harp  on  the  withered  willows 
of  yesterday,  and,  equally  hopeless  and  helpless,  neglects  and  ignores 
both  the  present  and  future  in  bemoaning  the  dead  and  irrevocable 
past.  In  as  far  as  facts  and  figures  go,  I  have  been  scrupulously 
accurate  in  my  citation  of  them,  rejecting  all  for  which  good  authority 
could  not  be  given.  The  ruin  wrought  by  the  war  and  its  conse- 
quences our  people  know  and  have  felt  in  its  full  proportions,  without 
analysing  the  particulars  ;  but  cf  the  recuperation  and  reconstruction 
which  are  rapidly  remedying  its  evils,  even  they,  isolated  and  scattered 
as  they  are,  have  formed  no  adequate  conception  —  so  silent  and  so 
secret  have  been  the  workings  of  this  peaceful  revolution,  and  spread 
over  so  wide  an  area.  Few  have  suspected,  fewer  still  have  watched 
closely  the  rise  and  swell  of  the  great  industrial  movement — agri- 
cultural, mechanical  and  manufacturing  —  which  like  a  tidal  wave 
is  sweeping  over  the  entire  limits   of   the  late  Confederate  States, 
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restoring  her  waste  places  to  fertility,  and  her  devastated  cities  to 
prosperity  once  more.  Yet  that  such  a  tide  has  risen,  and  is  still 
rising,  more  fertilising  and  enriching  than  the  overflow  of  old  Nile  is 
to  the  land  of  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  in  the  other  hemisphere,  is  a 
truth  which  can  be  made  clear  to  the  dullest  comprehension  which 
will  accept  the  logic  of  facts  and  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  Providence 
for  its  inscrutable  ends  subjected  the  chosen  people  of  old  to  a  forty, 
years'  trial  and  tribulation  before  allowing  them  to  enter  and  enjoy 
the  promised  land.  Should  the  Southern  people  repine  if,  through 
the  wilderness  of  war  and  reconstruction,  within  the  term  of  ten  years, 
the  same  over-ruling  Providence  should  permit  them  again  to  inhabit 
"  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  pass  from  under  the  yoke 
of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  ? 

Let  any  unprejudiced  man  of  any  country  visit  and  carefully  examine 
the  prospects  and  the  progress  of  the  Southern  States,  contrasting  it 
with  the  condition  and  outlook  of  five  years  ago,  and  the  conviction 
must  force  itself  on  his  mind  that  the  real  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  those  States  are  now  fixed  facts,  not  mere  figures  of  speech ; 
and  that  the  performance  in  the  present  and  promise  for  the  future 
are  both  brighter  and  better  there  than  in  the  apparently  more  pros- 
perous North.  Like  the  giant  Antasus  in  the  grand  old  pagan  fable, 
who  in  his  wrestle  with  Hercules  rose  only  the  stronger  after  every 
fall  from  touching  his  mother  Earth,  so  the  South  may  yet  rise  all  the 
more  powerful  from  her  wrestle  with  the  North,  and  the  lessons  it  has 
taught  her  sons  and  daughters.     Esto  perpetua  I 
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THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  1868. 

When  the  unreconstructed  South,  seduced  by  her  Northern  Demo- 
cratic friends,  whose  large  promises  were  followed  by  small  perform- 
ance as  before  the  war,  imprudently  went  into  the  National  Convention 
with  them  at  New  York,  and  became  the  battle-ground  for  the  Presi- 
dential campaign,  she  put  back  the  hand  on  the  dial  of  reconstruction 
for  eight  years  at  least,  and  possibly  for  many  more.  To  secure  the 
votes  of  the  Southern  States  for  their  candidates  became  a  necessity 
for  the  Republican  party ;  and  force  and  fraud,  through  Federal 
interposition  and  carpet-bag  and  negro  rule,  were  freely  and  success- 
fully resorted  to,  and  having  once  proved  effective,  have  ever  since 
been  adhered  to.  From  1866  to  1868  the  South  showed  symptoms  of 
recovery  and  restoration,  politically  as  well  as  industrially  and  finan- 
cially, and  confidence  and  good  feeling  between  the  sections  bid 
fair  to  be  speedily  restored.  The  weight  of  the  yoke  was  gradually 
being  lightened  on  her  submissive  neck  by  a  faction  which  had  ceased 
to  fear  her,  or  even  to  regard  her  as  a  make-weight  in  the  political 
scales.  But  when  the  captive  Samson  seemed  disposed  to  rise  in 
revolt,  his  task-masters  repented  their  relaxation  of  rigor,  and  con- 
signed him  to  chains  and  the  mill  again.  It  was  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  second  transition  period,  in  the  summer  of  1868, 
preceding  the  Presidential  election,  that  my  first  tour  was  made. 
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Even  then  the  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  destined 
soon  to  spread  over  the  sunny  South  and  blight  the  budding  promise 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  signs  were  even  then  visible  of  the 
wrath  to  come  in  consequence  of  Southern  interference  in  Federal 
politics  ;  and  in  advance  of  their  triumph,  the  future  was  foreshadowed 
by  the  pressure  put  on  the  "  rebellious  "  section  by  the  ruling  faction 
and  its  creatures,  spawned  upon  the  South  from  Northern  slums  and 
penitentiaries,  of  whom  the  credulous  negroes  were  the  tools  But 
even  outside  of  mere  political  influences,  and  the  evil  wrought  by  the 
howl  of  reviving  hate  against  the  "rebels"  and  "traitors,"  the  shock 
given  to  the  investment  of  Northern  capital  and  enterprise,  as  well  as 
the  stoppage  of  immigration  from  that  quarter,  wrought  immeasurable 
and  incalculable  evil  and  injur)',  nipping  in  the  bud  the  fair  promise 
of  rich  fruitage,  and  coming  like  a  killing  frost  to  blight  Southern 
prospects  and  hopes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Northern  men  who  had 
invested  capital  in  their  enterprises,  agricultural  and  industrial.  The 
folly  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  political 
partisans,  who  to  compass  their  own  ends  and  gorge  themselves  with 
ill-gained  gold  —  finally  destined,  like  the  gifts  of  the  evil  genii,  to  be 
converted  into  rubbish  —  have  met  their  retribution  in  these  later 
days.  But  for  a  time  the  Radical  office-hunters  and  spoilsmen,  rein- 
forced by  the  banking  "  respectability  "  and  timorous  tradesmen  of 
the  North,  raised  a  howl  against  the  reviving  "  treason  "  and  "  rebel- 
lion "  of  the  South,  created  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  phantom 
of  Ku-Klux,  instigated  a  war  of  races,  and  painted  the  South  as  such 
a  pandemonium  as  to  crush  ever)^  growing  enterprise,  paralyse  every 
industrial  effort  and  scare  away  both  capital  and  immigration  from 
her  borders,  while  the  carpet-bagger  and  the  negro  were  given  free 
license  to  despoil  and  distress  her,  and  to  strip  her  people  bare  of  the 
remnant  of  their  fortunes. 

Even  before  this  disastrous  ebb-tide  came  to  sweep  away  the  rafts 
which  had  been  constructed  out  of  the  wrecks  left  by  the  previous 
storm,  the  ruin  wrought  by-the  war  and  its  results  on  the  seceding 
States  had  been  so  gigantic  in  its  proportions  as  to  defy  and  baffle 
any  accurate  calculation.  The  facts  and  figures  cannot  be  given  with 
any  approach  to  certainty ;  so  much  must  be  conjectural,  so  much 
never  to  be  known  or  even  guessed  at.  An  approximation  only  can 
be  made  to  the  grim  reality,  and  that  even  an  imperfect  one.  Yet 
enough  is  known  and  can  be  brought  into  the  shape  of  an  estimate,  to 
show  the  ravage  and  ruin  which  the  four  years  of  open  war  and  the 
ensuing  years  of  so-called  peace  —  which  has  been  war  in  disguise, 
but  waged  on  one  side  only  —  have  brought  on  the  hapless  heads 
of  the  Southern  people,  before  that  period  so  rich,  prosperous  and 
powerful,  and  so  over-confident  in  the  continuance  of  earthly  blessings 
which  made  their  lot  exceptionable  among  the  t-oiling  millions  else- 
where. Southern  losses  by  the  war  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  direct  and  the  indirect.  The  direct  losses  on  property  embrace 
the  loss  of  slave  property,  of  real  estate  and  of  personal  property,  as 
well  as  the  sadder  loss  of  population  in  battle  and  by  diseases  engen- 
dered by  the  war.  To  this  may  be  added  the  loss  of  live  stock,  which 
was  immense,  and  which  never  has  been  made  up,  still  crippling  agri- 
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cultural  expansion.  The  indirect  losses  may  be  broadly  comprised  in 
the  terrible  shrinkage  of  values  in  real  estate  and  personal  property, 
the  prevention  of  natural  increase,  the  immense  accumulation  of  State 
indebtedness  through  carpet-bag  rascalit}',  and  the  grinding  taxation 
arbitrarily  imposed,  illegally  collected  and  fraudulently  misappropri- 
ated. The  loss  also  of  immigration,  which  under  happier  circum- 
stances, after  overflowing  the  most  eligible  positions  in  the  West,  • 
would  have  diverted  some  streamlets  to  the  fertile  fields  of  the  South, 
so  much  nearer  civilisation  and  markets  than  the  wild  lands  of  the 
far  West.  All  these  elements  enter  into  the  estimate  ;  yet  how  can 
they  all  be  estimated  or  computed  ?  Let  us  give  a  few  of  the  figures 
where  they  are  accessible,  and  these  few  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the 
grand  total  into  which  the  sum  must  swell  when  the  uncomputed 
losses  are  taken  into  account. 

The  General  Loss  Estimated  by  Money  Value. 

By  the  estimates  made  in  the  census,  the  valuation  of  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  Southern  States  in  i860,  the  year  prior  to  the  war,  (not  in- 
cluding slaves)  was  put  at         .         .         .  $4,816,327,152 
In  1870  it  was  valued  at  .         .         .         .  4j403j203,379 

Making  a  loss  of $413,123,773 

which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  thirty  dollars  loss,  in  gold,  per 
head,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  white  or  black,  then  living  in 
those  States,  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  valuation.  Including  the 
loss  of  slave  property,  we  have  an  aggregate  which  swells  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $3,230,000,000,  over  one-half  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  people  of  the  thirteen  slaveholding  States,  equivalent  to  $287  in 
gold  for  each  one  of  the  population,  black  or  white.  As  the  blacks 
had  scarcely  any  property  comparatively,  the  loss  fell  on  the  white 
population,  making  the  real  average  one-third  greater. 

Take  another  item,  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  property,  especially 
real  estate,  averaging  from  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  Border  States  to 
sixty  per  cent.,  and  even  to  mere  nominal  value  in  the  extreme  Southern 
States.  Here  are  some  of  the  computed  averages,  drawn  from 
Census  returns  : 


Loss  in  Shrinkage  of  1 

^Mnd 

Value. 

loss  of  the  average  value  per  acre 

has  been : 

In  Kentucky 

II  per 

cent. 

"   Virginia  (West  and  East) 

20    " 

u 

"   North  Carolina 

47    " 

u 

"   South  Carolina 

66    " 

(( 

"   Georgia 

.         46    " 

a 

"   Alabama          .         .         .         . 

60    " 

cc 

"   Mississippi      . 

60    " 

<( 

"   Louisiana 

60    " 

(( 

"   Texas 

22    " 

a 

Such  averages  per  acre  —  including  improved  and  unimproved  —  in- 
dicate an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  improved  lands. 
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This  estimate  is  based  on  the  different  valuations  in  the  census  of 

i860  and  1870,  respectively.     As  to  the  farms  in  the  South,  the  result 

of  a  comparative  estimate  shows  that  their  value  in  1870  was  less  in 

currency  than  it  was   in  gold  in   i860,  by  the  terrible  sum  of  $750,- 

000,000.     In  all  these  calculations  the  States  of  Delaware,  Marj-land 

and  Missouri  are  not  included.     They  have  gained,  not  lost,  during 

that  decade  ;  especially  Missouri.     These  States  have  gained  by  thirty 

per  cent,  in  the  value  of  lands,  farming  implements  and  stock,  thus : 

In  Maryland  the  value  of  farms  in  i860  was  $145,000,000 

"  "        "      "       "       "  1870    "       170,000,000 

Estimated  at  "  1873  

Loss  in  Live  Stock. 

The  loss  in  live  stock  also  was  very  great,  calculated  in  the  thirteen 
States  to  average  fully  forty  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  all  the 
live  stock  in  these  States  by  the  census  of  i860  was  $433,646,838  in 
gold,  but  had  dwindled  down  in  1870  to  $356,800,000  in  currency. 
The  loss  in  buildings  burnt  down  and  destroyed  during  the  war,  and 
of  standing  crops  as  well  as  stored  produce,  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
losses  also  by  investments  in  Confederate  money  and  bonds  baffle 
calculation.  The  loss  not  only  of  f.ie  value  of  the  slaves,  but  the 
wages  of  the  skilled  mechanics  and  domestic  servants  —  the  sole  de- 
pendence of  many  widows  and  orphans  —  is  equally  impossible  to 
approximate. 

The  decrease  of  the  crops  raised  during  and  since  the  war,  adds 
another  large  item.  This  decrease  not  only  extended  to  the  great 
staples  and  to  the  cereals,  but  to  farm  produce  as  well.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  estimates  do  not  extend  beyond  1870,  and  the 
last  three  years  have  wrought  many  changes  for  the  better,  the  total 
nett  results  of  which  are  impossible  yet  fully  to  procure  or  contrast 
with  those  given  above. 

Manhood  Loss. 

The  loss  of  the  white  population  by  battle  and  the  diseases  engen- 
dered by  the  war,  as  well  as  by  emigration  since,  it  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy.  The  census  tells  the  story 
very  imperfectly,  and  gives  only  the  figures  of  four  years  ago,  since 
which  time  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  loss  in  the  Southern 
population,  direct  and  indirect,  through  the  war,  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  half  a  million  of  men,  out  of  a  population  of  about  3,2 00,- 
000  adult  males ;  which  calculation  includes  the  retardation  of  the 
natural  increase  during  the  four  years  of  war,  equivalent  to  one-fifteenth 
of  the  natural  increase  during  that  term.  The  records  taken  from  the 
Southern  archives  show  less  than  140,000  deaths  from  battle  and  dis- 
ease, and  less  than  60,000  from  disease  to  53,000  killed  in  action,  and 
21,500  died  of  wounds.  The  same  records  show  about  35,500  dis- 
charged for  disability.  The  direct  losses  of  the  South  have  been 
roughly  estimated  at  350,000,  which  is  probably  much  too  large.  It  is 
estimated  that  had  the  war  not  occurred,  the  population  of  the  South, 
as  given  in  the  census  of  1870,  would  have  been  more  than  a  million 
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in  excess  of  the  figures  therein  given,  taking  the  ratio  of  previous  in- 
crease. The  previous  increase  in  eacla  decade  had  been  33  per  cent, 
in  tlie  Nortli,  and  27  per  cent,  in  the  South  —  owing  to  the  addition  of 
foreign  immigration  to  the  population  of  the  former,  a  source  of  supply 
shut  out  from  the  latter.  But  from  i860  to  1870  the  increase  of  all 
the  ex-slaveholding  States  was  only  11.7  per  cent.,  and  excluding 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  only  9.6  per  cent.  During  the 
same  time,  assisted  by  immigration,  the  Northern  increase  was  28.4 
per  cent.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  actual  loss  has  been,  as  well 
as  what  might  have  been  but  for  the  war. 

Loss  of  Black  Increase. 

A  more  perplexing  problem  offers  itself  as  to  the  past  and  pros- 
pective  loss   to    the    South   by    emancipation,  outside    of   the    mere 
monied  loss,  considering  the  former  slaves  as  property,  and  regarding 
the    loss   to  the    white    man    alone   by   that   sweeping   confiscation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  figures  in  the  census  which 
apply  to  the  enumeration  of  this  class  of  our  population,  partly  from 
the  extreme  difiiculty  of  getting  authentic  returns  from  or  about  them, 
restless,  roving,  unreliable  and  scattered  as  they  are;  and  secondly 
from  the  fact  that  this  enumeration  was  made  almost  five  years  ago, 
since  which  time  great  changes  have  taken  place,  and  more  marked 
ones  with  reference  to  the  black  than  even  with  the  white  population, 
although  both  h^e   stultified  the  presages    and  predictions    of  the 
wisest  among  us.     The  movements  of  this  race  have  been  so  erratic 
and   shifting    as   to    baffle    not    only    census-takers,    but   even    local 
authorities.    Moving  off  suddenly  in  masses,  always  southward  or  south- 
westerly, drifting  from  place  to  place  and  from  State  to  State,  and  as 
suddenly  returning  to  their  old  homes  as  whim  or  necessity  impelled, 
the  emancipated  slave  seems  to  have  adopted  the  curse  which  the 
Scriptures  affixed  to  Reuben,  who  "  was  made  like  unto  a  wheel,"  ever 
rolling,  never  resting,  and  never  accumulating  either  money  or  realty. 
Civil  Rights  Bills,  Freedman's  Bureaus,  and  Acts  of  Congress  have 
all  failed  to  change  his  character  or  nature,  but  they  have  allowed  him 
"  to  change  his  spots,"  and  of  that  privilege  he  has  most  thoroughly 
availed  himself.     Taking,  however,  the  figures  as  a  basis,  and  a  very 
partial  one,  we  find  that  the  negro  population  of  the  country,  slave 
and  free,  increased  from  1850  to  i860  to  the  number  of  803,022  per- 
sons, which  was  in  excess  of  22  per  cent,  for  that  decade,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  slave  portion  alone  being  over  23  per  cent.,  almost  2 
per  cent,  per  annum.     Had  this  rate  of  increase  gone  on,  at  the  open- 
ing of  1880  there  would  be  a  negro  population  of  5,856,010,  the  ninth 
census  giving  4,880,009  freedmen  in  the  country  in  1S70.     But  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  free  negro  has  never  equalled  that  of  the  slave. 
The  census  compilers  themselves  admit  this,  and  express  their  disap- 
pointment by  the  admission  that  whereas  they  expected  an  increase 
of  a  million,  under  the  old  ratio,  even  their  figures  can  give  but  half, 
or  a  ratio  of  9.21  per  cent,  increase,  now  that  all  are  freed,  and  had 
been  so  for  half  that  decade,  when  the   falling   off  began.     By  the 
ninth  census  the  proportion  of  negroes  to  whites  was  about  as  i  to  7  ; 
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even  at  the  same  rate  of  decrease,  it  will  in  thirty  years  reduce  that 
ratio  to  i  in  12.  But  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  negro  in  the  North 
by  previous  census  returns,  has  been  steadily  lowering  for  a  series  of 
years,  until  from  1850  to  i860  it  fell  as  low  as  4  per  cent,  which  if 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  whole  free  negro  community  all  over  the 
country,  would  by  the  end  of  this  century  abolish  not  only  all  vestiges 
of  the  old  system,  but  will  cause  such  a  decrease  in  the  race  itself  as 
to  threaten  its  extinction  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  would 
teach  this  ;  but  the  continuation  of  the  existing  condition  of  things  at 
the  South,  where  the  name  rather  than  the  situation  of  the  negro  has 
changed  with  the  great  majority  of  the  race,  bids  fair  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  a  consummation.  Nothing  short  of  a  direct  di- 
vision and  antagonism  of  races  (now  more  remote  than  ever)  could 
bring  about  such  a  result  \  but  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  numbers 
of  this  race  to  diminish  rather  than  increase,  under  their  altered  re- 
lations and  responsibilities. 

Three  Southern  States  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  constituting  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  Southern  j/.7/«i-,  and  have  made  progress  instead 
of  going  backward  during  the  decade  closing  with  1870.  These  three 
are  Maryland^  Missouri,  Ddawarc,  each  of  which  has  gained  about 
100  per  cent,  in  wealth  since  i860,  while  Massachusetts  and  most  of 
the  smaller  Northern  States  have  gained  about  112.  New  York  in 
gold  value  estimates  her  gain  at  185  per  cent.,  but  this  is  prob- 
lematical. 


losses  by  Carpet-bag  Financiering. 

The  figures  which  now  represent  the  pretended  indebtedness  of  the 
Southern  States  —  some  of  which  has  already  been  declared  fraudulent 
and  of  no  binding  force  (as  in  Georgia),  and  much  more  of  which 
must  of  necessity,  and  ought  to  be  of  right,  similarly  set  aside  as  rep- 
resenting no  actual  or  bonaJidcvsXMe.  to  the  States  charged  with  them  — 
contrasted  with  those  actually  representing  their  debt  in  186 1,  will 
speak  for  themselves.  The  published  estimates  for  the  years  1861  and 
1871-72  are  made  the  basis  of  this  comparative  estimate.  They  are 
as  follows,  for  ten  only  of  the  ex-Confederate  States : 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
tTexas 
Virginia 


State  Debt  to  1861 

t>  7>97S>ooo 

2,084,179 

370,617 

2,670,750 

11,000,000 

None  acknow'd 

12,689,245 

4,407,958 

2,000,000 

33,248,141 


c. 


G.  Liabilities  to  1871-72. 
1^52,762,000 
19,398,000 

15,797,587 
42,500,500 
40,721,034 

1,697,431 
34,887,464 
22,480,516, 
14,930,000 
47,090,866 


Increase. 

$44,817,000 
17,313,821 
15,420,790 

♦39,889,750 
29,021,734 

1,697,431 
22,198,219 
18,072,558 
12,930,000 
13,842,725 


$76,415,890  $291,626,015  $2x5,210,125 

*  Georgia  by  Legislative  act  in  1871-72  declared  Bullock  Bonds,  to  the  amount  of  J8,ooo,ooo,  noil 
and  void. 

tTexas  liabilities  estimated.     No  State  debt  in  i860. 
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Another  comparative  estimate  will  show  the  gigantic  swindling  of 
the  carpet-bag  Governors,  and  so-called  Legislatures  : 

Nominal  debt  of  10  reconstructed  States      .       $291,626,015 
Aggregate  debt  of  other  27  States         .         .         203,872,552 
The  increase  of  indebtedness  of  all  the  Confederate  States  under  re- 
construction up  to  1872  exceeded  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  all 
the  other  States  by  $12,000,000. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Federal  Government  made 
it  one  of  the  conditions  of  reconstruction,  and  even  partial  restoration 
of  the  seceded  States,  that  their  Legislatures  should  formally  repudiate 
all  the  obligations  contracted  or  debts  due  during  or  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  their  Confederate  existence  —  from  1861  to  1865.  The 
"  credit "  therefore  is  due  to  the  carpet-bag,  Federal  and  negro  legis- 
lation exclusively.  Whether  the  Southern  States  will  ever  be  permitted 
to  scale  or  adjust  this  alleged  indebtedness,  so  fraudulently  piled  up, 
and  for  which,  in  most  instances,  no  valuable  consideration  was  given 
and  no  real  State  obligation  incurred,  is  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  is  remote,  and  which  as  yet  must  baffle  even  conjecture.  For 
although  checked  in  some  few  of  the  Southern  States,  in  the  majority 
the  work  "still  goes  bravely  on" — as  witness  poor  little  South  Caro- 
lina, prostrate  Louisiana,  and  several  other  equally  unfortunate  States, 
with  enough  credit  left  to  make  the  issue  of  obligations  produce  ten 
cents  in  the  dollar.  Here  is  the  latest  manifestation,  which  is  taken 
from  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  former  State,  the  Charleston  Neivs 
and  Courier,  oi  October  28th,  1873:  "When  Gov.  Scott  went  into 
office  in  1868,  the  entire  floating  and  funded  debt  of  South  Carolina 
was  $7,296,344.  The  funded  debt  alone  is  now  $15,851,627.35,  an 
increase  of  $8,555,283.35  in  five  years.  Floating  debt  reckoned  at 
$5,306,307,  making  total  debt  of  $21,158,624.35  —  an  increase  of  $13,- 
861,680.35  during  the  five  years  in  which  carpet-bag  rule  has  been  es- 
tablished here.  In  addition,  during  this  term.  State  and  county  taxes 
have  been  levied,  by  same  persons,  to  the  amount  of  $8,825,000  more, 
and  this  in  a  State  where,  before  the  war,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
the  total  expenses  of  the  State  government  were  $400,000  annually,  or 
$2,000,000  for  five  years,  being  nearly  $7,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
of  taxes  levied  for  five  years  under  carpet-bag  regime,  leaving  aug- 
mented debt  of  $14,000,000  over  standing  debt  in  1868  out  of  the 
question."  It  were  a  waste  of  words  to  comment  on  this  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  and  figures, 

Louisiana  at  this  day  presents  a  parallel  picture.  In  August,  1873, 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune  presented  its  readers  with  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  and  appropriations  of  the  several  "black  and 
tan"  Legislatures  of  that  State  since  1868.  "Since  that  time,"  says 
the  Picayune,  "  nearly  one  hwidred  million  of  debts  have  been  bartered  in 
exchange  for  nothing  visible,  including  the  principal  and  interest  on 
bonds  maturing  at  intervals  of  from  five  to  forty  years."  "This  sum 
.also  represents  the  '  appropriations '  for  the  last  six  years,  for  current 
expenditures.  No  Sultan,  Shah  or  Emperor,  in  histor)'  or  romance, 
ever  before  reveled  in  such  luxury  of  lavishness  as  these  figures  re- 
veal." "  Exclusive  of  taxes  for  bonds  and  interest,  the  Legislature 
*  appropriates  '  for  this  year  $2,070,000  for  current  expenses.     In  ad- 
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dition  $1,625,000  for  the  Levees  and  Levee  Co.  For  bond  and  inter- 
est exchange  $2,250,000,  and  for  the  schools  (nominally)  $500,000, 
making  in  all  the  sum  of  $6,445,000  as  the  minimum  of  expense 
pitched  on  by  the  legislators  of  1S73,  leaving  besides  a  deficit  of  over 
$1,000,000  unprovided  for."  Well  may  the  Picayune,  after  exhibiting 
all  the  items  in  frightful  arrays  of  figures,  year  by  year,  showing  the 
glut  and  greed  of  these  spoilers,  denounce  this  villainy  and  append  this 
striking  illustration  of  its  effects  : 

"It  is  by  these  means  that  capital  seeking  honest  investment  is 
driven  from  our  doors.  It  cannot  bear  such  burdens,  nor  come  into 
competition  with  organised  villainy  and  corruption.  Mr.  Morgan 
would  have  built  a  railroad  to  Texas  at  his  own  expense,  three  years 
ago,  if  the  Legislature  had  granted  him  a  charter,  and  bound  the 
State  not  to  grant  any  subsidies  or  donations  to  parallel  or  competing 
roads.  But  the  IMobile  and  Texas  Railroad  Company  bought  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Legislature  gave  them  State  bonds,  which  they 
used  to  build  a  road  to  Mobile,  in  which  the  State  does  not  own  a 
dollar,  and  which  has  been  sold  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  debts  ;  and  it 
is  utterly  unable,  after  the  munificent  donations  from  the  State,  to 
build  a  road  to  Texas  at  all.  Capital  being  driven  away  by  these 
burdens,  there  is  no  adequate  reward  for  labor,  and  industr)'  is  par- 
alysed. The  laboring  man  cannot  get  sufficient  work,  while  by  high 
taxation  the  expenses  of  living  are  increased.  The  property-holders, 
whose  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  their  taxes  ;  the  merchant, 
whose  clerks  stand  idle  at  their  desks  and  whose  substance  is  eaten 
up  by  exactions  ;  the  laboring  man  and  mechanic,  are  sick  of  this. 
Si-ck  of  this  slaveiy  of  debt.  Sick  of  toiling,  early  and  late,  to  enrich 
the  vampires  who  live  off  of  their  blood." 

Well  also  may  those  of  their  Southern  brethren  more  fortunately 
situated,  and  into  whose  hands  the  control  of  their  own  affairs  has 
again  been  entrusted,  or  who  have  wrested  that  privilege  from  their 
invaders  and  brethren  (by  a  different  mother),  condole  with  these  vic- 
tims. No  honest  man  at  the  North,  who  reads  this  record,  can  fail 
to  feel  the  blush  of  shame  mantling  his  cheek  ;  while  the  perpetrators 
of  such  enormities  obtain  the  sanction  and  support  of  Presidential  en- 
dorsement and  authority,  and  extra-judicial  decisions  from  his  At- 
torney-General sustain  the  malefactors  who  riot  in  the  plunder  of 
those  provinces,  no  longer  "  States  "  save  in  name.  Well  may  the 
friends  of  true  liberty  everywhere  cry  aloud,  "  How  long,  O  Lord  ! 
How  long  ?  " 

These  two  specimens  of  the  loss  and  robbery  wrought  still,  under 
pretext  of  legislation,  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet,  and  indefinitely  deferred  for  a  portion  of  them,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  status  without  further  illustrations  elsewhere.  To  do  the 
great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  justice,  they  do  not  know  these 
things,  nor  believe  the  statements  made  concerning  them.  But 
neither  do  they  seem  to  care;  and  with  supreme  selfishness,  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  verify  or  falsify  the  statement,  which  a  small  sec- 
tion of  them  first  began  to  believe  and  ponder  over  when  confirmed 
by  Horace  Greeley,  in  those  telling  utterances  of  his  which  proved  his 
swan-song   just   before  death,   and   will  prove  his  best  epitaph,  re- 
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deeming  much  of  the  evil  his  earlier  utterances  had  wrought  upon  this 
land  and  people.  Awakened  by  those  plain  words,  the  Northern 
people  did  for  a  time  take  an  interest  in  Southern  matters  ;  but  the 
old  torpor  has  supervened  again,  the  old  selfishness  sways  men  too 
busy  to  regard  their  neighbors'  wrongs,  and  self-help  is  what  the  South 
must  alone  rely  upon. 

Natural  History  of  "  The  Thieving  Carpet-Bagger,"  as  given 
BY  a  Northern  Naturalist. 

Partly  through  the  persuasion  of  the  present  writer, 'and  of  Gen. 
Imboden  of  Virginia,  our  old  enemy  and  new  friend,  Horace  Greeley, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Southern  country  in  May,  187 1,  going  as  far  as 
Texas  ;  and  put  on  record  soon  thereafter  what  he  witnessed  there, 
both  by  tongue  and  pen,  with  the  fearless  frankness  which  redeemed 
so  many  of  his  errors  and  short-comings,  as  we  regarded  them.  Here 
is  his  picture  of  the  carpet-bagger  as  he  saw  him,  painted  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  Northern  audience,  at  a  meeting  of  welcome  home,  held 
in  the  most  public  square  of  New  York  City,  on  the  20th  of  June  of 
the  same  year,  before  any  idea  of  his  candidature  had  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  man,  his  own  included  ;  before  the  real  character  of  these 
crawling  creatures  was  appreciated,  and  while  the  terribly  truthful 
Speaker  was  in  full  communion  with  the  party  which  upheld  them. 
From  that  long  and  faithful  exposure  of  our  condition,  the  following 
description  of  the  carpet-bagger  is  taken,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  pre- 
serve, and  send  down  like  the  filthy  "flies  in  amber"  to  our  and  their 
posterity. 

Mr.  Greeley,  after  declaring  the  Ku  Klux  "  to  be  no  myth,  but  a 
baneful  reality,"  passed  from  that  subject  in  a  paragraph,  thus  con- 
tinued : 

"  There  is  another  influence  equally  pernicious  with  theirs,  and  a 
great  deal  more  detrimental  to  the  fame  and  character  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  allude  to  what  are  known  as  ''the  thieving  carpet-baggers.^ 
(Applause).  Fellow-citizens,  do  not  mistake  me.  All  the  Northern 
men  in  the  South  are  not  thieves  ;  the  larger  part  of  them  are  honest 

and  good  men Well,  gentlemen,  the  thieving  carpet-baggers  are 

a  mournful  fact.  They  do  exist  there,  and  I  have  seen  them.  They 
are  fellows  who  crawled  down  South  in  the  track  of  our  armies,  gen- 
erally at  a  very  safe  distance  in  the  rear :  some  of  them  on  sutlers' 
Avagons  ;  so7ne  bearing  coiton  permits ;  some  of  them  looking  sharply 
round  to  see  what  might  turn  up:  and  they  remain  there.  They  at 
once  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  blacks  —  simple,  credulous,  igno- 
rant meii,  very  glad  to  welcome  and  to  follow  any  whites  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  champions  of  their  rights.  Some  of  them  got  elected 
senators,  others  representatives  ;  some  sheriffs,  some  judges,  and  so 
on.  And  there  they  stand,  right  in  the  public  eye,  stealing  and 
plundering :  many  of  them  with  both  arms  around  negroes,  and 
their  ha?ids  in  their  rear-pocket,  to  see  if  they  cannot  pick  a  paltry  dollar 
out  of  thein.  And  the  public  looks  at  them  ;  does  not  regard  the  honest 
Northern  man,  but  calls  every  carpet-bagger  a  thief  —  which  is  not  the 
truth  by  a  good  deal.     But  these  fellows,  many  of  them  long-faced, 
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and  with  eyes  turned  up,  are  greatly  concerned  _/^r  the  education  of  the 
blacks  and  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  '  Let  us  p'.'ay,'  they  say  ;  but 
they  spell  pray  Avith  an  '  e,'  and  thus  spelt,  they  obey  the  apostolic  in- 
junction, to  ^J>rey  without  ceasing.' 

"  Fellow-citizens,  the  time  has  been,  and  still  is,  when  it  was  perilous 
to  be  known  as  a  Republican  or  Abolitionist  in  the  South.  But  it 
never  called  the  blush  of  shame  to  any  man's  cheek  to  be  so  called, 
until  these  thieving  carpet-baggers  went  there  —  never  !  They  got  into 
the  Legislatures  ;  they  got  to  issuing  State  bonds  ;  they  pretended  to  use 
them  in  aid  of  railroads,  and  other  improvements.  But  the  improve- 
ments were  not  made,  and  the  bonds  stuck  in  the  issuers'  pockets. 
'  Well,'  some  say,  '  you  have  just  such  thieves  at  the  North.'  Yes, 
we  have  too  many  of  them.  But  the  South  was  already  impoverished^ 
was  bankrupt,  without  money,  without  thrift,  almost  without  food ;  and 
these  fellows  went  there  swindling  and  stealing  when  there  was  very  little 
to  steal,  and  taking  the  last  ten-cent  shinplaster  off  dead  men's  eyes.  They 
were  recognised  by  the  late  aristocracy  not  only  as  thieves,  but  as 
enemies.     Says  Byron's  Greek  Minstrel  — 

'  A  tyrant,  but  our  masters  then, 
At  least  were  our  countrymen.' 

Thus  we  regard  the  men  who  annually  rob  us  at  Albany,  at  Trenton, 
and  at  Harrisburg.  They  do  not  Qxxry  their  plunder  out  of  the  State, 
when  they  get  any.  Tl'cse  fellows  do.  The  Southern  people  have  not 
got  over  their  amazement  at  their  defeat,  and  what  they  see  of  us  are 
these  thieves,  who  represent  the  North  to  their  jaundiced  vision  ;  and 
representing,  disgrace  it.  They  are  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  tri- 
umph and  ascendancy  of  Republican  principles  at  the  South  ;  and  as 
such,  I  denounce  them.  (Applause).  *  Well  then,  do  you  justify  the  Ku 
Klux?'  I  am  asked.  Justify  them /«  w/^d;/ /  If  they  should  choose 
to  catch  a  hundred  or  two  of  these  thieves,  place  them  tenderly  astride 
of  rails,  and  bear  them  peaceably  and  quietly  across  the  Ohio,  I  should 
of  course  condemn  the  act,  as  I  condemn  all  violence  ;  but  the  tears 
live  in  a  very  small  onion  that  would  water  all  my  sorrow  for  those." 
The  great  painter  of  our  day,  Meissonier,  who  has  the  art  of  con- 
densing into  the  smallest  space  the  most  perfect  representations  of  the 
scenes  and  men  of  the  Second  Empire,  never  painted  a  more  admirable 
and  perfect  cabinet-picture  than  this  of  the  carpet-bagger,  though  it 
be  but  a  pen-sketch.  It  deserves  to  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall 
of  every  Southern  dwelling,  "  in  memoriam"  both  of  the  subject  and 
the  painter. 

Losses  by  Thefts  under  Federal  Orders  and  Congressional  Enactments. 

Another  source  of  untold  loss  to  the  plundered  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  especially  in  the  cotton  ones,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  war  of  arms,  arose  from  the  exactions  of  Federal  authorities  and 
officials,  during  the  succeeding  eight  years'  war-of-peace,  termed  Re- 
construction, Freedmen's  Bureau  and  various  other  high-sounding 
names.  The  thefts  thus  made  both  of  property  and  money,  out  of 
both  white  and  black,  by  the  Government  agents,  in  amount  baffle 
computation  —  having  been  carefully  covered  up  with  Congressional 
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whitewash,  and  all  voices  of  complaint  and  remonstrance  effectually 
silenced  by  the  psalms  of  thanksgiving  sung  by  the  "  trooly  loil "  of 
the  Union  League,  and  the  nasal  exhortations  of  such  loyal  lights  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  Association  as  Schuyler  Colfax,  Ben  Butler,  Henry  Wil- 
son, and  the  "  benevolent  Howard,"  who  literally  shames  the  name  of 
his  English  namesake,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  progenitor  —  not 
to  speak  of  the  millions  on  millions  piled  on  the  hapless  heads  of  the 
Southern  people,  black  and  white,  by  bogus  Legislatures,  and  ras- 
cally, and   sometimes    refugee  "Governors" — by  special   orders  so 
called,  but  never  legally  elected,  nor  really  representing  the  public 
vote  —  as  well  as  the  illegal  exactions  of  tribute  levied  under  the  name 
of  taxes.     One  operation  alone,  that  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  ingenuity  as  well  as  gigantic  proportions 
these  schemes  of  robbery  assumed.     In  The  Southern  Magazine 
for  November,  1873,  this  matter  has  been  touched  upon,  caustic  ap- 
;    plied  to  this  ulcer  which  a  Radical  Congress  refused  to  probe  or  even 
permit  the  examination  of,  screening  the  chief  culprit  who  bears  a 
!    name  honored  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  philanthropy,  but 
j    destined   to  be  a  synonym  for  fraud  and  shame  on  this  side  hereafter, 
I    as  well  as  through  fear  of  revelations  affecting  other  Pharisees  of  the 
I :  same  school  as  yet  undetected  if  strongly  suspected.     But  the  truth 
[    will  be  brought  out  finally,  for  the  daily  press  has  taken  up  the  inves- 
tigation ;  and  stealthy  as  are  the  steps  of  fraud,  they  ever  leave  traces 
•   which  finally  may  be  traced  home.     In  the  interval  we  can  only  see 
l,;  as  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  the  outlines  of  this  gigantic  robbery,  in 
'  the  much  abused  names  of  humanity  and  philanthropy.     Into  that 
:  gulf  of  darkness,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  were  sunk  not  only  upwards 
M  of   $30,000,000  in   hard  cash,  both  of    Federal   and   ex-Confederate 
\'\  money,  but  unreckoned  and  unaccounted  for  millions  more  wrung  out 
I  of  white  and  black  under  lying  pretexts,  as  well  as  stolen  from  the 
i  ]  proceeds  of  "  sales,  fines,  and  forfeitures  "  of  Confederate  private  prop- 
|t  erty,  authorised  and  unauthorised  by  Federal   authority.     Its  works 
1'!  survive  it  only  in  the  pickings   made   by  "General"  Howard  and  his 
1  band  of  forty  thieves,  and  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  many  private  for- 
1  tunes,  as  well  as  the  relapse  into  swamp  and  jungle  of  those  former 
:   !  garden-spots,  the  sea-islands  and   rice-fields  of  South  Carolina,  stolen 
;   I  from  their  proprietors  ("  convey,"  the  wise  it  call),  and  given  to  their 
1  ;  1  former  slaves  and  other  negroes,  without  warrant  of  law,  or  even  of  Con- 
I  I',  gress.    Yet  even  the  so-called  "wards  of  the  nation" — the  people  for 
1  5  whose  benefit  it  was  pretended  this  Bureau  was  created  — were  not  per- 

I  mitted  to  dip  into  this  Pactolean  stream,  but  were  pillaged  even  out  of 

I I  their  dues  and  earnings,  first  by  the  philanthropic  Howard,  Bullock,  and 
.  jt  the  swarm  of  white  officials  who  dammed  it  up,  and  alone  drank  of  it, 

1;  and  by  the  Freedmen's  Savings  Banks,  in  which  those  truly  evangelical 
'■  I'  bankers.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  deposited  their  earnings,  together  with  the 
1^  spoils  of  the  confiscated  whites,  in  the  Washington  branch  of  their 
<i  Ebenezer  —  doubtless  with  the  aid  of  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  That 
t-  '  benevolent  banking-house,  and  equally  benevolent  branch  of  the 
%  :  Bureau,  have  lately  come  to  grief  ;  and  the  deposits  of  the  freedmen 
jf  }  in  its  branches,  throughout  the  South,  will  be  fully  as  safe  as  in  the 
l6  j .  pockets  of  Gen.  Howard  and  his  company.  Smothered  as  the  inves- 
al !! 
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tigation  into  "  General  "  Howard's  conduct  of  the  Bureau  was  in  Con- 
gress, enough  leaked  out  to  show  the  modus  operandi  of  this  most 
philanthropic  of  plunderers  and  pickpockets,  since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tus Tofnlinson,  immortalised  in  Buhver's  Paul  Clifford.  For  we  have 
hints  of  the  way  in  which  these  evangelical  and  "troolyloil"  plunderers 
deftly  inserted  their  fingers  into  the  poor  freedmen's  pockets,  while 
plunging,  up  to  their  armpits,  into  the  white  man's  more  capacious 
one.  "The  late  unpleasantness"  to  the  Cookes  has  brought  this  out 
afresh.  The  communicative  cashier  of  the  Washington  banking- 
house  is  reported  as  thus  conversing  with  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  interviewed  him.     The  colloquy  is  curious  and  instructive  : 

"  Correspondent — I  have  heard  that  the  Cookes  had  the  abandoned 
and  captured  property  fund  for  quite  a  while,  until  Edmunds  offered 
his  joint  resolution  covering  it  into  the  Treasur)'  ? 

"  Cashier — I  can't  say  positively  about  this,  but  I  think  the  story 
you  have  heard  is  true.  I  know  that  if  any  Southern  Union  man  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  property  released  or  value  for  it,  he  had  always 
to  go  to  Huntington  and  the  Cookes.  I  know  that  Edmunds  said 
that  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  put  an  end  to  shameful  abuses 
in  connection  with  this  fund.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  positive 
proof  on  this  point,  but  in  the  minority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  late  insurrectionar)'  States,  I  find  the 
following  :  *  30th  of  March,  1868. —  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
covering  into  the  Treasury  the  proceeds  of  all  captured  and  abandoned 
property  ;'  and  when  that  resolution  was  passed,  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke 
&  Co.  had  520,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  cotton  in  their  possession, 
on  which  they  had  been  banking  for  years.     (See  Ku-Klux  report,  vol. 

I-,  page  45-)" 

From  the  year  1866  to  1S71,  it  appears  from  the  facts  that  leaked 
out  during  the  suppressed  investigation  of  Gen.  Howard's  management 
of  this  machine,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  received  from  appropriations 
in  hard  cash,  directly  from  Congress,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  a  good 
deal  of  which  necessarily  came  out  of  Southern  taxpayers  (white). 
But  this  was  only  one  item,  and  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
attached  to  this  Congressional  appropriation,  requiring  at  least  a 
show  of  fairness  in  its  disbursement.  The  more  direct  spoliation  of 
the  Southern  "  rebels  "  was  through  the  appropriation  of  lands  and 
personal  property  belonging  to  them,  often  without  even  the  color  of 
equity  or  the  shadow  of  law,  or  even  that  poor  substitute  for  either, 
an  Act  of  Congress.  The  greater  portion  was  stolefi  from  refugees  or 
helpless  women  and  children,  who  owned  it,  or  from  "  disloyal " 
persons,  which  meant  people  who  had  some  remnants  of  property  left 
after  the  havoc  of  war  and  spoliations  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  their 
rapacious  camp-followers,  to  whom  full  license  was  given  by  Sherman 
and  his  lieutenants.  How  enormous  this  plunder  was  we  may  conjec- 
ture from  the  glimpses  given  us  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Bureau, 
by  the  partial  lifting  of  the  veil,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  the 
plundered  people  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Cotton  States,  given  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  this  Pharisee  and  his  pious  associates. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  General  Balloch,  Howard's  aide  in 
this  peace-raid  on  property,  "  the  Freedmen's  fund  was  comi-""sed  of 
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money  that  came  m.  from  miscellaneous  sources  !"  In  addition  to  tliat 
appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Bureau  filled  its  coffers,  "fro7n  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  crops  [whose  ?],  fro?7i  fines,  from  rents  of  abandoned 
lafids,'^  "  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  What  "  all  that  sort  of  thing  "  was, 
shall  be  shown  a  little  later. 

Balloch,  who  was  the  cashier  of  the  Bureau,  of  v/hich  Howard  was 
head  under  the  sounding  title  of  "  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Refugees  [black],  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands,"  on  cross-exam- 
ination before  the  Congressional  committee,  testified  that  he  had  five 
separate  funds,  for  which  he  kept  five  separate  accounts,  viz  :  the 
Congressional  appropriations,  the  Freedmen's  fund,  the  School  fund, 
the  "Retained  Bounty"  fund,  and  the  "General  Bounty"  fund.  The 
amount  of  the  first  has  already  been  stated  at  ^20,000,000,  of  which 
Balloch's  own  statement  accounted  for  only  $13,000,000.  The  Freed- 
men's fund  he  put  down  at  upwards  of  $541,000.  The  enormous 
grab  of  lands  made  by  this  bureau  may  be  judged  by  the  admissions 
made  by  its  managers,  "that  in  1865-66,  with  no  returns  from  Ala- 
bama, Florida  and  Texas,  and  jDartial  (and  garbled)  returns  from 
other  States,  the  Bureau  claimed  possession  of  768,500  acres  of  land 
(161,131  under  cultivation)  and  1596  pieces  of  town-property,  yielding 
on  a  moderate  average  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars 
per  annum,"  and  most  probably  double  or  treble  that  amount.  For 
"General"  Howard,  in  his  official  report  of  October  20,  1869,  airily 
refers  to  the  nearly  800,000  acres  of  farming  lands  and  about  5000 
pieces  of  town-property,  transferred  to  this  Bureau  by  military  and 
Treasury  officers,  or  taken  up  "  by  my  Assistant-Commissioners," 
placing  the  leases  derived  from  them  at  $400,000,  an  absurdly  small 
estimate,  and  not  including  "  all  that  sort  of  thing "  of  which  his 
secretary  speaks.  About  400,000  acres  of  lands  are  not  accounted 
for  on  the  books  at  all,  or  put  under  the  general  head  of  "  restored 
to  owners,"  for  what  "  consideration  "  is  not  stated.  The  "  School 
fund"  was  the  amount  realised  from  the  seizure  and  sale  of  Confed- 
erate government  property,  but  v/hat  its  character  or  amount  might 
be  the  public  will  never  know,  unless  a  real  instead  of  sham  investi- 
gating committee  hereafter  shall  compel  confession,  if  not  restitution. 
The  "  Retained  Bounty  fund  "  was  part  of  the  State  bounties  sent  by 
Massachusetts  and  other  Northern  States  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  to  recruit  colored  soldiers  to  fill  their  quotas,  these  Northern 
loyalists  preferring  to  put  their  money  rather  than  their  lives  in  the 
scale.  By  an  order  of  Gen.  Butler,  part  of  this  money  these  colored 
recruits  (to  put  it  mildly)  were  cheated  out  of,  as  he  "  ordered  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  amount  to  he  retained  and  not  paid  them  then" 
—  or  ever !  The  amount  thus  retained  from  the  colored  substitutes 
/Was  100  to  200  dollars  per  head,  and  Butler  and  Howard  alone  know 
how  much  it  was  and  where  it  was  put.  Probably  it  was  placed 
"where  it  would  do  most  good,"  oa  the  improved  Massachusetts  plan. 

But  a  more  damaging  statement  than  this  cool  recapitulation  of  the 
plunder  of  a  province,  reconstructed  out  of  thirteen  States,  and  treated 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Verres,  combined  with  the  grasping  greed 
of  Crassus  (the  fate  of  v,'hich  worthies  may  yet  prove  that  of  their 
American  imitators,  ere  long),  is  to  be  found  in  an  r.ggregation  of  their 
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sources  of  supply,  compiled  from  their  general  admissions  and  the 
Acts  of  Congress. 

^  r  Congressional  appropriations  (say)        .         $20,000,000 
5  J  General  bounty  fund  .         .         .  8,000,000 

"2 1  Freedmen  and  Refugee  fund         .        -.  7,000,000 

w  [  Retained  bounty  fund  (Gen.  Butler's)   .  2,000,000 

tg|  (  School  fund,  Confederate  property  confiscated 
S|  -I  and  stolen      .....  2,500,000 

K«  C  

This  is  an  approximate  estimate  only,  but  a  liberal  one  to  the  plun- 
derers, who  did  not  deal  lightly  with  Confederate  property,  nor  stint 
themselves  in  exhibiting  a  "  loyalty  "  so  remunerative,  and  whose  op- 
portunities had  as  little  limit  as  their  greed  —  the  elasticity  of  their  con- 
sciences being  the  limit  of  both.  What  the  South  really  lost  in  this  way 
never  can  be  known,  for  death  has  sealed  many  lips  which  might 
have  revealed  much,  and  those  who  know  w'ill  not  tell. 

The  last  item  in  Howard  and  Balloch's  random  inventory  of  their 
"pickings  and  stealings,"  w^as  "the  General  Bounty  Fund,"  which  is 
roughly  reckoned  by  the  ready-reckoner  of  the  World  newspaper  at 
Washington  to  have  netted  the  Bureau  about  $8,000,000,  The  result 
of  these  various  accumulations  from  all  sources,  according  to  the  ad- 
missions of  the  managers  of  the  Bureau  themselves,  before  the  very 
friendly  Congressional  committee  which  met  for  the  purpose  of  white- 
washing the  Bureau,  and  giving  certificates  of  character  to  its  con- 
ductors, is  as  follows,  when  put  into  figures,  which  "  can't  lie,"  though 
men  may  lie  about  them. 

Milch  Cows  for  the  National  Dairy,  miscalled  Freedmen's  Bureau,  &*c. 
March  1st,  1867. 

Balance  on  hand  (Balloch's  report  of)        .  $247,201.25 

Rents,  fines,  &c.,      .....  67,606.17 

Government  Farms,  Q)      ....  46,641.28 

Rent  of  buildings,  (?)...          .  27,494.80 

Rent  of  lands,            .....  6,712.90 

Transportation,         .         .         .         ,          ,  2,119.96 

Sales  of  stores  to  planters         .         .         .  141,458.86 

Total  to  March  31st,  1870,     .         .     $541,235.22 

So  far  Gen.  Balloch's  statement  as  to  his  and  Howard's  balance 
sheet  up  to  the  sale. 

As  to  the  dealings  of  these  men  with  the  Government  w^hich  was 
particeps  criminis^  and  proposed  sharing  the  plunder  of  the  whites  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blacks  with  these  their  agents,  that  is  a  matter  in 
which  we  of  the  South  feel  small  concern.  Whether  there  was  or  was 
not  "  honor  among  thieves  "  in  these  transactions,  regards  not  the  out- 
siders beyond  the  poor  freedmen  —  first  pillaged  by  the  withholding  of 
the  Bureau  money  meant  for  them  ;  next  by  the  Butlerian  appro- 
priation of  their  bounty-money,  for  which  they  sold  themselves  as  sub- 
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stitutes  for  their  Northern  friends,  who  had  no  stomach  for  the  fight ; 
and  thirdly,  through  the  failure  of  the  great  central  Freedmen's  Bank 
and  its  branches,  instituted  by  their  friend  Jay  Cooke  and  Howard, 
to  receive  and  keep  (literally)  the  earnings  of  their  labor  for  the  last 
five  years,  and  which  promises  now  permanently  to  do  so  —  unless  there 
be  something  still  left  in  the  bottom  of  that  Bureau  which  the  banking 
member  of  the  firm  knows  of  and  chooses  to  force  his  sleeping  partners 
to  produce. 

Impressions  Made  in  1868. 

So  much  for  the  statistical  part  of  the  question.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  observations  made  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tour  of 
1868  will  suffice  in  this  connection,  and  the  later  experiences  will  point 
the  contrast,  and  show  the  progress  made  since  that  period,  which  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  remember.  The  general  aspect  of  the  cotton 
region,  and  of  the  Southern  towns  where  the  emancipated  slaves  held 
.carnival,  can  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  few  salient  peculiarities 
noted  and  jotted  down  at  the  time.  What  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
-Was  then  enduring  and  has  since  suffered  the  world  knows  too  well, 
■and  the  history  of  the  new  Hayti  into  which  negro  and  carpet-bagger 
,  converted  South  Carolina  is  equally  familiar  to  American  and  for- 
,etgner.  The  immortality  of  infamy  which  must  crown  the  chief 
spoliators,  as  well  as  the  responsible  superiors  who  connived  at  when 
they  did  not  command  outrage,  spoliation  and  oppression,  renders 
.reference  to  such  things  superfluous.  A  general  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  countiy  and  people,  white  and  black,  will  suffice  for  the  present 
purpose,  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  sham  and  real  recon- 
struction—  promise  and  performance. 

My  first  halt  after  leaving  New  Orleans  in  August,  1868,  was  at: 
Mobile,  the  passage  to  which  was  then  made  by  water,  and  not  as  now 
by  rail.  Even  before  reaching  the  landing-place,  indications  of  the 
new  order  of  things  were  visible.  Not  only  was  the  change  indicated 
iby  the  two  abandoned  forts  at  the  entrance,  from  which  the  .cannon 
liad  never  been  removed,  but  in  the  absence  of  shipping  from  those 
«nce  busy  wharfs,  and  the  crowd  of  idle  negroes  who  stood  staring  at 
,our  disembarkation,  without  any  effort  to  aid  in  it,  and  who  congre- 
gated on  the  landing-place  merely  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  Land- 
ing and  passing  through  the  streets,  more  of  the  blessings  of  recon- 
struction were  visible  in  the  general  air  of  desertion  and  decay  per- 
vading the  place,  and  in  the  swarms  of  idle  negroes,  of  all  ages  and 
gexes,  congregated  at  the  corners,  all  industriously  doing  nothing,  and 
evidently  intending  to  do  it  persistently.  The  whites  appeared  active 
and  busy  enough.  The  negroes  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a  carnival,  and 
although  generally  ragged,  dirty  and  unhealthy-looking,  reminded  one 
of  Italian  lazzaroni,  evidently  regarding  liberty  as  a  license  to  be 
lazy.  Subsequent  investigation  showed  that  a  colony  of  several 
thousand  of  these  people  had  squatted  down  in  the  suburbs  of  Mobile, 
neither  working  nor  caring  to  work,  but  living  on  fishing  and  hunting 
in  the  day  time,  and  stealing  at  night.  As  the  friendly  Government 
furnished  them  with  arms  forbidden  to  the  white  "  Rebels,"  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  what  a  blessing  this  colony  proved  to  the  impover- 
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ished  community  on  which  it  was  a  parasite.  Midsummer  is  always 
a  dead  time  in  trade  with  Mobile,  as  with  her  extreme  Southern  sisters, 
so  it  was  impossible  to  judge  how  far  her  once  active  trade  had  been 
paralysed  ;  but  her  people  bore  their  cross  with  dignity  and  courage, 
and  were  neither  despondent  nor  hopeless  of  a  better  future.  The 
external  marks  of  the  war  were  by  no  means  so  perceptible  on  the  city 
itself,  which  had  suffered  little  comparatively,  as  on  the  white  popula- 
tion, whose  position  relatively  to  that  of  the  black  seemed  to  have 
been  reversed,  in  so  far  as  authority  could  effect  it,  and  the  consequent 
torpor  of  trade  and  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  reputable  portion  of  the 
community.  The  chief  enployment  of  the  negroes  by  day  appeared  to 
be  lounging  around  the  liquor-shops  and  basking  in  the  shade  ;  and 
every  night  was  made  hideous  by  torch-light  processions,  and  mobs  of 
all  sexes  parading  the  streets,  led  and  officered  by  the  repulsive-look- 
ing white  carpet-baggers,  who  exercised  complete  control  over  them. 
On  these  occasions  the  whites  retired  to  their  houses,  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  ever)'  pretext  to  collision  —  which  the  negroes  seemed  to 
court  —  was  carefully  avoided.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  stay  in 
at  that  time,  either  for  citizen  or  stranger  ;  and  the  theft  of  public  and 
private  property  was  open  and  audacious,  with  and  without  form  of 
law,  under  carpet-bag  auspices. 

Proceeding  to  Montgomery',  historic  as  the  whilom  capital  of  the 
ex-Confederacy,  and  through  the  upper  portion  of  Alabama,  the  signs 
were  more  cheering.  The  crops  were  good,  and  the  negroes  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  were  less  insolent  and  aggressive,  and  more  will- 
ing to  work  than  in  Mobile.  In  fact,  the  remark  might  be  made  almost 
universally  that  as  you  receded  from  the  seaboard  cities  —  the  haunts 
of  the  carpet-bagger  —  such  ever  was  the  case. 

The  status  in  Mississippi  was  much  the  same  as  in  Alabama  ; 
•only  Jackson,  its  capital,  showed  externally  more  marks  of  the  ravages 
of  war  in  its  burnt  buildings,  and  open  spaces  on  which  residences 
once  stood,  while  a  death-like  torpor  seemed  hanging  over  the  place 
and  people.  At  ever)'  station  might  be  seen  numbers  of  able-bodied 
black  men  and  women,  staring  stupidly  at  the  trains  and  infrequent 
passengers,  doing  nothing,  while  the  desolate  and  uncultivated  fields 
which  bordered  the  line  of  railroad,  and  were  visible  all  around,  spoke 
eloquently  of  neglect  and  want,  and  appealed  to  the  strong  sentiment 
of  self-preservation  for  labor. 

This  melancholy  picture  repeated  itself  in  monotonous  iteration  fn 
the  long  journey  through  the  cotton  countr)'.  On  touching  Virginia 
the  improvement  was  manifest.  It  was  where  the  black  outnumbered 
the  white  population  that  things  were  at  their  worst.  As  Carlyle  says 
•  of  the  West  India  emancipation  experiment :  "  Sunk  to  his  eyes  in 
saccharine  juices,  and  with  sufficiency  of  pumpkin,  without  labor, 
Cuffee  will  not  work,"  and  also  interferes  with  the  whites  who  will. 

Immediately  around  the  white  planter's  residence  may  be  seen  a 
small  belt  of  cultivation  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  tilled  by  the  hands 
of  the  owner  and  his  sons,  occasionally  assisted  by  the  few  negroes 
who  can  be  coaxed,  or  who  are  compelled  by  hunger,  to  work.  But 
the  broad  acres  of  the  old  plantation,  once  nodding  with  plenteous 
harvests  at  this  season,  are  now  bleak  and  bare,  carpeted  with  grass 
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and  weeds  within  their  enclosures,  even  when  the  negroes  have  not 
stolen  the  fences  for  fuel.  Of  stock,  poultry,  or  other  living  things, 
quadruped  or  biped,  or  even  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  country  is 
destitute,  for  the  reconstructed  freedman  steals  everything  of  that 
kind,  however  well  watched,  and  the  planter  in  despair  has  desisted  from 
acting  merely  as  his  caterer.  Hence  the  travel  through  the  South  now 
(1868)  presents  few  sights  or  sounds  to  eye  or  ear  of  voyager,  such  as 
M'ere  wont  to  greet  both  in  former  days.  Everything  is  singularly  sad 
and  still,  though  nature  still  is  lavish  to  this  land  in  exuberant  vege- 
tation, and  scents  the  wild  woods  with  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia, 
most  magnificent  of  ilowers,  most  powerful  of  perfumes.  The  mute, 
protest  of  this  sombre  scenery  and  wide-spread  desertion  and  deso- 
lation, coupled  with  the  social  changes  for  the  worse,  against  a  recon- 
struction which  might  rather  be  styled  destruction,  speaks  to  the 
traveller  more  eloquently  than  the  loudest  lamentation  could  do.  Yet 
unreconstructed  Mississippi,  with  its  negro  majority,  has  fared  better 
than  her  supposed  more  fortunate  sisters,  inasmuch  as  she,  unlike 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  had  not  a  Comus  crew  of  carpet-bag 
and  negro  legislators  controlling  her  legislation,  nor  a  negro  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor presiding  over  her  Senate.  She  also  has  retained  a 
few  decent  native  judges,  and  has  found  military  shoulder-straps  less 
costly  than  carpet-bags  to  carry. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  from  Jackson  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence 
to  Atlanta,  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  You  see  the  same  un- 
cultivated fields  (or  partially  cultivated  only),  the  same  crowds  of 
lazy  lounging  negroes,  male  and  female,  at  the  railway  stations  and 
the  country  stores,  dirty,  discontented,  slouching,  half  servile  and  half 
insolent  in  manner.  You  also  observe  the  sturdy  sunburnt  white  men, 
old  and  young,  toiling  in  the  fields  in  place  of  the  loitering  negroes, 
with  care  inscribed  on  their  worn  faces,  apparently  not  hopeful,  yet 
resigned  to  their  hard  lot,  and  manfully  fronting  it.  Of  intemperance 
T  saw  none  during,  my  whole  long  journey  among  these  white  men, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  and  these  wore  the  livery  of  Uncle  Sam.  In 
this  respect  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  war, 
the  people  seeming  to  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  self-indulgence. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  negroes,  who  seem  desperately  ad- 
dicted to  drink,  and  indulge  in  it  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  both 
men  and  women,  both  of  whom  have  deteriorated  much  in  personal 
appearance  as  well  as  in  dress.  But  the  thing  which  strikes  the  trav- 
eller most  forcibly  in  curious  contrast /J  the  number  of  white  and  the 
paucity  of  black  children,  the  one  race  apparently  making  a  rapid  nat- 
ural increase,  the  other  almost  stopping  still.  The  fact  is  stated, 
without  attempting  to  assign  the  cause  ;  but  whereas  boys  and  girls 
of  eight  or  ten  years  are  numerous,  those  of  a  lesser  age  are  almost 
invisible.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  a  dozen  children  in  arms,  nor 
half  a  dozen  black  babies  during  a  trip  of  thousands  of  miles  through 
the  extreme  South.  The  disciples  of  Malthus  and  Mill  would  be  de- 
lighted to  witness  the  sudden  "  limit  to  production  "  put  on  this  coir- 
modity,  of  which  they  declare  there  is  a  surplus  already,  in  a  quarter 
hitherto  remarkable  for  the  reverse,  for  the  race  has  been  the  most 
prolific  in  the  world.     As  the  women  of  "  African  descent "  no  longer 
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work  as  they  used  to  do,  but  personate  the  "lilies  of  the  valley," 
which  neither  toil  nor  spin,  one  would  suppose  maternity  would  be  on 
the  increase.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case  ;  and  should  it  continue,  the 
solution  of  the  African  problem  will  be  given  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  "  The  stories  of  Ku-Klux  and  outrages  on  negroes  by  whites 
are  gross  exaggerations  ;  of  a  like  stamp  are  the  stories  of  lawlessness 
and  use  of  fire-arms.  I  not  only  never  carried  a  weapon  during  this  trip, 
but  never  saw  one  used,  and  never  heard  on  the  spot  those  tragic  talcs 
retailed  at  the  time  in  New  York  newspapers  as  occurring  there.  That 
ignorant  negroes  instigated  by  evil  advisers  among  the  carpet-baggers, 
who  live  by  agitation,  provoke  collisions,  I  myself  have  seen,  and  have 
wondered  at  the  grim  patience  on  the  part  of  the  white  men  which 
averted  them  at  Mobile,  Montgomery,  in  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where. It  is  literally  in  this  case  the  wolf  complaining  of  the  lamb." 
The  freedman,  when  left  to  follow  his  own  impulses,  manifests  good 
feeling  towards  his  white  neighbors,  and  the  peace  on  the  plantations 
is  perfect.  The  only  interruption  there  to  his  doing  his  old  work  in 
his  old  way  arises  from  two  causes :  firstly,  the  loss  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  former  master  and  present  manager  to  control  or  compel  his 
regular  labor,  or  even  to  enforce  his  performance  of  his  contract — even 
bylaw  —  for  he  is  not  responsible  in  damages,  owning  nothing,  and  the 
courts  (as  at  present  constituted)  are  in  his  favor,  to  please  their 
Washington  masters.  This  is  a  passive  cause  of  difficulty,  in  which 
the  distinction  between  slave  and  freedman's  labor  tells.  The  second 
is  an  active  cause  —  the  interference  of  the  carpet-bagger,  and  the 
political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  new  master  he  has 
got  in  the  Leagues,  which  bind  him  body  and  soul,  whose  summons 
he  obeys  implicitly  and  trustfully,  and  at  whose  call  he  "  lays  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe  "  to  attend  elections  or  mass-meetings,  for  days 
or  weeks  together,  just  at  the  moment  when  his  absence  is  most  fatal 
to  the  crop.  These  are  the  industrious  freedmen,  who  will  work.  But 
there  is  a  large  class  that  will  not,  composed  either  of  the  politicians, 
who  are  chiefly  very  small  office-holders,  or  doled  out  a  pittance  to  act 
as  "  ward  politicians  "  to  keep  up  the  organisation,  or  who  hang  about 
the  cities  and  towns  as  idlers  and  vagabonds ;  or  the  class  who,  herd- 
ing together  in  the  piney-woods  or  swamp-lands,  are  rapidly  becoming 
outlaws,  and  relapsing  into  their  old  African  barbarism  and  reviving 
heathen  superstitions  in  the  very  heart  of  our  new  civilisation.  That 
"  sounding  cymbal,"  Charles  Sumner,  has  rung  the  changes  on  the 
"barbarism  of  slavery;"  he  now  can  find  a  fitter  and  truer  theme  in 
the  "  barbarism  of  freedom,"  as  interpreted  by  the  poor  wretches  on 
whom  it  has  been  forced,  many  of  whom  have  proved  too  ignorant 
and  too  vicious  to  comprehend  or  use  that  great  boon  rightly,  but  are 
sinking  into  bestiality  through  its  abuse.  Voudouism,  with  its  wild 
superstition  and  bloody  rites,  has  been  revived  and  flourishes,  not 
alone  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana,  but  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina. 
Hard  as  it  is  to  pry  into  its  mysteries,  or  even  learn  of  its  orgies,  yet 
enough  leaks  out  from  time  to  time  to  show  how  these  superstitious 
savages  (as  many  at  least  still  are,  even  in  the  second  generation)  still 
cling  to  their  old  traditions,  and  reject  our  teaching,  with  an  obstinacy, 
though  not  an  intelligence,  equal  to  that  of  the  Arab  or  the  Hindoo. 
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"  Voudoo  women  "  are  known  and  pointed  out ;  and  one,  "  The  Queen," 
to  whom  the  other  negroes  pay  superstitious  reverence,  is  even  known 
well  by  name,  and  almost  openly  exercises  her  functions  at  New  Or- 
leans. They  have  also  revived  the  old  New  England  belief  in  witches  ; 
and  in  one  instance  the  demoralisation  is  complete :  the  prevalence 
of  that  terrible  crime  against  posterity,  as  well  as  against  Nature  and 
the  great  Creator  —  the  suppression  of  natural  increase.* 

"There  is  one  sickening  sight  which  no  man  of  any  sensibility  or. 
self-respect,  whether  Southern  or  Northern-born,  having  once  seen, 
voluntarily  would  witness  again.  I  refer  to  those  miserable  mockeries 
and  parodies  on  Legislatures,  which  now  do  duty  for  those  high-toned 
and  intelligent  bodies  of  freemen  who  formerly  performed  those  func- 
tions. Ignorance,  venality,  brutality,  dirt  and  indecency,  both  material 
and  moral ;  utter  disregard  of  all  decorum,  honor  or  honesty,  charac- 
terise the  hybrid  assemblies  of  '  mean  whites '  and  uneducated  blacks 
who  fraternise  freely  in  those  so-called  legislative  bodies,  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  which  are  still  powerless  to  select  their  own  legisla- 
tors, either  through  the  force  or  fraud  of  the  dominant  party,  or  of  the 
creatures  it  has  spawned  upon  the  South.  One  look  at  such  Legisla- 
tures as  those  of  South  Carolina  or  Louisiana,  with  the  negro  element 
preponderating,  and  the  crawling  carpet-bagger  hounding  him  on  to 
wholesale  spoliation  and  theft,  with  a  negro  mob  surging  around  its 
doors,  hungry  for  spoils,  must  satisfy  any  impartial  observer  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,  which  are  cruel  as  Dante  says  of  similar 
culprits  in  hell :  '  hateful  equally  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  of  God ' — 
let  us  not  regard  them,  but  pass  on." 

Passing  through  Georgia,  even  over  the  line  of  Sherman's  march, 
whose  traces  yet  remain,  evidences  of  returning  prosperity  present 
themselves  in  the  greater  breadth  of  lands  under  cultivation,  and  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  people.  Reaching  Atlanta,  these  impressions 
are  strengthened,  and  the  traveller  might  almost  imagine  himself 
transported  back  to  the  prosperous  North  —  it  looks  so  little  like  2l  post- 
bellum  town,  and  bears  so  unmistakable  a  stamp  of  progress.  The 
fierce  flames  of  war  which  have  so  scathed  and  blighted  most  of  the 
Southern  country,  seem  to  have  spared  Georgia ;  for  Savannah  as  well 
as  Atlanta  has  increased  in  population  and  means  since  the  war,  and 
actually  profited  and  grown  fat  on  the  decay  of  her  old  rivals  Charles- 
ton and  Mobile.  This  picture  of  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding desolation,  is  as  refreshing  to  the  tourist  as  the  brief  rest 
afforded  by  the  oasis  in  the  desert.  Passing  thence  in  a  few  hours 
to  Charleston,  is  like  re-entering  the  dreary  desert  again  ;  and  the  same 
monotonous  experience  is  his  who  traverses  that  unhappy  State  to 
Columbia,  and  thence  up  the  Charlotte  road  to  Raleigh,  reminding 
one  of  the  stern  Scriptural  phrase,  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  ;  " 
for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  route  seems  to  show  that  Sherman  ful- 
filled his  promise,  that  the  crow  which  flew  over  the  route  he  passed 

*  The  same  practice  continnes  np  to  this  day,  to  a  terrible  extent,  as  the  following  testimony  from 
reliable  medical  sources  will  prove,  and  which  any  traveller's  experience  in  the  far  South  will  confirm  : 
'  It  is  stated  as  the  result  ofinvestigation  on  the  part  of  medical  men  in  Eastern  Virginia,  that  nearly 
or  quite  60  per  cent,  of  mortality  among  the  negroes  since  the  war,  indicates  scrofulous  diathesis,  the 
result  of  want  of  proper  food,  clothing  and  lodgment  ;  and  in  Georgia  for  four  years  after  the  war,  and 
probably  up  to  the  present  time,  foeticide  has  been  committed  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  by  use  of  a 
tea  made  from  the  root  of  the  cotton  plant." 
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within  that  State  "would  have  to  carry  his  own  provisions."  Between 
Augusta  and  Charleston,  and  from  Branchville  to  Charleston,  the 
threat  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  negroes  on  the  wayside 
appear  to  share  in  the  general  misery  with  their  fon-ner  masters. 
South  Carolina  sits  like  a  new  Niobe  amid  the  waste  places  of  Charles- 
ton never  rebuilt,  and  the  ashes  of  Columbia,  whose  chimney 
stacks  alone  mark  the  sites  of  the  residences  which  once  beautified 
that  once  beautiful  and  defenceless  town,  destroyed  in  violation  of  all 
acknowledged  rules  of  civilised  warfare.  With  the  negro  four  to  one 
in  her  Legislature,  despoiled  of  her  property,  placed  between  Federal 
bayonets  and  carpet-bag  legislation  ;  banknipt  in  fortune  and  almost 
in  hope,  the  indomitable  pride  and  courage  of  this  truly  "  chivalrous  " 
people  yet  sustain  them,  and  compel  the  respect  of  those  who  fear 
them  still  even  in  their  fallen  state,  and  persecute  them  so  bitterly  on 
that  account. 

In  North  Carolina  things  are  not  quite  so  bad,  yet  bad  enough  ; 
though  the  people  of  the  old  North  State  are  very  much  oppressed 
and  wretchedly  poor ;  while  the  exceptional  disadvantage  of  having  a 
native  Radical  party  (white)  under  Gov.  Holden's  lead,  depresses  her 
true  sons  into  greater  sadness  still.  The  negro  is  not  so  insolent  nor 
so  troublesome  here  ;  for  though  in  the  ascendant  here,  he  does  not  out- 
number the  whites  ;  and  the  State  has  ever  been  so  poor  that  it  did  not 
attract  the  swarm  of  carpet-baggers  which  has  settled  down  like  a 
flight  of  locusts  on  her  richer  sisters  further  South.  Into  Virginia 
from  the  two  Carolinas  is  a  pleasant  transition  ;  for  old  Virginia, 
weather-beaten  and  war-scarred  as  she  is,  vidua  et  victa,  leaning  on  her 
shattered  spear  a  captive,  still  shows  signs  of  returning  strength  and 
energy.  Her  capital  city  has  been  rebuilt  and  looks  prosperous,  and 
even  Petersburg  is  recovering  from  the  wounds  of  war  \  while  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country  and  people  is  more  encouraging  than  in  any 
part  of  the  South,  save  Georgia.  Virginia  will  throw  off  her  widow's 
weeds  and  enjoy  liberty  and  life  just  so  soon  as  "free  soil "  and  free 
ballot  are  hers  once  more,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  hour  of  her 
liberation  is  not  distant.  For  the  white  man  in  Virginia  can  thrust 
the  black  and  the  carpet-bagger  aside  the  moment  Congress  unties 
their  hands,  which  in  her  exceptional  condition  and  position  it 
cannot  long  refuse. 

Such,  briefly  summed  up,  were  the  impressions  jotted  down  at  the 
time  of  this  tour,  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  additional 
memoranda : 

I  St.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  left  in  the  South  who  does  not  declare 
both  secession  as  a  doctrine  and  slavery  as  a  fact  to  be  stone  dead, 
and  who  does  not  earnestly  deprecate  the  revival  of  either. 

2d.  They  all  want  the  negro  to  stay  and  work,  for  they  cannot  do 
without  him  ;  are  willing  to  accord  him  political  equality  (perforce), 
but  will  never  admit  him  to  social :  they  will  sooner  be  expatriated  or 
exterminated. 

3d.  The  negro  does  not  desire  the  latter  more  than  the  white. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dunn  of  Louisiana  made  a  formal  disavowal  of 
any  such  wish  on  the  part  of  his  race  very  recently,  as  have  several  of 
their  other  leading  spirits.     The  few  who  claim  it  are  Northern  free 
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negroes,  who  have  come  down  as  colored  carpet-baggers,  several  out 
of  the  penitentiary. 

4th.  The  people  of  the  South  to-day  are  as  true  to  their  promises 
and  pledges  made  since  the  war,  as  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
union,  and  submission  to  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  as 
the  people  of  the  North ;  and  the  imprudent  and  unauthorised  utter- 
ances made  or  imputed  to  Southern  politicians  are  strongly  condemned. 
These  are  chiefly  fabrications  ;  but  politicians,  under  excitement  either 
mental  or  alcoholic,  will  talk  sanguinary  nonsense  at  the  South  as  well 
as  at  the  North  sometimes.  The  rant  of  a  Southern  stump-speaker, 
or  the  sanguinary  strophes  of  a  Sickles,  are  dubbed  "treason"  or 
"  truly  loil "  chiefly  according  to  the  degree  of  latitude  under  which 
the  speaker  spouts.  The  Southern  people  to-day  are  as  "  truly  loyal" 
to  the  Union  and  Constitution  as  those  of  the  North.  He  who  goes 
among  them  and  reports  otherwise,  must  be  either  knave  or  fool,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him.  Gen.  Grant's  report  is  as  true  now  as  when  it 
was  written  ;  only  the  feeling  he  then  describes  as  a  longing  for  a  real 
re-union  and  real  peace,  has  since  intensified  into  a  passion  on  the  part 
of  the  Southern  people.  They  re-echo  his  words,  to  which  his  followers 
will  not  listen,  "  Let  us  have  peace :  "  not  the  peace  so  sternly  sum- 
marised by  Tacitus,  which  is  a  synonym  of  the  solitude  of  desolation ; 
nor  yet  that  other  peace  which  Horace  Greeley  protested  against  as 
springing  from  "  an  Union  pinned  together  by  bayonets,"  but  a  re- 
stored Union  and  a  re-united  people. 

Such  was  the  external  aspect,  such  the  state  of  things  at  the  South 
in  1868.  Many  other  things  which  arrested  attention  then,  the  germs 
Avhich  since  have  expanded  into  fruition  and  produced  an  entirely  new 
condition  of  affairs,  materially  affecting  the  expansion  and  future 
growth  of  that  section,  space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  in  this 
place,  although  they  shall  have  due  notice  hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say 
in  this  connection,  that  the  incipient  symptoms  of  a  transition  process 
which  promised  curious  transformations  in  the  life  and  labor  of  that 
population  (both  white  and  colored)  were  evident  to  the  eye  oi  the  ob- 
server, and  many  of  them  so  striking  that  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  must  have  observed  them.  These  five  years,  fraught  with  great 
and  yet  uncompleted  changes,  have  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  the 
Southern  land  and  labor,  its  people  and  pursuits.  While  the  character 
of  the  Southern  white  man  or  woman  has  not  materially  changed,  yet 
the  habits  of  living,  the  customs,  and  the  forms  of  industry  and  effort,^ 
certainly  have  undergone  many  changes ;  while  the  general  progress 
and  prosperity  have  mide  a  rapid  and  still  accelerating  march  for- 
ward. The  traveller  now  over  the  routes  traversed  five  years  since,  is 
not  so  discouraged  or  disheartened  as  to  the  position  and  prospects  of 
the  people,  but  sees  proofs  of  rapid  and  of  real  reconstruction,  even 
where  the  scars  of  the  old  wounds  still  are  perceptible,  which  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unfortunate  localities)  have  been  so  entirely  healed 
as  not  to  attract  the  notice  of  one  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  the 
terrible  duel  which  inflicted  them.  With  the  exception  of  three  States, 
specially  singled  out  for  exemplary  punishment  protracted  until  this 
hour,  viz  :  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  to  which  Arkansas 
may  be  added  —  real  reconstruction,  not  the  gift  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent,  but  worked  out  by  the  stout  hearts  and  strong  hands  of  her 
sons,  is  being  surely  effected  ;  and  a  more  hopeful  present,  the  har- 
binger of  a  prosperous  future,  once  more  irradiates  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  the  long-suffering  Southern  people.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Texas  and  Missouri  have  already 
achieved  deliverance  from  the  Federal  and  carpet-bag  curse,  and  are 
prosperous  and  happy.  Their  sorrowing  sisters  further  South  are  strug- 
gling towards  similar  deliverance,  and  are  becoming  materially  pros- 
perous, as  the  improving  industrial  condition  and  prospects  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  even  of  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  attest, 
with  the  "old  man  of  the  sea"  still  on  their  shoulders.  Politically, 
in  the  majority  of  the  old  Confederate  States  the  condition  of  things 
is  still  bad  enough  ;  socially,  their  improvement  is  manifest ;  but  the 
industrial  development  and  material  improvement,  outside  "the  in- 
fected "  districts  where  negro  and  carpet-bag  miasma  poisons  the  atmos- 
phere, things  are  in  a  most  healthy  condition,  and  the  promise  of  pros- 
perity very  great. 

Important  as  the  restoration  of  political  privileges  undoubtedly 
must  ever  be  to  a  proud  and  honorable  people,  the  material  basis 
of  their  prosperity  rests  upon  the  industrial  and  material  condition 
of  the  community;  for  it  is  upon  these  foundations  its  wealth  and 
its  well-being  must  be  built  up.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  is  labor, 
intelligently  and  profitably  directed  ;  and  the  social  edifice  must  be 
reared  upon  it.  The  restoration  of  our  rights,  representation  as  well 
as  taxation,  and  the  purity  of  the  ballot-bo.x,  are  privileges  the  depri- 
vation of  which  no  wealth  could  compensate  a  people  for  ;  but  the 
restoration  of  these  will  surely  follow  the  recuperation  of  the  South. 
They  cannot  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that  hold  them  now  until 
that  is  achieved,  "^he  labor  of  the  Southern  white  man,  aye,  of  even 
the  bulk  of  the  black  ones,  by  no  Acts  of  Congress,  no  edicts  of  Grant 
Imperator,  though  construed  by  venal  judges  and  enforced  by  bayonets 
or  local  colored  militia,  can  it  be  controlled,  nor  its  fruits  stolen 
now  ;  for  the  snow  is  melting  and  the  flood  coming  in  a  deluge  to 
drown  out  rascality,  so  long  rampant  North  and  South.  In  defiance 
of  force  and  fraud  and  political  pressure,  the  South  may  now  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  the  hour  v/hen  she  shall  be  able  to  rid  her 
legislative  halls  and  her  soil  from  the  contamination  of  the  carpet- 
baggers, and  the  scalawag  as  well ;  when  the  negro  shall  again  quietly 
subside  into  his  proper  place,  which  is  certainly  not  that  of  legislator 
and  ruler,  and  enjoy  only  those  rights  and  privileges  to  which  his 
emancipation  and  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  entitle  him, 
discarding  the  idea  instilled  into  his  mind  by  the  carpet-bagger  and 
put  in  practice,  that  his  former  master  has  noio  "  no  rights  he  is  bound 
to  respect.''^  Laborare  est  orare  (work  is  worship),  said  the  wise  old 
monks.  It  is  more.  Work  is  life,  is  liberty,  to  the  community  as  to 
the  individual ;  and  the  Southern  people  of  to-day,  instinctively 
recognising  this  great  truth,  and  practising  on  the  conviction,  are 
working  out  their  own  earthly  salvation  in  despite  of  Caesars,  carpet- 
baggers, shoulder-straps,  and  the  supposed  "conflict  of  races."  How 
and  where  this  is  being  done,  and  the  places  and  people  where  and 
by  whom  this  great  battle  is  being  fought  and  won,  the'  series  of 
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articles  which  are  to  follow  this  introductory  one  shall  set  forth  fully 
and  clearly  by  facts  and  figures  collected  and  verified  on  the  spot,  and 
which  challenge  contradiction  or  refutation.  The  South  is  neither 
dead  nor  sleeping,  but  awakening  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life 
than  her  old  one,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  her  sons  will  strive 
to  make  immortal.     Esto  perpetua  ! 

Edward  De  Leon. 


IN   BEE  TOWN. 


A  PLEASANT  breakfast-room,  with  its  many  windows  opened 
to  the  breeze  and  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning ;  a  breakfast 
table,  which  when  first  set  for  the  morning  meal  had  appeared  a 
model  of  dainty  arrangements  and  pretty  conveniences,  now  disorderly, 
with  plates  and  cups  pushed  asidfe ;  empty  chairs  thrust  this  way  and 
that,  as  the  occupants  had  quitted  their  seats  one  by  one  :  this  was  in 
the  Derwents'  home. 

The  youngest  person  in  the  room  was  Mame,  who  stood  at  the 
window,  watching  her  friends  and  lovers  among  the  young  men  of  Bee 
Town  pass  by  to  their  places  of  business.  She  was  making  gestures 
and  throwing  little  glances  and  smiles,  and  nodding  her  young  head 
with  all  her  might  to  one  and  another.  Mame  was  seventeen,  she 
was  trim  and  pretty  in  figure,  and  looked  marvellously  fresh  and  cool 
in  her  ruffled  white  morning-dress.  She  had  a  little  head,  with  fluffy 
red-gold  hair  all  waved  and  crimped  and  elaborately  arranged  over 
it ;  blue  eyes ;  an  insignificant  little  nose,  owning  which  Cleopatra's 
self  couldn't  have  been  beautiful,  but  might  very  well  have  been  pretty ; 
and  a  little  red  mouth  which  could  smile  very  well,  and  draw  itself 
down  with  rather  a  pretty  demure  expression.  There  was  very  little 
sense  in  her  face,  but  enough  mischief  and  animation  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  all  the  passers-by,  and  their  smiles  and  good  wishes  very 
generally. 

"  Ah  me !  "  said  an  old  lady,  suddenly  stirring  and  rousing  herself 
I  from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  on  taking  her  accustomed 
arm-chair  after  breakfast  — "  Ah  me  !"  looking  up  with  a  half  invol- 
untary sigh,  and  then  saying,  "  Mame  !  you  Mame  !  don't  stand  at  the 
'  window  so,  my  child." 

"Yes,  mamma.  There  goes  Hal  Button.  No,  sir,  you  needn't 
flourish  your  beaver  at  me  in  that  ridiculous  way  ;  I  don't  intend  to 
give  you  one  smile.  Yes,  mamma,  wait ;  I'll  come  away  presently. 
There  comes  Dick  Preston  up  the  street,  and  I'll  ask  him  if  old  Miss 
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Preston  is  better.  Oh,  she  died  last  week,  I  forgot.  Good  morning, 
Dick." 

"  She's  not  an  idea  of  leaving  that  window  this  half-hour,  madam," 
said  old  Mr.  Derwent,  with  an  ill-tempered  ring  in  his  voice  as  he 
looked  up  from  his  paper  and  spoke  to  his  wife.  Mame  would  have 
fled  in  dismay  at  one  word  from  her  father,  for  the  satirical,  irritable 
old  man  was  the  terror  of  his  household  ;  but  as  he  chose  to  turn  on 
her  mother  just  now,  she  felt  safe. 

The  old  lady  gave  another  of  her  impatient  sighs  and  turned  her 
chair  a  little  away.  She  was  a  woman  fifty-seven  or  eight  years  old, 
with  a  fine  old  face  and  portly  figure.  Her  hair  was  dark,  abundant, 
and  only  on  the  top  whitened  with  age  ;  it,  and  the  quick  dark-brown 
eyes  held  proof  of  powerful  vitality,  which  had  left  her  to  live  where 
many  women  would  have  died  long  ago.  In  the  depth  and  change  of 
the  dark  eyes,  however,  there  was  a  life  and  a  charm  burnt  out  —  a 
something  lost,  made  cold,  defeated,  disappointed.  Few  noticed  or 
knew,  few  guessed  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  the  hidden  life  of  this  old 
woman,  who  just  looked  placid  and  stolid  and  comfortable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  cold,  selfish  old  man  who  now  sat  reading  in 
silence,  had  taught  her  many  a  bitter  lesson  since  the  day  she  married 
him,  loving,  trusting  and  admiring  him.  He  was  intellectually  re- 
fined, witty,  authoritative  and  cold  ;  she  was  a  tender-hearted,  credu- 
lous, simple-minded  woman,  and  he  had  tired  of  her  faithfulness  and 
simplicity  at  last.  There  was  little  spoken  between  them  now  ;  no  in- 
terchange of  word,  caress,  courtesy  ;  the  wife,  now  old,  had  learned 
to  keep  heartbreak  and  disappointment  to  herself,  and  often  sat 
stolid  and  silent  for  hours  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  What  did  she  think 
of  ?  The  thoughts  of  age  are  mysteries  as  much  as  those  of  baby- 
hood. Is  it  a  dream  ?  Is  it  a  thought  ?  Is  it  a  blank  unconscious- 
ness existing  behind  that  inexpressive  mask  ?  The  lips  will  not  open 
or  the  truth  be  revealed.  The  baby  babbles  inarticulately,  and  the 
old  sigh  and  are  silent  when  one  wonders  and  asks.  Perhaps  the  old 
lady  thought  of  her  youth,  of  her  dead,  of  her  old-time  friends  ;  per- 
haps impatiently  of  the  present,  of  that  which  now  was  wrong  and  dis- 
orderly in  things  about  her,  and  which  she  had  not  skill  or  influence 
to  order  aright :  who  knows  whether  she  ever  heard  baby  feet  patter 
across  the  floor  —  she  had  lost  many  children  —  or  felt  baby  fingers 
touching  her  face,  or  heard  little  voices  about  her  ?  She  had  a  great, 
loving  heart,  hushed  and  unexpressed  as  it  now  was.  Of  the  two 
children  now  with  her,  grown  up  to  girlhood  and  manhood,  she  loved 
her  son  best,  perhaps  because  his  father  was  hard  with  him  ;  but  if 
she  ever  longed  for  a  kiss  from  either  of  them,  or  a  clinging  arm  about 
her  neck,  she  never  said  so  ;  and  they,  if  they  considered  at  all,  think- 
ing her  cold  and  undemonstrative,  never  sought  her  caresses.  Some- 
times they  might  miss  and  wish  an  undefined  something  ;  sometimes 
she  would  put  aside  an  impulse,  a  desire,  a  regret,  with  a  quick,  im- 
patient sigh,  and  that  was  all. 

Well,  there  came  a  slamming  of  doors  and  the  sound  of  a  slippered 
foot  on  the  stairs,  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  man,  young,  dark, 
handsome,  entered  the  room  —  Charley. 

A  few  conversational  torpedoes  saluted  him. 
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"  Charles,"  said  his  father,  lifting  his  quick,  cold  eyes,  "  you  should 
have  been  down  an  hour  ago  at  least." 

"  Oh,  you  Charley,"  cried  Mame,  turning  round,  "  you  must  have 
kept  my  letter  from  May  Belkirk  two  days  in  your  pockets  at  least ! " 

"  One  may  rejoice  that  you  didn't  forget  it  altogether,"  said  Mr. 
Derwent.  "  Pray,  Sir,  were  you  in  liquor  last  night  ?  You  disturbed 
the  whole  family  when  you  entered  at  —  three  in  the  morning,  I  think 
it  was." 

"  Charles,  don't  kick  over  my  stool  again,  I  beg,"  said  his  mother, 
the  impatient  flash  in  her  dark-brown  eyes  again. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  Charles,  generally,  and  thrust  his  mother's 
stool  in  place  again  by  a  movement  of  his  foot.  The  rich  color  that 
had  begun  to  rise  in  his  handsome  face  went  down,  and  he  even  added 
as  an  after-thought,  "  Good  morning,"  as  he  looked  over  to  the  side 
window,  where  Miss  Bertel  sat  reading. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said,  putting  aside  her  book  and  footstool, 
as  Charley,  seating  himself  at  the  table,  called  — 

"  Give  a  fellow  some  coffee,  please,  France  !  " 

She  came  over  and  poured  out  his  coffee,  and  handed  him  his 
breakfast ;  then  sat  down  by  the  coffee-urn  and  talked  with  him  till 
he  had  finished.  Charley  was  her  senior  by  one  year,  as  she  was 
twenty-one.  She  never  struck  any  one  as  a  very  pretty  girl  at  first ; 
as  a  lady,  however,  always.  There  was  a  poise  and  perfect  grace  in 
all  her  movements,  a  highbred  air  about  her,  that  was  noticeable ; 
then  by  degrees  one  began  to  feel  the  indefinite  beauty  of  her  face, 
with  its  broad,  intellectual  brows  and  innocent,  honest  eyes.  Some 
men  carried,  after  knowing  her  well,  the  picture  of  that  pale,  exquisite 
face  deep  down  in  the  core  of  their  hearts  forever.  Picture  her  then, 
a  fair,  brown-eyed  girl,  the  high  temper  she  usually  controlled  so  well 
her  chief  fault,  her  absolute  truthfulness  and  sincerity  being  perhaps 
her  best  trait  —  a  girl  with  a  dash  of  pure  poetic  fancy  in  her  that 
tinged  all  her  ways  and  views  of  life,  and  moreover  sweetly  and 
I  nobly  — 

"Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love." 

When  France  had  been  a  child  she  had  come,  an  orphan,  to  live 
lat  Mr.  Derwent's  house.  Her  uncle,  joint  guardian  with  Mr.  Der- 
vwent,  was  an  old  bachelor,  a  busy  speculator,  and  quite  unfit  to  take 
xharge  of  a  child  ;  so  France  had  been  brought  to  this  house.  A 
queer  little  wilful  being  France  Bertel  had  been  —  far  better  than 
(Charley,  her  play -fellow,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  however  —  and 
;being  rather  a  favorite  v/ith  that  testy  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Derwent, 
she  had  extricated  little  Charley  from  many  a  childish  scrape.  Mrs. 
'Derwent  was  never  one  to  control  and  train  a  child.  She  assumed 
needful  authority  only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  never  cared  to  insist  on 
maintaining  it ;  and  Charley,  fearing  and  avoiding  his  father,  and 
totally  ignoring  his  mother,  grew  up  a  rattling,  rollicking  fellow,  hand- 
some, idle,  and  not  unpopular. 

But  France's  uncle  sent  for  her  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  put  her 
at  a  school  which  was  not  only  expensive  but  really  thorough  and 
high-toned.     When  she  left  tliere  she  went  to  live  with  her  uncle  in 
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New  York ;  but  after  one  year  of  luxury  and  kindness  her  uncle  died, 
and  his  speculations  left  him  at  his  death  as  poor  as  France  Bertel's 
father  had  been.  France  came  back  to  her  former  guardian's  house, 
where  she  had  always  been  beloved,  and  putting  her  fine  education  to 
use,  became  music  and  elocution  teacher  in  the  ambitious  little  Bee 
Town  Academy.  When  the  first  session  was  over,  old  Mr.  Derwent 
asked  her  to  become  Mame's  governess,  and  the  arrangement  pleasing 
both  the  girls.  Miss  Bertel  became  "the  governess,"  being  four  years 
older  than  her  pupil. 

"  Poor  old  Charley  !  "  was  France's  first  thought  of  the  boy.  The 
term  was  prompted  partly  by  contempt  and  partly  by  a  remnant  of  the 
old  feeling  of  good-fellowship.  He  was  still  such  a  boy,  she  shought. 
The  old  cronyship  went  on.  His  father  was  ever  the  only  person 
alive  who  seemed  to  despise  Charley  Derwent,  and  France  not  knowing 
or  believing  in  Charley's  faults  and  dissipations,  took  his  part  again 
as  of  old.  He  was  such  a  handsome  scapegrace,  this  boy  with  beau- 
tiful eyes,  pleading  eyes  that  could  almost  soften  the  hard  practical 
sense  of  a  stone  !  Of  course  it  was  the  old  stor}--.  This  true,  tender, 
unwise,  fair  woman  took  this  wild  boy  into  her  heart,  and  loved  and 
defended  and  humored  him,  and  had  many  a  sore,  sore  heart-ache 
because  of  him. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  she  believed  in  him.  People  say  that  women 
can  believe  in  anything  they  choose.  There  is  another  saying  —  that  a 
fast  and  dissipated  man  has  a  charm  for  women.  It  is  just  the  facility 
of  belief  with  which  so  many  women  are  gifted  that  makes  waste  with 
the  best  and  sweetest  hearts.  A  man  as  notoriously  fast  and  immoral 
as  you  please  has  a  spasm  of  remorse,  and  spends  ten  miserable  min- 
utes at  a  woman's  knee  —  his  sister's,  his  mother's,  his  sweetheart's 
perhaps  —  and  she  never  forgets  it.  She  thinks  that  she  only,  having 
his  confidence,  can  know  and  understand  him  aright ;  she  pities  him  ,■ 
perchance,  prays  for  him ;  believes  in  him ;  loves  him,  ten  to  one, 
before  it  is  over. 

When  Charley  came  to  France,  and  to  her  alone,  with  his  despair, 
after  some  disgraceful  weakness  or  wickedness  —  to  France,  with  all 
her  sweet  charity  and  faith,  her  old-time  liking  began  to  deepen  with 
the  new  sympathy.  Charley  let  her  preach  to  him  —  that  was  uncon- 
scious tact ;  he  devotedly  loved  and  revered  the  pure,  fanciful  girl 
he  only  half  understood  ;  and  the  end  was,  he  won  her.  She  did  not 
love  him  for  what  was  bad  in  him,  but  for  what  she  fancied  she  saw 
in  him  good,  pure,  intact  amid  the  faults  and  ruin  of  his  character. 
It  was  love  surely,  but  not  the  happiest  love,  this  stooping,  eager,  piti- 
ful, protecting  spirit.  If  Charley  had  ruled  and  controlled  France  as 
every  woman  in  her  heart  desires  her  best  beloved  to  do,  she  would 
have  been  happier.  But  he  simply  adored  her;  and  even  her  love 
growing  to  be  greater  than  his,  as  she  was  greater  in  all  things,  she 
served  and  humored  him  unwearingly.  No  one  but  a  weak  man  could 
have  had  such  sacrifices  given  him.  It  was  all  one  incessant  giving  on 
her  part ;  she  gave  him  the  life  and  marrow  of  her  whole  being,  as 
women  have  done  before :  and  what  if  love  and  patience  are  not  inex- 
haustible ?  What  if  a  woman  is  married  to  a  man  and  cannot  love 
him  this  way  all  her  life,  as  she  has  loved  him  a  month,  a  year? 
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What  if  the  time  comes  when  she  is  sore  cast  down,  and  his  arm  has 
heither  skill  nor  strength  to  lift  her  ?     What  if  she  cries  to  him  one 
day  in  vain  for  comfort  and  knowledge  ? 
Ah,  poor  France  ! 

The  Derwent  house  was  of  brick,  large,  consequential,  built  a  little 
back  from  the  street  which  it  overlooked  from  the  height  of  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  and  a  narrow  green  terrace.  It  was  a  well-to-do  stifE- 
looking  house  outside,  altogether  \  in  front  at  the  top  there  looked  out 
from  an  attic  two  little  round  dark  windows  ;  and  these  round,  out- 
spying  windows,  like  eyes,  and  the  generally  stiff  and  correct  air  of  the 
building,  bore  a  rather  fanciful  likeness  to  old  Mr.  Derwent.     The  in- 

I  side  of  the  house,  however,  was  like  the  wife  ;  not  so  orderly  as  need- 
ful, perhaps,  but  with  kindly  ease  and  comfort  offering  itself  on  every 
hand,  and  the  whole  air  suggestive  of  a  dozing  do-nothingness-  that  is 
very  attractive  in  some  moods. 

Old  Mr.  Derwent  always  set  off  shortly  after  breakfast  for  his  law- 
office  down-town  ;  and  every  one  seemed  to  draw  breath  and  feel  re- 
lieved when  the  small,  round  old  gentleman,  with  his  buttoned-up  coat 
and  neat  attire,  turned  that  sharp-nosed,  bright-eyed  face  of  his  in  the 
direction  of  his  office. 

France  and  Mame  sat  all  the  morning  in  the  back  parlor,  and  got 
!i  along  very  pleasantly  as  governess  and  scholar.  Mame  was  quick 
[■    and  apt,  did  her  translations  remarkably  well,  read  patiently  through 

I  the  books  France  chose,  practised  her  music,  and  then  hopped  away 
il  as  gleefully  as  a  child.  With  girls  of  her  own  age,  walking,  visiting, 
I'  or  going  to  parties,  Mame  played  the  young  lady,  and  with  her  airs 
,i  -and  affectations  was  not  half  so  sweet  as  she  was  at  home.  Mame 
j;   always  appeared  to  better  advantage  when  France  was  v/ith  her  ;  she 

;   seldom  chose  to  flirt  or  be  affected  before  the  frank,  fair  face  of  Miss 

,   Bertel. 

Bee  Town  had  a  distinguished  addition  to  its  society  late  in  sum- 
I ,  mer,  in  the  brother  of  the  Derwents'  neighbor  over  the  way.  The 
1 !   name  and  fame  of  Prof.  Griffin  had  alarmed  Mame  no  little  at  the 

I I  beginning  ;  there  were  several  formidable  letters  after  the  Professor's 
r  •   name,  degrees  conferred  by  European  colleges ;  he  wrote  scientific 

II  essays  and  delivered  learned  lectures  in  great  colleges  ;  and  Mame 
it :  had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  was  to  be  an  ugly,  stiff-bearded,  brown 
%  ■   and  dried-up  old  man,  severe  and  scientific  in  conversation. 

r, .       France,  who  had  met  the  Professor  in  New  York,  said  to  Mame, 

i-  •  when  their  neighbor  Mrs:  Selkirk  had   asked  to  bring  her  brother  to 

iS'i   spend  an  evening  with  them,  that  he  was  very  pleasant. 

Id  I       "  I  hate  smart  men,"  Mame  declared,  and  refused  to  hear  anything 

\e ;  further  on  the  subject.     She  had  the  curiosity,  however,  to  peep  at 

lie,;  him  before  he  entered  the  house  that  night,  and  drawing  back,  sud- 

iltljl   denly  cried  : 

0B,f       "  Oh,  France  !  why  in  mercy  didn't  I  puff  my  hair  ?     The  hand- 

asl?  somest  fellow  !  " 

ex--       None  of  your  grave,  dry,  ugly  little  men,  this  Professor.     He  was  a 

)ye;  stalwart,  well-formed  gentleman,  not  far  in  his  thirties,  fair  and  hand- 

uf  ^  some,  with  a  broad  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  big  golden  beard. 
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May  Belkirk,  his  fly-away  niece,  now  off  at  school,  had  always  said 
that  it  was  his  wise-looking  beard  that  won  him  his  professorship  ;  and 
indeed  one  could  imagine  that  he  would  look  five  years  younger  with- 
out it,  if  not  quite  so  Jove-like  and  handsome. 

The  Professor  seemed  to  know  how  to  make  himself  agreeable. 
Every  one  was  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  him  that  night.  The  one  who 
had  least  to  say  in  his  honor  was  the  pale,  pretty  little  girl  whom  the 
Professor  had  known  in  New  York,  and  whom  he  was  more  glad  to 
see  again  than  any  one  guessed. 

Mame,  to  whom  the  Professor  had  been  very  polite,  gave  France 
the  surprisingly  patronising  advice  : 

"  France,  if  ever  he  gives  you  a  chance  for  a  talk  with  him,  you  im- 
prove the  opportunity ;  he  didn't  say  a  word  to  you  to-night,  all  the 
time  you  were  playing  for  him — but  he's  so  nice  !  You  try  to  bring 
him  on,  and  you'll  like  him  so  much  !  " 

France  shut  her  lids  abruptly  over  the  smile  in  her  eyes.  Pretty, 
vain  little  Mame  !  If  she  had  only  known  the  many  long  talks  France 
had  had  with  the  Professor,  the  evident  partiality  he  had  shown  for 
her  all  that  New  York  winter  ! 

France  had  left  New  York  very  suddenly  on  her  uncle's  death.  The 
last  time  she  parted  with  the  Professor,  they  had  expected  to  meet 
again  in  as  many  days  as  there  had  now  been  months.  Her  remem- 
brance of  him  had  been  such  as  a  bright  girl  would  naturally  give  to 
a  man  much  her  senior  and  superior  who  had  been  particularly  kind 
to  her,  and  it  had  been  pleasant  to  France  to  look  on  the  fine,  familiar 
face  again  ;  but  to  the  Professor  the  remembrance  of  her  had  been 
infinitely  dearer :  he  had  given  her  such  tender  thoughts  as  never  he 
gave  to  any  other  woman  ;  and  the  glance  of  her  dark,  sweet  eyes  was 
enough  to  call  up  again  all  the  best  feelings  in  his  strong  nature. 

As  the  summer  wore  away,  the  Professor  became  more  and  more 
intimate  at  the  Derwents',  coming  and  going  as  he  chose,  and  made 
quite  at  home  there.  Mame  had  a  new  fancy,  and  did  not  mind  that 
the  Professor  sought  only  France.  One  of  those  long-moustached, 
lean-cheeked  gentry  was  George  St.  Clair  —  a  brilliant  pianist,  who 
had  now  some  reputation,  and  came  to  visit  his  native  town  and  be 
lionised.  He  had  great  melancholy  black  eyes,  and  a  disposition  to 
roll  them  around  a  good  deal ;  he  was  one  of  this  kind  that  is  always 
lonely,  and  has  no  one  to  love,  that  appears  cynical  and  soft  by  turns  — 
just  the  kind  to  catch  the  fancy  of  Mame,  or  the  ten  thousand  girls 
alive  who  are  like  her. 

Charley  —  gay  Charley,  whose  bonny  brown  eyes  were  made  to 
wink  and  to  laugh  —  disliked  his  sister's  last  flirtation  ;  but  Mame  was 
pretty  apt  to  have  her  own  way,  for  all  the  little  nose  and  demure 
mouth,  and  flirted  with  Mr.  St.  Clair  as  long  as  she  chose. 

Charley,  living  in  the  same  house  with  his  lady-love,  saw  so  much  of 
her,  that  he  never  thought  to  object  to  the  Professor's  devotion  to  her 
during  his  visits.  So  Professor  Griffin  went  on  seeking  out  and  talk- 
ing to  France  in  twilight  window-seats  and  on  moonlit  piazzas  ;  went 
on  winning  her  shy  fancies  to  express  themselves,  went  on  leading  the 
way  to  conversations  of  a  higher  strain  than  that  of  the  men  she  met 
often  J  went  on  leading  her  to  rely  on  him,  to  put  confidence  in  him, 
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to  feel  thorough  companionship  with  him :  but  Charley  was  never 
jealous. 

"  An  idea  came  into  my  head  about  you  to-night,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor to  her,  as  they  were  walking  up  and  down  a  side  piazza  together. 
"  You  are  a  faultless  elocutionist,  and  I  wondered  —  things  change  so  ! 
to  think  that  you  are  Miss  Mame's  governess  —  why  you  don't  use 
your  gift  and  culture  to  better  advantage.  If  you  do  teach,  why  not 
teach  elocution  in  some  large  school  for  girls  ?  You  could  secure  a 
good  salary,  and  yet  have  much  leisure  time,  I  should  suppose.  Would 
you  like  it.-*  If  you  would,  I  have  some  influence  which  I  could  use 
for  you  in  New  York  ;  and  if  you  were  there,  I  could  see  you  so 
often  ! " 

The  Professor  seemed  to  think  this  last  idea  especially  brilliant. 

"You  say  you  are  so  pleasantly  situated  here,"  he  went  on;  "but 
that  can't  last.  Why,  at  the  end  of  this  year  Miss  Mamie  will  probably 
not  choose  to  be  taught  anything  more,  and  what  will  you  do  then  ? 
Do  think  of  my  plan." 

"  Suppose  I  feel  tired  of  teaching,  then,  and — get  married  ?  " 

"  Ah,  very  easy  ;  but  then  I  did  not  think  you  the  sort  of  woman  to 
count  on  that  sort  of  thing. —  Pardon  me  !  "  he  broke  in.  "  Am  I 
meddling  in  speaking  of  your  prospects  .■*  But  then  you  have  no  rela- 
tions—  you  are  so  young  —  you  tempt  one  to  want  to  take  care  of 
you." 

France  rebelled  against  the  tender  tone  in  which  the  last  sentence 
was  spoken  ;  but  before  she  could  speak,  the  Professor's  voice  had 
become  graver  and  more  earnest,  and  bending  a  little,  he  added : 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  take  care  of  you  fully  !  Am  I  presuming 
to  ask  —  may  I  ?  " 

"I  am  taken  care  of  by  every  one,"  she  said  ;  "they  are  all  most 
kind  to  me  here ;  and  —  I  am  not  one  to  count  on  being  married 
except  —  except  that  I  am  engaged,  you  know ;  I  am  engaged  to 
Charley." 

It  dazzled  the  Professor  like  a  flash  of  light ;  then  he  looked  down 
to  the  fair  woman  at  his  side,  and  thought  of  the  shallow,  light-bearted 
fellow  to  whom  she  was  given.  The  impulse  came  over  him  more 
strongly  than  ever  to  desire  to  take  care  of  her ;  that  boy  could  not ; 
and  he,  he  made  bold  to  think,  might  understand  her  more  perfectly 
and  love  her  longer.  France  lifted  her  head  proudly,  and  looked  the 
Professor  in  the  face.     He  met  her  eyes  steadily  and  said : 

"  Poor  child  !  " 

It  stung  her  beyond  .endurance.  She  drew  her  hand  away  from 
his  arm  with  a  sudden  movement,  but  stood  still  in  surprised  silence. 

The  Professor  held  out  his  hand. 

"  France !  "  he  began.  But  France  turned  him  her  shoulder  and 
walked  into  the  house. 

For  a  long  time  she  never  walked  alone  with  him  again,  never  spoke 
to  him  unsolicited.  But  all  this  time  her  air  was  growing  sadder  ;  her 
music  was  more  mournful ;  her  face  oftener  wistful  and  melancholy  ; 
and  as  if  she  knew  in  her  heart  of  some  possible  sweetness  and  good 
lost  out  of  her  life,  she  often  woke  at  night  with  her  pillow  wet  with 
tears  shed  in  dreams  that  vanished  in  her  wakinsr. 
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Mrs.  Belkirk  was  mistress  of  the  prettiest  old-fashioned  house  in 
Bee  Town,  which  stood  retired  from  the  street,  with  a  broad,  well-kept 
avenue  leading  up  to  the  door,  on  either  hand  of  which  a  lawn  spread 
greenly  out,  and  across  which  trees  swung  shadows  all  day  long.  Just 
this  lawn,  with  its  fluttering  shadows,  had  something  new  and  beauti- 
ful to  gladden  one's  eyes  if  one  only  glanced  out  o'  window  ;  not  like 
the  stiff  strip  of  hard  green  terrace,  and  those  uncompromising  marble 
steps  which  the  Derwents  had  forever. 

And  May  Belkirk,  home  again  after  an  absence  of  months  spent  at 
school  and  in  visiting  —  May,  who  was  of  Mame's  companions,  sat  out 
on  the  steps  in  the  late  afternoon  sunset,  watching  the  play  of  shadows 
and  flicker  of  leaves,  with  a  subtle  enjoyment  of  the  grace  and  charm 
of  it ;  marking  how  the  sunshine  caught  at  the  fair  leaves  of  the  Eng- 
lish ivy  overrunning  a  hanging  basket  in  the  porch  ;  listening  to  Jubi- 
lee, the  canar)',  as  he  poured  out  his  glee,  full-throated,  one  little  hot 
pulse  of  song ;  and  yet  if  any  one  had  asked  May  of  what  she  was 
thinking,  she  would  have  answered  with  something  scrupulously  absurd 
or  common-place  :  what  May  thought  and  felt  seldom  by  any  chance 
went  into  her  words. 

This  was  what  made  May  queer,  this  was  what  made  her  a  puzzle ; 
she  was  born  an  actress.  She  cast  herself  for  a  new  character  so 
often,  was  so  thoroughly  embodied  therein,  and  though  she  v/as  still  a 
young  girl,  had  acted  so  many  parts,  to  herself  as  well  as  to  others, 
that  she  really  did  not  know  what  her  actual  disposition  was,  or  what 
her  genuine  feelings  were. 

A  click  of  horse's  feet  down  the  street.  May  looked.  There  was 
Charley  Derwent  riding  by,  without  glancing  that  way.  May's  heart 
gave  a  little  jump  at  sight  of  the  graceful  easy  rider  who  passed  so 
carelessly  ;  then  she  quieted  down  again.  She  had  been  acting  a  part 
to  herself  a  long  time,  in  playing  that  she  didn't  care  overmuch  for 
Charley  Derwent ;  she  kept  cool,  and  acted  to  please  herself.  Last 
summer  her  mother  had  offended  him,  in  refusing  to  let  him  be  May's 
escort  to  church  one  night,  since  he  had  not  behaved  well  on  the  last 
occasion  ;  and  Charley  had  never  been  near  May  Belkirk  since  then. 
Since  that.  May  had  heard  of  his  engagement  to  France.  First,  she 
felt  perfectly  cool  about  it ;  then  she  felt  an  exceeding  affection  for 
France,  and  a  desire  to  see  her  —  that  is  how  she  played  she  felt,  to 
herself. 

Well,  at  last,  this  afternoon,  the  gate  swung,  and  rosy-faced  Mame 
Derwent,  and  pale,  brown-eyed  France  Bertel,  came  up  to  call  on  May. 

An  hour  later.  Professor  Grifhn,  sitting  at  the  window  with  his  sister, 
asked,  without  looking : 

"  Is  it  Miss  Bertel  at  the  gate  with  May  ?  " 

The  thin,  brown,  large-featured  face,  the  shrewd,  sensible  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Belkirk  turned  first  towards  her  brother,  and  then  looked  down 
the  avenue.  Who  would  have  thought  the  fly-away  May,  who  was 
just  now  swinging  on  the  gate  and  chattering  utter  nonsense,  the 
daughter  of  this  grave  lady?  Or,  as  they  sat  talking,  who  would  have 
seen  any  family  likeness  between  the  Professor,  with  his  full  and 
golden  beauty,  and  the  plain,  brown  woman  whose  thin  cheek  he 
caressed  so  lovingly? 
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"Yes,  it  is  Miss  Bertel,"  said  Mrs.  Belkirk.  "Did  you  know  that 
she  was  engaged  to  Charley  Derwent  ?  " 

"  I  have  known  it  some  time,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  and  evading 
the  query  wliich  spoke  in  his  sister's  eyes,  he  changed  the  subject. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday.  It  was  very  warm.  In  the  Der- 
wents'  pew  old  Mr.  Derwent,  severe,  correct,  and  sharp  of  countenance, 
sat  next  the  door  on  guard,  a  little  rotund  jailor,  lest  some  one  should 
get  out.  Charley  sat  next,  looking  intensely  miserable,  but  very  hand- 
some. It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  ideas  were  concentrated  on  a  palm- 
leaf  fan  and  his  shirt-collar. 

Old  Mrs.  Derwent,  in  the  corner,  sat  stolid  and  calm  as  ever, 
dressed  in  a  tight  black  silk.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  face  in 
repose  nearly  all  the  time.  Every  one  believed  her  to  be  asleep,  and 
was  in  dread  of  her  sudden  start  and  the  "Ah  me  !  "  with  which  she 
always  recovered  herself. 

Mame,  looking  cool  and  prett}'^  in  her  white  dress  in  spite  of  that 
flame  of  her  waving  hair,  made  no  pretence  of  good  behavior.  She 
held  her  head  a  little  down  and  flirted  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes 
all  church-time. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pew,  white  as  a  star,  sweet  and  devout,  was 
the  calm  little  governess.  Maybe  to  France  Bertel,  if  to  any  there, 
through  the  badly-timed  music  and  discordant  voices  of  the  church- 
choir  was  heard  the  deep  melody  of  praising  God.  To  her  the 
burning  summer  sky  may  have  unclosed  to  reveal  the  cool  and 
shining  hosts  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  that  awaiteth.  At  any  rate, 
France  was  the  only  one  of  that  pew-full  whose  body  did  not  twist 
itself  in  its  fettering  garments,  and  say,  as  the  church  was  quitted, 
""You  don't  catch  me  there  again  to-day." 

Mrs.  and  Mr.  Derwent  said  so,  the  one  sharply,  the  other  in  a  tone 

'  of  solid  conviction.     Mame  said  it  to  George  St.  Clair,  who  escorted 

'  her  home  ;  and  Charley,  who  supposed  he  was  growling  it  into  France's 

sympathetic  ear,  looked  startled  to  see  that  to  France,  who  stood  at  a 

,  little  distance.  Professor  Griffin  was  offering  to  walk  home  with  her.   • 

i      He  glanced  around  him,  and  met  the  eloquent  eyes  of  May  Bel- 

■  kirk,  those  deep  gray  eyes  that  served  to  light  up  her  whole  face.     He 

colored  red  as  fire ;  then  on  an  impulse  held  out  his  hand,  meeting  her 

little  hand  half-shyly  offered. 

"How  are  you.?  In  a  melting  mood?"  asked  May,  with  a  quiz- 
:zical  smile.     "  Are  you  going  to  walk  home  with  me  ?  " 

"If  I  don't  dissolve— r unless  your  mother  objects,"  he  said,  with 
lawkward  stiffness  and  increasing  color. 

"  Come  on.  I've  trained  her  better  now  ;  she  don't  dare  interfere 
("with  me." 

"  How  do  you  prevent  her?"  asked  Charley,  stepping  off  at  May's 
side. 
lej      "  Oh,  if  she  tries,  I'm  very  severe  with  her,"  said  May,  with  a  con- 
;e;  fidential  air.     "I  scarcely  speak  to  her  for  a  few  days,  and  don't  kiss 
A  her  at  night.     Goes  to  her  heart,  I  assure  you.     Only  child.     Tender 
le  -mother.     Just  takes  a  little  proper  management." 
j      "These   are   some   of  your   boarding-school    airs,"  said    Charley,. 
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smiling.  The  idea  of  May's  ruling  her  grave  mother  seemed  absurd 
to  him,  but  it  was  true.  May,  if  she  chose,  could  make  her  mother  per- 
fectly miserable  ;  but  both  shrank  from  the  contest,  and  except  in 
great  matters,  and  sometimes  even  then,  May  was  allowed  to  please 
herself,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness. 

"  No,  I  am  growing  wise  with  increasing  years,"  said  May.  "  I 
might  as  well  do  as  I  please  from  the  first,  and  get  the  fond  parents 
used  to  it.  You  see,  I  believe  that  everything  is  going  to  disappoint 
one  sooner  or  later  ;  one  never  gets  all  that  one  expects  to  get  out  of 
anything.  Now  my  father  and  mother  expected  me  to  be  their  joy  and 
delight  forever.  I  couldn't  be  if  I  tried,  and  they  might  as  well  know 
at  once,  now  I'm  too  old  to  be  thrashed  for  saying  it,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  try.  Then  we'll  get  used  to  it,  and  not  trouble  each  other, 
when  this  is  fairly  understood." 

"  Miss  May,  you  should  not  talk  in  that  reckless  way,"  said  Charley. 
"There's  much  good  in  you,  but  you  can't  go  on  encouraging  yourself 
to  be  wicked  and  not  succeed." 

This  sound  opinion,  though  plain  and  blunt  withal,  did  not  displease 
May  however. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  my  father  and  mother,"  she  went  on,  "  but  they  ex- 
pected more  than  they  can  ever  get,  and  the  sooner  they  lose  their 
notions  the  better,  for  my  comfort  and  theirs.  I  often  pity  these 
young  mothers  their  soft  delusions  ;  they  pet  and  kiss  and  love  some 
troublesome  baby,  they  stand  the  unconscionable  selfishness  and  in- 
difference of  the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  believe  that  they'll  be 
loved  and  comforted  with  undying  gratitude  when  the  babies  are 
grown.  They're  mistaken.  They  have  as  much  comfort  in  them 
while  they're  young  as  they're  going  to  have.  The  good  in  all  the  re- 
lationships of  life  is  what  you  get  out  of  loving  others,  not  out  of  others' 
love  for  you  —  at  least  that's  my  belief.  It's  the  good  of  it  in  my  eyes. 
It's  only  rare  dispositions  that  can't  be  spoiled  by  being  beloved  ;  it's 
rare  indeed  that  it  hurts  me  to  love  anything,  anybody." 

"  You  wander  so  far,"  said  Charley.  "  What  is  one  to  think  of  you  ? 
Half  the  things  you  say  are  shockingly  selfish  ;  half,  unselfish  and  de- 
voted beyond  the  common  run." 

May  lightly  and  easily  changed  the  subject,  ^^^^en  Charley  left 
her,  she  had  perplexed  and  entertained  him :  she  had  secured  his 
interest.     He  paid  her  much  attention  thenceforth. 

And  the  Professor,  walking  home  with  the  shy,  cold  little  companion 
he  had  chosen,  had  said  : 

"  I  had  promised  myself  to  rusticate  till  after  Christmas,  w-hen  my 
lecture  engagements  begin.  But  I  am  now  considering  an  urgent  in- 
vitation to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  this  fall.  I  wonder  if  I  had 
better  go  ? " 

"  I  hope  you  won't,"  said  France.  More  earnestness  had  leaped  to 
her  eyes  and  her  voice  than  she  had  desired  —  much  more.  She  said 
■nothing  more.     But  for  some  reason,  the  Professor  stayed. 

It  was  late  in  November,  and  bitter  cold.  All  the  ice-ponds  were 
"frozen,  and  the  skating  season  had  begun. 

•"  Professor  Griffin  skates,"  said  Charley,  com'ing  in  late  one  e\'ening, 
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Ills  face  tingling  with  cold,  and  a  crimson  color  in  his  cheeks.  "  If 
you  girls  would  like  to  go  out  to  the  pond  to-morrow,  I  will  go  over 
and  ask  him  and  Miss  May  to  make  up  the  party,  and  we'll  have  a 
good  time." 

"A  party  never  seems  made  up  without  May  Belkirk,  to  your 
notion,"  said  Mame,  sharply,  looking  up  from  her  worsted  work. 

"Don't  you  like  the  Professor?'*  suggested  Charley,  meekly. 

"  I  hate  him  ;  he  never  speaks  to  me,"  said  Mame,  rubbing  the 
small  nose  that  was  "made  a  bridge  of." 

"  Don't  you  wan't  'em,  France  ? "  asked  Charley,  persistently. 
France,  in  her  dark  corner,  spoke  pleasantly ; 

"Yes,  Charley,  if  you  want  them." 

"  All  right ;  maybe  I  won't  be  back  to  tea,"  said  Charley,  and  went 
out. 

"  France,  why  are  you  so  foolish  ? "  Mame  exclaimed.  "  Can't  you 
see  how  infatuated  he  and  May  are  ?  If  yoii  choose  to  deliver  him 
over,  /won't.  May  is  a  shameless  flirt.  I  hate  her.  I  hate  the  Pro- 
fessor.    I  don't  want  any  one  near  us  but  you." 

France  laughed,  and  slipped  farther  back  in  her  dark  corner.  "  One 
should  trust  one's  friends  better  than  you  do,  Mame,"  she  said. 

That  night,  after  Charley  had  come  back,  France  exerted  herself  to 
'  charm  him,  and  with  great  success.  He  followed  her  from  the  parlor 
■  to  the  hall,  "when  she  said  good-night.  Mame  had  gone  upstairs,  and 
'  they  had  been  talking  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while  Mr.  Derwent 
\  read  in  the  back  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Derwent  dozed  at  the  fire.  He 
\  caught  her  hand  in  the  hall,  and  asked  her  to  kiss  him  good-night. 

"  Charley,"  said  France,  holding  away,  "  I  have  something  to  say, 
f  first." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked,  evidently  in  perturbation. 

She  hesitated,  and  then  changed  her  mind  about  the  exact  tenor  of 
I- her  speech. 

"  Charley,  are  you  sure  we  are  going  to  be  happy  together?  I  doubt 
it  so  often.  There  seem  many  things  in  which  I  don't  suffice  to  you, 
there  are  many  things  about  which  we  never  understand  each  other, 
II  am  afraid  we  had  better  not  be  engaged  just  now.  Suppose  some 
x)ne  else  would  do  better  ?  " 

"  France,  France,  you  are  jealous  ! "  he  said,  breaking  into  a  light 
laugh. 

"Jealous  !  "  she  said,  quickly.  "  Is  there  any  reason  for  me  to  be 
(jealous  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  France,  you  do  suffice  me,  more  than  suffice  me. 
You  are  so  good  and  sweet  that  I  am  not  your  equal ;  but  I  would 
not  lose  you  for  all  the  world.  I  shall  never  give  you  up  while  I  have 
my  power  to  retain  you.     Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Charley,"  she  said,  in  a  nervous,  vehement  way,  "  look  into  my 
"ace  ;  listen.  I  trust  j'ou.  I  know  you  will  not  fail  me  when  I  say  I 
:rust  you.  I  trust  you  to  be  honorable,  to  be  true,  not  to  wrong  any 
ioul  alive.  When  I  believe  otherwise,  nothing  shall  prevent  my  bid- 
iing  you  good-bye  forever.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

"Yes.     Now,  good-night." 

He  pulled  her  towards  him.     For  once  she  was  perfectly  passive  ; 
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for  once  she  had  made  an  appeal  to  him  for  all  the  love  and  eloquence 
and  tenderness  he  had.  Why  had  he  not  her  capacity  for  love  ?  She 
needed  a  love  great  enough  to  overwhelm  her  own  eagerness,  to  satisfy 
her  seeking  by  its  fulness.  He  was  not  great  enough  —  he  had  not 
been  true  enough  —  to  do  this.  Instead  of  talking  to  her  like  a  man, 
he  very  simply  and  fondly  took  her  by  the  chin,  gave  her  one  flutter- 
ing kiss,  and  said :  "  Go  to  bed,  my  dear,  and  wake  up  in  a  good 
humor  to-morrow." 

?Ie  stood  with  his  head  bent  as  she  ascended  the  stairs.  "I  had  nO 
right  to  kiss  her  to-night.  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  her,"  he  said,  with 
a  pang  of  remorse.  There  rose  before  him  two  faces.  One  —  which 
Charley  ever  thought  fairest  to  the  very  last,  so  oddly  men  see  !  —  had 
the  dark,  pale  beauty  of  France  Bertel  ;  and  the  other,  with  ali  the 
color  and  light  of  the  dark  gray  eyes,  rare  complexion  and  golden 
gleaming  hair,  was  May's.  How  far  Charley  had  been  led  by  May  is 
no  matter  ;  it  is  sure  that  his  conscience  was  troubled  about  it,  and 
that  his  fancy  had  been  a  little  engaged  by  her ;  but  that  he  loved 
France  Bertel  as  well  as  such  a  man  might,  and  above  all  things  else. 
A  moment  after,  Mrs.  Derwent  was  surprised  beyond  expression  by 
Charley's  thrusting  a  stool  to  her  side,  sitting  down  there,  and  placing 
his  head  on  her  knee. 

"  What  do  you  want,  son  ?  "  she  asked  doubtfully, 
"  Pet  me,  mother  ;  mother,  give  me  a  kiss,"  scrambling  up  to  get  it, 
and  then  taking  his  place  again.     "  I'm  going  to  be  a  better  boy  than 
I've  ever  been  before  ;  and,  mother,  if  I've  never  been  a  good  son  to 
you,  forgive  me." 

Charley  knew  not  to  the  day  of  his  death  what  long-unfelt  rapture 
thrilled  again  in  the  old  heart,  or  how  all  the  tender  joy  of  mother- 
hood came  back  to  this  mother,  who  had  felt  so  little  of  it  since  her 
children's  babyhood  \  nor  did  she  ever  know  that  it  was  because  he 
was  full  of  the  shame  of  his  dishonor  that  the  shallow,  easy  tem- 
perament of  the  man  led  him  to  seek  soothing  and  auiet  again. 


"What  has  come  to  Charley?"  whispered  Mame  Derwent  to  May' 
Belkirk,  as  they  passed  near  each  other  on  the  ice,  next  day.     "  He 
don't  leave  France's  side,"  she  added,  with  malicious  pleasure,  as' 
May  lifted  her  eyes. 

"  France  is  a  little  exacting,  perhaps,"  said  May,  skating  by,  satis-' 
fied  with  Mame's  indignant  flush  and  speechless  surprise.  Any  other 
girl  would  have  owned  to  herself  the  disappointment  and  misery  she 
had  felt  that  day  ;  May  would  not.  She  was  now  skating  swiftly  and 
recklessly  to  the  far  end  of  the  pond,  where  the  ice  was  thin  and 
treacherous ;  not  owning  to  herself,  in  feverish  despair,  that  she ' 
wanted  to  end  her  life  because  she  was  wretched  ;  but  with  upheld 
head  and  clear  eye  flying  to  what  she  hoped  honestly  might  be  death, 
because  she  was  indifferent  to  ever^'body,  cared  to  live  for  nobody's 
sake,  and  found  things  so  stupid  because  she  had  really  never  had^ 
any  heart  in  her. 

A  swift  foot  overtook  her,  and  «,  certain  Dick  Preston  said  : 

"  Miss  Belkirk,  it's  dangerous  further  on." 

•'  Thank  you  ;  I've  just  skated  this  way  to  be  a  little  alone.    I  shan't 
go  too  far." 
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The  plain  rebuff  sent  that  gentleman  back  in  silence. 

In  another  moment,  however,  Charley  Derwent  came  up  like  the 
wind,  caught  her  hand  and  whirled  her  round  ;   and  pausing  to  get 
f  steady,  said  : 
',   "  What  possesses  you  ?     It's  dangerous  there." 

"  Go  back,  then  ;  I  know  it.  I  can  go  farther  than  you  can  ;  I  am 
light." 

"As  far  as  you  go,  I  go,"  said  Charley.  "  If  you  go  in,  so  do  I. 
Come  on." 

He  seized  her  hands  to  start.  May  pulled  them  away,  and  looked 
in  his  face  ; 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am  simply  the  most  miserable  beggar  alive  !  "  he  said.  "  May, 
the  best  thing  you  and  I  can  do,  after  what  we  said  and  did  last  night, 
is  just  to  take  hold  of  hands  and  skate  into  the  next  world,  anyhow. 
I'm  ashamed  of  having  behaved  so  to  you.  I  had  no  right  to  talk  so, 
to  kiss — " 

"  Hush  !  "  said  May,  nerved  to  act  her  poor  little  part  as  well  as 
possible.  "  It  was  rather  a  fast  flirtation  ;  but  then  I  trusted  you  to 
b.old  your  tongue,  as  a  gentleman,  until  I  reproach  you  ;  your  repent- 
ance is  merely  a  trial  of  my  gravity." 

"  May,  I  have  felt  tortured  because  I  have  led  you  to  be  fast.  I 
yill  never  believe  so  bad  of  you  as  to  think  that  I  am  not  the  only 
(inan  that  has  kissed  you  so." 

"  The  only  man  ?  Well,  I  have  no  information  to  give  you  on  that 
(iubject,  except  to  ask  you  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  I  was 
n  earnest." 

"  Not  in  earnest  ?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  love  you,  sir?  Of  course  you  don't,  Charley. 
[.  needn't  fancy  you  so  conceited.  Come,  forget  it ;  it  was  just  a  flirta- 
ion  with  me." 

"  We  understand  each  other,  little  girl,"  with  a  smile  of  mingled  ' 
satisfaction  and  contempt  that   stung  her  sorely.     If  she  had  been 
aore  humbled,  in  owning  that  she  loved  him  truly,  would  she  have 
jitood  so  low  with  him  ? 

"  Charley,  suppose  I  had  said  I  had  loved  you.  What  would  you 
.fave  done  ?  " 

"  Hanged  myself." 
[jl  "  Nonsense  !     What  would  you  have  done  ?  " 
jj  [  "  To  speak  truth,  I  should  have  told  you  good-bye  as  gracefully  as 

Jossible  under  the  circumstances,  and  never  have  dared  to  look  you 
I  the  face  again." 
This  man  was  not  worth  dying  for,  May  thought.  They  skated 
own  the  pond  again,  and  joined  the  party. 
For  once  shaken  in  her  shocking  calmness,  with  the  agitation  she 
'7ji  [.rove  to  put  down  momentarily  increasing.  May  walked  about  her  room 
one  that  evening.  Finally,  throwing  open  the  window,  she  knelt 
)wn  and  looked  out  with  burning  cheeks.  Some  time  later,  Mrs. 
elkirk  looked  in.  There  was  a  faint  red  line  in  the  western  sky, 
wards  which  the  window  was  open  ;  the  cold,  bright  stars  were 
ining,  and  a  little  wan  moonlight  flickered  on  the  window-sill  and 
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caught  at  some  golden  hair ;  and  still  and  paie,  lying  in  the  piercing 
night  air,  May  lay  unconscious. 

The  next  day  it  was  said  that  May  Belkirk  was  ill.  "  She  had  taken 
cold  on  the  day  she  went  skating,  and  was  very  ill  —  delirious  at 
times.  No,  she  could  not  see  company,"  that  was  all  Mrs.  Belkjrk 
vouchsafed  concerning  her,  while  she  was  so  sick. 

December  came  in,  white-footed,  snow-clad,  and  passed  silently  up 
the  weeks  nearing  Christmas;  and  all  that  time  May  lay  ill.  And 
during  all  that  time,  uneasy  and  depressed,  Charley  Derwent  was 
never  himself  in  anything. 

May,  scarcely  in  danger,  but  suffering  much,  claimed  all  her 
mother's  time  ;  and  the  Professor's  long,  lonely^  neglected  days  he 
was  induced  to  give  more  and  more  to  the  kindly  Derwents  over  the 
way.  By  degrees  his  intimacy  with  France  increased  threateningly. 
France  became  used  to  his  escort,  his  protecting  care,  learned  to  long 
for  his  coming,  to  put  perfect  confidence  in  him,  to  respect  him  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart.  Charley,  moody  and  unhappy,  never  came 
near  her  now. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  however.  May,  who  had  been  pronounced  con- 
valescent before,  was  said  by  the  Professor  to  be  unusually  well,  and 
fairly  on  the  road  to  recovery ;  and  the  little  party  at  the  Derwents* 
grew  merrier  in  consequence.  George  St.  Clair  and  the  Professor  were 
there,  with  two  or  three  others ;  and  music  and  laughter  were  the 
order  of  the  evening. 

"  I  am  going  away  next  week,"  said  the  Professor,  beguiling  France 
into  a  recess  where  they  could  talk  apart.  "  My  engagements  begia 
in  January,  you  know  ;  my  six  months'  holiday  is  over.". 

France  sighed.     The  Professor  grew  graver. 

"  We  have  been  good  friends,  have  we  not  ?  I  desire  so  much  to 
think  that  you  will  miss  me  ;  and  I  know  you  to  be  so  truthful  that 
you  will  not  say  that  you  will  unless  you  are  sincere.  Miss  France, 
will  it  be  any  loss  to  you,  never  to  see  me  or  speak  to  me,  to  call  me 
to  your  side  again,  for  months  and  months  ?  " 

The  expression  of  absolute  pain  in  the  mobile,  truthful  face  into 
which  the  Professor  was  looking,  made  his  heart  beat  fast. 

"  It  will  be  a  very  great  loss  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Professor  Griifin, 
I  had  never  expected  to  care  so  much  for  any  possible  new  friend, 
when  we  met  this  summer.  I  should  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  all  I 
feel  in  giving  you  up." 

"  Why  give  me  up  then  ?     Will  you  not  correspond  with  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  choose,"  she  said,  turning  her  head  away.  The  Pro- 
fessor peered  around  to  see  her  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?     Are  you  offended  ?  " 

She  flashed  her  face  around  again  to  meet  his  gaze,  her  eyes 
stormy,  but  full  of  tears. 

"Why  do  you  make  me  feel  like  one  is  saying  good-bye,  and  give 
me  all  the  pain  beforehand  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I — I  have  no  control 
over  myself ;  I  show  everything  I  feel ;  and  we  have  been  friends  so 
long  now ! " 

"France,"  said  the  Professor,  his  voice  trembling,  "you  must  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  how  well  I  love  you.     Don't  unman  me  now.     It 
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is  wringing  my  heart  to  know  that  we  must  part.     France,  must  we 
part  ?     Can  I  in  no  way  win  you  to  marry  me  ?  " 

She  turned  very  pale,  but  this  time  she  made  no  movement  to  leave 
him. 

"  Did  I  provoke  you  to  say  that,  by  any  foolish  words  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  I  like  you — I  like  you — I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  do  without  you. 
But  I  cannot  bear  to   think  that  1  was   disloyal  to  —  that  I  was  dis-  • 
honorable  in  any  way  to  say  all  that.     Do  you  understand  me  now  ?  " 

"  No,  not  one  jot,"  he  answered  boldly,  bending  to  look  closely  into 
her  face  ;  "  because  I  do  not  understand  whether  or  no  it  might  be 
possible  for  you  to  love  me." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to  ask  me  to,  without  insulting 
another  gentleman  ;  you  will  not  think  of  asking  it,  I  know,"  said 
France,  in  a  voice  suddenly  calm. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  Professor. 

Then  these  two,  whc  had  been  away  in  another  world  so  long,  became 
conscious  again  of  crashing  music,  of  the  laughter  and  enjoyment 
about  them,  and  went  forward  to  join  the  others. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  An  old  Scotch  servant,  half  asleep,  turned 
in  her  bed  and  muttered  "  Christ  is  born  !  "  The  party  in  the  parlor 
cried  "  Christmas  is  here  !  Oh,  merry  Christmas  !  "  and  the  greetings 
and  good-nights  exchanged,  the  lights  were  put  out  and  the  evening 
was  over. 

"  I  can't  give  him  up  !  I  can't  give  him  up  !  "  moaned  France,  flung 
across  her  bed  alone  that  night,  struck  with  remorse  and  self -contempt, 
but  with  the  first  sweet  breath  of  love  —  love  that  rejoiced  in  admir- 
ing its  beloved  —  love  sorrowful  and  happy  together  —  stirring  in  her 
heart.  Yet  there  France  was,  on  Christmas  morning,  trying  to  make 
herself  believe  that  she  still  loved  Charley,  being  still  in  honor  bound 
to  him. 

On  Christmas  day  May  Belkirk  came  downstairs  to  the  parlor,  and 
sat  looking  wistfully  out  of  the  window.  The  four  weeks  c  ^  suffering 
had  changed  her  terribly.  Her  bright  color  was  gone,  her  face  thin 
and  haggard  ;  but  the  wistful,  beautiful  gray  eyes  lit  her  face  wonder- 
fully still,  and  there  was  still  the  glory  of  her  shining  hair,  there  was 
still  the  composed,  deliberate  manner,  and  the  wrj^,  quizzical  smile. 

Charley  and  Mame,  coming  home  from  church,  France  and  the 
Professor,  all  were  drawn  nearer  to  her  by  seeing  that  wan,  wistful, 
out-looking  face.  They  all  came  in,  and  the  Professor  went  to  ask  his 
sister  if  they  might  see  May.  Mrs.  Belkirk  admitted  the  girls,  but 
asked  Charley  to  excuse'  May,  she  would  not  care  to  see  gentlemen 
yet. 

The  wistful  face  was  at  the  window,  as  days  passed,  however  ;  and 
the  report  that  the  Professor  was  to  take  May  away  with  him  when  he 
went,  and  put  her  to  school  again,  urged  Charley  to  call  once  and 
twice  again.     Each  time  he  was  refused  admittance. 

What  evil  genius  possessed  him  not  to  leave  well  enough  alone  ? 
On  New  Year's  Eve  this  note  was  smuggled  to  May  by  a  servant : 

^^  Dear  little  girl : — Are  you  going  away  without  one  word  of  good- 
bye to  me  ?     I  like  you  too  much  to  endure  it,  even  though  you  so 
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cruelly  laughed  at  the  idea  of  loving  me.     Give  me  a  minute  with  you, 
won't  you  ?  C." 

On  New  Year's  morning,  while  Mrs.  Belkirk  v.'as  upstairs  finishing, 
with  a  sad,  set  face,  May's  preparations  for  the  morrow's  journey,  May 
wrote  a  letter  with  unsteady  hand.  She  had  a  note  to  write  to  France, 
returning  a  borrowed  book,  with  thanks  ;  that  served  as  a  pretext  for 
,  pen,  ink  and  paper,  should  her  mother  come  in  suddenly ;  but  her 
purpose  was  this  letter  to  Charley.     It  began  without  date  or  address : 

"  I  must  go  without  telling  you  good-bye.  I  shall  not  have  one  free 
moment  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure.  I  am  going  quite  against 
my  will.  My  mother  rules  me  for  once.  You  see  I  have  been  very 
ill,  and  in  my  delirium  I  suppose  I  must  have  revealed  some  of  my 
small  peculiarities  —  my  feeling  for  you,  and  something  of  our  inti- 
macy perhaps.  She  does  not  want  me  in  Bee  Town  at  present. 
I  think  she  is  shocked.  But  she  was  never  a  talker.  Poor  mamma  ! 
Oh,  Charley,  I  lied,  when  you  had  angered  me  that  day,  when  I  said 
I  did  not  love  you.  I  think  I  should  never  have  told  you  this,  though, 
but  for  your  reproachful  note  which  I  got  last  night.  I  loved  you 
better  than  you  ever  loved  me  in  your  maddest  moments.  I  can  feel 
the  old  delight,  the  old  kisses  now !  You  will  never  be  happy  with 
France  Bertel  —  I  know  it,  I  know  it !  You  will  find  it  out  too,  before 
long.  I  give  you  my  school  address  ;  you  may  write  if  you  will. 
Good-bye.  May.'* 

She  wrote  the  address,  and  directed  the  envelope  to  Charley ;  fin- 
ished the  note  to  France,  and  directed  a  second  envelope  to  her ; 
then,  hearing  footsteps,  hastily  folded  and  sealed  up  her  letters,  and 
put  th^m  in  the  borrowed  book.  The  coming  steps  were  not  her 
mother's,  but  a  servant's.  May  gave  her  the  book.  "  Take  this  over 
and  give  it  to  nobody  but  Mr.  Charley  Derwent.  Tell  him  there  is 
something  in  it  for  him.  The  book  is  Miss  Bertel's.  Tell  mamma 
so,  if  she  asks  you  to  whom  you  are  taking  it."  Then  she  leaned  back, 
satisfied. 

Charley  took  out  the  envelope  addressed  to  him,  and  sent  the  ser- 
vant to  France,  in  the  parlor,  with  the  book  and  the  other  note.  The 
parlor  was  full  of  company  then.  It  was  only  before  the  time  for  a 
dance  to  which  France  had  invited  some  of  her  friends,  that  night, 
and  while  Mame  was  upstairs  beautifying  therefor,  that  France,  alone 
in  the  parlor,  broke  the  seal  of  May's  note.  It  began  without  date  or 
address.  The  first  few  lines  conveyed  nothing ;  presently  France 
looked  mystified,  and  reassured  herself  by  a  glance  at  the  envelope 
addressed  to  "  Miss  Bertel."  Then  a  great  flash  of  light  broke  over 
her  face  at  the  words,  "  Oh,  Charley,  I  lied  when  you  had  angered 
me,"  &c.  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  thinking :  "  I  will 
tell  him  I  read  it  all,"  she  finished  the  misdirected  letter.  Every  word 
told  on  her.  It  was  with  a  very  strange,  white  face  that  Miss  Bertel 
sought  Charley  where  she  knew  he  was  —  in  a  back  library-  room. 
He  started  up.     She  spoke  calmly. 

"  Charley,  may  I  see  the  note  you  had  from  May  Belkirk  this  morn- 
ing?" 
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He  looked  surprised,  but  tried  to  laugh.     "  Jealous  still,  my  dear  ?  " 
'•  No  :  I  scorn  to  be,"  she  said,  clearly,  still  holding  out  her  hand. 
He  gave  her  the  note  —  also  without  date  or  address  : 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  kindness.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you 
before  I  go.     Please  thank  Mrs.  Derwent  for  her  nice  jellies. 

Yours  very  truly,  May." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  mine  ?  "  said  France,  the  queer  white  look 
not  yet  out  of  her  face.  He  took  her  letter  indifferently  ;  read  it  with 
a  quickening  breath,  a  burning  color ;  then  dropped  it  with  half  an 
oath.  "  The  little  witch  !  She  did  it  just  on  purpose  !  France  — 
France  !  " 

"  I  am  going,  Charley.  Company  is  coming  in.  Of  course  it  is  all 
over  between  you  and  me." 

"My  darling,  don't  —  France,  you  shaii't  go!"  he  cried,  putting 
his  back  against  the  door.  "  France,  I  have  loved  you  all  the  time  !  " 
"  How  dare  you  say  it  ?  "  she  asked,  still  cool  and  pale.  "  Don't 
make  me  despise  you  more  by  telling  me  that  such  untrue,  fickle  fancy 
is  your  idea  of  love !  I  scorn  such  love  !  Charley,  Charley,  let  me 
go  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  before  I  hate  you." 

"France,  don't  give  me  up  !  Where  can  you  go  —  what  can  you 
do,  child  ?  Think.  If  you  leave  me,  I  shall  go  to  perdition.  You 
will  take  away  the  only  good,  true  love  I  ever  felt  in  my  life." 

"  Charley,  you  drive  me  mad  with  anger.  Let  me  go,  sir,  if  you 
pretend  to  be  a  gentleman.  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  could  not  love 
you  longer  than  I  trusted  you.  I  will  never,  never,  never,  by  Heaven's 
help,  come  nearer  to  you  than  I  am  now  —  and  now  I  am  as  far  from 
you  in  heart  as  pole  from  pole.  Charley,"  her  face  flushed  now,  but 
her  voice  gentle  again,  "  let  me  pass  now." 

"  I  will  not,  France,"  he  said,  advancing  on  her.  "  You  shall  kiss 
me  first,  at  least." 

As  France  -stepped  back,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  Charley"  neared 
;  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  door  was  quietly  opened,  and  Professor 
(  Griffin  said  : 

"  Is  Miss  France  —  ?  "  he  stopped. 

France  brushed  by  Charley  and  held  out  her  trembling,  cold  little 
!  hand. 
-     "Good-evening.     I   am   so   glad  to  see   you.     The  dance  —  is  it 
t  begun  ?  " 

"  Miss  Mame  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  lead  the  first  set,"  said  he. 
"Will  you  come  ?  " 

Irresolute  and  baffled,  Charley  had  stood  silent ;  just  then  he  brushed 
f  past  them  and  left  the  room. 

"  Yes,  I  will  come,"  said  France,  trying  to  control   her  trembling 
n  limbs,  and  force  her  tears  back.     Professor  Griffin  took  her  hand. 
"Will   you   be   able?     France,  what   is    the    trouble?     Am   I   not 
enough  your  friend  for  you  to  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Professor  Griffin,  will  you  let  me  know,  as  soon   after  reaching 
i    New  York  as  possible,  if  you  could  really  get  me  a  teacher's  place,  as 
!   you  once  suggested  ?     Of  course  I  am  disturbed  to  think  of  leaving 
my  friends  here  :  but  for  a  while  I  think  it  best." 
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"  Does  Mr.  Charles  Derwent  object  to  your  going  ?  " 

"I  think  so  —  yes,  decidedly  ;  but  I  must." 

"  France,  that  is  not  all.  You  are  keeping  something  back.  Have 
yt)U  quarrelled  ? " 

"  Irrevocably,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  About  me,  or  any  of  my  jDlans  for  you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  un- 
steady voice. 

"About  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  about  himself." 

"  France  —  is  there  possibly  any  other  thing  you  will  tell  me  now  ? " 
he  asked,  with  deepening  tenderness.  Her  eyes  struggled  to  meet 
his,  and  fell. 

"  I  will  tell  you  if  there  is,  when  I  have  taught  in  New  York  a 
month,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  CMinot  now  !  "  she  went  on, 
answering  his  urgent  looks.  "  I  am  not  so  slight  a  creature.  Let 
me  go." 

This  "  let  me  go  "  was  very  faint,  and  spoken  from  the  depths  of 
the  Professor's  coat-collar  ;  for  with  gentle  strength  the  Professor  had 
claimed  her.  How  it  happened  no  one  need  ask  ;  but  in  an  hour's 
time  the  Professor  had  won  from  France's  lips  the  words  that  satisfied 
him  ;  and  Mame,  who  had  knocked  and  wondered  in  vain  at  the  closed 
door,  had  given  them  up  for  insane  by  the  time  they  entered  the 
parlor. 

France  went  over  and  spent  some  weeks  with  Mrs.  Belkirk,  who 
was  lonely  without  her  brother  and  May ;  then  the  Professor  came  up 
to  Bee  Town  one  night,  and  next  morning  there  was  a  quiet  wedding- 
breakfast,  to  which  old  Mr.  Derwent  and  Mame  came  ;  and  in  the 
eleven  a.  m.  train  the  Professor  went  away  with  his  wife. 

As  for  May  and  Charley,  rumors  are  many,  and  all  folk  may  choose 
to  suit  themselves.  One  of  them  married,  it  is  said  —  or  was  it  both? 
As  for  me,  I  have  never  believed  that  they  eloped  together,  after  all ; 
if  they  married  each  other,  it  was  with  Mrs.  Selkirk's  consent,  though 
it  may  have  been  given  with  a  sore  heart. 

Henrietta  Hardy. 


THE   COOPER   OF   AUERBACH. 
A  German  Legend. 


THE  ivy  drooped  on  the  ruined  keep. 
And  the  old  gray  stones  seemed  fast  asleep, 
While  Gottlieb  Frick,  the  idle  loon  ! 
Lay  stretched  in  the  shade  that  summer  noon ; 
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The  sun  blazed  down  from  the  brazen  sky, 

And  the  brook  and  the  earth  and  the  man  were  dry. 


"Aha,  brother  Stork,  art  thou  standing  there 

Alone  in  the  dry  old  moat, 
With  never  a  muddy  drop  to  cheer 

The  thirst  of  thy  parching  throat  ? 
The  frogs  have  fled  to  the  distant  lake, 
The  lizards  are  hid  in  the  shady  brake  — 
Not  a  fish,  nor  a  newt,  nor  a  water-snake 

Wilt  thou  get  for  thy  dinner  to-day  ; 
But  a  jolly  good  supper  thou'lt  have  to-night,  • 

With  thy  friends  in  the  fen  by  the  bright  moonlight  — 
Good  faith,  brother  Stork,  thou'rt  a  fortunate  wight, 

With  never  a  kreutzer  to  pay  ! 
Had  I  but  a  flagon  of  good  red  wine. 

Or  a  tankard  of  foaming  beer. 
And  m.y  neck  were  as  long  and  as  thin  as  thine  — 

Ach  himmel !    I'd  have  good  cheer. 
I'd  trickle  the  liquor  drop  by  drop 
Over  every  inch  of  my  lengthened  crop, 

And  I'd  taste  it  all  the  way  ; 
A  guzzle  like  thine  would  be  all  I'd  ask, 
For  a  bottle  then  would  go  as  far  as  a  cask : 
That  neck  would  be 
A  fortune  to  me  ; 

It's  a  wasted  boon  on  the  likes  of  thee." 


Then  Gottlieb  fell  to  musing  on  the  tales  the  peasants  told 
Of  the  wild  old  ways 
Of  the  Ritter's  days. 
And  his  greedy  lust  for  gold. 
How  Conrad  von  Auerbach,  last  of  his  race, 

Was  a  stern  and  lonely  man. 
Tall  of  stature  and  harsh  of  face, 
Quick  to  anger  and  slow  to  grace, 

And  under  the  Church's  ban  ; 
For  the  burghers  whispered  under  their  breath, 
That  his  fair  young  bride  had  been  done  to  death 

By  her  jealous  lord's  command  ; 
And  the  chaplain  who  dared  denounce  the  crime, 
Had  been  seized  while  saying  the  prayers  at  Prime 

By  two  of  the  Ritter's  band, 
Trussed  like  a  pullet  and  thrown  in  the  moat, 
With  his  silken  stole  tied  round  his  throat ; 
But  fished  out  again  by  the  Seneschal's  wife, 
Whose  care  and  brandy  saved  his  life. 
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Then  gold  was  the  one  great  idol 
That  reigned  in  Conrad's  heart. 
Not  a  thaler  was  made 
By  labor  or  trade, 
But  the  Ritter  must  have  his  part. 
He  taxed  the  sheep,  he  taxed  the  kine, 
He  taxed  the  honey  and  tithed  the  wine ; 
He  claimed  a  share  in  the  hay  and  the  corn, 
And  a  silver  mark  for  each  child  that  was  bom  ; 
And  if  any  complained  that  the  tax  was  too  heavy. 
His  head  was  thrown  in  as  a  part  of  the  levy. 
No  one  knew  where  the  money  went ; 
The  gold  was  paid,  but  it  never  was  spent. 
No  guest  ever  entered  the  castle's  door, 
No  alms  were  given  to  help  the  poor  ; 
In  hall  and  stable  the  food  became  scant. 
The  servants  grew  sullen,  the  horses  gaunt. 
The  soldiers  swore  on  their  trusty  swords 
They  would  nght  for  money,  but  not  for  words ; 
So  it  fell  on  a  day 
When  their  lord  was  away. 
In  the  neighboring  forest  to  hunt  the  stag, 
That  they  laid  them  a  plan 
To  desert  to  a  man, 
After  sacking  the  castle  and  taking  the  swag. 
They  rummaged  the  building  from  attic  to  vault, 

They  sounded  the  pavement  and  probed  the  ground, 
But  their  thievish  cunning  was  all  at  fault. 

For  never  a  thaler  or  groschen  they  found. 
"fhey  swore  it  was  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
That  something  unpleasant  hung  over  the  place. 

They  had  no  qualms  for  an  honest  steal, 
But  they  all  declared  'twas  exceedingly  rash 

To  stake  their  souls  on  a  hopeless  deal, 
When  the  Devil  was  banker  and  kept  the  cash. 
So  they  took  the  chance  while  the  coast  was  clear. 
And  gallopped  away  with  a  whoop  and  a  cheer, — 
You  know  they  were  Free  Companions,  my  dear. 

"  I'll  warrant  me  now,''  said  Gottlieb  Frick, 
"  If  a  man  knew  where  to  seek. 

He  would  find  more  gold 
In  that  ruined  hold 
Than  he  ever  could  move  in  a  week 
But  to  get  it  a  fellow  must  root  and  dig 
In  the  mouldy  ground  like  a  hungry  pig  ; 
Must  hide  his  secret  from  prying  eyes, 
And  blister  his  tongue  with  a  thousand  lies. 
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And  I've  often  heard  old  people  say, 

That  at  last  his  work  would  be  thrown  away, 

For  the  Devil  takes  care  of  his  own ; 
And  just  when  you  think  it  is  safe  in  your  hand, 
You  find  that  for  money  you've  bags  of  sand, 

Or  worthless  pieces  of  stone. 
Well,  I've  only  to  say  it's  a  miserly  trick 
That  shall  never  be  played  upon  Gottlieb  Frick." 

On  every  side,  where'er  the  eye  might  stray. 
In  ordered  rows  the  well-trimmed  vineyards  lay. 
No  widening  fields  hedged  in  with  blooming  thorn, 
No  ripening  wheat,  no  wealth  of  tasselled  corn  ; 
No  close-pruned  orchards  spread  their  fruitful  shade 
O'er  sloping  hillside  and  o'er  smiling  glade ; 
No  rippling  verdure  mocked  the  wind-stirred  sea. 
Nor  fragrant  clover  wooed  the  drowsing  bee. 
The  vine  alone,  the  blithesome,  broad-leaved  vine. 
Rich  promise  gave  of  sparkling  floods  of  wine, 
What  time  the  merry  autumn  sun  should  press 
Each  swelling  cluster  with  his  warm  caress, 
While  o'er  the  fruit  the  purpling  blushes  rise. 
As  maidens  conscious  of  their  lovers'  eyes. 

Not  yet  the  time  when  laughing  girls  may  thrust 
Their  glancing  ancles  in  the  foaming  must ; 
Their  rich,  full  voices  chanting  silver-sweet, 

In  rhythmic  measures  to  the  trampling  feet, 

While  lowing  oxen  drag  the  juicy  load. 

And  shouting  peasants  ply  the  pointed  goad 

No  richer  blessing  God's  free  hand  bestows. 

To  ease  man's  labors  or  to  soothe  his  woes, 

Would  he  with  temperate  mind  and  grateful  heart 

Its  generous  virtues  to  his  soul  impart. 

But,  no  !   from  every  proffered  good  averse, 

He  turns  the  blessing  to  a  damning  curse. 

With  Nature's  process  all  unsatisfied, 

His  maddening  thirst  abhors  the  genial  tide  ; 

Extracts  with  cunning  art  and  chemic  skill 

The  secret  poison  from  the  tortuous  still. 

Then  Reason  yields  her  throne  to  wild  desire. 

And  sense  and  soul  are  drowned  in  liquid  fire. 

Not  yet  the  time  when  blithely  through  the  vale 
Resounds  the  call-note  of  the  piping  quail ; 
The  panting  blackbird  droops  his  dusky  wings, 
Close  round  each  stake  the  withering  foliage  clin£;s  ; 
O'er  rock  and  dell  the  quivering  sunbeams  glow 
As  some  vast  yawning  furnace  blazed  below. 
Such  scene  met  Gottlieb's  gaze,  and  set  him  thinking 
Of  grapes  and  wine  and  all  the  joys  of  drinking. 
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"There  were  vineyards  here  in  the  Ritter's  day, 
And  the  tenants  were  always  required  to  pay 
A  tenth  of  the  wine  for  the  Baron's  use, 
And  of  everything  else  that  the  land  would  produce. 
Now  it  couldn't  be  less  that  the  vineyards  bore 
Than  a  thousand  pipes  a  year,  or  more. 
An  hundred  casks  he  claimed  for  toll. 
An  hundred  more  he  certainly  stole 
From  the  burghers  who  carried  the  trade  with  France, 
For  he  plundered  wherever  he  found  a  chance. 
Why,  if  liquor  had  flowed  like  the  rippling  Rhine, 
They  couldn't  have  drunk  such  floods  of  wine  I 
Now  whatever  became  of  Conrad's  gold, 
His  liquor  was  neither  drunk  nor  sold  ; 
In  the  castle  vaults  it  was  stored  away. 
And  I'll  bet  you  a  thaler  it^s  there  to-day  J 
Wliat  a  glorious  thought  for  a  thirsty  man  ! 
/'//  find  that  cellar  if  any  one  can. 

The  gold  may  be 

Some  blockhead's  fee, 
The  wine,  the  wine,  is  the  treasure  for  me  ! ' 

Just  back  of  where  he  sat,  some  yards  away, 

The  ruined  archway's  crumbling  entrance  lay. 

To  join  or  grace  the  tourney's  mimic  strife. 

Where  honor  held  small  reck  of  wounds  or  life. 

Hence  rode  in  days  long  gone  the  brave  array 

Of  pennoned  knights' and  palfreyed  ladies  gay. 

Where  the  proud  war-steed  tossed  his  steel-piked  crest, 

The  timid  field-mouse  hides  his  humble  nest ; 

Where  fluttering  plumes  once  kissed  the  wanton  air, 

Now  noisome  weeds  their  tufted  heads  uprear. 

The  warder's  tread,  the  clarion's  martial  call, 

The  morioned  heads  which  topped  the  bristling  wall. 

The  blazoned  shields,  the  lances'  glittering  sheen. 

Like  artist  fancies  on  some  shifted  scene, 

Have  gone  ;   and  now  where  musing  poets  dream, 

Decay  sits  throned,  and  ruin  reigns  supreme. 

Within  the  courtyard,  on  the  further  side, 

The  clustering  ivy  vainly  sought  to  hide 

A  low  dark  opening  like  a  postern  gate. 

Where  hung  the  remnant  of  a  rusted  grate  — 

There  Gottlieb  turned,  but  paused  in  mute  surprise 

At  the  strange  sight  which  met  his  wondering  eyes. 

A  queer  little  man,  with  a  very  red  face, 
Was  standing  directly  in  front  of   the  place. 
He'd  a  very  bald  head,  and  a  strawberry  nose, 
A  gray  woollen  doublet,  and  red  woollen  hose  ; 
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His  old  leathern  apron  had  often  been  mended, 
And  a  bunch  of  large  keys  from  his  girdle  depended. 
"  Good-morrow  and  welcome,  brother,"  quoth  he, 
"  Here's  rare  good  luck  for  you  and  me  ! 
It's  long  since  I've  seen  a  human  face 
'Mongst  the  dreary  old  stones  of  this  lonely  place ; 
And  I  rather  think" — 
With  a  knowing  wink, — 
"  That  yoii'd  have  no  objection  to  something  to  drink," 
"Well,  neighbor,"  said  Gottlieb,  "this  thirsty  weather 
We  might  have  a  bottle  or  so  together  ; 
But  the  only  chance  for  it  that  I  can  divine. 
Is  to  find  where  old  Auerbach  stored  his  wine." 
"Why,  man,  it's  the  first  of  my  daily  tasks, 
To  visit  his  cellar  and  cooper  his  casks  ; 
And  you  know  when  the  barrels  are  old  and  weak, 
In  spite  of  all  watching  the  liquor  will  leak. 
Such  vintage  rare  and  rich  bouquet 
As  you'll  taste  with  me  in  the  vaults  to-day, 
Has  never  been  poured 
At  the  Kaiser's  board, 
And  is  worth  the  gold  of  a  miser's  hoard." 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  Gottlieb's  mind 

Was  in  no  little  perturbation. 
But  a  thirsty  man  would  be  hard  to  find 

Who'd  decline  such  an  invitation  ; 
So  he  thanked  the  Cooper,  and  vowed  that  his  throat 
Was  as  dry  as  the  bed  of  the  dusty  moat. 
"  If  you're  really  in  earnest,  brother,"  said  he, 
"The  sooner  we're  at  it,  the  better  for  me." 

The  place  they  entered  was  dark  and  damp, 
But  the  old  man  lighted  an  ancient  lamp, 
Selected  a  key,  and  walked  before. 
Till  they  came  to  a  mouldering  oaken  door. 
It  took  but  a  moment  the  bolt  to  draw, 
/nd  Gottlieb  stared  at  the  sight  he  saw : 
The  cellar  was  broad,  and  dark  and  long. 
The  walls  were  thick  and  the  doors  were  strong. 
There  was  wine  in  runlets,  in  barrels,  in  casks, 
Thick-set  bottles  and  slender  flasks; 
There  was  Markobriinner  and  Chateau  Margaux, 
Johannisberger  and  Veuve   Clicquot ; 
Claret  and  Rhine-wein, 
Sherry  and  Steinwein, 

Burgundy,  Tokay  and  sparkling  Hock, 

Hogsheads  of  Lager  and  barrels  of  Bock  j 
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It  seemed  that  there  were 
Collected  here, 
The  tipples  of  all  the  old  guzzling  Ritters, 
From  Schiedam  Schnapps  to  Hostetter's  Bitters. 
The  lamp  flashed  up  with  a  brilliant  blaze 

Through  the  damp  and  murky  air, 
And  the  glittering  casks  shot  back  its  rays 

In  a  weird,  unearthly  glare  ; 
For  the  wood  had  long  since  crumbled  away 

And  mixed  with  the  moulding  earth. 
And  the  staves  that  girdled  the  wine  to-day 

Were  jewels  of  priceless  worth. 
"They  are  formed  from  the  wine,"  the  Cooper  said; 
"From  its  color  they  take  their  sheen: 
The  Burgundy  butts  are  ruby-red, 

The  Absinthe  emerald-green. 
I'm  king  of  the  vaults,  and  my  subjects  true 
Are  the  portly  tuns  that  meet  your  view  ; 
They  loyally  pay  me  the  homage  I  claim. 
And  I  love  them  and  know  them  all  by  name. 
There's  '  Cheer-me-quick,*  and  '  Tickle-my-taste  ' ; 
Here's  '  Warm-my-stomach,'  and  '  Stretch-my-waist' ; 
There's  *  Keep-off-the-horrors,'  and  '  Drink-while-you're-able,' 
And  this  is  old  '  Lay-'em -all-under-the-table.' " 
Then  he  turned  to  the  wall  with  a  quizzical  look, 
And  two  mighty  horns  from  a  shelf  he  took. 
Cunningly  carved  and  hooped  with  gold; 
A  quart  was  the  least  they  would  certainly  hold. 
"  There's  nothing  like  claret  to  quench  one's  thirst  — 
That  pipe  looks  leaky  :  we'll  try  that  first." 
They  emptied  a  bumper,  and  Gottlieb  swore 
That  he  never  had  tasted  such  liquor  before. 
"Tut,  man  !"  quoth  the  Cooper,  "you're  pleased  to  be  merry; 
Just  wait  till  you've  tasted  a  sip  of  this  sherry." 
The  liquor  was  drawn  and  as  quickly  quaffed, 
The  horns  were  •emptied  at  every  draught. 
The  peasant  could  drink  both  deep  and  long  — 
His  nerves  were  tough,  and  his  head  was  strong. 
But  he  was  not  accustomed  to  mix  his  liquor  ; 
His  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  tongue  grew  thicker, 
Till  he  sunk  on  the  floor  in  a  limber  heap, 
And  in  less  than  a  moment  was  fast  asleep. 

When  Gottlieb  woke  it  was  early  morn— ^ 
The  cock  was  sounding  his  matin  horn  ; 
The  sparrows  were  chirping  in  noisy  glee. 
The  blackbird  sang  in  the  linden  tree. 
And  t:ie  forested  walls,  where  the  ivy  grew, 
Were  crisp  and  fresh  with  the  cooling  dew. 
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He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  scratched  his  head, 

As  he  rose  from  the  ditch  which  had  been  his  bed. 

The  Cooper  was  gone,  no  casks  were  there  ; 

He  searched  in  vain,  though  he  searched  with  care, 

For  the  postern-door  with  its  rusty  grate. 

The  vaulted  passage,  or  oaken  gate. 

Till  hungry  and  weary  he  gave  up  the  quest, 

And  sought  his  cottage  for  food  and  rest. 

But  every  morning  for  many  a  year 

He  would  go  to  the  ruins  and  wander  there. 

Poking,  and  peering,  and  prying  around, 

Seeking  for  something  that  could  not  be  found, 

Till  his  form  grew  bent,  and  his  hair  was  gray, 

And  they  found  him  dead  in  the  court  one  day. 

And  sometimes  now  when  the  shadows  fall 

On  the  eastern  slope  from  the  ivied  wall. 

Strange  sounds  are  heard,  and  the  people  declare 

That  a  vinous  odor  comes  down  on  the  air ; 

And  they  cross  themselves  with  the  holy  sign. 

And  whisper,  "  The  Cooper  is  tasting  his  wine.' ' 


R.  W. 


GEORGE   ELIOT. 


THE  nineteenth  century  has  shown  us  wonders:  will  it,  m  the 
progress  of  the  age,  decide  the  long-mooted  question  of 
Woman's  intellectual  equality  with  man  ?  No  longer  can  it  be  said 
that  "  no  woman  has  written  a  first-class  book,"  when  we  see  in 
the  papers  of  to-day  the  name  of  George  Eliot  classed  with  Dickens,. 
Thackeray,  and  Bulwer,  and  that  her  last  work,  Aliddlemanh,  brought 
$40,000,  "the  greatest  sum  ever  given  for  a  book  written  by  a  woman." 
"  Large-brained  woman,  large-hearted  man,"  well  indeed  does  she 
fulfil  her  promise  implied  by  the  masculine  fiont  dt;  plume,  for  there  is 
lothing  that  distinguishes  the  mere  woman  or  the  mere  mdividualin 
ler  characters  and  views  of  human  nature  and  life.  With  all  the 
■'igor  and  depth  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  it  is  hardly  probable,  if  for 
lothing  else  because  the  heroine  is  "  little,  poor,  and  plain  " — for  this 
s  not  a  man's  conception  of  woman — that  yane  Eyre  could  have 
)een   written    by  any  other   than    a  woman.     There    is    nothing   in 
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Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,  once  said  to  be  the  best  book  ever 
written  by  a  woman,  that  seems  to  the  reader  singular  that  a  woman 
of  enlarged  and  cultivated  understanding,  and  one  whose  mind  was 
formed  by  intercourse  with  the  first  men  of  the  day,  should  have 
written.  But  in  George  Eliot  we  are  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  the  master  Shakspeare,  Look  through  all  her  works,  and 
where  are  the  traces  of  the  individual  ?  In  the  Ernest  Afaltravers  and 
Guy  Darrell  oi  Bulwer  —  we  do  not  see  it  in  ATy  Ncmel — and  in  the 
Childe  Harold,  Lara,  and  Corsair  of  Byron,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  see  the  character  of  the  writer ;  a  personal  sympathy  springs 
up  for  him,  we  feel  that  his  own  soul  speaks  to  us  through  certain 
characters.  But  in  Scott,  Shakspeare,  and  George  Eliot,  we  are  con- 
scious of  no  such  personal  sympathy.  Calm,  solitary,  and  unmoved, 
they  rise  above  the  region  of  self-manifestation  and  appeals  for  sym- 
pathy, and  produce  by  obsen^ation  and  the  creative  and  collective 
power  of  their  minds  every  variety  of  character  —  no  personal  pre- 
dominance among  them.  Who,  among  the  "  infinite  variety "  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  can  say  "/"///>  is  Shakspeare"?  Jane  Eyre 
is  evidently  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  the  clever,  brilliant  Frenchwoman  ap- 
pears in  Germany,  and  the  Frenchwoman's  passionate  soul  far  more 
in  Corinne;  but  who  can  say  that  Dinah,  Maggie,  Esther,  Fedalma, 
Romola,  or  Dorothea,  is  George  Eliot  t  They  are  only  the  offspring' 
of  her  large  mind  —  not  herself;  she  is  greater  than  them  all.  And 
yet  these  are  not  the  writers  that  most  deeply  interest  men.  Who 
loves  Shakspeare,  the  man,  as  some  persons  love  Bulwer?  And 
perhaps  one  of  the  deepest  causes  of  the  influence  which  Byron  has 
exerted  over  mankind  is  his  strong  personal  appeals  for  sympathy. 
What  else  drove  all  Europe  mad  over  Goethe's  first  work  ? 

But   the   common   voice    of    mankind    pronounces    those   writers 
greatest  who,  out  of  the  "  many-sided  "  views  of  their  own  minds,  pro- 
•duce  the  largest  variety  of  natural  characters.     And  among  these  we 
find  George  Eliot.     Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  success  of  Mid- 
dleinarch,  a  success  due  no  doubt  in  part  to  her  preceding  works,  we 
are  not  afraid  to  assert  that  it  is  inferior  to  her  first  works  ;  inferior 
in  religion  and  in  morality,  with   fewer  fine  thoughts  and  less  humor 
than  we  find  in  her  first  books.     And,  moreover,  we  believe  that  wc 
can  trace  all  this  inferiority  to  her  departure  from  the  Christian  faith 
of  her  iirst  books.     Let  us  look  into  her  books  and  see  if  this  asser 
tion  is  true  ;  taking  them  so  far  as  we  know,  or  can  judge  by  internn' 
evidence,  in  regular  succession.     To  begin  with  Scenes  from  Clerica 
Life.    Wbat  a  description  that  of  Amos  Barton's  sweet  wife  —  the  com 
monplace  Amos  Barton,  "  with  features  of  no  particular  shape,  an( 
eyes  of  no  particular  expression,"  and  yet  with  such  a  nonpareil  of 
wife,  loving  him  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  an  Adonis,  because  ht 
"  sublime  capacity  for  loving  had  more  scope  "  and  her  nature  grow 
far  more  angelic  under  the  discipline ^f  the  pfoor  pastor's  wife  than  i 
she  had  married  a  well-to-do  man.     There  is  something  that  accorc' 
well  with  George  Eliot's  universal  sympathy  with  men  and  nature  i 
what  she  says  of  common-place  people.     Listen  to  her  : — "  Yet  thes 
common-place  people  —  many  of  them  — bear  a  conscience,  and  ha\ 
felt  the  sublime  prompting  to  do  the  painful  right ;  they  have  the 
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unspoken  sorrows  and  their  sacred  joys  ;  their  hearts  have  perhaps 

gone  out  towards   their  first-born,  and  they  have  mourned  over  the 

irreclaimable  dead."     "  Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeakably 

if  you  would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the  pathos, 

the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  in  the  experience  of  a  human  soul 

that  looks  out  through  dull  gray  eyes,  and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of 

quite  ordinary  tones."     How  wonderfully  natural  the  death  of  the  wife  ' 

in  Amos  Barton  ;  the  work-box  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  as  the  poor 

husband's  eyes  fall  upon  it ;  the  helpful  sympathy  of  kindly  neighbors; 

the  children  brought  to  say  farewell  to  the  dying  mother,     Patty  ohly 

understanding  what  was  coming,  and  beginning  already  to  share  her 

mother's  heritage  of  unselfish  love,  "  checking  her  sobs  as  she  heard 

papa's    footsteps   on   the   stairs."      Little   Walter  saying  "Mamma, 

mamma,"  as  he  stretched   out   his  fat   arms   and   smiled.     Chubby 

"gravely  wondering"  ;  and  Dickey,  who  had  been  looking  fixedly  at 

his  mother  ever  since  he  came  in  the  room,  now  seemed  suddenly 

pierced  with  the  idea  that  she  is  going  away  somewhere  —  his  little 

heart  swelled  and  he  cried  aloud.     And  at  the  burial,  Dickey's  vague 

idea  that,  though  mamma  was  in  heaven,  as  Nanny  said,  she  would 

come  back  to-morrow,  and  say  he  had  been  a  good  boy,  and  let  him 

empty  her  work-box.     "  He  stood  close  to  his  father,  with  great  rosy 

cheeks  and  wide-open  blue  eyes,  looking  first  up  at  the  minister  and 

then  down  at  the  cofiin,  and  thinking  that  he  and  Chubby  would  play 

at  that  when  they  got  home."     Who  has  not  witnessed  scenes  like 

these  ?     How  it  brings  before  me  one  that  I  have  known  :  the  knitting 

in  a  basket  in  a  corner,  left  overnight  to  resume  next  day  ;  the  young 

"wife  of  a  year  lying  a  corpse  ;  the  little  twin-babies  for  whose  life  hers 

had  been  given  lying  side  by  side  in  healthful  sleep  ;  while  around  the 

corpse  walked  the  little  stejD-child  of  four  years  old,  saying,  "  Papa, 

won't  you  bring  me  another  mamma  ?  "       Imos  Barton  is  a  natural, 

touching  story,  and  has  some  religious  trust  and  submission  to  God's 

will. 

Next  we  see  Mr.  Gilfirs  Love-Story.  The  greatest  charm  of  this 
story  is  Mr.  Gilfil's  love  for  Tina  ;  it  is  beautiful  and  comprehensive  in 
its  unselfish  devotedness,  "passing  the  love  of  women,"  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  man's  love  to  woman's  in  its  loftiest 
phase.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  in  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities : 
one  can  hardly  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  woman's  dying iox  the  sake 
of  the  beloved  of  the  man  she  loves  ;  yet  I  have  read  of  a  French 
woman  who  devoted  herself  with  such  ardor  to  the  wife  of  the  man 
she  loved,  that  he  divined  that  she  must  have  loved  himself.  But 
with  Mr.  Gilfil,  "  love  meant  nothing  but  to  love  Caterina,"  and  with 
her  death  all  love  for  him  passed  "  into  deep  silence  forevermore." 
1  Sad  indeed  for  a  Christian  and  a  minister!  Plow  different  from  John 
i  Martindale  in  Heartsease:' — "In  gladness  did  he  stand  before  the 
house  that  had  been  destined  as  the  scene  of  his  married  life,  and  look 
forth  on  the  churchyard  where  Plelen  slept.  He  was  no  longer  soli- 
tary, since  he  had  begun  to  bear  the  burdens  of  others  ;  for  no  sooner 
did  he  begin  to  work,  than  he  felt  that  he  worked  with  her."  But  let 
us  turn  to  some  of  the  beautiful  passages  with  which  this  book  abounds. 
"While  this  poor  little  heart  was  being  bruised  with  a  weight  too 
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heavy  for  it,  Nature  was  holding  on  her  cahn  inexorable  way,  in  un- 
moved and  terrible  beauty.     The  stars  were  rushing  in  their  eternal 
courses  ;  the  tides  swelled  to  the  level  of  the  last  expectant  weed  ;  the 
sun  was  making  brilliant  day  to  busy  nature   on  the  other  side  of  the 
swift  earth.     The  stream  of  human  thought  and  deed  was  hurrying 
and  broadening  onward.     The  astronomer  was  at  his  telescope  ;  the 
great   ships  were   laboring  over  the  waves  ;  the  toiling  eagerness  of 
commerce,  the  fierce  spirit  of   revolution,  were  only  ebbing  in  brief 
rest ;  and  sleepless  statesmen  were  dreading  the  possible  crisis  of  the 
morrow.     What  were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble  in  this  mighty 
torrent,  rushing  from  one  awful  unknown  to  another?     Lighter  than 
the  smallest  centre  of  quivering  life  in  the  water-drop,  hidden  and 
uncared-for  as  the  pulse  of  anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  tiniest  bird  that 
has  fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with  the  long-sought  food,  and  has  found 
the  nest  torn  and  empty."     George  Eliot  might  have  added  : — "  Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  one  of  theni  shall  not  fall 
on  the  ground  without  your  Father."    Look  at  this  picture  o£  Tina's  — 
it  speaks  to  you  :  — "  I  wi.h  I  could  be  very  ill  and  die  before  then  " 
(her  lover's  marriage),  she  thought.     "  When  people  get  very  ill,  they 
don't  mind  about  things.     Poor  Patty  Richards  looked  so  happy  when 
she  was  in  a  decline.     She  didn't  seem  to  care  any  more  about  her 
lover  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to,  and  she  liked  the  smell 
of  the  flowers  so,  tliat  I  used  to  take  her."     Is  Falstaff  "babbling 
of  green  fields"  a  more  life-like  picture  than  this  of  Patty  Richards? 
We  have  spoken  of  George  Eliot's  universal  genius,  including  men, 
nature,  animals.     Let  us  see  what  she  says  of  the  latter.     "  The  bull- 
dog meanwhile  (when  his  master  appeared)  unbent  from  the  severit}'^ 
of  his  official  demeanor,  and  commenced  a  friendly  interchange  of 
ideas  with  Rupert"  (the  old  bloodhound).      "Contented  speckled 
hens,  industriously  scratching  for  the   rarely-found  corn,  may  some- 
times do  more  for  a  sick  heart  than  a  grove  of  nightingales  ;  there  iS' 
something  irresistibly  calming  in  the  unsentimental  cheeriness  of  top- 
knotted  pullets,  unpetted  sheep-dogs,  and  patient  cart-horses  enjoying 
a  drink  of  muddy  water."     See  this  exquisite  picture  of  Youth  and 
Age  :  — "  Rich  brown   locks,  passionate  love,  and  deep  early  sorrow, 
strangely  different  as  they  seem  from  the  scanty  white  hairs,  the  apa- 
thetic content,  and  the  unexpectant  quiescence  of  old  age,  are  but  part 
of  the  same  life's  journey ;  as  the  bright  Italian  plains,  with  the  sweet 
Addio  of  their  beckoning  maidens,  are  part  of  the  same  day's  travel 
that  brings  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  between  the  sombre 
rocky  walls  and  among  the  guttural  voices  of  the  Valais."     We  think 
there  is  false  teaching  in  the  following  words  : — "  Many  an  irritating 
fault,  many  an  unlovely  oddity,  has  come  of  a  hard  sorrow  which  has 
crushed   and   maimed   the   nature   just  when  it  was  expanding  into 
plenteous  beauty,  and  the  trivial   erring  life  which  we  visit  with  our 
harsh  blame  may  be  but  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  a  man  whose  best 
limb  is  withered."    With  all  that  sin  has  brought  into  the  world,  God's 
providences  have  not  this  effect  on  those  who  strive  to  receive  them 
aright.     If  the   best  limb  withers  under  adversity,  it  will  grow  rank 
under  prosperity.     Mr.  Gilfil's  love  for  Tina  should  —  as  we  have  seen 
it  in  life  —  have  grown  more  and  more  subservient  to  a  greater  love, 
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and  blossomed  into  a  full  and  plenteous  beauty  which  no  mere  earthly 
love  could  give. 

Let  us  look  now  at  that  wonderful  story,  Janefs  Repentance.  This 
is  the  most  Christian  of  all  George  Eliot's  works  ;  the  objective  truth 
which  we  miss  in  her  later  books  we  find  in  Mr.  Tryan's  and  Janet's 
faith.  Mr.  Tryan,  different  from  most  of  her  religious  characters,  is  a 
sincere  man,  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  George  Eliot  has 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  shams  of  religion,  or  its  faint  beginnings 
in  the  soul,  almost  obscured  by  long-continued  habits  of  sin.  But 
she  should  remember,  as  Kingsley  says  in  his  preface  to  Hypatia, 
that  while  the  vices  of  the  Church  can  be  told,  those  of  the  heathen 
world  cannot  be  told.  She  sees  life  too  truly  not  to  see  the  real 
elevation  amidst  all  that  is  low  and  sordid,  the  struggling  birth  of 
righteousness  amidst  corruption.  Hear  her  : — "  The  blessed  work  of 
helping  the  world  forward  happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men  ;  the  real  heroes,  of  God's  making,  are  quite  different :  they 
know  one  or  two  of  those  deep  spiritual  truths  which  are  only  to  be 
won  by  long  wrestling  with  their  own  sins  and  their  own  sorrows." 
How  the  grand  passages  —  noble  thoughts  married  to  noble  words  — 
spring  up  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  story.  Listen  : — "  The 
golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life  rush  past  us,  and  we  see  nothing 
but  sand  ;  the  angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  only  know  them  when 
they  are  gone."  And  see  this  sweet  picture  of  our  Father's  love : 
^'  She  tried  to  have  hope  and  trust,  though  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
the  future  would  be  anything  else  than  the  harvest  of  the  seed  that 
was  being  sown  before  her  eyes.  But  always  there  is  seed  being  sown 
silently  and  unseen,  and  everywhere  there  come  sweet  flowers  without 
our  foresight  and  labor.  "We  reap  what  we  sow,  but  Nature  has  love 
over  and  above  that  justice,  and  gives  us  shadow  and  blossom  and 
fruit  that  spring  from  no  planting  of  ours."  And  out  of  Shakspeare, 
where  in  human  writings  is  anything  more  graphic  than  this  ? — "  Oh, 
it  is  piteous  —  that  sorrow  of  aged  women  !  In  early  youth,  perhaps, 
they  said  to  themselves,  *  I  shall  be  happy  when  I  have  a  husband  to 
love  me  best  of  all ' ;  then  when  the  husband  was  too  careless,  '  My 
child  will  comfort  me  ' ;  then,  through  the  mother's  watching  and  toil, 
*  My  child  will  repay  me  all  when  it  grows  up.'  And  at  last,  after  the 
long  journey  of  years  has  been  wearily  travelled  through,  the  mother's 
heart  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burden,  and  no  hope  remains  but 
the  grave."  And  this  picture  of  a*man  dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins,  and  yet  with  those  flashes  of  immortality  that  make  even  a  Fal- 
staff  of  infinite  interest : — "  It  was  rather  sad,  and  yet  pretty,  to  see 
that  littfe  group  passing  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sunshine,  and  out 
of  the  sunshine  into  the  shadow  again :  sad,  because  this  tenderness  ^i- 
of  the  son  for  the  mother  was  hardly  more  than  a  nucleus  cf  healthyV'  ''^-^  ' 
life  in  an  organ  hardening  by  disease,  because  the  man  who  was 
linked  in  this  way  with  an  innocent  past  had  become  callous  in 
worldliness,  fevered  by  sensuality,  enslaved  by  chance  impulses ; 
pretty,  because  it  showed  how  hard  it  is  to  kill  the  deep-down  fibrous 
roots  of  human  love  and  goodness  —  how  the  man  from  whom  we 
make  it  our  pride  to  shrink,  has  yet  a  close  brotherhood  with  us 
through  some   cf    our   most   sacred    feelings."       Listen   to    Thomas 
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Jerome's  cheerful  heart-song : — "Ah  !  friends,  this  pleasant  world  is  a 
sad   one,   too,   isn't   it  ?     Let   us  help   one   another,  let  us  help   one 
another."     And  ponder  this  thought,  Christian  philosopher : — "  Our 
subtlest   analysis  of  schools  and  sects  must  miss  the  essential  truth, 
unless  it  be  lit  up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human  thought 
and  work  the   life   and   death  struggles  of  separate  human  beings." 
And  hear,  ye  who  j-earn  to  do  something  great  for  God  and  man  : — 
**  That  least  attractive  form  of  self-mortification  which  wears  no  hair- 
cloth and  has  no  meagre  days,  but  accepts  the  i-ulgar,  the  common- 
place, and  the  ugly,  whenever  the  highest  duty  seems  to  live  among 
them."     And  ye  who  are  learning  what  Death  says  of  j-our  beloved, 
read  this  : — "  It  is  a  sad  weakness  in  us,  after  all,  that  the  thought  of  a 
man's  death  hallows  him  anew  to  us  ;  as  if  life  were  not  sacred  too  — 
as  if  it  were  comparatively  a  light  thing  to  fiil  in  love  and  reverence 
to  the  brother  who  has  to  climb  the  whole  toilsome  steep  with  us,  and 
all  our  tears  and  tenderness  were  due  to  the  one  who  is  spared  that 
hard  journey."     And   let  him  who  thinketh  he  stand6th  read  this : 
"  There  are   moments  when,  by  some  strange   impulse,  we  contradict 
our  past  selves  —  fatal  moments,  when  a  fit  of  passion,  like  a  lava 
stream,  lays  low  the  work  of  half  our  lives."     And  let  us  pause  and 
read  this  ere  we  judge   our  f  jllow-creatures : — "  No  human  soul  had 
measured  her  anguish,  had  understood  her  self-despair,  had  entered 
into  her  sorrows  and  her  sins  with  that  deep-sighted  sympathy  that  is 
wiser  than  all  blame,  more  potent  than  all  reproof."     "The  best  of 
us  are  but  poor  wretches  just  saved  from  shipwreck :  can  we  feel  any- 
thing but  awe  and  pit}'  when  we  see  a  fellow-passenger  swallowed  by 
the  waves?"     "She  was  tired,  she  was  sick  of  that  barren  exliorta- 
tion  —  Do  right,  and  keep  a  clear  conscience,  and  God  will  reward 
you,  and  your  troubles  \s\S\.  be  easier  to  bear.     She  wanted  strength 
to  do  right  —  she  wanted  something  to  rely  on  besides  her  own  reso- 
lutions ;  for  was  not  the  path  behind  her  all  strewn  with  broken  resolu- 
tions?"    And   Mr.  Tr}Mn   said,  in  telling  Janet  his  stor}-,  "A  dear 
friend  to  whom  I  opened  my  mind  showed  me  it  was  just  such  as  I  — 
the  helpless  who  feel  themselves  helpless  —  that  God  specially  invites 
to  come  to  Him,  and  offers  all  the  riches  of  His  salvation:  not  for- 
giveness only ;  forgiveness  would   be  worth  Tittle  if  it  left  us  under 
the  power  of  our  evil   passions;  but   strength  —  that  strength  which 
enables  us  to  conquer  sin."     This  is  truth ;  the  writer  of  that  sen- 
tence  surely  believed   in  its  trufh.     And  Janet  felt: — "Yes,  Infinite 
Love  was  caring  for  her.     She  felt  like  a  little  child  whose  hand  is 
firmly  grasped  by  its  father,  as  its  frail  limbs  make  their  way  over  the 
rough  ground :  if  it  should   stumble,  tbe  father  will   not  let  it  go." 
Where   are   any  characters  like   Mr.  Tiyan's  and  Janet's  in  George 
Eliot's  later  works?     \\c:id  Middlcjnarch  immediately  after  Janet's  Re- 
pentance, and  you  will  see  the  difference. 

^n  Adam  Bede^t  find  the  nature,  humor,  and  the  objective  religion 
of  her  best  books.  Who  can  follow  Dinah's  character  —  the  Grace 
Murray  of  Wesley^s  time  and  Wesley's  love  —  and  doubt  her  spiritual 
communion  with  the  unseen  Wisdom  and  Love  ?  "  She  closed  her 
eyes,  that  she  might  feel  more  intensely  the  presence  of  a  Love  and 
Sympathy  deeper  and  more  tender  than  was  breathed  from  the  earth 
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and  sky.  That  was  often  Dinah's  mode  of  praying  in  solitude. 
Simply  to  close  her  eyes,  and  to  feel  herself  enclosed  by  the  Divine 
Presence  ;  then  gradually  her  fears,  her  yearning  anxieties  for  others, 
melted  away  like  ice-crystals  in  a  warm  ocean."  Even  Bartle  Massey, 
the  cynic  and  woman-hater,  is  won  by  Dinah's  unselfish,  seraphic 
loveliness,  and  concludes  "  if  there  must  be  women  to  make  trouble 
in  the  world,  it's  but  fair  there  should  be  women  to  be  comforters 
under  it."  Who  can  forget  Mrs.  Poyser  and  her  enjoyment  of 
woman's  inestimable  privilege  of  having  "  her  say  out "  ?  And  Totty 
"  stufiin'  herself  with  fruit  till  there  was  no  room  left  for  wholesome 
victual"?  How  they  rise  before  us  more  distinctly  than  people  we 
know,  for  we  know  them  better.  Adam's  manly  straightforward  char- 
acter—  less  spiritual  than  Seth's  —  each  bearing  the  disappointment 
in  love  in  his  own  way.  Adam  saying  to  himself:  "  I'm  not  th'  only 
man  that's  got  to  do  without  much  happiness  in  this  life.  There's 
many  a  good  bit  o'  work  done  with  a  sad  heart.  It's  God's  will,  and 
that's  enough  for  us  •,  we  shouldn't  know  better  how  things  ought  to 
be  than  He  does,  I  reckon,  if  we  was  to  spend  our  lives  i'  puzzling." 
And  Seth  often  saying  to  himself,  "  it  is  better  to  be  Dinah's  friend 
and  brother  than  any  other  woman's  husband."  How  under  all  cir- 
cumstances does  poor  little  Hetty's  vain,  childish  nature  crop  out. 
And  Arthur  —  this  character  is  one  of  George  Eliot's  masterpieces  of 
human  nature ;  it  appears  again  more  wonderfully  in  Tito  Melema. 
Thoughtless,  gay,  kind-hearted  young  man,  who  would  not  wantonly 
injure  a  fly ;  a  good  fellow;  he  does  not  object  to  taking  a  social 
glass  with  you,  nor  betting  small  sums  at  cards  ;  will  lend  you  money 
too  —  if  he  has  it  to  lend  —  and  borrow  and  forget  to  return.  He  is  a 
great  favorite. with  the  ladies  —  so  gallant  and  graceful — "a  perfect 
Apollo!"  Who  will  say  that  he  will  make  shipwreck  of  himself? 
that  with  all  the  radiant  insignia  of  life  he  is  dead  while  he  liveth  — 

"  Dead  to  the  loftier  life  of   hope 
That  might  be  his  in  its  glorious  scope." 

In  Arthur's  character  and  life  the  evil  consequences  of  yielding  to  the 
beginning  of  temptation  are  finely  wrought  out.  And  "  the  problem 
how  far  a  man  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  unforeseen  conse- 
quences of  his  own  deed,  is  one  that  might  weJl  make  us  tremble  to 
look  into  it."  "There  is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds  which  may 
first  turn  the  honest  man  into  a  deceiver,  and  then  reconcile  him  to 
the  change  ;  for  this  reason  —  that  the  second  wrong  presents  itself  to 
him  in  the  guise  of  the  only  practicable  right.  The  action  which  before 
commission  has  been  seen  with  that  blended  common-sense  and  fresh 
untarnished  feeling  which  i.5  the  healthy  eye  of  the  soul,  is  looked  at 
afterwards  with  the  lens  of  apologetic  ingenuity,  through  which  all 
things  that  men  call  beautiful  and  ugly  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  tex- 
tures very  much  alike.  Europe  adjusts  itself  to  ayl?//  accompli,  and  so 
does  an  individual  character  —  until  the  placid  adjustment  is  disturbed 
by  a  convulsive  retribution." 

In  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  there  is  deterioration  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  less  of  the  objective  than  in  Adam  Bcdc.  Maggie's  deepest  re- 
ligious experience  seems  to  have  been  when  a  child,  and  it  impresses 
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you  then  as  a  good  deal  subjective  ;  but  where  there  is-sincerity  and 
perseverance  there  would  have  been  progression  in  the  divine  life 
instead  of  retrogression.  The  first  part  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  full 
of  those  common-place  people  which  George  Eliot  excels  in  drawing. 
Generally  these  are  very  uninteresting  common-place  people.  One 
does  not  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  average  middle-class  British 
character  from  this  book.  Mrs.  Tulliver  amuses  you  with  her  cares 
as  to  who  will  "wash  and  mend  "  Tom  at  school,  and  dating  events 
from  the  period  in  which  she  possessed  a  "  blue  satin  spencer  ;  "  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  Americans  as  many  uninteresting  people  as  those  depicted  in 
the  first  part  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  But  Bob  Jakin  !  From  his 
boyhood  up,  incomparable  Bob  Jakin  !  What  other  woman  ever  drew 
such  a  character  ?  It  is  no  creation,  only  a  simple  copying  from  nature. 
How  strange  that  this  talent  should  be  the  rarest !  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  first  and  the  last  part  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
From  the  Great  Temptation  out,  the  stor)-  gradually  rises  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  tragedy.  )  I  remember  nothing  more  thrilling  and  powerful  by 
an  English  writer  than  Maggie's  struggles  between  passion  and  duty. 
It  is  a  relief  to  you  when  she  is  drowned  ;  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
escape  from  the  terrible  pressure  of  her  position.  Maggie's  —  like 
Arthur's  —  great  fault  was  not  resisting  the  beginning  of  evil  ;  had  she 
yielded  to  no  dreams,  had  she  turned  her  eyes  resolutely  away  from 
Stephen  at  the  outset,  the  overwhelming  passion  and  terrible  resistance 
would  not  have  followed.  "  Who  can  say  to  the  roused  waves  of  hu- 
man passion,  '  So  far  shall  ye  go  and  no  farther '  ?  "  The  Great 
Temptation  found  Maggie's  spirit  unprepared  to  meet  it ;  she  has  de- 
parted from  her  first  works,  and  by  terrible  retribution  she  is  to  be 
brought  back.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  abounds  in  earnest,  deep-seeing, 
and  beautiful  thoughts. 

Silas  Marner  we  would  class  with  her  earlier  works  in  tone  and 
spirit,  as  we  suppose  it  does  in  date,  as  it  came  to  us  at  the  South  in 
the  rude  Confederate  dress  of  books  during  the  war,  from  which  we 
can  scarcely  divest  ourselves  of  a  suspicion  of  its  inferiority.  But  on 
looking  over  it  we  see  the  master-hand  still.  Silas's  character  is  de- 
veloped with  her  usual  power,  and  the  contrast  between  him  and  the 
golden-haired  child  whose  little  hand  unconsciously  led  him  back  from 
the  miser's  life  to  the  father's  love  is  very  beautiful.  The  same  stamp 
of  wonderful  exquisite  naturalness  is  on  the  storj^,  the  same  Raphael- 
like distinctness  of  character.  Listen  at  Dolly  on  the  enigmas  of 
life  : — "  It  come  to  me  all  clear  like,  that  night  when  I  was  sitting  up 
wi'  poor  Bessie  Fawkes,  as  is  dead  and  left  her  children  behind,  God 
help  'em  —  it  comes  into  my  head  as  Them  above  has  got  a  deal  ten- 
derer heart  nor  what  I've  got  —  for  I  can't  be  anyways  better  nor 
Them  as  made  me  ;  and  if  anything  looks  hard  to  me,  it's  because 
there's  things  I  don't  know  on."  Squire  Cass's  is  a  life-like  picture 
of  an  ungodly  family  left  without  a  woman's  softening  influence.  The 
old  Squire  seems  to  think  "  America  and  the  stars  "  synonymous.  We 
remember  the  outside  feeling  with  which  we  heard  an  English  clergy- 
man say  "  in  England  —  in  Europe  —  or  in  the  world  ;  "  but  we  had  not 
thought  of  this  part  of  the  world  being  classed  with  the  stars.     Here 
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IS  one  of  her  beautiful  thoughts  beautifully  clothed,  speaking  of  the 
little  child: — "She  was  perfectly  quiet  now,  but  not  asleep  —  only 
soothed  by  sweet  porridge  and  warmth  into  that  wide-gazing  calm 
which  makes  us  older  human  beings,  with  our  inward  turmoil,  feel  a 
certain  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  little  child,  such  as  we  feel  before 
some  quiet  majesty  or  beauty  in  the  earth  or  sky  —  before  a  steady- 
glowing  planet,  or  a  full-flowered  eglantine,  or  the  bending  trees  over 
a  silent  pathway."  Dolly's  opinion  of  men  is  worth  repeating  : — "  I've 
seen  men  as  are  wonderful  handy  wi'  children.  The  men  are  awk'ard 
and  contrairy  mostly,  God  help  'em  —  but  when  the  drink's  out  of 
'em,  they  aren't  unsensible,  though  they're  bad  for  leeching  and  ban- 
daging—  so  fiery  and  unpatient."  What  a  beautiful  expression  — 
"the  mild  passive  happiness  of  love-crowned  age  in  his  face."  God- 
frey's determination  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  life  on  the  discovery  of 
his  brother's  dead  body  is  a  fine  touch  of  nature  ;  and  Nancy's  —  the 
sweet  patient  wife  —  reception  of  it  characteristic  and  beautiful.  Her 
words  are  an  epitome  of  life  : — "  Nothing  is  so  good  as  it  seems  before- 
hand—  not  even  our  marrying  wasn't,  you  see."  The  scene  of  Effie's 
escape  and  punishment  is  exquisite.  Perhaps  we  can't  conclude  this 
in  better  words  than  Silas's  : — "  There's  good  i'  this  world,  i'  spite  o' 
the  trouble  and  the  wickedness.  That  drawing  o'  the  lots  is  dark  ; 
but  the  child  was  sent  to  me  :  there's  dealings  with  us  —  there's 
dealings." 

\Fclix  Holt  belongs  in  its  religious  spirit,  or  rather  in  its  lack  of  it, 

to*  the  last  division  of  George  Eliot's  works.     The   spirit  with  which 

she  views  human  nature  in  this  book  seems  to  us  hard   and  cynical. 

It  is  a  master-work  of  intellect,  but  as  the  product  of  a  loving  heart, 

inferior  to  her  earlier  works.     Mrs.  Holt  is  one  of  her  fine  pictures  of 

humor ;  but  we  like  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Bob  Jakin  better.     The  deepest 

interest  in  this  book  turns  on  the  gradual  development  of  the  higher 

life  in  Esther,  and  her  struggle  between  Felix  and  Harold.   ,'As  in 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  the  great  struggle  is  between  passion  and  duty, 

here  it  is  between  ease  and  love  ;  the  "  middling  life  "  v.'ith  ease  and 

the  gratification  of  refined  tastes,  and  the  nobler  life  of  hardship  with 

love.     To  some  natures  this  struggle  would  be  more  trying  than  the 

;one~between  passion  and  duty,  for  the  line  of  right  and  wrong  is  less 

clearly  drawn.     "  Do  you  know  a  woman  who  would   have   acted  as 

Esther  did  ?  "  asked  a  young  man  of  me.     I  said  "Yes,"  but  on  run- 

aing  over  the  list  of  my  lady  friends   and  asking  "  would  she  have 

done  it?  "  the  reply  was  generally  "  No  ":  a  few  would  do  it,  but  "  there 

s  a  pernicious  falsity  in  the  pretence  that  a  woman's  love  lies  above  the 

-ange  of  such  temptations."     This  is  a  noble   thought  of  Felix's : — 

'  The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving  to  the 

purpose  he  sees  to  be  best."     And  Esther: — "When  a  woman  feels 

)urely  and  nobly,  that  ardor  of  hers  which  breaks  through  formulas 

I  00  rigorously  urged  on  men  by  daily  practical  needs,  makes  one  of 

i  ler  most  precious  influences  ;  she  is  the  added  impulse  that  shatters 

he  stiffening  crust  of  cautious  experience.     Her  inspired  ignorance 

!  'Ives  a  sublimity  to   actions   so  incongruously  simple  that  otherwise 

I  lacy  would   make   men   smile."     Felix   and  Esther  seem   to  have   a 

sligion  of  their  own,  made  lip  of  noble  aims  and  strivings.     But  what 
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without  the  fear  of  God  is  to  fix  these  noble  impulses  ?  We  all  have 
them  more  or  less  in  youth  ;  but  as  life  wears  away,  and  the  monotony 
of  middle-age  succeeds  the  restless  yearnings  of  youth,  how  they  die 
out  unless  purified  and  transformed  by  religion  !  Follow  these  aspi- 
rants through  life,  and  even  love  can't  withstand  the  corruption  within 
and  temptation  without,  teaching  us  even  here  the  sad  truth,  "  They 
who  do  not  love  God  here  will  hereafter  love  nothing." 

We  come  now  to  The  Spanish  Gypsy.  George  Eliot  cannot  attain 
such  eminence  in  poetry  as  she  does  in  prose  ;  her  talent  is  rather 
dramatic  than  poetic  ;  she  seems  to  lack  the  divine  afflatus  that  makes 
the  poet»_and  thos^^ings  of  the  soul,  faith  and  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality. With  a  mind  almost  as  universal  as  Shakspeare's,  could  she 
have  written  — 

"  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown,  I  have 
Itnmortal  longings  in  me." 

"  Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes." 

"Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss" — 

or  Byron's  — 

"  I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweeps 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears" — 

or  Campbell's  — 

"The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality, 
Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  "  ? 

And  yet  there  are  grand  thoughts  of  human  endurance  and  self-sacri 
fice,  and  "  high  resolve  and  constancy,"  in  The  Spanish  Gypsy,  teach 
ing  us,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  greater  things  than  she  knew  of 
Listen  to  this : — 

"The  life  we  choose 
Breathes  high,  and  sees  a  full-arched  firmament 
Our  deeds  shall  speak  like  rock-hewn  messages, 
Teaching  great  purpose  to  the  distant  time." 


And  this  — 
And  this  — 


"  Possessed  with  need 
Solely  to  do  the  noblest,  though  it  failed," — 

"  She  knew, —  saw  all : 
To  this  she  had  been  born : 


reminding  us,  in  its  grand  simplicity,  of  The  Pilgrim^ s  Progress — "1 
ViTay  is  the  way."     And  that  greatest  passage  : — 

"  We  must  walk 
Apart  unto  the  end.     Our  marriage  rite 
Is  our  resolve  that  we  will  each  be  true 
To  high  allegiance,  higher  than  our  love, — 
Our  dear  young  love, —  its  breath  was  happiness! 
But  it  had  grown  upon  a  larger  life 
Which  tore  its  roots  asunder.     We  rebelled, — 
The  larger  life  subdued  us.     Yet  we  are  wed ; 
For  we  shall  carry  each  the  pressure  deep 
Of  the  other's  soul." 

And  yet  how  far  is  this  below  love  with  the  hope  of  reunion  hereafte 
Compare  it  with  that  noble  expression  of  Caroline  Me3'er  after  mee 
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Ing  with  Jean  Paul  — "  I  feel  a  courage  and  power  to  bear  life,  such 
as  I  never  felt  before.     I  could  be  happy  without  ever  seeing  him 

■  again  in  this  life." 

As  a  picture  of  life  in  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Romola  is 
perhaps  equal  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  novels.  Its  English  is 
considered  fine  in  England,  and  it  is  used,  I  think,  as  a  text-book  for 
translating  English  into  Italian  in  the  female  department  at  Cam- 
bridge, England.  The  highest  art  of  the  book  is  the  development  of 
Tito  Melema's  character,  although  Savonarola  arouses  a  more  intense 

■  interest  towards  its  close.     Where  in  the  whole  range  of  English  lit- 
erature is  there  a  character  of  such  slow,  gradual  moral  deterioration 

^  as  Tito  Melema's?     Such  wonderful  touches,  such  exquisite  pencilling, 
revealing  by  a  single  expression  as  much  of  a  life  as  one  look,  one 
rapidly-shifting  expression  of  face  does  of  a  character,  or  a  single 
lightning  flash  of  a  landscape.     From   the  gentle,  joyous,  amiable 
youth,  to  the  selfish,  false,  hollow  man,  the  transition  is  slow  but  sure. 
But  what  is  to  save  such  a  nature  as  Tito's  from  this  inevitable  down- 
'  ward   progress  ?     With  terrible   skill  she  lays  bare   the  disease,  but 
i where  is  the  remedy?     True  it  is   men   do   not  act  up  to  their  own 
Sense  of  right,  or  to  their  own   standard  of  right.     If  a  n.dn  knocks 
his  neighbor  down  for  saying  that  he  has  lied  or  cheated  when  he 
knows  that  he  has  done  so,  his  own  conscience  will  hardly  acquit  him. 
But  if  there  is  no  stronger  influence  bearing  upon  him  than  the  world's 
opinion  or  his  own  conscience,  are  these  sufficient  to  brace  his  char- 
acter   to   persistent    self-denial,    uprightness,    purity  ?      Not   so ;    in 
'.  trumpet-tongues  human  nature  replies  to  us  from  all  ages  of  the  world  : 
;'  "  We  are  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  ourselves."     Romola's  religion, 
'  as  that  of  George  Eliot's  characters  has  become  now,  is  almost  entirely 
subjective.     What  she  attains  after  the  tragedy  of  her  life  has  done  its 
work,  is  not  clear.     She  is  calmer  —  it  brought  some  calmness  to  be  rid 
of  Tito  ;  gentle  human  affections,  the  soft  green  of  a  soul  desolated 
by  passion's  scorching  fires,  are  around  her  life.     But  where  is  aught 
of  a  clearer  faith  and  a  better  hope  ?     What  an   opportunity  to  have 
led  her,  after  her  disappointment  in  Tito  and  in  Savonarola,  to  the  per- 
fect human  nature  of  the  Divine  Man  !     But  in  Romola,  you  feel,  with 
all  its  grand  and  solemn   moral   thoughts,  that  you  are  standing  on 
shifting  sand  ;  there  is  no  foundation  for  them  ;  "  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,"  they  will  "melt  into  thin  air."     Strange  it  is  how 
'subtly  a  writer's  own  belief  impresses  the  mind  of* the  reader.     Who 
ever   doubts   that   Shakspeare   or    Scott   believed   in   the    Christian 
religion  ?     In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  our  interest  centres  almost 
wholly  in  Savonarola.     His  character  is  a  complicated  and  interesting 
one,  and  yet  not  singular  in  the  world's  history.     We  are  reminded  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  Mahomet,  in  its  strange   compound  of  truth  and 
falsehood,  of  disinterestedness  and  self-seeking,  of  sincerity  and  self- 
deception.     Unless  the  aim  is  high  and  steadfast,  and  self-knowledge 
and  humility  great,  such  a  character  will  be  produced  under  certain 
circumstances  —  perhaps  more    or  less    under    all    circumstances  — 
bearing  testimony  to  the  words  of  the  Bible,  "  The  heart  is  deceitful 
i^  above  all  things."     In  Savonarola's  retractions  and  re-retractions,  we 
les  almost  doubt  him  and  the  reality  of  his  faith.     George  Eliot  is  skil- 
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f  ul  in  portraying  such  characters  ;  Silva  is  one  of  them,  and  Bulstrode 
another,  though  the  latter  is  less  noble  than  the  other  two,  as  yielding 
to  temptation  for  money  shows  a  lower  humanit}'  than  for  love  or  am- 
bition. 

In  Middlemarch  we  feel  from  the  opening  chapter  that  there  is  no 
objective  truth  in  Dorothea's  religion.     This  is  far  more  conspicuous 
than  has  heretofore  appeared.     She  is  after  a  manner  sincere,  but  her 
religion,  such  as  it  is,  begins  and  ends  in  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  her 
own  nature.     Look  at  the  superstition  contained  in  her  writing  a  letter 
to  her  dead  husband  and  locking  it  up  in  a  drawer.     It  is  always  thus  : 
where  there  is  no  faith  there  is  superstition,  the  perversion  of  faith. 
The  spiritual  nature  must  feed  on  the  spiritual ;  if  it  rejects  truth  it 
feeds  on  falsehood.     "  I  used  to  pray  so  much,"  said  Dorothea;  '•  now 
I  hardly  ever  pray."     Will  Ladislaw  is  the  most  attractive  man  in  the 
book  ;  gifted,  gay,  versatile  ;  with  the  susceptibilities  and  fascinations 
of  genius.     He   lingers   in   the   neighborhood   purposely  to   be  near 
Dorothea,  although  forbidden  by  her  husband,  his  kinsman,  to  whom 
he  was  under  pecuniar)^  obligations,  to  visit  his   house.     There   is 
nothing  in   the   book  that  condemns  such  a  course,  and  no  effort  on 
Ladislaw's  part  to  resist  it.     With  no  higher  motives  than  such  as  the 
world  required  some  years  ago,  honor  would  have  forbidden  a  man's 
lingering  near  a  woman  who  was  entwining  herself  around  his  affec- 
cions  —  that  woman   being  the  wife   of  his   benefactor.     "  All  lovely 
art,"  says  Ruskin,  "is  rooted  in  virtue  ;  so  it  bears  fruit  of  virtue,  and 
is  didactic    in  its  own  nature."     One  of   George   Eliot's  towers  of 
strength  is  her  fine  thoughts  ;  she  cannot  write  without  being  thought- 
ful ;  but   compare   one   of   the   finest  thoughts   in   Middiejnarch   with 
one   of   the  finest  in  her  earlier  works   and    there    is   deterioration, 
less    earnestness    and    strength    and    power.      Not    in  the   whole  of 
George  Eliot's   works   down  to   Middlemarch   did   I   notice    an  effort 
in  conversation  or  a  piece  of  labored  wit  or   humor.     The  humor  is 
light,  airy,  spontaneous,  flashing  from   the  soul ;  but  in  the  first  part 
of  Middlemarch  the  conversation  is  tedious.^    The  effect  of  the  book, 
on  the  whole,  in  regard  to  marriage  is  exceedingly  sad.     You  put  it 
down  with  the  feeling  that  there  is   something  very  wrong  somewhere 
in   the   social   condition  of   things   which   keeps  uncongenial  people 
together.     Death  comes  opportunely  to  relieve  Dorothea,  which  it  may 
not  do  in  real  life.     What  then  ?     It  is  probable  that  romantic  young 
girls  will  go  on  mp,rrying  creatures  of  their  own  imagination  instead 
of  mere  ordinary  mortals,  and  young  men  pretty  girls  of  whose  real 
character  they  know  little  or  nothing.     Apart  from  the  divine  law  on 
this  subject,  would  it  be  better  for  the  world,  or  eventually  for  the  indi- 
viduah>  themselves,  for  them  to  separate  ?     Nor  is  there  any  need  for 
the  failure  of  life's  highest  purpose,  as  represented  by  Dorothea  and 
Lydga'.e,  in  an  uncongenial  marriage.     Could   anything  have   made 
life  a  failure  to  Washington  or  Lee  ?     Or  to  a  dozen  good  women 
whom  we  have  known  ?     The  Prelude  (omitted  in  the  paper  edition) 
smacks  of  the  puerile  complaints  of   the  day  in  regard   to  woman's 
"mission  "  and  duty.     George  Eliot  should  rise  above  this  ;  her  mind 
should  take  a  wider,  higher  range;  but  where  the  key-note  is  false, 
all  else  is  discord.     "  Some  women,"  she  says,  "  demand  an  epic  life, 
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whose  loving  heart-beats  and  sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness  are 
dispersed  among  hindrances,  instead  of  centring  in  some  long-recog- 
nisable deed."  Is  there  no  epic  "to  which  poetry  never  gave  voice" 
in  the  life  of  the  faithful,  loving  wife  and  mother?  Is  there  none 
hidden  in  the  lives  of  the  St.  Theresas  of  society  —  old  maids?  But 
the  life  and  immortality  brought  %o  light  by  the  Gospel  shed  not  a  ray 
athwart  the  darkness  oi  Middlemarch  marriages.  George  Eliot  cannot 
now  portray  a  true  Christian  character ;  and  her  great,  many-sided 
spirit  seems  to  be  sinking  slowly  and  with  apparent  calmness  into 
night.  The  onward  impulse  is  failing  ;  the  light  of  the  lesser  satellites, 
thought  and  humor,  is  waning:  will  it  go  into  the  blackness  of 
darkness  ? 

Annie  E.  Johns. 
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AMONG  the  many  beautiful  and  neglected  old  gardens  in  Rome, 
none  is  more  beautiful  or  more  neglected  than  the  garden  of 
St.  Onofrio.  It  is  the  more  exquisite  in  its  decay  as  it  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  very  tenderest  recollections  of  Italian  history,  and 
its  beauty  has  the  pathos  of  those  old  conventual  gardens  that  are  fast 
going  out  of  fashion  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  which  once  were  filled 
with  artistic  or  musical  recluses,  the  glory  of  their  time.  Any  loiterer 
may  see  them  any  day  from  the  Trophies  of  Marius  to  the  Ponte 
Rotto,  and  from  the  Popolo  Gate  to  San  Gregorio  —  those  high,  an- 
tique, dust-covered  walls  running  miles  along  the  powdered  highways, 
with  a  wealth  of  stifled  vegetation  peeping  dolorously  over  them,  or 
with  a  gargoyle-like  spout  communicating  with  some  unseen  reservoir 
and  sprinkling  the  idle  saunterer  as  he  ventures  near  ;  walls  the  most 
uninteresting  in  the  world,  an  architectural  ennui,  a  yawn  incarnate, 
a  heaped-up  misery  cemented  for  eternity  by  the  sun  of  Etruria  \  walls 
that  have  baked  and  blazed  almost  from  the  times  of  Diocletian,  or 
were  perhaps  constructed  from  the  baths  of  that  politic  emperor. 
These  highways  run  smothering  along  t\TO  such  walls  half  the  length 
of  Rome,  gasping  in  their  own  dust,  and  flinging  it  remorselessly  in 
the  face  of  passers-by.  Along  the  Esquiline,  where  the  Romans  used 
to  cast  their  dead,  and  which  afterward  blossomed  into  the  elegant 
gardens  of  Maecenas,  just  such  a  highway  runs,  connecting  the  obelisk 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  with  the  holy  precinct  of  the  Santa  Scala 
and  St.  John  Lateran.  In  the  five  months  of  rainless  summer  these 
roads  are  shoe-deep  in  pulverised  dust,  as  white  but  not  as  sweet  as 
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the  dust-like  poisons  which  the  Borgias  administered  to  their  enemies. 
The  floating  remnant  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  many  a  famous 
statue  described  by  Pliny,  ground  to  powder  and  used  for  cement,  and 
many  a  column  from  the  Portico  of  Octavla,  hover  in  this  intolerable 
nuisance  that  plagues  the  Capuchin  in  his  nocturnal  tramps,  and 
pesters  everybody  during  the  Roman  midsummer. 

Uninteresting  as  these  walls  may  appear,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
they  encircle  spots  consecrated  by  history,  illumined  by  art,  and  em- 
bellished with  every  material  of  delightful  romance.  In  more  than 
one  case  their  gray  arms  embrace  cyclopean  baths,  whose  marble 
reservoirs,  porticos,  colonnades  and  peristyles  beheld  the  sports  or 
tlie  wantonness  of  Caracalla  and  Titus  ;  in  others  are  vineyards  of 
grapes  as  old  as  the  Antonines,  and  others  tell  of  crypts  where 
through  lingering  ages  lay  the  bodies  of  Christian  martyrs  in  the 
awful  catacombs  beneath.  To  the  poetic  traveller  indeed,  who  may 
be  acquainted  with  Petrarch's  canzoni  or  the  stateliness  of  Dante,  or 
with  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  early  Italian  literature,  nothing  can  be 
more  attractive  than  just  such  time-worn  walls,  purple-stained  perhaps 
with  mediaeval  siege,  battered  by  internecine  war,  overgrown  with 
grape  or  mignonette,  and  containing  brotherhoods  of  friars  who  keep 
vp  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  awaken  in  the  transient  visitor 
some  of  the  infectious  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  linger  about  such 
haunts  of  religious  recluses.  There  the  past  is  the  present,  and  its 
presence  lends  the  charm  that  lurks  in  ambuscade  for  whosoever 
visits  such  places.  That  sunset  over  the  Campagna  which  we  have 
just  witnessed,  is  a  sunset  of  Innocent  the  Third  ;  those  fire-haunted 
clouds  that  loiter  on  the  horizon  are  the  clouds  that  cast  their  shadow 
on  St.  Francis  as  he  fell  down  before  the  feet  of  the  pontiff  and  en- 
treated liberty  to  found  his  great  order ;  and  j^onder  church  is  the 
basilica  where  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  the  twin  caryatids  of 
mendicancy  and  the  rosar)',  met  and  parted.  There  is  everything  to 
keep  fresh  the  illusive  charm  of  convent-life  in  the  Dark  Ages  ;  for  is 
not  this  the  well  designed  by  Messer  Michele  Agnolo,  and  those  the 
frescoes  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  those  beautiful  bronze-cast  doors  of 
Messer  Ghiberti  the  same  that  were  esteemed  worthy  of  Paradise  in 
the  sixteenth  century? 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Rome  to  have  many  such  convents,  con- 
vents into  whose  architectural  secrets  no  foot  save  the  bare  feet  of  the 
frair  ever  penetrates,  rich  in  sacred  art,  rich  in  religious  memories, 
rich  in  shadows  wherein  artful  allegorists,  like  Hawthorne,  love  to 
find  colors  for  morbid  romance.  There  is  something  awe-inspiring 
about  these  huge,  irregular,  fiwt-piano'd  piles,  where  the  rubbish  of 
successive  ages  has  accumulated,  or  where  are  found  the  painted 
doll-babies,  the  Itambirios  of  pre-Raphaelites,  side  by  side  with  ex- 
quisite marbles  from  Canova's  workshop.  So  new  and  so  old,  so 
venerable  and  so  frivolous,  so  ample  and  so  niggardly,  with  their  tiny 
cells  for  mystic  and  cenobite,  and  their  vast  refectories,  their  lavish- 
ness  in  court-yards  and  their  stinginess  in  accommodations,  their  minia- 
ture oratories  and  their  magnificent  spaces  swelling  sumptuously  into 
domes  and  baptisteries,  the  architectural  meeting-point  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Bosphorus.     Some  of  them  have  perhaps  been  reared  after 
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the  heroic  drawings  of  Brunelleschi ;  others  number  among  their  trea- 
sures marble  archbishops  or  mighty  Judiths  from  the  chisel  of  Dona- 
tello  ;  and  there  are  some  along  whose  mouldering  corridors  Giotto 
or  Leonardo  had  painted  divinely  sad  heads  of  Dante  or  Apostles  at 
a  Last  Supper.  Nobody,  to  look  at  the  exterior  of  these  buildings, 
would  dream  of  the  unique  inner-world  which  they  have  housed  and 
nurtured  ;  for  inquisitions  have  gone  forth  from  them,  reconciliations 
of  potentates  have  taken  place  in  them,  eloquent  monks  like  Savona- 
rola have  thundered  there,  or  monks  of  genius  whose  very  finger-tips 
thrilled  with  art,  like  Fra  Angelico,  have  covered  their  walls  with 
angels  and  madonnas,  as  in  the  sunny  convent  of  San  Marco  ;  or 
alternate  monk  and  man  of  the  world,  like  Benvenuto  Cellini,  once 
lived  there,  whose  hands  were  now  imbrued  in  blood,  now  busy  with 
wondrous  goblets  of  ivory,  and  now  moulding  in  bronze  the  Perseus 
of  the  Loggie.  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  burnt  lamps  before  the 
bust  of  Plato,  and  walked  and  talked  with  the  philosophic  Medici, 
pored  in  these  chosen  retreats  over  the  massy  folios  that  now  support 
the  spider's  loom  in  the  Ambrosian  or  the  Laurentian  library  ;  pos- 
sibly in  one  Da  Vinci  grew  into  the  musician,  sculptor,  architect,  en- 
gineer, painter  and  scientist  that  contemporaries  marvelled  at,  mar- 
vellous alike  to  them  and  to  us.  There  was  nothing  of  art  or  archi- 
tecture or  courtly  embellishment  which  these  grim  monasteries  did 
not  possess  and  lavish  on  the  devotees  who  endowed  or  frequented 
them. 

How  silent  they  all  seem  to-day  —  these  once  sunny  and  lordly 
seminaries  of  a  by-gone  day,  with  their  great  gardens  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  unfrequented  by  meditative  feet,  uncheered  save 
by  the  lovely  charity  of  Italian  sunshine,  unadorned  even  by  the  cab- 
bages which  Diocletian  boasted  of  after  laying  aside  the  purple  of 
empire  !  There  is  a  pathos  in  them  that  is  indescribable.  The  long 
corridors  are  empty  ;  the  rats  scamper  across  the  vacant  refectories  ; 
the  oratories  still  shine  with  the  mystic  lamp,  but  there  are  no  wor- 
shippers ;  the  friar  who  roams  about  within  them  is  ignorant  and 
superstitious ;  the  gates  hang  ajar ;  the  doors  creak ;  a  plaintive 
melancholy  dwells  everywhere ;  the  plague  of  malaria  has  driven 
away  all  but  a  few  plague-stricken  contaciini ;  and  you  look  through 
iron  gates  into  yawning  churches,  sumptuous  in  adornment  and 
silence,  as  dead  and  as  musty  as  the  bells  in  their  campanile.  These 
convents  and  their  tributary  churches — for  there  are  everywhere 
spaces  sundered  from  the  rest  for  the  beautiful  purposes  of  prayer  — 
were  once  in  the  sunrise  of  art  like  the  very  sunrise  in  color :  apse 
and  tribune  and  nave'  blazed  with  frescoes  ;  they  were  the  picture- 
galleries,  the  sculptors'  studios,  the  museums,  the  ateliers  of  their 
time  ;  both  Portico  and  Academy,  villa  and  palace,  schools  of  diplo- 
macy, and  retreats  whither  the  wearied  politician  or  the  disappointed 
scholar  withdrew  to  spend  —  mayhap  in  the  bright  Florentine  at- 
mosphere or  among  the  glorious  scenery  of  Valombrosa  —  the  rem- 
nant of  their  days.  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  Palleschi  and  Piagnoni, 
Medicist  or  Savonarolist,  Lazarus  and  Dives,  put  up  at  them  as  at 
hotels,  just  as  we  find  still  the  case  in  Alpine  or  primitive  regions  of 
Europe.     Monarchs  did  not  disdain  to  retire  to  them :  a   king  of 
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Naples  laid  aside  the  royal  ornaments  to  become  a  Jesuit  anchoret ; 
and  long  lines  of  warlike  pontiffs  performed  menial  offices  in  them 
before  ascending  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

But,  nowadays,  neglected,  often  ruinous,  difficult  of  access,  damp 
when  entered,  dismal  when  contemplated,  vermin-haunted  if  slept  in, 
stale  with  many  generations  of  incense  propagating  other  broods  of 
foul  odors,  every  chink  seamed  with  the  lush  vegetation  of  the  South, 
every  fresco  dimmed  by  the  exhalations  of  the  censer  or  whitewashed 
by  the  monks  —  these  interesting  spots  still  abide  with  us  from  the 
past,  and  silently  put  in  their  protest  against  the  utilitarianism  of  the 
times.  How  easy  it  is,  following  the  outlines  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  to 
stumble  upon  many  an  ancient  monastery  of  this  sort,  utterly  deserted, 
utterly  unclad  in  the  ivy  that  makes  England  so  lovely,  having  in 
their  appearance  something  infinitely  dejected,,  appealing  to  the  im- 
agination with  the  utmost  force  of  picturesque  eloquence,  memorials 
it  may  be  of  the  munificence  of  some  Coloma  or  Piccolomini,  having 
sculptured  over  their  massy  portals  the  bees  of  the  Barberini  or  the 
dogs  of  the  Buonarotti.  The  shining  summers  of  Italy  serve  only  to  in- 
crease their  gloom  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  you  can  discover  among 
the  purple  mists  of  the  Alban  Hills  others  perched  upon  inaccessible 
crags,  swimming  in  the  luxurious  light  of  the  far-stretching  Campagna, 
clothing  themselves  in  purple  air,  but,  nevertheless,  empty  and  for- 
lorn as  any  Etruscan  tomb.  The  air  around  Rome  is  a  sphere,  an 
opal,  giving  forth  at  the  touch  of  the  summer  or  autumnal  sun  all  its 
opalescent  hues,  falling  about  tower  and  bridge,  and  convent  and 
tombs  on  the  Appian,  and  monasteries  on  distant  hills,  and  the 
violet  peak  of  Soractd  with  a  strange  magnificence  ;  just  the  most  be- 
witching of  draperies  for  memorial  landscape,  just  the  light  to  re- 
member the  Lucomos  and  the  Coesars,  the  popes  and  the  priors  in,  just 
the  ineffable  beauty  that  makes  of  a  ruined  convent  something 
sweeter  than  the  faces  of  Correggio,  something  more  touching  than  the 
exile  of  Dante. 

Just  such  an  old  convent,  just  such  an  old  garden,  are  the  convent 
and  garden  of  St.  Onofrio  in  the  Borgo,  at  Rome.  It  nestles  on  the 
height  above  the  palace  which  Raphael  made  famous  by  his  Galatea, 
toward  the  historic  slope  of  the  Janiculan,  overlooking  the  boat-shaped 
Isle  of  the  Tiber,  itself  part  and  parcel  of  the  m.ajestic  past.  For  in 
one  of  the  palaces  near  lived  the  famous  bankers  who  feted  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  then  cast  into  the  Tiber  the  sumptuous  plate  upon  which 
the  entertainment  had  been  served  ;  in  another  were  memorials  of 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  her  court ;  and  in  the  quaint  corner-house, 
on  the  way  up  to  the  delightful  grounds  of  the  Villa  Doria,  tradition 
whispers,  dwelt  the  Fornarina,  the  sweetheart  of  Raphael,  whose  por- 
trait hangs  beside  Guido's  Beatrice  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  Among 
all  these  illustrious  memories  of  prince  and  palace,  art  and  heart, 
aloft  on  its  own  elevation,  commanding  one  of  the  exquisite  views  in 
the  Trastavere,  or  rather  courting  this  exquisite  view  as  a  guerdon  for 
those  who  have  toiled  up  the  steep  hillside,  rises  St.  Oiiofrio.  At 
Angelas  and  Ave  Maria, —  the  dawn  and  dusk  of  the  Roman  day, — 
its  chimes  are  heard  in  symphony  with  their  innumerable  brotherhood, 
filling   the    air   with    melody  and   startling   the  forastieri  with  their 
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musical  jangling.  It  is  a  monastery  of  Hieronymite  friars,  antique  of 
aspect,  with  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  a  small  quad- 
rangle paved  with  brick  and  furnished  with  parapet  and  stone 
benches,  hospitably  receiving  ihe  visitor  at  the  top.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  piazzetta  crowded  with  slabs  and  monuments  of  defunct 
worthies,  through  which  a  pale  young  Hieronymite  brother,  clad  in 
black,  conducts  you  to  the  church — a  fanciful  old  affair  indeed.  The. 
pavement  is  sunken  ;  the  chapels  are  numerous,  and  incongruously 
heaped  together ;  the  walls  are  overloaded  with  Domenichino's 
pictures  ;  the  altar-pictures  are  too  big  for  the  altars,  and  the  altars 
too  small  for  the  rows  of  candle-sticks  and  silv'er  hearts  ;  everywhere 
there  are  tablets  and  sepulchres,  spaces  full  of  dim  carvings,  domes 
liidng  themselves  heavily  into  sphered  twilight,  faintly  illumined  by 
mural  paintings  ;  sudden  darknesses  caught  and  sealed  up  between 
twilight  pillars,  and  sudden  radiances  falling  athwart  half-concealed 
statues  ;  clumps  of  congregated  shadow  here  and  there,  and  here  and 
there  the  toiling  limbs  of  huge  cherubs  uplifting  vases  of  holy  water, 
with  a  sunbeam  trembling  like  a  prayer  upon  it :  altogether  a  curious, 
crowded,  inartistic,  interesting  church,  enriched  by  Giotto  and  Leon- 
ardo, but  rich  beyond  compare  in  the  possession  of  the  ashes  of  Tor- 
quato  Tasso. 

It  was  in  November,  1594,  that  Tasso  knocked  at  the  door  of  this 
convent,  and  said  to  the  monks  who  came  forv/ard  to  receive  him : 
"  i\Iy  fathers,  I  am  come  to  die  among  you  !  "  After  years  of  perse- 
cution, allured  by  brilliant  promises,  Tasso  had  come  to  Rome  to  be 
publicly  crowned  on  the  Capitol  like  Petrarch,  over  two  hundred 
years  before.  He  was  broken  in  health,  he  had  become  liable  to  fits, 
of  madness,  his  great  poem  had  been  stolen  from  him  and  surrepti- 
tiously published,  he  had  been  assailed  on  all  sides  by  pedants,  mis- 
understood, baffled,  imprisoned,  in  frequent  peril,  and  journeying 
from  Ferrara  to  France,  and  from  France  to  Sorrento,  often  in  pov- 
erty, often  in  disgrace  :  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  met  his  kind  hosts  with 
this  memorable  exclamation,  and  lay  down  in  the  cell  prepared'  for 
him,  ready  for  the  closing  scene  of  his  existence.  There  are  few  faces 
more  touching  than  the  face  of  Tasso  ;  it  possesses  a  beauty  within 
which  lies  a  world  of  sadness,  for  his  whole  fate  is  imprinted  upon  it. 
There  is  not  in  it  the  merry  roguishness  that  hovers  like  a  flower 
round  the  lips  of  Boccaccio,  nor  is  there  the  tragical  sombreness  of 
Dante,  or  the  voluptuousness  of  Alfieri.  But  there  is  a  something 
tender,  weak,  noble,  moving,  worthy  of  the  singer  cf  Godfrey  and 
Tancrcd.  The  pointed  beard,  the  close-shaven  hair,  the  large,  dark 
Neapolitan  eye,  the  doublet  and  knee-breeches,  the  silk  stockings  and 
dainty  frills,  the  sallow  complexion  and  impassioned  brow  that  could 
flush  richly  with  exulting  thought ;  the  pensive  and  yet  proud  tender- 
ness immersing  the  whole  iu  the  very  dew  of  genius :  how  curiously  does 
all  this  accord  with  our  preconceived  notion  of  the  chivalrous  lover  of 
Leonora  and  Lucrezia  D'Este,  the  poet  of  the  delivered  Jerusalem, 
the  passionate  student  of  Sorrento,  the  visionary  minstrel  of  Crusades, 
with  more  eloquence  than  St.  Bernard,  and  more  fervor  than  many  a 
pilgrim  who  dipped  his  scallop-shell  in  the  consecrated  waters.  He 
seems  a  figure  too  weak,  too  womanlike,  in  the  best  sense,  for  those 
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tumultuous  ages, —  a  gentle  spirit  that  dreamed  gloriously,  but  failed 
inaction, —  no  lute-player  or  improvisatore,  and  yet  neither  warrior 
nor  saint ;  but  a  poet  mystical  and  contemplative,  imbued  with  the 
languor  of  Neapolitan  associations,  impregnated  with  the  soft  air  of 
Sorrento,  versed  in  sunny  and  splendid  scenes  where  he  .'.as  observer 
simply,  sensitive  to  all  the  minute  pageantry  and  paraphernalia  of 
Italian  courts,  effeminate  somewhat  by  the  absence  of  heroic  virtues, 
thrilled  to  the  quick  by  winning  music,  costly  furniture,  flashing  wit, 
rich  dresses,  lordly  dinners,  houses,  brilliant  ser\dces  in  great  cathe- 
drals mysteriously  fragrant  with  incense  and  women  ;  a  lover  of  pomp 
and  high  living,  richly  alive  through  five  powerful  senses  to  the  world 
as  it  then  was,  variegated  by  costume,  superstition,  rivalry,  and  the 
luxury  of  opulent  nobles.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  all  this  in  the 
luxurious  verse  of  the  Gerusaiemme,  as  the  large  untroubled  stanzas 
curl  over  like  great  billows  and  break  upon  the  ear.  There  is  a 
sentiment  as  of  the  ample  moonlit  Adriatic  sweeping  dreamily  up  the 
marbb  steps  of  Venetian  palace?  as  the  gondoliers  sing  or  waft  their 
hearse-like  vessels  along  ;  as  if  something  mellow,  and  voluminous, 
and  vast,  touching  the  ear  and  making  it  tremble  with  sweet  sounds. 
It  was  fitting  for  such  a  nature, —  the  incarnation  of  music, —  to  with- 
draw to  the  cloister,  and  there,  after  a  life  passed  amongst  such  play- 
fellows, devoutly  prepare  for  death.  Tassc  was  sick.  "  I  am  come," 
wrote  he  to  a  friend,  "to  begin  my  conversation  in  heaven  in  this 
elevated  place,  and  in  the  society  of  these  holy  fathers."  "  During 
the  fourteer.  d  lys  of  his  illness,"  continues  the  historian,  "he  became 
perfectly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  subjects,  and  upon 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  he  received  the  papal  absolution,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  I  believe  that  the  crown  which  I  looked  for  upon  the 
Capitol  is  to  be  changed  for  a  better  crown  in  heaven.'  "  Through- 
'Out  the  last  night  a  monk  prayed  by  his  side  till  the  morning,  when 
Tasso  was  heard  to  murmur :  "  In  manus  tuas,  Domine  !  "  and  then 
he  died.  The  archives  of  St.  Onofrio  have  this  entry:  "  Torquato 
Tasso,  illustrious  from  his  genius,  died  thus  in  our  monastery  of  S. 
'Onofrio.  In  April,  1595,  he  caused  himself  to  be  brought  here,  that 
'he  might  prepare  for  death  with  greater  devotion  and  security,  as  he 
felt  his  end  approaching.  He  was  received  courteously  by  our 
fathers,  and  conducted  to  chambers  in  the  loggia,  where  everything 
was  ready  for  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
desired  to  confess  and  receive  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  from  the 
prior.  Being  asked  to  write  his  will,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  be 
buried  at  S.  Onofrio,  and  he  left  to  the  convent  his  crucifix  and  f fty 
scudi  for  alms,  that  as  many  masses  might  be  said  for  his  soul,  in  the 
manner  that  is  read  in  the  book  of  legacies  in  our  archives.  Pope 
Clement  VII L  was  requested  for  his  benediction,  which  he  gave  amply 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  his  last  days  he  received  extreme  unc- 
tion, and  then,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  contemplating  and  kiss- 
ing the  sacred  image,  with  Christian  contrition  and  devotion,  being 
surrounded  by  our  fathers,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  the  Creator,  on 
April  25th,  1595,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  (/.  e.  between 
7  and  8  a.  m.),  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  evening  his 
body  was  interred  with  universal  concourse  in  our  church,  near  the 
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•  steps  of  the  high  altar  ;  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  lived  during  the  last  years,  being  minded  to  erect  him, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  handsome  sepulchre,  which,  however,  was  never 
carried  into  effect." 

And  so  Tasso  fell  asleep  in  this  very  room,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  with  this  crucifix  in  his  hand.  What  a  quaint  winsome 
little  room  it  is,  too  1  It  is  full  of  sunshine,  and  there  is  a  view  toward 
the  Vatican  upon  which  the  sick  poet  must  have  feasted  many  a  time 
before  his  death.  A  cinque-cento  escritoire,  some  autograph  letters,  a 
bust,  the  bedstead  upon  which  he  died,  a  chair,  a  plaster-cast  of  his  fea- 
tures taken  after  death,  are  reverently  kept  as  relics  of  this  famous 
visit.  The  room  is  approached  by  a  long  loggia  amply  lighted  by 
small  square  casemented  openings,  through  which  flooding  sunshine 
streams  and  falls  upon  the  uneven  brick  floor.  It  was  the  tidiest  and 
cheerfullest  of  cloisters  in  this  tender  morning  light — -so  clean,  so 
sweet,  so  calm,  that  one  ceased  to  wonder  why  men  came  there  to  pass 
their  lives  and  forget  the  world  with  all  its  vicissitudes.  It  was  the  spot 
of  all  spots  in  the  world  for  sunshiny  thankfulness,  and  the  inner  peace 
which  recluses  seek  after  as  their  pearl  of  great  price.  The  sweet 
genius  of  Tasso  it  is  that  has  left  behind  it  the  stillness  and  the  bright- 
ness that  were  after  all  innate  to  it  —  golden  characteristics  for  any 
place,  but  especially  for  the  meek  precincts  of  the  cloister.  As  you 
enter  the  door  of  the  cell,  the  first  thing  you  see  is  Tasso  standing  before 
you,  casting  a  most  perfect  shadow,  and  apparently  about  to  step  for- 
ward and  bid  you  welcome.  So  life-like  is  the  figure,  so  perfect  the 
shadow  on  the  wall,  that  for  a  moment  you  doubt  the  evidences  of  your 
senses  and  are  ready  to  meet  the  figure  half-way.  It  is  only  painted 
on  the  wall  —  a  delusive  shadow.  And  before  you  have  recovered 
from  your  astonishment,  the  monk  begins  to  chant  his  dreary  round  of 
dcerone  twaddle,  as  if  you  were  an  altar  and  he  the  ofiiciating  priest. 
We  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  this  padre  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thank- 
ing God  and  San  Julian^ — like  Boccaccio's  heroes  — were  shown,  or 
rather  shuffled  (for  it  was  unlawful),  into  the  most  delightful  of  old 
convent  gardens,  full  of  cabbages,  and  grapes  as  old  as  the  Caesars, 
falling  gently  towards  the  Tiber,  abounding  in  picturesque  dilapida- 
tion, and  with  views  over  the  Campagna  and  its  gem-like  mountains 
such  as  only  S.  Onofrio  affords.  The  garden  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
ripening  muscats  ;  sugar-loving  bees  and  wasps  were  busy  in  it ;  the 
musky  vegetation  of  summer  luxuriated  along  the  walls  and  alleys  ; 
the  August  sun  smote  blindingly  on  the  house-tops  below,  and  the  air 
tingled  with  the  heat.  Far  below  stole  the  Tiber  beneath  the  Bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  where  Bernini's  statues,  \)k.Q.  petits-maitres,  cut  their  capers 
in  the  air ;  beyond  lay  the  meadows  of  Cincinnatus  yellow  and  sun- 
burnt ;  the  golden  archangel  a-top  of  St.  Angelo  shone  afar  and  seemed 
to  exult  over  the  heathen,  mausoleum  ;  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  lifted  aloft  its  mystic  flame-point,  as  if  again  before  the  temple 
of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the  broad  streets  that  diverge  from  it 
and  run  through  civilised  Rome,  were  cleared  for  the  twelve  o'clock 
siesta.  It  was  the  fierce  Roman  noonday.  The  old  garden  was  filled 
with  an  almost  Assyrian  light.  On  a  height  at  one  end  rose  clumps 
of  statuesque  cypresses,  lifting  their  arrowy  foliage  like  loadstones  into 
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the  chiselled  air  ;  near  by  was  a  pool  of  water,  about  which  ivy  climbed 
and  clung,  or  failing  of  a  support,  ran  in  helpless  wealth  over  the  adja- 
cent ground.  The  oak  planted  by  Tassc ,  which  a  storm  thirty'  years 
ago  nearly  overthrew,  spread  its  joyful  leafage  around  and  suggested 
associations  as  musical  as  the  beech-tree  of  Melibceus.  There  was 
altogether  something  Vergiliai.  in  the  place,  something  fit  for  a  deli- 
cate amaboean  e:logue  or  the  sunny  idleness  of  two  fluting  shepherds. 
In  the  little  amphitheatre  beyond,  the  antiquarians  tell  us  that  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  the  foundre  of  the  Oratorians,  used  to  gather  the  children 
with  a  little  silver  beh  and  preach  to  them.  The  gloomy  church  of 
this  order  has  another  of  those  colossal  monasteries  attached  to  it 
which  abound  in  the  city  of  the  Santo  Padre.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
it  was  in  the  square  before  this  church  that  the  citizens  were  one  morn- 
ing gathered  to  listen  to  the  marvellous  improvisations  of  a  little 
baker's  boy  who  turned  out  in  after  years  to  be  —  Metastasio.  S. 
Filippo  and  his  children  must  indeed  have  delighted  in  this  venerable 
garden,  venerable  even  then,  and  perhaps  beautiful  with  all  the  trim- 
ness  and  culture  of  monkish  science.  The  monks  were  skilful  horti- 
culturists. 

Every  year,  on  the  25th  of  April,  there  is  a  fcsta  of  a  peculiar  kind 
celebrated  at  S.  Onofrio.  The  Academia  assembles,  and  Tasso's  bust, 
sculptured  froir.  the  plaster-cast  and  crowned  with  laurel,  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre.  Music  accompanied  by  declamations 
and  eulogies  diversifies  the  entertainment,  and  keeps  green  and  sweet 
the  memory  of  the  poet.  April  in  Italy  is  an  exquisite  month,  airy 
and  light  and  picturesque,  showing  its  wantonness  by  the  outbreak  of 
a  thousand  flcwers,  a  thousand  landscapes  painted  with  shadow, 
shower  and  sunbeam,  more  affluent  in  all  these  than  our  sunset  lands, 
more  inclining  to  the  embonpoint  of  summer,  less  etherealised  to  the 
airy  slenderness  of  our  spring,  and  sprinkling  its  mountains  and  mists 
with  a  bloom  that  is  delicious.  It  makes  all  the  convent  gardens  in 
Rome  frolic  with  roses  and  camellias,  and  whosoever  walks  under  the 
parapet  of  the  Giardini  Colonna  at  this  happy  time  is  saluted  with  a 
carnival  of  bright  blossoms.  Nothing  is  prettier  than  the  spring  when 
it  has  stolen  into  one  of  these  ancient  gardens  and  made  its  wilder- 
nesses sing  with  roses,  or  when  the  summer  heats  have  set  the  soil 
afire  and  made  it  burst  forth  into  magical  verdure.  The  gardens  of 
the  Vestals  then  become  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  Ivy  and  eglantine 
climb  the  walls  like  thieves  ;  glorious  clumps  of  cactus  pile  one  over 
the  other  their  prickly  towers  :  citron  and  olive  have  appeared  as  at 
the  wand  of  a  black-artist ;  palm  and  umbrella-pine  catch  the  con- 
tagious green,  and  the  infection  spreads  to  the  bulbs  that  have  slept 
in  stupor  through  the  winter.  Abbot  and  friar  ejaculate  "  Maria  Ver- 
gine  1 "  at  the  fertility-  Then  is  the  time  to  visit  S.  Onofrio  and  enjoy 
the  loveliness  of  its  vineyard,  its  glassy  pool,  its  trailing  creepers,  its 
acclivities  enamelled  like  a  goldsmith's  counter,-  its  obelisk-like  cy- 
presses, and  all  the  genial  recollections  of  the  place.  The  Hieron- 
ymite  brothers  are  kind,  and  for  a  paolo  are  glad  enough  to  tell  you 
all  they  know  about  the  illustrious  ashes  that  rest  within  their  church. 
One  of  the  sweetest  of  Madonna-faces  greets  you  over  the  convent 
door,  covered  with  glass  and  blurred  by  the  finger  of  time,  but  still 
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having  gathered  to  itself  such  ineffable  sweetness  as  the  shepherd-boy 
Giotto  sometimes  knew  how  to  put  into  his  female  heads.  On  the 
staircase  above  is  a  famous  Leonardo,  having  the  same  smile  of  volup- 
tuous irony  that  characterises  almost  all  of  this  master's  work,  held  in 
great  awe  and  reverence  by  the  monks.  Within  the  church  are  vari- 
ous awe-inspiring  relics  seldom  profaned  to  heretical  curiosity.  There 
is  a  tranquillity  in  its  interior  that  falls  tenderly  around  you  like  a  per- 
fume and  lays  a  quiet  hand  on  your  irreverent  investigations.  The 
cicerone  speaks  in  whispers  ;  there  is  a  mid-day  twilight  through  aisle 
and  transept  ;  the  very  tombs  hold  their  breath  as  if  afraid  to  trouble 
the  serenity  of  the  place,  and  right  before  you  in  the  duskiest,  serenest 
spot  is  the  tomb  of  Tasso.  The  light  falls  through  the  window  on  a 
magnificent  mass  of  sculptured  Carrara  recently  erected  to  Torquato's 
memory,  but  there  is  no  pathos  in  it  as  in  the  antique  slab  whereon 
the  monks  record  that  Messer  Torquato  Tasso,  son  of  Bernardo,  has 
found  a  resting-place  there. 

J.  A.  H. 


AGNES. 


SURELY  there  hangs  a  dimmer  shine 
Over  the  sky  than  a  month  ago  ; 
And  it  seems  to  me  this  soughing  pine 

Has  tears  in  its  voice, —  it  is  sobbing  so  ! 
Yonder  a  lonely  robin  weaves 

Whole  heart-breaks  into  his  plaintive  weet ; 
And  even  the  scarlet  maple  leaves 
Fall  with  a  sigh  about  my  feet : 
And  the  Indian  summer  haze  droops  wan, 
—  Agnes  has  gone  / 

II. 
Tliere  is  the  reason  : —  Out  of  the  sky. 

Purpled  and  paled  with  dreamy  mist, 
Shaken  from  breezy  wafts  that  lie 

Calmed  in  their  isles  of  amethyst, — 
Gurgling  from  every  bird  that  croons. 

Heard  in  the  leaf -fall, —  heard  in  the  rain. 
Under  the  nights  and  under  the  noons. 

Ever  there  sounds  the  sad  refrain, 
Throbbing  and  sobbing  over  and  on, 
— ^ Agnes  has  gone  \' 
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ni. 
Ah,  for  the  left, —  who  bear  to  miss 
Out  of  their  lives,  this  life  how  rare  ! 
—  Tender,  so  tender! — an  angel's  kiss 
Hallowed  it  di  ly  unaware  : 
Gracious  as  sunshine, —  sweet  as  dew 

Shut  in  a  lily's  golden  core, 
Fragrant  with  goodness  through  and  through. 

Pure  as  the  spikenard  Mary  bore, 
Pensive  as  twilight, —  calm  as  dawn, 
—  Agnes  has  gone. 

IV. 

Qose  by  the  side  of  our  Hero  lay^ 

(Said  she  not  so  ?)  the  darling  down ; 
Close,  that  the  shadowings  of  the  bay 

Jointly  her  resting-place  may  crown : 
Has  she  not  borne  her  woman's  part. 

Bitterness,  exile,  loss, — as  hef 
Pillow  we  then  on  the  royal  heart. 

Daughter  with  father, —  Lee  with  Lee,— 
Soothed,  that  to  /«'w,  though  from  us  withdrawn. 
Agues  has  gone. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


SCENES,  INCIDENTS   AND  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 
GREEK  REVOLUTION. 


X^o.  v.—  THE  GREEKS  ON  THE  SEAy  AND  THE  FIRST 

FIRE-SHIPS. 

Thy  glory,  Salamis  f 
And  thine,  Mycale  1   now  new  lustre  gain. 

The  Sea  as  the  Field  for  Grecian  Enterprise. 

EVERY  person  who  travels  in  Greece  is  struck  with  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  part  of  its  surface  —  a  larger  than,  even  if  a  well- 
read  man,  he  had  supposed  —  is  covered  with  mountains  ;  and  these 
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mountains  are  very  generally  lofty  and  rugged,  and  very  few  portions 
of  them  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Hence  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  this  famous  little  country  is  composed  cf  unarable  land  ;  and 
though  some  of  the  valleys  and  alluvial  plains  cf  Greece  seem  to  be 
of  inexhaustible  fertility,  yet,  from  causes  that  may  well  be  conjectured, 
a  great  deal  of  the  soil  of  that  country  has  no  doubt  been  undergoing 
impoverishment  for  ages  past.  One  who  goes  there  still  finds  agrir 
culture  in  most  districts  in  a  low  state,  and  in  some  interior  parts  the 
very  implements  and  modes  of  tillage  which  were  in  vogue  some  two 
thousand  years  ago  are  still  in  use  —  among  the  former  the  old  ox- 
goad  being  still  sometim.es  seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  any  one  look  at  the  map  of  Greece,  and  he 
will  be  struck  with  the  fact  of  its  being  so  peninsular,  and  I  may  add, 
so  insular.  The  mainland  portion  projects  down  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, reaching  to  the  farthest  point  of  extension  of  any  European 
land  ;  and  it  is  remarkably  indented  everywhere  with  bays  and  gulfs, 
and  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  sea  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The 
traveller  in  Greece  seldom  passes  even  a  f  jw  hours  without  catching 
from  some  elevated  point  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  blue  waters  that  en- 
viron the  country,  if  he  does  not  find  himself  making  his  way  along 
some  shore  where  they  almost  lav^e  his  feet.  A  large  part  cf  the  in- 
habitants of  continental  Greece  are  situated  conveniently  for  engag- 
ing in  maritime  pursuits.  Then  a  large  fraction  of  the  Greek  terri- 
tory and  people  is  strictly  insular.  As  your  vessel  *'  rounds "  the 
southerly  capes,  she  finds  herself  in  such  a  crowd  of  islands  as  is  not 
very  comfortable  any  rough  night  that  a  sailor  wants  "sea  room." 
They  are  everywhere  in  sight  as  you  sail  up  the  Archipelago  ;  and  if 
one  happens  to  land  at  the  island  and  flourishing  commercir.l  city  of 
Syra,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  conical  hill  which  forms  the 
"  Latin  town  "  (of  Roman  Catholic  Greeks),  the  beautiful  watery  ex- 
panse that  meets  the  eye  looks  almost  like  a  lake  ;  it  is  so  surrounded 
by  the  isles  which  he  will  then  see  were  so  aptly  by  the  ancients  called 
the  "  Cyclades  "  [Kyclades],  or  Islands  of  the  Circle.  These  islands 
of  the  yEgaean,  vv'hich  so  dot  its  bosom  and  make  the  outposts  of  its 
shores,  do  not  much  invite  the  hand  of  tillage  ;  for  they  look  like 
mountains  sleeping  on  the  sea-surface  ;  and  while  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, the  larger  part  of  most  of  them  is  hardly  arable.  But  the 
effect  of  all  this  is  readily  seen.  The  islander  of  this  sea,  we  may 
say,  is  born  and  cradled  to  the  music  of  its  waters  ;  and  while  he  is 
yet  a  boy,  he  learns  to  buffet  its  waves  in  swimmimg,  to  pull  the  oar, 
and  to  manage  the  helm  and  sail,  even  if  it  be  but  of  a  butterfly- 
looking  "  caique,"  and  its  cerulean  waters  form  the  inviting  field  of 
his  enterprise  and  bold  endeavor. 

The  Development  from  these  Causes. 

Add  to  this  that  Greece  occupies  almost  a  mid-way  position  in  that 
great  heart  of  the  world,  always  so  well  styled  the  Midland  Sea,  by 
which  commerce  reaches  the  shores  of  three  great  continents,  and 
that  she  is  right  in  the  track  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Black  Sea,  and  one  will  see  that  circumstances  emi- 
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nently  combine  to  make  the  Greeks  very  much  a  marithiie  and 
commercial  people.  Hence  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  republics, 
e.  g.  Athens,  the  capital  of  sterile  Attica  ;  yEgina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
her  "  daughter  "  Corcyra,  owed  their  power  <ind  wealth  mainly  to  the 
sea,  and  Greek  colonies  spread  themselves  as  they  did  in  ancient 
d:iy3  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  in  these  papers  how  the  Greek  sub- 
j:ict3  of  Turkey  were  always  its  sailors  and  traders.  We  have  seen 
too  how  modern  Greek  commerce,  and  the  wealth  that  it  earned, 
were  the  means,  beginning  with  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century, 
of  bringing  to  Greece  the  advanced  science  and  the  civilisation  cf 
AVcstern  Europe.  But  another  effect  was  produced  toward  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  resurrection  of  the  Grecian  nationality.  Greek  sailors 
v/ere  to  act  a  most  important  and  notable  part  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independence.  Even  so  far  back  as  17S7,  Lambros  Katsones,  a 
bold  seaman  —  a  sea-Kleft  —  haif-patriot,  half-pirate,  while  the  Czar 
and  the  Sultan  were  belligerent,  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  twelve  small 
vessels  under  the  Russian  flag,  and  practised  war  and  freebooting 
from  the  ports  of  Southern  Mane,  till  having  depredated-  on  a  Erench 
vessel,  the  Turks,  with  the  help  of  a  French  frigate,  broke  him  up. 

The  Greek  islanders  had  never  had  so  much  occasion  to  feel  the 
evib  of  Turkish  subjugation  as  their  countrymen  on  the  mainland. 
E.xcept  in  the  case  cf  Scio  and  a  few  other  islands,  their  sea-girt  rocks 
presented  little  to  attract  their  self-indulgent  masters.  The  large  and 
fertile  Euboea  was  the  only  one  that  ever  drew  many  of  them.  But 
the  habits  of  the  island-men,  and  the  effect  of  commerce  and  foreign 
intercourse  in  enlarging  their  ideas,  predisposed  them  toward  the  effort 
for  freedom.  Hence,  many  of  them  entered  into  the  "Hetaireia" 
combination  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  182 1,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  standard  was  raised  in  the  Peloponnesus,  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago  were  in  arms. 

The  Wonders  of  Commerce  —  Cities  sprung  from  the  Sea. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  new  era  in  the  chronicles  of  Grecian  mari- 
time war  ;  and  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether  it  does  not 
furnish  instances  of  daring  intrepidity  and  splendid  heroism  which  are 
not  thrown  into  shade  by  the  glories  of  ancient  Greek  naval  prowess. 
How  strange,  we  sometimes  find  reason  to  say,  the  changes  which  time 
and  extrinsic  circumstances  operate  upon  localities  and  communities  ! 
Who,  in  the  ancient  days  of  Greece,  would  ever  have  dreamed  that 
(as  Gen.  Gordon  expresses  it),  "  the  naked  and  desert  rocks  of  Ape- 
ropia,  Tiparenus,  and  Psyra,"  (represented  by  the  modern  names  of 
Hydra,  Spetzos,  and  Psara,)  "  would  one  day  assert,  with  their  fleets, 
the  liberty  of  Hellas,  as  did  those  of  Athens  and  yEgina  in  the  Per- 
sian war?"  These  islands  had  hardly  been  inhabited  until,  some 
time  during  the  last  century,  they  were  colonised  by  Some  poor  families 
from  Peloponnesus  and  Asia  Minor  ;  who,  beginning  with  scanty  earn- 
ings as  boatmen  and  fishermen,  after  a  while  came  to  be  ship-owners 
and  merchants.  Very  light  burdens  of  taxation  were  laid  on  them, 
but  they  had  tD  furnish  a  contingent  of  men  to  the  Sultan's  navy  ;  that 
of  Hydra,  af:er  it  became  prosperous,  being  250,  with  an  incidental 
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annual  cost  of  $20,000.  These  islands  too  enjoyed  a  degree  of  muni- 
cipal liberty,  being  allowed  by  the  Constantinople  government  to 
choose  their  own  magistrates  and  manage  their  internal  affairs  j  and 
though  this  was  attended,  at  times,  with  anarchical  and  turbulent 
scenes  —  reminding  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  Greek  democracies  — 
yet  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  nursed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  islanders  by 
these  institutions.  The  two  former  of  the  islands  named  were  and 
still  are  inhabited  by  a  population  of  Albanian  descent,  who  were  gen- 
erally, up  to  the  period  now  spoken  of,  a  rude,  boisterous,  illiterate, 
and  rather  intemperate  people.  The  Psarians,  being  of  Asiatic  Greek 
descent,  show,  along  with  their  activity  and  enterprise,  the  more  pliant 
and  mercurial  temper  which  characterises  their  race.  But  the  "con- 
tingent "  men  from  these  isles  were  esteemed  the  best  in  the  Turkish 
service,  during  the  time  they  were  furnished,  previous  to  the  war  ; 
being  distributed  to  the  three-deckers  and  vessels  bearing  an  Admiral's 
flag. 

In  the  profitable  commerce  which  the  wars  of  Western  and  Middle 
Europe,  in  the  times  of  the  first  Napoleon,  threw  into  the  hands  of  the 
reviving  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Greek  race,  Scio  took  a  leading  part. 
Psara,  in  fact,  being  in  some  proximity  to  that  island,  got  what  we  may 
call  its  first  start  from  the  employment  which  Sciote  merchants  furnished 
to  Psarian  sailors.  But  the  islands  mentioned,  in  their  commerce,  soon 
came  up  abreast  with  Scio.  And  they  furnished  a  different  set  of 
men,  and  were  to  act  a  far  more  efficient  part  than  the  last  mentioned. 
Scio,  from  her  locality,  was  too  much  under  the  lion's  paw  ;  and  it  was 
her  fate,  alas  !  to  act  the  tragic  part  of  suffering  and  ruin.  The  Hydriote, 
Spetziote,  and  Psarian  seamen,  hardy,  bold,  inured  to  sea-life,  and 
having  among  them  the  singular  custom  which  gave  every  sailor  the 
liberty  of  taking  a  share  in  the  cargo  and  the  profits  of  a  voyage,  were 
thoroughly  trained  for  the  part  which  ihey  were  to  enact  in  the  struggle 
of  1821-8.  Hydra,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and  is  quite 
inaccessible  and  defensible  by  nature,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  a  population  of  some  20,000,  of  whom  4000  were  seamen  ;  Spetzos 
of  8000  ;  Psara  of  6000,  which  last  number  was  greatly  swelled,  during 
the  war,  by  refugees  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  According  to  Pouque- 
ville,  Hydra,  some  years  before  the  war,  "had  a  marine  of  120  vessels, 
of  the  mean  bulk  of  375  tons,  beside  smaller  ones  —  some  built  in  her 
own  ship-yards,  and  5400  sailors."  There  may  have  been  some  exag- 
geration on  the  part  of  his  Greek  authorities,  but  we  may  form  an  idea 
from  these  statistics. 

Commerce  wrought  wonders  for  these  islands.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  European  wars,  they  carried  grain  —  sometimes  eluding  block- 
ades to  accomplish  it  —  to  markets  where  necessity  put  upon  it  the 
very  highest  prices  ;  and  making  sometimes  even  six  or  eight  voyages 
a  year,  often  doubling  their  investments  in  two  of  them,  they  realised 
most  immense  profits.  The  refinements  and  luxuries  of  civilised  life 
came  in  with  the  flow  of  \vealth  and  the  intercourse  now  held  with  foreign 
parts.  The  town  of  Hydra,  though  built  on  a  rock  so  sterile  that 
scarce  any  season  can  bring  out  vegetation  upon  it,  was,  at  the  time 
now  spoken  of,  far  the  best-built  city  in  Greece,  and  had  very  few 
equal  to  it  in  the  Levant ;  the  houses  being  all  constructed  of  white 
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stone,  and  those  of  the  most  wealthy  and  aspiring  floored  with  costly 
marbles,  and  so  elegantly  furnished  and  built  in  such  style  that,  in 
the  language  of  an  historian,  "  they  would  have  passed  for  palaces,  even 
in  the  cities  of  Italy." 

The  Revolution  among  the  Islands. 

What  has  been  said  about  these  islanders,  who  were  to  bear  the  most 
conspicuous  part,  on  the  seas,  in  the  struggle  for  liberty,  will  apply  in 
a  degree  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  insular  parts  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, as  to  their  character,  habits,  and  municipal  privileges.  Although, 
as  already  intimated,  this  part  of  the  Greek  population  had  not  so 
much  of  motive  for  insurrection,  in  the  actual  suffering  of  oppression, 
as  most  of  their  countrj'men,  yet  their  religious  hatred  to  the  Moslems, 
the  hope  of  such  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  from  wealthy  Turks  as  they 
might  reap,  and  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  Admiralty  had  begun  to 
press  large  sums  of  money  out  of  the  rich  islanders  by  forcing  law- 
suits into  their  own  tribunals,  greatly  strengthened  considerations  of 
pure  patriotism.  Accordingly  Spetzos  hoisted  the  flag  of  liberty  on 
the  9th  of  April,  182 1  —  about  the  time  that  Alexander  Ypsilantes  was 
making  some  of  his  first  important  movements,  and  a  month  after  he 
had  first  raised  the  standard.  Psara  quickly  followed  the  example. 
The  wealthy  aristocracy  of  Hydra  hesitated.  They  had  even  sent  off 
the  "  contingent  "  for  the  Sultan's  navy.  But  the  populace,  under  one 
Antonios  QCconomos,  took  things  into  their  own  hands ;  and  the  con- 
tingent, delayed  at  Skiathos  by  contrary  winds,  was  recalled,  and  in- 
dependence proclaimed  on  the  28th. 

The  Greek  vessels  —  perhaps  for  protection  against  piracy  —  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  somewhat  armed  ;  and  the  three  islands  now 
spoken  of  could,  at  that  time,  fit  out  a  hundred  sail  of  ships,  brigs, 
and  schooners,  carrying  each  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  cannon,  and 
manned  by  7000  hardy  and  brave  sailors.  The  first  insurgent  move- 
ment at  sea  was  now  made,  by  despatching  Takomakes  Tombazes  — 
whose  name  thus  gained  the  honor  of  being  the  first  of  the  naval  com- 
manders of  the  war  —  with  a  squadron  of  fifteen  Hydriote  and  Spetziote 
vessels,  to  arouse  the  Archipelago  to  revolt  ;  and  he  sailed  around  to 
the  more  important  islands  with  a  manifesto,  a  copy  of  which  was 
affixed  to  his  mainmast,  proclaiming  independence.  They  were  every^- 
where  received  with  enthusiasm.  But  this  was  not  the  sole  effect  of  their 
mission.  The  Archipelago  became  alive  with  Greek  vessels  of  ever)-^ 
size  and  description,  who  swept  the  seas,  from  the  Dardanelles  down  to 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  capturing  almost  every  Turkish  trading-vessel  saiU 
ing  on  them,  and  generally  putting  to  death  every  Moslem  found  on 
board  ;  for  the  long-cherished  hate  and  revenge  of  ages  were  now  not 
only  finding  vent,  but  were  stimulated  by  the  atrocities  recently  com- 
mitted upon  their  countr^'men  in  Constantinople  and  elsewhere,  and 
especially  by  those  perpetrated  upon  their  venerable  Patriarch  Grego- 
rios,  in  hanging  him  at  the  door  of  his  cathedral  in  that  city,  and 
dragging  his  body  through  the  streets.  And,  while  we  cannot  justify 
all  the  deeds  of  sanguinary  vengeance  which  that  war  put  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Greeks,  very  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  them,  on 
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the  ground  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  what  they  had  in  such  a 
struggle  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  their  adversaries. 

True  Strength  of  the  Greeks. 

The  numbers  of  their  sailing  armaments  and  of  the  guns  they  carried, 
at  this  period,  would  seem  to  show  considerable  naval  strength.  But,  . 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  it  was  a  factitious  show.  Had  the  Greeks, 
with  their  skill  and  hardihood,  been  put  in  possession  of  the  Sultan's 
fleets,  they  would  probably  have  passed  the  Dardanelles  and  bom- 
barded the  Grand  Seignior  out  of  his  seraglios.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Turks  had  had  brave  and  skilful  officers  and  men  to  handle 
their  large  vessels  to  advantage,  they  might  soon  have  annihilated  the 
naval  power  of  their  revolted  subjects.  The  Greek  vessels  were  mere 
commercial  craft ;  the  cannon  they  carried  were  of  light  metal ;  and 
the  crews  were  not  practised  to  naval  warfare,  and  were  too  much 
possessed  of  the  democratic  idea  —  always  so  much  loved  by  the 
Greeks  —  to  make  them  good  subjects  of  martial  discipline.  Indeed, 
the  operation  of  this  last,  in  some  of  the  maritime  operations  of  the 
war,  was  very  singular,  and  sometimes  very  unfavorable.  But  bravery, 
expertness,  and  the  experience  of  seafaring  life  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks.  And  the  odds  against  them,  in  the  size  and  proper 
equipment  of  the  hostile  fleets,  was  now  to  be  made  up,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  a  remarkable  and  daring  expedient  of  war,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  see  something,  and  to  which  the  Greek  revolutionary 
history  has  given  an  immortal  celebrity. 

Squadrons  now  began  to  be  detached,  in  various  directions,  from 
the  islands  above  named.  One  of  five  vessels,  from  Spetzos,  follow- 
ing a  Turkish  corvette  and  brig  of  war  into  the  harbor  of  Milo,  sur- 
prised the  former  and  took  the  latter  by  boarding.  With  the  vessels, 
they  made  the  splendid  capture  of  a  field-train  of  a  hundred  brass 
cannon  and  10,000  quintals  (1,000,000  pounds)  of  powder  —  some 
Greek  exaggeration,  it  may  be,  in  the  estimate,  but  still  a  splendid 
prize.  Alas,  however,  for  the  evil  which  the  purely  democratic  prin- 
ciple works  sometimes  —  of  which,  in  this  "  new  world  "  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  had  occasion  to  know  a  bad  experience,  on  a  larger 
scale.  Instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  public  service,  the  Spetziotes 
sold  the  artillery,  divided  the  stores  and  equipments,  and  were  even 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  sinking  the  vessels  in  their  own  port,  when  they 
got  them  home  ;  as,  where  "  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  no 
one  was  found  to  undertake  fitting  them  out  again. 

Glimpse  of  a  Remarkable  Personage. 

And  now  first  appeared  upon  the  scene  one  of  the  marked  charac- 
ters of  this  war,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Tripolitza,  as  having  been  present  there.  This  was 
"//  Kupa*  (Madame)  Bobolina,  the  famous  heroine  of  modern  Greece. 
She  was  a  wealthy  Spetziote  lady,  whose  husband  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  and   her  eldest  son  killed  in 
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one  of  the  first  fights  of  the  war  at  Argos.  She  undertook  at  her 
own  expense  to  blockade  the  Argolic  Gulf,  and  not  only  fitted  out 
two  vessels,  but  went  on  board,  and  for  a  time  commanded  them.  It 
was  after  this,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  siege  there,  that  she  ap- 
peared at  Tripolitza  to  share  the  glory  and  the  booty  of  its 
capture.  Can  ancient  Greek  story  show  more  of  the  romance  of 
persons  and  events  than  the  modern  ? 

First  Achievement  of  the  Brulots. 

The  time  was  now  coming  for  the  Greeks  to  make  their  first  essay 
in  the  daring  mode  of  naval  warfare  which  was  to  throw  such  a  light 
of  glory  upon  the  names  of  some  of  their  sea-captains.  This  was 
the  employment  of  fire-ships  for  the  destruction  of  the  large  floating 
castles  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  which  were  always  the  more  unwieldy 
and  exposed  by  reason  of  the  unskilfulness  and  panic-fears  of  those 
who  managed  them  ;  for  now  suspicion  on  the  one  hand,  and  deser- 
tion on  the  other,  had  deprived  them  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  former  crews,  the  Greek  "contingents."  After  long  prepara- 
tion, on  the  19th  of  May,  a  Turkish  squadron,  consisting  of  one  line- 
of-battle  ship,  three  frigates,  a  corvette  and  two  brigs,  set  sail  from 
Constantinople  toward  the  seas  and  shores  of  Greece.  They  lingered 
two  weeks  before  they  got  out  of  the  Straits.  Meantime  the  islanders 
had  mustered  a  fleet,  thirty-six  in  number,  of  their  vessels,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  Ottomans.  On  their  way  they  encoun- 
tered a  Turkisk  seventy-four  gun  ship  coming  to  reinforce  the  enemy, 
and  giving  her  chase,  she  reached  the  roadstead  of  Negropont,  and 
took  on  board  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  The  Greek  commanders 
holding  a  council,  one  of  the  captains  proposed  to  try  a  fire-ship 
against  her.  This  being  approved,  an  old  vessel  was  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  the  method  being  of  filling  it  with  combustibles,  a  train 
being  prepared  to  fire  them.  A  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
engaged  to  each  of  the  volunteers  that  formed  the  crew  in  the  present 
case.  Running  in  upon  the  enemy,  their  train  was  fired  too  soon,  and 
the  first  attempt  failed.  Calms  and  contrary  winds  held  them  off  for 
two  days,  but  on  the  third  day,  linking  together  two  brulots  instead 
of  one,  they  ran  in  through  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and 
clamped  the  grand  prey  at  her  bows  with  a  pair  of  floating  fire-fiends. 
In  a  few  moments  she  was  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  captain  cut- 
ting her  cables  to  allow  her  to  drift  ashore,  she  ran  upon  a  sand-bank 
and  %\irned  to  the  water's  edge.  Terror  and  confusion  spread  wildly 
through  the  burning  ship,  and  all  took  to  their  boats  or  jumped  into 
the  sea.  But  they  were  pursued  by  boats  from  the  Greek  squadron 
with  terrible  animosity,  and  it  is  said  that  five  or  six  hundred  per- 
ished. A  simple  and  unpretending,  but  interesting,  account  of  this 
affair  has  been  preserved  in  print,  as  given  in  the  Greek  admiral's 
journal.  The  news  of  it  spread  joy  and  animation  among  the  Greeks, 
and  struck  such  terror  into  their  enemies  that  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
had  just  sailed  out  of  them,  retreated  within  the  Dardanelles,  and  left 
the  Greeks  masters  of  the  entire  Archipelago.  Tombazes  now  had  in 
his  cap  the  first  feather  of  success  with  the  fire-ships.  Miaoules  and 
Kanares  were  to  wear  yet  more  splendid  plumes. 
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The  Fate  of  Beautiful  Kydonia. 

But  the  glory  of  this  first  success  was  too  soon  shadowed  by  one  of 
those  sad  calamities  which  were  to  be  so  much  the  cost  of  Grecian 
freedom.  The  Greek  city  of  Kydonia*  had  been  founded  forty  years 
before  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  auspices  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  public-spirited  man  of  the  clergy  named  CEkonomos,  who 
obtained  from  the  Porte  most  unusual  privileges  for  the  new  corpora- 
tion ;  for  though  the  Sultan  kept  there  a  few  officers  of  high  rank  to 
represent  his  authority,  the  Kydonians  chose  their  magistrates  from 
among  themselves,  and  almost  entirely  managed  their  own  affairs. 
Under  this  state  of  things  the  town  so  grew  and  flourished  as  to  have 
in  the  year  (1820)  preceding  the  war,  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
with  3000  stone-built  houses,  40  oil-mills,  besides  soap-works  and 
other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  two  fine  hospitals  built  and 
supported  by  the  community,  which  was  entirely  Greek.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  Kydonia  was  its  "beautiful  college,"  one  cf  the  two 
established  by  the  Greeks  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  other  being  at 
Scio.  The  Kydonian  college  had  at  this  lime  300  students,  and 
boasted  of  able  professors.  Ionia  seemed  to  be  once  more  the  seat  of 
Greek  learning,  as  it  was  reviving.  But  sadly  was  its  light  extin- 
guished on  those  shores ! 

The  people  of  the  place  were  too  much  exposed  to  danger  to  ven- 
ture readily  into  the  great  struggle.  But  the  Pasha  of  Broussa,  to 
secure  their  fidelity,  sent  the  Kihaya  Bey  with  some  troops,  to  occupy 
the  town.  The  Greek  fleet,  now  moving  in  triumph  along  the  shores 
to  encourage  and  protect  insurrection,  anchored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor.  Shots  being  exchanged  with  their  enemies  who  held  the 
place,  an  engagement  ensued  ;  the  Greeks  landed  from  boats  ;  the  in- 
habitants, restraining  themselves  at  first,  but  at  length  excited  by  the 
presence  of  their  countrymen,  and  seeing  their  town  doomed  to  de- 
struction by  the  conflict  and  the  Turkish  torches,  joined  in  the 
dreadful  mele'e,  and  fired  on  the  enemy  from  their  windows  and  terraces. 
The  Turki  were  driven  out,  but  they  helped  the  work  of  conflagra- 
tion as  they  went,  and  by  midnight  of  the  15th  of  June,  1821,  the 
heavens  over  the  site  of  the  once  city  of  "  The  Quinces  "  were  lurid 
Avith  the  light  of  her  fiery  ruin.  Thousands  of  women,  children  and 
old  men  were  received  from  their  burning  homes  on  board  the  Greek 
vessels,  and  an  appeal  in  their  behalf  was  made  to  their  countrymen 
by  the  Admiral,  which  is  still  extant,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  "  the 
fleet." 

The  fire-ship  history  is  so  brilliant  and  remarkable  that  it  deserves 
a  farther  record,  which  will  be  given  in  another  number. 

L. 

*  Turkish  "Aiva'.i,  or  Haivaii,"  cprrespcnciiiis  to  the  Greek  name,  given  Irom  tlie  quince-treei 
there  abounding. 
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PREPARATIONS  for  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc  (December  8,  1S74)  have  been  actively  but  quietly 
making,  both  here  and  abroad,  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  For 
accurate  observation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  especially  for  the  spec- 
troscopic and  photographic  work  in  connection  with  the  transit,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  telescopes  employed  shall  by  proper  mechanism  be 
steadily  and  uniformly  moved,  so  that  when  once  directed  upon  the 
sun  they  shall,  without  the  intervention  of  the  observer,  keep  that 
luminary  in  the  field  of  view  throughout  the  observation.  As  the 
sun's  motion  relative  to  the  earth  is  continuous,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ordinary  regulators  of  such  mechanism,  e.g.  pendulums  or  balance- 
wheels,  which  regulate  by  periodically  checking  the  motion,  are  inad- 
missible. Recourse  is  usually  had  either  to  conical  pendulums  or  to 
vanes  placed  on  the  arms  of  the  swiftest  wheel  in  the  train  of  clock- 
work. The  latter,  by  the  atmospheric  resistance  they  provoke,  reduce 
the  motion  to  uniformit}'.  A  coarse  example  of  the  former  method  is 
seen  in  the  go\'ernor  of  a  steam-engine,  and  of  the  latter  in  the 
common  musical-box.  M.  Breguet  of  Paris,  who  has  a  world-wide 
fame  as  a  maker  of  scientific  chronometers,  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  the  French  expedition  with  an  "  isochronous  regulator  "  for 
their  telescopes.  He  employs  three  trains  of  clockwork  with  vanes 
symmetrically  disposed  around  a  vertical  axle,  and  driven  by  a  weight. 
Two  important  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  essential  that  these  three  trains  should  be  precisely  alike  in 
dimension  and  mass.  This  result  was  finally  attained.  Next  it  was 
known  that  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel  with  vanes  driven  by  a  weight, 
are  affected  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum, 
by  variations  in  the  force  of  gravity  due  to  a  change  of  latitude. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  the  number  of  revolutions  the 
regulator  ought  to  make  per  second  at  Paris,  where  it  was  constructed, 
from  the  number  it  would  be  required  to  make  at  Yokohama,  where 
the  transit  is  to  be  observed.  It  turned  out  that  it  ought  to  make  at 
Paris  900  revolutions  in  iooj^-§-^  seconds.  The  regulator,  as  actually 
made,  executed  900  turns  in  periods  varying  from  iooy'^V  seconds  to 
looj-j-g-  seconds  under  driving  weights  varying  from  71  pounds  to  38 
pounds,  so  that  the  utmost  departure  from  uniformity  was  only  about 
•j^^f-g-  of  the  entire  period.  The  most  noteworthy  point  about  the  new 
regulator  is  that  all  its  parts,  down  to  the  most  minute  details,  were 
calculated  from  theory,  and  the  artisan  did  nothing  but  construct  the 
pieces  according  to  the  directions  thus  given,  with  the  marvellous 
result  already  stated.  "  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  long  career,"  re- 
marks M.  Breguet,  "  that  I  have  seen  a  plan  based  solely  on  theory 
succeed  at  the  first  trial." 

M.  Bert  has  recently  presented  to  the  French  Academy  a  series  of 
remarkable  papers  containing   his  researches  on   the   influences  of 
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varying  barometric  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  phenomena  of  life. 
He  finds  that  the  death  of  an  animal  in  compressed  air  is  accom- 
panied by  the  same  symptoms  as  in  air  of  the  ordinary  pressure  that 
is  super-oxygenated.  When  the  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved  in 
the  arterial  blood  is  28  to  3c  parts  in  100,  by  volume,  convulsions 
ensue,  and  these  become  fatal  when  the  proportion  reaches  35  parts 
in  100.  These  convulsions  proceed,  he  finds,  from  a  direct  excite- 
ment of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  is  shown  by  their  ceasing  under  the 
influence  of  anesthetics,  and  by  their  absence  from  a  limb  whose 
motor-nerve  has  been  severed.  He  regards  oxygen  as  a  poison  to 
the  nervous  system,  but  a  poison  sid  generis,  producing  a  profound 
alteration  in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  nutrition,  of  which  change 
the  convulsions  are  merely  the  first  effect.  His  experiments  show 
that  all  animals  are  destroyed  by  exposure  to  oxygen  at  sufficient 
pressure.  Not  only  birds,  but  fishes,  insects,  centipedes,  earth-worms 
and  mollusks  yield  to  its  toxic  action  ;  even  plants  do  not  escape. 
Some  of  these  which  rapidly  die  in  ordinary  air  compressed  to  6 
atmospheres,  perish  as  quickly  in  super-oxygenated  air  at  a  pressure 
of  only  2  atmospheres.  Strange  to  say,  the  super-saturation  of  the 
air  and  blood  and  tissues  with  oxygen  is  accompanied  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  oxydation  throughout  the  system,  as  shown  by 
the  smaller  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  of  urea  produced.  This 
accounts  for  the  uniform  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  an  animal 
poisoned  with  oxygen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  other  phenomena 
of  oxydation,  as  the  putrefaction  of  flesh,  the  souring  of  milk,  and  the 
acetous  fermentation,  are  absolutely  stopped  in  oxygen  sufficiently 
compressed. 

An  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  compressed  air  upon  the 
human  subject  occurred  during  the  laying  of  the  "  Pneumatic  founda- 
tions "  of  the  towers  for  the  great  suspension  bridge  over  East  river. 
New  York.  These  foundations  consisted  of  huge  boxes,  constructed 
of  massive  timbers,  and  sunk  bottom  upward  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 
From  these  boxes  the  water  was  excluded  by  air  forced  into  them  by 
more  than  a  dozen  powerful  air-pumps  worked  by  steam.  .  In  these 
chambers  of  condensed  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  the  men  worked 
at  the  excavation.  When  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  on  the  New  York 
side  reached  the  depth  of  78  feet,  and  the  air  in  it  was  consequently 
at  a  pressure  of  3}  atmospheres  nearly,  the  laborers  were  allowed  to 
stay  at  their  work  but  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  that  only  twice  a  day. 
Yet  scarcely  a  man  escaped  without  intense  pains  in  his  limbs  or  a 
temporary  paralysis  of  his  arms  and  legs.  In  the  end  almost  all  re- 
covered. Only  two  deaths  could  be  positively  attributed  to  the  com- 
pressed air. 

Gen.  Morin,  Director  of  the  "  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers," 
has  recently  made  some  interesting  researches  upon  ventilation.  Dr. 
Chaumont,  of  the  British  army,  had  remarked  that  the  impressions 
produced  by  vitiated  air  upon  the  sense  of*  smell  are  in  a  remarkable 
degree  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  present,  and 
than  when  the  amount  of  the  latter  gas  is  not  more  than  one  part  in 
1600  of  the  air,  the  odor 'caused  by  the  organic  matter  floating  in  it 
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is  imperceptible.  He  therefore  assumed  the  proportion  of  1  to  1600 
as  that  corresponding  to  the  minimum  of  purity  admissible.  General 
Morin  thinks  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  more  than  one  part  of  carbonic 
acid  to  2000  parts  of  air. 

M.  Le  Blanc's  researches  on  the  composition  of  the  confined  air  of 
soldiers'  barracks  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  healthy  man  gives  off 
each  hour  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  injurious  effluvia  about  seven  gal- 
lons. Vv'ith  these  data,  General  Morin  finds  that  to  maintain  the  salubrity 
of  the  air,  the  proportion  of  fresh  air  to  be  supplied  to  an  inhabited 
apartment  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  space  allowed 
to  each  individual  increases.  Thus,  if  only  350  cubic  feet  of  space 
be  assigned  to  each,  then  it  requires  an  hourly  supply  of  3150  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  man  to  keep  the  air  pure  ;  while  if  the  space 
allotted  to  each  person  were  six  times  as  great,  the  requisite  supply 
would  be  reduced  to  1400  cubic  feet  per  hour.  In  the  French  bar- 
racks the  space  allowed  each  soldier  is  a  cube  of  about  seven  feet 
each  way.  This  by  Morin's  formula  would  require  the  admission  of 
3000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  to  keep  it  salubrious.  Yet  there 
is  no  provision  for  ventilation,  save  chimneys,  ordinarily  without  fire. 
As  an  instance  of  the  frightful  risk  to  which  students  in  our  unventi- 
lated  lecture-rooms  are  exposed,  we  may  cite  M.  Le  Blanc's  deter- 
mination of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Professor  Dumas'  room 
at  the  beginning  and  also  at  the  end  of  his  lecture.  The  room  con- 
tained 35,300  feet.  At  first,  when  400  .students  were  present,  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  was  i  part  in  154  ;  while  near 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  when  900  had  entered,  the  proportion  had 
risen  to  i  part  in  97.  In  neither  case  ought  it  to  have  been  more 
than  I  part  in  1600.  The  room  had  no  means  of  ventilation  save  by 
the  door  of  entrance. 

We  are  just  now  concerned  with  the  problem  how  to  keep  our 
houses  warm  in  winter ;  but  the  same  General  Morin  tells  us  how  we 
may  keep  them  cool  in  summer,  and,  indeed,  retain  them  at  an 
equable  temperature  throughout  the  year.  He  proposes  that  a  draught 
should  be  created  in  the  apartment  to  be  cooled,  by  burning  one  or 
more  gas-jets  in  the  chimney.  The  air  to  supply  this  draught  he 
would  bring  through  long  tubes  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  of  a 
sufficiently  deep  cellar.  The  depth  should  be  great  enough  to  ensure 
a  minimum  temperature.  This  temperature  at  Paris  is  52^  F.,  and  in 
wells  is  attained  at  a  depth  of  only  26  feet.  The  tube  leading  from 
the  bottom  of  the  well  is  a  coiled  one,  and  of  such  diameter  that  the 
air  would  be  required  to  move  in  it  with  but  moderate  velocity,  and 
so  have  plenty  of  time  to  be  cooled.  To  avoid  draughts  in  the  apart- 
ment itself,  the  cool  air  is  to  be  first  admitted  to  an  auxiliar}- 
chamber,  protected  by  a  non-conducting  covering.  General  Morin 
thinks  his  project  is  one  of  great  interest,  in  reference  not  only  to 
private  houses,  but  to  public  halls  and  offices,  and  even  to  depots 
where  food  is  stored.  He  cites  in  support  of  his  views  the  fact  that 
a  room  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  has  for  several  years 
been  kept  during  the  her-ts  of  summer  at  a  temperature  of  about 
70°  F.,  while  the  air  outside  was  20°  higher,  by  the  burning  of  three 
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gas-jets  in  the  chimney.     These  created  currents,  which  were  fed  from 
the  deep  cellars  beneath. 

Col.  Tilghman's  ingenious  "  process  of  cutting,  grinding,  engraving 
and  ornamenting  glass,  stone,  wood,  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  " 
by  a  sand-blast,  was  well  ventilated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bradford.  In  this  process,  as  our  readers  doubtless 
know,  a  stream  of  sand  passing  through  a  small  tube  is  carried  forward 
by  a  jet  of  steam  or  a  current  of  air  from  a  fan,  and  impinges  upon 
the  surface  to  be  etched.  The  apparatus  resembles  in  its  construction 
a  Giffard's  injector  for  supplying  steam-boilers  with  water.  The  blast 
of  sand  is  able  to  wear  away  much  harder  substances  than  the  sand 
itself,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  ^f  soft  iron 
will  cut  through  a  bar  of  steel  held  against  its  edge.  Steam  ?t  from 
60  to  120  lbs.  pressure  has  usually  been  employed  for  the  blast.  At 
a  pressure  of  100  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  cutting  effect  amounts  to 
\\  cubic  inches  of  granite  or  4  cubic  inches  of  marble  per  minute. 
Sand,  however,  driven  by  an  air-blast  under  a  pressure  of  only  4  inches 
of  water,  is  said  to  depolish  glass  completely  in  ten  seconds.  If  the 
glass  is  covered  with  a  paper  or  lace  pattern,  or  a  film  of  gelatine  cut 
into  any  figure,  these  delicate  substances  offer  a  sufiicient  protection 
to  the  parts  covered,  and  the  sand-blast  cutting  away  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  faithfully  reproduces  the  design.  The  process  has  a  wide 
range  of  application,  from  the  cutting  or  drilling  of  a  steel  bar  to  the 
reproduction  on  glass  of  the  most  delicate  photograph.  Indeed  it  has 
been  used  to  clean  the  outside  of  buildings,  and  some  enthusiastic 
people  even  hope  by  its  aid  some  day  to  polish  up  Westminster  Abbey 
and  St.  Paul's. 

The  most  stupendous  example  of  the  artificial  sand-blast  ever  wit- 
nessed was  presented  in  the  New  York  caisson  of  the  great  East  river 
bridge,  heretofore  mentioned.  One  great  trouble  was  to  remove  the 
sand  and  gravel  dug  up  by  the  workmen  underneath  the  caisson. 
Guided  by  an  accidental  observation,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Roebling, 
caused  some  fifty  tall  vertical  tubes,  3i;  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  top  of  the  caisson  and  pass  to  its  base.  The  condensed 
air  in  the  caisson  was  near  the  close  of  the  work  at  a  pressure  of  50 
lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  or  35  lbs.  in  excess  of  the  exterior  air. 
Consequently  when  sand  and  pebbles  were  shovelled  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  below,  the  compressed  air  seeking  to  escape,  rushed  up  the 
tube,  carrying  them  with  it,  and  ejecting  them  as  a  gigantic  sand-blast 
from  the  top.  Only  three  of  the  fifty  pipes  were  used  at  a  time,  yet 
these,  delivering  each  a  cubic  yard  of  material  every  two  minutes,  kept 
forty-two  men  busily  employed  shovelling  material  to  them.  The  sand, 
&c.,  passed  out  of  the  pipes  with  enormous  velocity,  stones  being  often 
projected  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  In  order  to  turn  aside  this  storm 
of  missiles,  elbows  of  wrought  and  cast-iron,  i  \  inches  thick,  were  tried. 
The  sand-blast  would  cut  through  them  in  a  few  minutes.  Elbows 
were  finally  dispensed  with,  and  heavy  blocks  of  granite  were  placed 
over  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  to  turn  aside  the  ejected  material.  The 
stones  from  this  tremendous  blast  occasioned  several  casualties.  A 
boatman  had  his  finger  carried  away,  and  a  laborer  was  shot  through 
the  arm  by  a  flying  fragment. 
7 
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Two  years  ago  M.  Nordenskiold  discovered  that  snow,  recently 
fallen  at  Stockholm,  gave,  when  carefully  collected  and  melted,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  powder  black  as  soot,  and  consisting  of  some 
organic  substance,  rich  in  carbon,  together  with  delicate  spangles  of 
metallic  iron.  Other  snow  collected  in  a  desolate  part  of  Finland, 
surrounded  by  forests,  gave  precisely  the  same  result.  So  also  did- 
snow  obtained  from  two  localities  in  Sweden.  It  was  evident  that  this 
matter  had  been  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  had  been  swept  down 
by  the  falling  snow.  During  his  recent  Arctic  voyage,  M.  Norden- 
skiold repeated  the  experiment  upon  snow  gathered  from  a  floating 
ice-field.  It  furnished  him  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  gray  powder, 
consisting  mostly  of  diatoms,  entire  or  broken,  together  with  black 
specks  containing  metallic  iron  surrounded  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  also 
carbon.  He  concludes  that  snow  and  rain  bring  down  specimens  of 
the  dust  of  the  upper  air,  and  that  this  dust  is  cosmical  and  not  ter- 
restrial. When  we  remember  the  carbon  spectrum  of  some  comets, 
and  the  ferruginous  nature  of  many  of  their  relatives,  the  meteorolites, 
his  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wild  one.  He  intends  to  prose- 
cute his  researches  further,  so  as  if  possible  to  obtain  enough  of  the 
dust  for  quantitative  analysis.  Should  he  be  able  to  detect  in  it  the 
metal  nickel,  its  cosmical  character  may  be  regarded  as  established. 

Sir  W.  Thomson  has  again  enriched  science  with  ingenious  and 
valuable  mechanical  contrivances.  This  time  he  attacks  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  tides.  The  simpler  of  the  two  instruments  is  his  tide- 
clock,  which  indicates  on  two  dials  the  solar  and  lunar  tide  at  any 
place  for  which  the  clock  is  set ;  while  the  hands  are  so  united  by  a 
parallel  motion  that,  just  as  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  superim- 
posed, the  one  on  the  other,  so  the  extremity  of  the  parallelogram 
composing  the  parallel  motion  indicates  the  height  of  the  compound 
tide  at  the  time  being. 

The  second  instrument  is  much  more  complex  in  construction  and 
ambitious  in  its  aims.  It  combines  ten  crank  motions,  differing 
in  radii  and  velocity,  so  that  the  resultant  of  the  compounded  motions 
is  recorded  on  a  revolving  cylinder  by  a  tracing-point.  The  cranks 
are  so  adjusted  that  each  corresponds  to  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
tide  —  due  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  apparatus 
is  set  for  any  place,  and  put  into  motion  by  a  handle,  the  tracing-point 
draws  a  curve  denoting  the  height  of  the  tide  throughout  that  day. 
Upon  comparing  the  indications  of  the  machine  with  the  actual  fall 
and  rise  of  the  tide,  the  two  were  found  to  correspond  exactly. 

Whence  do  volcanoes  derive  their  heat?  What  is  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  thermal  springs  ?  Why  does  the  earth  grow  hotter 
as  we  descend  in  it  ?  Are  these  isolated  phenomena,  or  are  they  as- 
sociated effects  of  one  cause  ?  The  majority  of  geologists  formerly 
thought,  and  perhaps  still  think,  that  they  are  the  evidences  and 
effects  of  the  present  molten  condition  of  our  entire  planet,  save  only 
a  thin  superficial  solid  crust  floating  on  the  liquid  rock  below.  Just 
here  the  mathematicians  interpose.  Prof.  Hopkins  says  that  the  crust 
must  be  at  least  1000  miles  thick,  else  the  earth's  axis  would  not  be- 
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have  as  it  does.  Sir  W.  Thomson  says  there  can  be  no  thin  crust  — 
nay,  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  must  be  more  rigid  than  glass,  else  the 
moon  and  sun  would  raise  perceptible  tides  in  the  yielding  shell. 

To  these  declarations  the  geologists  make  no  answer,  having  none 
to  make,  but  continue  to  believe  that  the  crust  is  thin,  nevertheless. 
Now  comes  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  a  distinguished  English  engineer, 
widely  known  for  his  researches  and  writings  on  earthquakes,  who 
shows,  in  a  paper  recently  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
how  the  crust  may  be  thick  enough  for  the  mathematicians  and  yet 
present  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  earthquakes  and 
hypogeal  heat.  He  attributes  these  not  to  a  sea  of  molten  rock  just 
under  our  feet,  the  remains  of  the  primitive  nebular  heat  of  our  sys- 
tem, but  to  the  heat  developed  in  the  solid  crust  by  the  compression 
and  crushing  of  its  materials,  in  consequence  of  horizontal  strains 
generated  in  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  support  underneath  it.  If  the 
earth  be  a  cooling  globe,  and  its  central  parts  be  much  hotter  than 
the  thick  solid  crust  above  it,  then  the  former  shrinking  much  more 
rapidly  for  the  same  diminution  of  temperature  than  the  latter,  would 
tend  to  draw  away  from  it  and  leave  the  crust  partially  unsupported. 
It  is  demonstrable  that  the  heavy  descending  crust  would  thus  have 
tangential  strains  produced  in  it  sufficient  to  crush  any  materials 
which  we  know  it  to  contain.  Now  such  compression  would  naturally 
produce  heat.  But  Mr.  Mallet  did  not  stop  here  ;  with  genuine 
British  thoroughness,  he  proceeded  to  prove  by  a  long,  laborious  and 
accurate  series  of  experiments,  that  such  materials  as  constitute  the 
earth's  crust  do,  in  being  crushed,  evolve  heat  enough  to  account  for 
all  the  igneous  and  plutonic  phenomena  of  the  earth.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  on  sixteen  different  kinds  of  rocks,  including  gran- 
ites, slates,  limestones  and  marbles.  To  give  one  example  :  he  found 
that  a  cube  of  Aberdeen  granite,  i  h  inches  nearly  on  each  edge,  re- 
quired a  load  of  56000  lbs.  to  crush  it,  and  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
crushing  was  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  rock  i56°F. 
New,  by  the  almost  certain  irregularity  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  these  crushings  would  not  be  general  but  local,  and  conse- 
quently the  development  of  heat  would  be  transferred  to  and  concen- 
trated upon  certain  foci,  determined  by  lines  of  weakness,  &c.  Hav- 
ing established  a  vera  causa  for  the  phenomena,  Mr.  Mallet  proceeds 
with  uncommon  ingenuity  to  apply  his  results  to  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  features  of  volcanic  action,  without  the  assumption  of  great 
reservoirs  of  melted  rock  beneath  them.  The  theory  adapts  itself 
most  readily,  too,  to  the  elucidation  of  earthquake  impulses  and  of 
hypogeal  heat,  with  its  perturbations  in  different  localities.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  assert  that  Mr.  Mallet's  paper  is  the  most 
important  contribution  which  has  recently  been  made  to  dynamical 
geology. 

F.  H.  S. 
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A  Tour  Through  the  Pyrenees.    By  Plippolyte  Adolphe  Taine.    Trans- 
lated by  J.  Safford  Fiske.     With  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor^. 

IT  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the  reviewer's  calendar  when  he  gets  hold 
of  a  book  like  this:  a  Taine  illustrated  by  a  Dord  —  the  painter 
of  the  pen  by  the  poet  of  the  pencil.  And  here  are  scenes  and  sub- 
jects in  which  both  the  artist  in  words  and  the  artist  in  light  and 
shade  can  exult  in  a  full  display  of  their  powers. 

The  charming  and  keen-sighted  critic  of  letters  and  of  art,  one 
bright  summer  day,  stung  by  the  irresistible  desire  that  sets  men  to 
longing,  as  it  did  in  Chaucer's  time,  "  to  gon  on  pilgrimages,"  closed 
his  portfolio  of  notes,  shook  the  dust  of  the  Libraiy  from  his  gar- 
ments, and  took  knapsack  and  staff  for  a  tour  through  the  Pyre- 
nees. He  went  well  equipped  for  the  journey:  with  a  mind  pre- 
pared to  gather  enjoyment  from  ever}'^thing  ;  with  the  artistic  eye  for 
beauties  in  mass  or  in  detail,  in  form  or  in  color ;  with  the  historical 
knowledge  that  brings  back  the  mailed  knights  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  their  ruined  keep,  or  the  courtiers  and  dames  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  vacant  palace.  And  to  this  we  must  add  that  spice  of 
faintly  cynical  humor  which  seizes  visitors  to  the  mountains  from  a 
lowland  country  (never  the  mountaineers  themselves),  and  which  arises 
from  the  too  vivid  comparison  of  the  insignificance  of  man  and  hjs 
doings  with  the  enormous  works  of  nature. 

Taine's  delight  in  visual  description  —  in  the  seeing  of  the  eye  — 
to  which  he  sometimes  yields  to  excess  in  his  critical  works,  is  here 
indulged  to  the  full.  We  open  at  random,  and  find  him  under  the 
cliffs  at  Biarritz: — "The  coast  stretches  into  the  vapor  its  long  strip 
of  polished  sand  ;  the  gilded  beach  undulates  softly  and  opens  its 
hollows  to  the  rinple  of  the  sea.  Each  ripple  comes  up  foamy  at 
first,  then  insensibly  smooths  itself,  leaves  behind  it  the  flocks  cf  its 
white  fleece,  and  goes  to  sleep  upon  the  shore  it  has  kissed.  Mean- 
while another  approaches,  and  beyond  that  again  a  new  one,  then  a 
whole  troop,  striping  the  bluish  water  with  embroidery  of  silver. 
They  whisper  low,  and  you  scarcely,  hear  them  under  the  outcry  of 
the  distant  billows  :  nowhere  is  the  beach  so  sweet,  so  smiling  —  the 
land  softens  its  embrace  the  better  to  receive  and  caress  those  darling 
creatures,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  little  children  of  the  sea." 

Now  we  turn  to  a  different  scene,  a  wild  valley  near  Gbdres  : — "A 
hundred  paces  further  on  the  aspect  of  the  valley  becomes  formidable. 
Troops  of  mammoths  and  mastodons  in  stone  lie  crouching  over  the 
eastern  declivity,  one  above  another  and  heaped  up  over  the  whole 
slope.  These  colossal  ridges  shine  with  a  tavmy  hue  like  iron-rust : 
the  most  enormous  of  them  drink  the  water  of  the  river  at  their  base. 
They  look  as  if  warming  their  bronzed  skin  in  the  sun,  and  sleep, 
turned  over,  stretched  out  on  their  side,  resting  in  all  attitudes,  and 
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always  gigantic  and  frightful.  Their  deformed  paws  are  folded  up  ; 
their  bodies  half  buried  in  the  earth  ;  their  monstrous  backs  rest  one 
upon  another.  When  you  enter  into  the  midst  of  the  prodigious 
band,  the  horizon  disappears,  the  blocks  rise  fifty  feet  into  the  air ; 
the  road  winds  painfully  among  the  overhanging  masses  ;  men  and 
horses  seem  but  dwarfs  ;  these, rusted  edges  mount  in  stages  to  the 
very  summit,  and  the  dark  impending  army  seems  ready  to  fall  on  the 

human  insects  which  come  to  trouble  its  sleep 

**  On  the  west  a  perpendicular  mole,  crannied  like  an  old  ruin,  lifts 
itself  straight  towards  the  sky.  A  leprosy  of  yellowish  moss  has  in- 
crusted  its  pores,  and  has  clothed  it  all  over  with  a  sinister  livery. 
This  livid  robe  upon  this  parched  stone  has  a  splendid  effect.  Noth- 
ing is  uglier  than  the  chalky  flints  that  are  drawn  from  the  quarry  ; 
just  dug  up,  they  seem  cold  and  damp  in  their  whitish  shroud  ;  they 
are  not  used  to  the  sun  ;  they  make  a  contrast  with  the  rest.  But  the 
rock  that  has  lived  in  the  air  for  ten  thousand  years,  where  the  light 
has  every  day  laid  on  and  melted  its  metallic  tints,  is  the  friend  of 
the  sun,  and  carries  its  mantle  upon  its  shoulders  ;  it  has  no  need  of 
a  garment  of  verdure  ;  if  it  suffers  from  parasitic  vegetation,  it  sticks 
them  to  its  sides  and  imprints  them  with  its  colors.  The  threatening 
tones  with  which  it  clothes  itself  suit  the  free  sky,  the  naked  land- 
scape, the  powerful  heat  that  environs  it ;  it  is  alive  like  a  plant ;  only 
it  is  of  another  age,  one  more  severe  and  stronger  than  that  in  which 
we  vegetate." 

But  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  the  book  is  made  up  of  word- 
pictures  of  scenery,  like  a  landscape-painter's  notes,  to  be  translated 
into  color  in  his  studio :  Taine  has  an  eye  for  everything  he  sees  ;  for 
the  travellers  and  watering-place  guests  whom  he  meets,  for  the  people 
of  the  little  towns  and  the  peasantr}^,  their  ways,  speech,  and  charac- 
ters, and  many  a  pleasant  incident  and  wayside  or  hotel  experience 
enliven  his  pages.  Of  course  his  pet  theories  of  race  are  never  out 
of  his  mind,  and  he  delights  in  being  able  to  show  by  some  character- 
istic occurrence  that  these  people  are  in  heart  just  what  their  ancestors 
were  in  the  days  of  yore.  Thus,  near  Dax,  a  passing  diligence  grazes 
that  of  the  travellers,  and  immediately  the  conductor  leaps  down  from 
his  seat  with  a  club,  minding  to  knock  down  his  brother  whip.  "  How 
like  these  fierce  Bearnais !  Just  as  they  were  five  and  six  centuries 
ago,"  says  Taine,  and  tells  us  of  the  Counts  of  Foix,  and  their  sudden 
ferocities  and  explosions  of  almost  insane  fury,  as  he  finds  them  in  the 
garrulous  pages  of  Froissart.  From  another  old  chronicler  he  gives 
us  "  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  history  —  a  pastoral  of  the  middle  ages," 
about  Pe  de  Puyane,  the  redoubtable  Mayor  of  Bayonne  (whose  trucu- 
lent picture  Dore  draws  for  us),  and  the  way  he  dealt  with  the  con- 
tumacious Basques,  and,  then  how  the  Basques  got  even  Avith  the 
Bayonnais  ;  as  savage  a  story  of  stranglings  and  manglings,  torture 
and  slaughter,  blood  and  fire,  as  we  have  seen  for  many  a  da3\  The 
Middle  Ages  were  the  ages  of  faith,  no  doubt,  but  they  were  not  the 
ages  of  mercy ;  and  when  one  comes  to  read  of  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring famines,  of  the  pestilences  breaking  out  at  frequent  intervals  with 
terrific  fury  and  depopulating  whole  countries  —  one  of  which,  the 
"  Black  Death  "  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  estimated  carried  oft' 
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three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  —  and  of  the  incessant  slaugh- 
terings of  each  other  carried  on  by  the  survivors,  one  really  wonde:rs 
that  any  soul  in  Christendom  was  left  alive. 

Fortunately  there  are  pleasanter  memories  connected  with  this 
mountain-land  than  tliose  suggested  by  the  Castle  of  Orthez  or  the 
Valley  of  Ossan  ;  and  of  course  no  one  can  write  of  Beam  without  re- 
membering its  great  historical  figure.  Here  we  have  him,  "  the  good 
king,"  the  vert-galant,  father  of  his  people  in  little  Bdarn  like  le 
bon  rot  </'  Yvetdt,  merry,  undaunted  and  poor,  with  his  shirt  in  tatters 
and  his  pourpoint  in  holes  and  the  crown  of  France  on  his  head  — 
fighting,  making  love,  and  winning  Paris  for  a  mass.  Here  too  we 
have  the  fair,  witty,  and  too  obliging  Marguerite,  of  the  Hcptameron 
and  the  countless  too  piquant  stories,  not  mentionable  to  ears  polite. 
The  grave  Sully,  the  fair  and  frail  Gabrielle,  and  all  the  astonishing 
people  of  that  time  —  how  are  we  to  understand  them?  how  judge 
them  by  modern  standards  ?  Our  traveller  makes  no  such  attempt, 
for  he  did  not  come  into  the  mountains  to  philosophise  ;  but  from  the 
treasures  of  his  memory  he  draws  them  out  one  by  one,  and  his  con- 
frere of  the  pencil  gives  us  their  visual  presentments,  as  they  appeared 
in  robes  of  ceremony,  fighting,  making  love,  enjoying  themselves. 
And  thus  with  an  eye  for  the  present  and  a  memory  for  the  past,  with 
monkish  legend  and  chivalrous  chronicle,  with  a  humorous  conscious- 
ness of  the  absurdity  of  that  strange  creature,  man,  under  all  his  dis- 
guises, and  a  profound  feeling  of  the  perennial  beauty,  majesty,  and 
solemnity  of  nature,  our  charming  fellow-traveller  leads  us  with  him 
on  his  delightful  way. 

But  one-half  of  our  duty  would  be  done  if  we  were  to  neglect  to 
speak  of  the  illustrations  by  Dore.  All  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
his  magnificent  power  of  chiar'oscuro,  but  here  he  has  added  to  this  a 
delicacy  of  finish  such  as  we  have  never  seen  surpassed.  Many  of  the 
smallest  vignettes  are  really  master-pieces  of  effective  drawing :  in  the 
little  head-piece,  no  broader  than  one's  finger,  called  "  the  pines,"  for 
instance,  there  is  more  power  and  feeling  than  many  a  painter  could 
get  into  a  square  yard  of  canvas.  Whatever  strikes  the  traveller's  eye 
or  his  imagination,  the  artist  interprets  into  eloquent  light  and  shade  ; 
the  ineffable  melancholy  of  the  Landes,  the  smiling  brightness  of  the 
sunny  valleys,  the  wild  savagery  of  the  higher  peaks ;  the  steel-clad 
man-at-arms  in  the  melee,  the  emaciated  ascetic  in  the  cloister,  or  the 
crapulous  commis-voyageur  at  the  table  d'hote.  We  had  marked  many 
of  these  for  special  reference,  and  we  might  go  on  for  pages  trying  to 
point  out  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  boundless  variety  of  these  speci- 
mens of  the  artist's  inexhaustible  genius  ;  but  our  words  would  convey 
no  idea  of  them  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  book,  and  those  who 
have  can  very  well  dispense  with  comments  from  us.  W.  H.  B. 


Lady  Bell.    By  the  Author  of  "  Citoyenne  Jacqueline."    Philadelphia : 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

We  might  know  beforehand  that  a  story  from  the  hand  that  wrote 
Citoyenfte  Jacqueline,  would  certainly  be  striking,  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon way.     If  the  book  before  us  has  less  fire,  action,  and  "  sensation  " 
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than  the  earlier  work,  it  is  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  less  stirring  time, 
and  among  less  vivacious  and  inflammable  people. 

The  time  of  the  story  is  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Pitt  and 
Fox,  North  and  Chatham  were  foremost  among  English  statesmen ; 
when  the  American  colonies  were  just  breaking  into  revolt ;  when 
Johnson  laid  down  the  law  in  letters,  Hogarth  drew  the  grotesquerie 
and  Reynolds  the  grace  and  beauty  of  life,  and  Garrick  and  Siddons 
shook  to  its  very  depths  of  feeling  the  partly  coarse,  partly  artificial, 
and  altogether  material  society,  by  ideal  sorrows,  heroism,  mirth  and 
tenderness. 

It  is  from  its  glances  into  this  time  and  glimpses  of  some  of  its 
characteristic  personages  that  this  story  derives  its  chief  interest. 
Lady  Bell,  orphan  daughter  of  a  spendthrift  Earl,  is  left  a  mere  child 
with  a  high  name,  refined  breeding,  sensitive  feelings,  and  utter  pov- 
erty, to  the  care  of  a  selfish  and  dissolute  kinsman.  He  negotiates  a 
marriage  between  his  ward  and  an  old  domineering  Squire  of  the 
neighborhood,  one  of  his  creditors.  The  helpless  girl  has  to  submit, 
and  becomes  the  wife  of  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather, 
savage,  proud,  and  implacable.  Finally  having  done  an  act  of  hu- 
manity which  was  unquestionably  her  duty,  but  which  she  knows  will 
•bring  down  upon  her  the  furious  wrath  of  her  husband,  she  takes  flight 
in  terror. 

A  lucky  chance  brings  her  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  engages 
her  as  a  companion  ;  and  after  leaving  her  she  finds  other  secure 
asylums,  until  the  death  of  her  husband  sets  her  free,  and  raises  her 
above  absolute  poverty. 

Her  other  adventures,  down  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion,  we  leave 
our  readers  to  learn  from  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  find  not  at 
all  dull,  if  not  immoderately  exciting. 


Hester Morlefs  Promise.     By  Hesba  Stretton.     lsie\>^  York:  Dodd  & 
Mead. 

George  Eliot,  in  some  of  her  earlier  writings,  has  shown  how 
powerful  an  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  kind  of  working  which,  bor- 
rowing a  term  from  a  sister  art,  we  may  call  grisaille,  or  gray  upon 
gray.  Persons  who  move  in  very  narrow  spheres,  whose  whole  life  is 
restrained  and  almost  joyless,  almost  uneventful,  may  yet,  by  the 
magic  of  the  master-hand,  have  their  souls  laid  open  to  us,  and  appear 
as  actors  in  deep  internal  tragedies  which  reach  to  the  very  depths 
of  our  sympathy  and  pity. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  work  before  us.  The  characters  are  few,  but 
powerfully  drawn.  John  Morley,  the  dissenting  bookseller,  in  his 
gloomy  shop,  is  set  before  us  at  once  in  a  few  strong  touches.  "At 
the  first  glance  it  would  have  been  said  that  John  Morley  was  a  grave 
and  bookish  man ;  at  the  second,  that  he  was  solemn ;  at  the  third, 
that  he  was  sorrow-stricken.  Some  souls  have  a  vast  capacity  for  sor- 
row, and  drink  it  in  as  a  parched  land  drinks  in  water.  There  was 
no  glimmer  of  sunshine  about  him  any  more  than  about  his  dwelling. 
Like  it,  he  was  stationed  on  the  northern  side  of  life,  where  no 
laughter  or  splendor  of  sunlight  could  fall  upon  him." 
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But  when  this  single  ray  of  sunlight  offers  itself  in  the  fair  girlish 
Rose,  whom  he  loves,  and  who  will  marr)'  him  —  though  his  brethren 
come  with  grave  warnings  and  words  of  wisdom  —  he  grasps  at  this 
one  slight  chance  for  happiness  with  an  eagerness  that  shows  the  in- 
tensity of  his  soul's  long  thirst.  How  he  was  betrayed,  and  how  he 
bore  himself  under  it,  and  how  the  shadows  of  a  still  deeper  tragedy 
for  a  while  closed  darkly  around  him,  we  will  leave  our  readers  to 
find  out  for  themselves. 

Hester,  brought  up  in  this  atmosphere  of  sadness,  seclusion,  and 
religious  gloom,  is  very  tender,  quaint  and  true  ;  perhaps  a  little  too 
much  of  an  earthly  angel,  exempt  from  human  frailties,  in  whose 
mind  all  emotions  and  afifections  are  firmly  subordinated  to  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  yet  so  graciously  and  tenderly  that  we  can  not  wonder 
at  the  love  she  inspires. 

Altogether  it  is  a  very  skilfully  drawn  study  of  striking  character, 
and  can  not  fail  to  attract  and  fix  the  interest  of  the  reader. 


What  Can  She  Do  1     By  Rev.  E.  P.   Roe.      New  York :    Dodd  & 
Mead. 

The  cobbler,  in  the  time-worn  anecdote,  was  of  opinion  that  even 
when  a  beleaguered  city  was  to  be  relieved,  there  was  "  nothing  like 
leather'';  and  Mr.  Roe  conceives  that  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
mankind,  and  more  especially  womankind,  there  is  nothing  like  gar- 
dening. The  demonstration  of  which  thesis  he  undertakes  to  give 
us,  parabolically,  in  this  story. 

There  are  three  young  sisters,  daughters  of  a  New  York  millionaire, 
whose  father  is  suddenly  made  bankrupt  and  dies  of  apoplexy.  The 
daughters,  Edith,  Laura,  and  Zell,  descend  step  by  step  into  the  abyss 
of  poverty.  Laura  in  despair  attempts  suicide  ;  Zell  becomes  a  cast- 
away ;  but  Edith  succeeds  in  saving  them  and  herself,  by  reading  the 
Bible  and  raising  Jucunda  strawberries.  These  fragrant  and  favorite 
fruits  are  to  her  thrice-blessed  :  they  bring  her  rescue  from  starvation 
and  the  machinations  of  a  villain  ;  they  bring  her  peace,  indepen- 
dence, and  trust  in  Providence  ;  they  bring  her  an  amiable  and  tract- 
able husband  whom  she  teaches  "  the  culture  of  small  fruits,"  and 
finally  makes  her  head-manager,  under  her  supervision.  Could  any 
consummation  be  more  glorious,  more  satisfactory  to  the  feminine 
and  horticultural  mind  ? 
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THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  so  much  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  throughout 
the  South  in  the  re-or'^anisation  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society, 
and  the  universal  admission  that  an  institution  of  the  kind  is  deeply  needed 
just  now.  If  well  supported,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will  be,  it  will  become  a 
potent  agency  for  good  in  many  ways:  ^nucleus  of  re-organisation -©£ 
society,  now  partly  in  a  chaotic  state  ;  a  beacon  showing  to  all  eyes  where 
stands  a  body  of  men  who  love  their  country,  revere  her  memories,  and 
trust  in  her  future  ;  a  standard  around  which  all  true  Southern  men  may 
gather.  At  this  moment  the  seed  may  be  small ;  but  it  has  roots  that  will 
reach  all  over  the  land,  and  elements  of  vitality  that  will  cause  it  to  grow 
into  a  mighty  tree.  We  are  drawn  to'^ether  by  a  common  need  and  a 
common  hope  ;  then  let  all  who  feci  this  need  and  this  hope  join  with  us 
and  help  to  meet  the  one  and  realise  the  other.  Wherever  there  is  a  little 
company  of  men  who  wish  v/cll  to  the  South,  and  are  willing  to  do  what 
they  can  to  promote  her  welfare,  there  we  would  plant  our  standard,  there 
form  them  into  a  local  society  cooperating  with  all  the  rest. 

To  advert  at  present  only  to  the  primary  object  of  the  Society,  the  vindi- 
cation^pX  Southern  history  from  misrepresentation: — more  than  once  or 
twice  in  these  pages  have  we  referred  to  the  long-continued  and  culpable 
negligence  of  our  people,  in  years  gone  by,  in  this  matter,  and  the  evil  fruit 
it  has  borne,  a  fruit  to  which,  in  no  small  part,  we  owe  the  bitterness  that 
is  now  upon  our  lips.  While  busy  tongues  and  pens  were  defaming  us  in  all 
languages  of  civilised  man;  in  all  places  —  the  pulpit,  the  palace,  the  stage, 
the  club,  the  drawing-room  ;  by  all  means,  from  the  ponderous  treatise  of 
the  philosopher  to  the  squib  in  the  evening  paper  or  the  tract  slipped  under 
the  door;  by  all  agents,  from  the  accredited  envoy  to  the  professional 
philanthropist  —  while  this  was  going  on  for  an  entire  generation,  we  held 
our  peace.  In  our  unwise  pride,  or  still  more  unwise  indifference,  we 
stood  mute  at  the  bar  of  the  world's  opinion,  refused  to  plead  to  the 
arraignment,  and  so  have  been  pressed  well-nigh  to  death  under  the 
weight  of  unmerited  obloquy. 

And  our  neglect,  unwise  before,  will  be  suicidal  now,  when  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  capital  and  labor  is  a  vital  question  for  the  South.  We  no 
langer  stand  in  that  position  of  proud  isolation,  when  we  were  all-sufficient 
to  ourselves,  when  it  was  indifferent  to  us  what  the  world  thought  of  us, 
so  long  as  we  were  sure  of  the  crop  that  ruled  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  must  descend  from  the  spectators'  benches,  come  down  into  the  arena, 
and  take  our  part  in  the  world's  great  struggle.  We  must  put  forth  all  our 
energies,  develop  all  our  faculties,  put  to  use  all  the  gifts  with  which  the 
Creator  has  so  lavishly  blest  our  land  ;  but  to  do  this  we  must  invite  help 
and  cooperation  from  without.  And  to  gain  this  we  must  speak  for  our- 
selves. Not  in  the  way  of  apology,  not  in  the  way  of  complaint,  but  a 
straightforward  statement  of  our  past  and  our  present. 

No  individual,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  entitled  so  to  speak  ;  but  in  the 
Historical  Society  the  whole  South  will  find  a  rejiresentative  voice,  to 
which  the  world  will  listen.  We  have  to  tell  the  story  of  the  war :  how  it 
was  brought  about,  how  it  was  waged,  and  how  we  were  defeated  ;  of  what 
has  been  done  and  suffered  in  that  other  war  which  has  been  waged  upon 
a  part  of  our  people  since  we  laid  down  our  arms.  We  have  to  look  at  our 
position  to-day,  see  where  we  are  and  what  we  can  count  on.     We  must 
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have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  new  forms  of  industry,  new  sources  of 
prosperity,  that  have  arisen  or  are  arising  among  us,  and  those  that  still 
await  development.     All  this  and  much  more  we  must  see  and  know. 

We  are  now  passing  the  rugged  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  our  life  as  a 
people.  What  lies  beyond  we  but  dimly  see.  It  rests  with  ourselves 
whether  we  shall  enter  all  unadvised  and  in  disorder,  or  steadily  and  with 
definite  purposes,  under  judicious  guidance  —  a  marshalled  host,  not  an 
inorganic  mob. 


SIGNALS. 

I'll  woo  my  May  to-day : 
I  will  adventure  near, 
And  soft  my  hopes  shall  stray 

Into  her  gentle  ear. 
But  when  I  sought  her,  lo  ! 

Those  lustrous  sapphires  hung, 
And  "  Lover  blind,  no,  no  ! " 
They  warned  in  mystic  tongue. 
"As  the  gentians  grow 
In  beds  of  snow, 

So  we. 
Come  not  near, 
Vex  not  the  timid  ear  1 " 

I'll  woo  my  lady  to-day : 

I  will  approach  with  fear, 
And  all  my  worship  say 

Into  her  dainty  ear. 
Ah  me  !   burned  in  her  ring 
The  ruby's  crimson  eye. 
And  to  my  questioning 
It  flashed  a  swift  reply : 
"Wouldst  the  beacon  mock 
That  shows  the  rock  ? 

Beware  ! 
Sigh  nor  tear 
Spend  on  the  pitiless  ear." 

I'll  woo  my  love  to-day : 

I  cannot  bide  for  cheer, 
My  wish  must  wing  its  way 

Into  her  precious  ear  ! 
I  came  —  Oh  how  divine! 

She  wears  no  guiding  stone. 
I  spoke,  and  lo  !  a  sign  — 

Love's  rosy  shadow  thrown ! 
For  the  darling  elf 
Had  hid  himself 

Close  by  ; 
And  fine  and  clear 
Attuned  her  delicate  ear. 


Mary  Carroll. 
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There  is  something  about  the  nocturnal  cry  of  a  prowling  cat  that 
powerfully  impresses  imaginative  minds.  Baudelaire  pronounces  it  "  mys- 
terious and  seraphic";  Calverley  calls  it  "the  Song  without  a  Tune"; 
Taine  terms  it  "a  fantastic  arabesque  of  sound";  and  a  Western  poet 
borrows  a  figure  from  Scott,  and  likens  it  to  "the  banner-cry  of  hell." 


AT  THE  GRAVE. 

The  old  year  has  gone,  with  its  beauty, 

The  dear  old  year,  with  its  bUss  : 
We  pay  to  the  dead  our  duty, 

We  seal  on  its  lips  a  kiss. 
We  remember  its  good,  as  is  fitting, 

We  forget  all  wrong  by  a  grave  : 
In  the  silence  of  night  'tis  flitting  — 

Our  year,  whose  return  we  crave. 

We  think  on  our  own  transgressions. 

We  drop  ourselves  in  the  dust  : 
To  the  dead  we  pour  confessions. 

We  own  its  chastisements  just. 
Then  fare  we  in  tears  to  the  casement. 

To  hark  to  the  midnight  chime  ; 
We  weep  in  grief  and  abasement, 

We  long  for  the  dear  old  time. 

Lo !   the  earth  is  fair  with  moonlight ; 

Lo  1    the  earth  is  white  with  snow ; 
The  heaven  above  is  star-bright, 

The  world  sleeps  soft  below. 
O  snow,  cover  all  with  silence  ! 

O  moonlight,  with  charity  sweet ! 
Cover  sorrow  in  tender  shadow. 

Cover  gladness  with  glory  meet, 

O  snow,  lying  over  dead  flowers. 

And  over  the  withered  leaves, 
Whitely  softening  shapes  of  grave-stones, 

Clothing  drear  fields  bare  of  sheaves, 
Winding-sheet  of  delights  that  blossomed 

And  perished  this  year,  lie  fair  ! 
We  remember  the  past  in  a  glory 

And  glamour  of  moonlight  air. 

Henrietta  Hardy, 


The  spectrum  analysis,  most  wonderful  perhaps  of  all  the  roads  to 
knowledge  ever  opened  by  man,  gives  us  yet  but  one  kind  of  insight  into 
nature.  It  makes  us  acquainted  with  molecules,  not  with  masses;  it  shows 
us  their  chemical  constitution  and  changes,  not  their  forms  and  motions. 
The  man  of  science,  provided  with  this  alone,  is  like  a  blind  man  who, 
placed  in  a  landscape,  should  by  some  extraordinary  faculty  be  able  to 
state  that  around  him  were  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  of  hydro- 
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gen  and  oxygen,  of  oxygen  and  silicon,  in  great  abundance,  and  who  yet 
could  perceive  neither  the  forests,  the  streams  nor  the  rocks. 

For  this  latter  perception  —  of  extra-mundane  things  in  what  we  may 
call  their  visual  aspects  —  the  telescope  has  so  far  been  our  only  resource. 
And  what  has  it  done  for  us  ?  Much,  so  far  as  solving  astronomical  prob- 
lems is  concerned  ;  beyond  this,  not  so  much.  Of  our  next  neighbor,  the 
moon,  it  has  shown  us  that  her  surface  is  frightful  with  precipices,  gorges, 
crags,  volcanic  craters  ;  but  whether  there  be  upon  it  any  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  we  can  not  say.  Its  valleys  might  be  the  abodes  of  an  active 
population,  but  unless  they  built  great  cities,  or  raised  lofty  domes,  we 
could  have  no  indication  of  their  existence. 

Is  there  any  probability  that  this  want  will  be  met  ?  The  popular  notion 
is,  that  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  make  bigger  telescopes,  and  that  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  to  get  the  glasses  large  enough,  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  and  true.  But  this  is  not  the  obstacle  that  bars  the  way  : 
it  is  the  want  of  light.  The  telescope  enlarges  the  visual  angle  of  an 
object,  but  it  can  not  increase  the  light  from  that  object  by  means  of  which 
alone  we  can  see  it ;  it  only  spreads  it  over  a  larger  space.  If  an  object 
on  the  moon  subtends  but  a  single  second  of  visual  angle  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  by  aid  of  a  telescope  that  object  is  so  "magnified"  as  to  subtend  a 
degree,  the  light  from  it  would  be  spread  over  12,960,000  times  the  space, 
and  would  consequently  seem  12,960,000  times  fainter.  If  we  had  a  teles- 
cope that  would  exhibit  a  man  on  the  moon  under  the  sarte  angle  as  a  man 
fifty  feet  off,  it  would  be  useless  to  look  at  him,  as  he  would  be  lost  in 
darkness. 

But  is  there  not  just  a  possibility  that  photography  may  come  to  our 
relief  here  .''  We  know  the  limit  of  perception  of  the  eye  ;  but  we  do  not 
know  the  limit  of  susceptibility  of  delicate  reagents  to  the  chemical  action 
of  light.  For  a  photograph  is  not  produced  by  the  same  rays  as  those  it  is 
seen  by  :  it  is  produced  by  rays  which  are  dark  to  the  eye,  and  lie  beyond 
the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Now  if  decomposition  could  be  effected 
in  a  metallic  salt  by  light  a  hundred  thousand  times  less  than  ordinary 
diffused  daylight,  a  distinct  photographic  image  might  be  obtained  in  what 
to  the  eye  would  be  utter  darkness,  and  thus  views  be  obtained  of  telescopic 
objects  so  highly  enlarged  as  to  be  invisible  through  the  instrument  itself. 

Two  difficulties  present  themselves  :  in  the  first  place  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  manage  a  reagent  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to  light,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  the  necessary  darkness  ;  and  secondly,  when  the  light  from  the 
telescopic  object  was  so  dispersed  as  to  be  no  greater  than  that  from  the 
air  around  it,  which  even  on  the  clearest  and  driest  night,  and  on  high 
mountain-peaks,  still  has  some  luminousness, —  the  object  would  then  be 
lost,  not  in  darkness,  but  in  a  mist  of  light.  But  are  these  difficulties 
insuperable  ? 
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MINUTES  OF  THE   SOUTHERN   HISTORICAL  CONVENTION. 

Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
August  \<itth,  1S73. 

At  1 1  ^  o'clock  A.  M.  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Gen. 
Early,  who  explained  the  absence  of  Dr.  Palmer  ;  and  upon  his  mo- 
tion, Gen.  Beauregard  was  called  to  the  Chair  pro  tempore,  and  Rev. 
J.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Richmond,  was  made  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Admiral  Semmes,  a  Committee  on  Credentials  was 
appointed,  as  follows : — Admiral  Semmes,  Gen.  Early,  and  Gen. 
Wilcox. 

And  a  Committee  on  Organisation  was  also  appointed,  consisting 
of  Col.  Withers,  Col.  McKinney,  Gen.  Butler,  Admiral  Semmes,  and 
Gen.  Martin. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

To  the  President  and  J\fcmbcrs  cf  the  Historical  Convention  met  at  the  Montgomery 
Wiiite  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  on  the  li^th  Aiigttst,  1S73. 

Gentlemen  : — As  the  Convention  of  which  you  are  members  is  held  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  it  is  proper  that,  through  its  Executive 
Committee,  some  statement  should  be  laid  before  you  of  the  objects  contemplated 
ill  this  call,  and  which  may  form  the  starting  point  in  your  deliberations. 

The  Southern  Historical  Society  was  organised  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1S69.  The  paper  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
work  it  proposed  to  accomplish  and  the  methods  which  it  devised.  By  the  election 
of  one  Vice-President  in  each  of  the  .Southern  States,  it  was  hoped  that  State  So- 
cieties would  speedily  be  organised  as  articulated  members  of  the  Parent  Society:  and 
that  l-iranching  out  from  these,  local  and  afliliated  Societies  would  be  formed,  cover- 
ing like  a  net  the  entire  Southern  country,  and  affording  a  ready  agency  for  collect- 
ing the  materials  of  our  history. 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  in  these  expectations  we  have  been  disappointed.  The 
sore  necessity  of  strun;gling  for  a  diflicult  subsistence  has  pressed  upon  our  people 
everywhere  alike,  and  has  bafirled  all  attempts  to  fix  the  public  mind  upon  the  ob- 
jects we  proposed.  Few  Societies  have  been  organised,  either  State  or  local :  and 
though  a  vigorous  correspondence  has  been  kept  up  for  this  end,  we  have  succeeded 
as  yet  in  collecting  but  little  ori-^inal  matter  for  the  future  historian.  This  collec- 
tion of  the  raw  material  of  history  was  the  first  object  had  in  view  :  which,  ?s 
rapidly  as  gathered,  should  be  collated  and  digested,  and  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  a  thorough,  truthful,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  documentary  history  of  our 
people  and  of  our  times.  Having  so  far  failed  in  achieving  these  important  ends, 
it  is  difiicult  to  determine  what  measures  next  to  pursue.  The  work  itself  is  too 
noble,  too  patriotic,  too  necessary  to  be  abandoned  :  and  the  thought  is  intolerable 
of  leaving  the  vindication  of  our  principles  and  of  our  brave  and  martyred  dead  to 
the  honesty  of  some  chance  antiquarian  of  the  future,  who  may  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  records  which  it  should  be  our  business  to  preserve.  In  this  extremity  the 
8  A 
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Southern  Historical  Society  has  issued  the  call  for  this  Convention,  with  the  double 
hope  of  awakening  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  our  people,  and  of  developing  some 
more  efficient  method  of  securing  the  objects  at  which  it  has  vainly  toiled. 

There  are,  then,  two  points  to  be  distinctly  brought  before  the  attention  of  your 
body.  The  first  is,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  remove  the  domicile  of  the 
Parent  Society  from  New  Orleans  to  some  other  city,  from  which  a  stronger  influ- 
ence may  radiate,  and  sooner  overtake  our  wide  territory.  New  Orleans  is  situated 
at  the  edge  of  our  common  country,  is  almost  entirely  commercial  in  its  pursuits, 
with  a  population  less  stable  than  elsewhere,  with  fewer  men  of  cultivated  leisure  — 
and  above  all,  in  a  State  so  heavily  borne  down  by  its  political  troubles,  th:;t  what- 
ever of  public  spirit  exists,  is  absorbed  with  the  difficulties  of  a  peculiarly  oppressed 
condition.  It  is  almost  impossible,  therefore,  to  rally  in  that  city  a  working  force 
sufficient  for  such  an  enterprise  as  this.  In  some  other  locality,  the  Society  might 
have  more  leverage  power,  and  touch  more  generally  the  springs  of  influence,  as 
well  as  be  nearer  to  the  sources  of  information  which  it  is  requisite  to  collect.  This 
matter  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  may  decide  in  the  premises,  relieved  of  all  delicacy  —  and  that  the  same  cor- 
diality and  earnestness  will-  be  exhibited  in  the  subordinate  sphere  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  sought  to  act  in  the  higher. 

In  the  second  place,  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  demonstrated  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  voluntary  and  diffused  agency,  even  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  materials  which  lie  in  such  abundance  around  us.  The  worlc  is  one 
of  too  much  detail,  and  the  men  who  are  competent  to  the  task  are  too  much  en- 
grossed with  their  private  business  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  its  being  accom- 
plished by  this  means.  It  must  be  made  the  special  duty  and  sole  occupation  of 
some  one  party  to  go  about  from  State  to  State,  and  gather  up  this  scattered  ma- 
terial wherever  he  can  find  it.  He  must  receive  an  adequate  support  during  the 
period,  however  long  he  may  be  occupied  with  this  service.  It  is  desired  that  this 
Convention  shall  maturely  consider  this  proposition.  If  it  shall  commend  itself  to 
their  judgment,  it  will  become  necessary  to  institute  measures  for  effecting  a  more 
perfect  and  more  general  organisation  than  exists  at  present  —  from  wliich,  by  an 
easy  and  diffused  assessment,  the  revenue  may  be  raised  to  meet  ti  ;  expenses  of 
such  an  agency. 

It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  that  this  work  shall  be  done  by  the  person  who  shall 
hereafter  compile  and  write  the  history.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  materials  for 
such  a  history  that  must  be  the  first  object  of  our  attention;  and  one  may  be  found 
with  admirable  qualities  for  this  task,  who  may  not  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  other. 
So  far  as  the  principles  are  concerned  which  we  have  struggled  to  maintain,  these  are 
accessible  enough,  and  there  arc  many  gentlemen  who  are  competent  to  elucidate 
them.  But  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  different  States,  which  led  up  to  Seces- 
sion—  the  whole  history  of  the  war,  military,  congressional,  and  diplomatic  —  and 
the  reconstruction  measures  which  have  followed  its  close,  forming  perhaps  the 
most  curious  and  instructive  record  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  any  people, —  these 
can  only  be  gathered  with  great  industry  and  patience  by  some  party  who  possesses 
the  rare  faculty  of  ferreting  out  what  is  hidden  — 

"To  learn  upon  a  hint,  to  find  upon  a  clue." 

The  response  which  has  been  made  to  our  appeals,  though  for  reasons  already 
suggested,  unproductive  of  any  valuable  results  —  is  yet  sufficient  to  convince  us 
that  when  some  distinct  progress  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work, 
.  or  a  feasible  method  for  accomplishing  it  has  been  devised,  our  people  will  readily 
contribute  the  means  necessary. 

These  matters,  therefore,  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention,  with 
the  sincere  hope  that  its  deliberations  will  not  terminate  without  giving  a  large 
impulse  to  a  movement  in  which  the  safety  of  our  common  country  and  the  honor  of 
our  own  people  seem  to  us  so  largely  involved.  B.  M.  Palmer. 

Harry  T.  Hays. 
.  G.  T.  Beauregard. 

After  a  short  recess,  the  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the 
following  delegates  as  present : — 

Louisiana. — Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Fenner,  Gen. 
C.  M.  Wilcox,  Capt.  Geo.  H.  Frost,  Gen.  P.  O.  Hebert,  W.  A.  Bell, 
Lt.  Chas.  A.  Conrad,  H.  Y.  T.  Beauregard, 
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Georgia. — Judge  D.  A.  Vaison,  Major  Jno.  A.  A.  West,  Gen.  Ro. 
H.  Anderson. 

North  Carolina. — Hon,  R.  H.  Smith. 

Alabama. — Admiral  Raphael  Semmes,  Col.  G.  A.  Henry,  Jr.,  Col. 
T.  B.  Roy,  Capt.  E.  Thornton  Tayloe. 

Texas.— Col.  A.  W.  Spaight,  Major  F.  Chas.  Hume,  Major  D.  F. 
Holland. 

South  Carolina. — Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  Maj.  C.  H.  Suber. 

Kentucky. — Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston. 

Maryland. — H.  C.  Turnbull,  Jr. 

Mississippi. — Gen,  W.  T.  Martin,  Major  D.  W.  Floweree,  Capt.  J. 
E.  Leigh. 

Missouri.— Col.  W.  H.  H.  Russell. 

Tennessee. — Col.  Jno.  A.  McKinney,  Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  Gen. 
A.  W.  Campbell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Br\'son,  W.  A.  Collier,  Sam.  Mannsfield, 
Col.  Polk  Johnson. 

Virginia. — Gen.  Henry  Heath,  Gen.  D.  H.  Maury,  Gov.  Jno. 
Letcher,  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Gen.  Eppa  Hunton,  Gen.  Thos.  T.  Mun- 
ford,  Col.  R.  E.  Withers,  Gen.  Jas.  H.  Lane,  Gen.  Gabriel  C.  Wharton, 
Gen.  R.  D.  Lilley,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  Col. 
C.  S.  Venable,  Col.  Jno.  A.  Sloan,  Gen.  W.  R.  Terry,  Gen.  Wm.  Terry, 
Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Col. ^Robert  T.  Preston,  F.  R.  Farrar, 
Gen.  B.  H.  Robertson,  Capt.  J.  W.  C.  Davis,  and  Gen.  J.  A.  Early. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organisation  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  who  were  unanimously  elected  : — 

President — Gov.  John  Letcher,  of  Virginia.  \st  Vice-President — 
Admiral  Semmes,  of  Alabama.  2d  Vice-President — Gen.  G.  T.  Beaure- 
gard, of  Louisiana.  3^  Vice-President — Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  of 
Tennessee.  Secretary — Rev.  J.  Wm.  Jones,  of  Virginia.  AssH  Secre- 
tary—  Major  Jno.  A.  A.  West,  of  Georgia. 

The  President  appointed  Col.  Withers,  Gen.  Early,  and  Admiral 
Semmes  to  escort  Gov.  Letcher  to  the  Chair. 

On  taking  the  Chair,  Gov,  Letcher  returned  thanks  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  and  spoke  earnestly  of  the  important  objects  to 
be  subserved  by  the  Convention, 

Gen.  Early  then  read  a  letter  from  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  Editor  of 
The  Southern  Afagazine,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Busi- 
ness ;  as  were  also  a  letter  from  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  and  certain  busi- 
ness proposals  from  the  publishers  of  The  Southern  Magazine. 

On  motion  of  Admiral  Semmes,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Business: — i.  Admiral  Semmes;  2,  Gen.  Wilcox;  3. 
Gen  Fitzhugh  Lee  ;  4.'  Gen.  Butler ;  5.  Gen.  Maury  ;  6.  Gen.  Martin  ; 
7.  Gen.  Hebert;  8.  Gen.  Early;  9.  Col.  Jno.  McKinney;  10.  Col. 
Venable;  11.  Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  R.  D.  Lilley,  the  following  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Business  : 

That  a  Committee  of  three  or  more  be  appointed  from  each  State, 
to  receive  historical  sketches  and  such  facts  as  will  be  of  service  in 
preparing  a  correct  history  of  the  Confederate  army  —  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  each  State  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  his  State. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Gen.  Early  was  requested 
to  deliver  his  address  at  4  p.  M.  to-day. 
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Gen.  Heth  explained  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Gens.  Hood  and 
Pickett,  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned  till  4  P.  M. 

Afternoon   Session. 

The  Convention  met  at  4  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Gov. 
Letcher  in  the  chair. 

Gen.  Early,  who  had  been  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Society  (adopted  at  New  Orleans),  to  deliver  the 
opening  address  to  the  Convention,  was  then  introduced  to  the  Con- 
vention by  the  President,  and  delivered  an  address  setting  forth  the 
duties  that  had  devolved  on  the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  Army 
and  Navy,  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  late  war. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Withers,  the  Convention  then  adjourned  until  10 
A.  M.  to-morrow. 


Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va., 
August  x^th,  1873. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Gov.  Letcher  in  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Gen.  George  E.  Pickett  appeared,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  delegate 
from  Virginia. 

On  motion,  Wyndham  Robertson,  Esq.,  former  Acting  Governor  of 
Virginia,  was  invited  to  a  seat  on  the  floor. 

Admiral  R.  Semmes,  Chairman,  announced  that  the  Committee  on 
Business  was  ready  to  report,  and  at  his  request  Col.  Wm.  Preston 
Johnston  then  read  the  following  resolutions  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee : — • 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  be  transferred  to  Richmond,  Virginia. 

2.  That  this  Convention,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  pro- 
posed by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Historical  So- 
ciet)',  at  New  Orleans,  proceed  to  reorganise  the  Society,  with  the 
object  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  annexed  paper,  as  modified,  and 
to  elect  officers. 

3.  That  this  organisation  be  retained  on  its  present  basis,  and  that 
the  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, and  Executive  Committee,  resident  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  a  Vice-President  in  each  of  the  Southern  States. 

4.  That  each  Vice-President  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of  the 
auxiliary  State  Society,  and  is  requested  to  organise  the  same  and  the 
affiliated  local  Societies. 

5.  That  the  Secretary  shall  receive  a  salary'  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

6.  That  the  Society  adopt  some  financial  scheme  to  raise  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  organisation  and  the  publication  of 
its  historical  material. 

7.  That  the  fee  of  annual  membership  be  three  dollars,  and  of  life 
membership  fifty  dollars. 

8.  That  the  pvblication  of  the  material  collected  be  made  either 
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by  means  of  a  Magazine,  or  by  occasional  volumes  ot'  transactions,  as 
may  be  found  most  expedient. 

9.  That  the  Society  as  soon  as  reorganised,  proceed  to  enroll  mem- 
bers and  to  extend  its  membership. 

10.  That  in  all  questions  touching  the  organisation  of  the  Society, 
when  a  division  is  called  for,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  and 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  two  votes. 

11.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  to  the  Editor 
and  Publishers  of  llie  Southern  Magazine  for  their  publication  of 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Confederate  War. 

12.  That  this  Convention  offer  to  Gen.  Early  its  thanks  for  his  able 
and  valuable  address,  and  request  a  copy  for  publication  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  so  that  a  wide  circulation  may  be 
given  to  it. 

[The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  second  resolution, 
being  the  general  outline  for  the  original  organisation  of  the  Societ)', 
as  modified  by  the  Convention  :] 

The  Southern  Historical  Society /j  organised  •with  the  follonnng  general 
outline : 

A  parent  society,  to  hold  its  seat  and  its  archives  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, with  affiliated  societies  to  be  organised  in  all  the  States  favorable  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  ;  these  in  their  turn  branching  into  local  organisations  in  the  different 
townships  —  forming  thus  a  wide  fellowship  of  closely  co-ordinated  societies,  with  a 
common  centre  in  the  parent  association  in  the  said  city. 

The  objc(  t  proposed  to  be  accomplished  is  the  collection,  classification,  preser- 
vation, and  fin;il  publication,  in  some  form  to  be  hereafter  determined,  of  all  the 
documents  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  eventful  history  of  the  past  few  years,  illus- 
trating the  nature  of  the  struggle  from  which  the  country  has  just  emerged,  defining 
and  vindicating  the  principles  which  lay  beneath  it,  and  marking  the  stages  through 
which  it  was  conducted  to  its  issue.  It  is  not  tmderstood  that  this  Association  shall 
be  purely  sectional,  nor  thct  its  labors  shall  be  of  a  partisan  character. 

Everything  which  relates  to  this  critical  period  of  our  national  histor}',  pending 
the  conflict,  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  either,  or  of 
both  the  contestants :  everything,  in  short,  which  shall  vindicate  the  truth  of  history 
is  to  be  industriously  collated  and  filed. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  an  accepted  history  can  never  be  written  in  the  midst 
of  the  stormy  events  of  which  that  history  is  composed,  nor  by  the  agents  throui2,h 
■whose  efficiency  they  were  wrought.  The  strong  passions  which,  are  evoked  "in 
every  human  conflict  disturb  the  vision  and  warp  the  judgment,  in  the  scales  of 
"whose  criticism  the  necessary  facts  are  to  be  weighed  —  even  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  facts  cannot  be  measured  by  those  who  are  in  too  close  proximity. 
Scope  must  be  afforded  for  the  development  of  the  remote  issues  before  they  can 
be  brought  under  the  range  of  a  philosophical  apprehension  ;  and  the  secret  thread 
be  discovered,  running  throurh  all  history,  upon  which  its  single  facts  cr\-stallise  in 
the  imity  of  some  great  Providential  plan. 

The  generations  of  the  disinterested  must  succeed  the  generations  of  the  preju- 
diced before  history,  properly  termed  such,  can  be  written.  This,  precisely,  is  the 
work  we  now  attempt,  to  construct  the  archives  in  which  shall  be  collected  these 
memoirs  to  serve  for  future  history. 

It  is  believed  that  invaluable  documents  are  scattered  over  the  whole  land,  in 
loose  sheets,  perhaps,  lying  in  the  portfolios  of  private  gentlem«n^  and  only  p're- 
ser%'ed  as  souvenirs  of  their  own  parts  in  the  historic  drama. 

Existing  in  forms  so  perishable,  regarded,  it  may  be,  only  as  so-  much  waste 
paper,_by  those  into  whose  hands  they  must  fall,  no  delay  should  be  suffered  in  their 
collection  and  preservation. 

There  is  doubtless,  too,  much  that  is  yet  unwritten  floating  only  in  the  memories 
of  the  living,  which  if  not  speedily  rescued  will  be  swallowed  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
grave,  but  which,  if  reduced  to  record  and  collated,  would  r.flTord  the  key  to  many  a 
cipher,  in  a  little  while  to  become  unintelligible  for  want  of  in.terpretatioifc 
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All  this  various  material,  gathered  from  every  section,  will  need  to  be  indus- 
triously classified  and  arranged,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  central  archives  of  the 
Society,  under  the  care  of  appropriate  guardians. 

To  this  task  of  collection,  we  inviti  the  'immediate  attention  and  co-operation  of 
our  co-patriots  throughout  the  South,  to  facilitate  which,  we  propose  the  .<rganisa- 
tion  of  State  and  district  Associations,  that  our  whole  people  may  be  brought  in  har- 
mony of  action  in  this  important  matter. 

The  rapid  chan-^cs  through  which  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  now  pass- 
ing, and  the  still  more  stupendous  revolutions  in  tiie  opinions  of  men,  remind  us 
that  we  stand  to-day  upon  the  outer  verge  of  a  great  historic  cycle,  within  which  a 
completed  past  will  shortly  be  enclosed.  Another  cycle  may  touch  its  circumfer- 
ence ;  but  the  events  it  shall  embrace  will  be  gathered  around  another  historic 
centre,  and  the  future  historian  will  pronounce  that  in  stepping  from  the  one  to  the 
other  he  has  entered  upon  another  and  separate  volume  of  the  nation's  record. 

Let  us,  who  are  soon  to  be  in  that  past  to  which  we  properly  belong,  see  there 
are  no  gaps  in  the  record. 

Thus  shall  we  discharge  a  duty  to  the  fathers,  whose  principles  we  inherit  ;  to 
the  children,  who  will  then  know  whether  to  honor  or  to  dishonor  the  sires  that 
begot  them  ;  and  alcove  all,  to  the  dead  heroes  sleeping  on  the  vast  battle-plains, 
from  the  Susquehannah  to  the  Rio  Grande,  whose  epitaph  history  yet  waits  to  en- 
grave upon  their  tombs. 

The  funds  raised  by  initiation  fees,  assessments,  donations  and  lectures,  after 
defraying  the  current  expenses,  will  J)e  appropriated  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
archives,  and  publication  of  the  transactions. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  contributions  are  respectfully  solicited 
from  all  parties  interested  in  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society. 

Contributions  to  the  archives  and  library  of  the  Society  are  respectfully  solicited 
under  the  following  specific  divisions : 

1.  The  histories  and  historical  collections  of  the  individual  States  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  to  the  present  time,  including  travels,  journals  and  maps. 

2.  Complete  files  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals,  literar}',  scientific  and  medical 
journ  ds  of  the  Southern  States,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  including 
especially  the  period  of  the  recent  American  civil  war. 

3.  Geological,  topographical,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  reports, 
illustrating  the  statistics,  climate,  soil,  resources,  products  and  commerce  of  the 
Southern  States. 

4.  Works,  speeches,  sermons  and  discourses  relating  to  the  recent  conflict  and 
political  changes.     Congressional  and  State  reports,  during  the  recent  war. 

5.  Official  reports  and  descriptions,  by  officers  and  privates  and  newspaper  corres- 
pondents and  eye-witnesses  of  campaigns,  military  operations,  battles  and  sieges. 

6.  Military  maps. 

7.  Reports  upon  the  munitions,  arms  and  equipment,  organisation,  numbers  and 
losses  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Southern  armies  —  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry, 
ordnance  and  commissary  and  quartermasters'  departments. 

8.  Reports  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  late  C.  S.  A.,  and  of  the  Adjutant- 
Generals  of  the  armies,  departments,  districts  and  States,  showing  the  resources  of 
the  individual  States,  the  available  fighting  population,  the  number,  organisation 
and  losses  of  the  forces  called  into  actual  service. 

9.  Naval  operations  of  the  Confederate  States. 

10.  Operations  of  the  Nitre  and  Mining  Bureau. 

11.  Commercial  operations. 

12.  Foreign  relations,  diplomatic  correspondence,  &c. 

13.  Currency. 

14.  Medical  statistics  and  medical  reports. 

15.  Names  of  all  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
the  Confederate  States  who  were  killed  In  battle,  or  died  of  disease  or  wounds. 

16.  Names  of  all  wounded  officers,  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  nature  of  the 
wounds  should  be  attached  to  each  name,  also  the  loss  of  one  or  more  limbs  should 
be  carefully  noted. 

17.  Published  reports  and  manuscripts  relating  to  civil  prisoners  held  during  the 
war. 

1 3.  All  matters,  published  or  unpublished,  relating  to  the  treatment,  diseases, 
mortality,  i;:i4  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 
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19.  The  conduct  of  the  hostile  armies  in  the  Southern  States.  Private  and  public 
losses  during  the  war.     Treatment  of  citizens  by  hostile  forces. 

20.  Southern  poetry,  ballads,  songs,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  above  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

Admiral  Semmes  then  moved  that  the  Convention  proceed  to  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  which  motion  was 
adopted. 

Admiral  Semmes  moved  that  a  recess  of  twenty  (20)  minutes  be 
taken,  to  consult  upon  the  nomination  of  officers. 

Gen.  Butler  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  nominate  officers. 

Admiral  Semmes  withdrew  his  motion  in  favor  of  Gen.  Butler's, 
which  was  then  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations  : 
Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Louisiana,  Chairman ;  Hon.  R.  H.  Smith, 
North  Carolina;  Judge  D.  A.  Vaison,  Georgia;  Admiral  R.  Semmes, 
Alabama ;  Maj.  F.  Chas.  Hume,  Texas  ;  Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  South 
Carolina  ;  Col.  W.  P.  Johnston,  Kentucky ;  H.  C.  TurnbuU,  Jr.,  Mary- 
land ;  Gen.  W.  T.  Martin,  Mississippi ;  Gen.  A.  W.  Campbell,  Ten- 
nessee ;  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Virginia. 

A  recess  of  thirty  (30)  minutes  was  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Committee  time  to  consult. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  their  Chairman,  reported 
the  following  gentlemen  for  election  as  officers  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society : 

President : 
Gen.  JuBAL  A.  Early,  of  Virginia. 

Vice-President : 
Hon.  R.  M.  T,  Hunter,  of  Virginia. 

Secretary  and  ex-officio  Treasurer  : 
Col.  G.  W.  MuNFORD,  of  Virginia. 

Vice-Presidents  of  States  : 

Gen.  Isaac  R.  Trimble,  Md.  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood,  La. 

Gov.  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  N.  C.  Col.  T.  M.  Jack,  Texas. 

Gen.  M.  C.  Butler,  S.  C.  Hon.  A.  H.  Garland,  ArL 

Gen.  A.  H.  Colquit,  Ga.  Gov.  Isham  G.  Harris,  Tenn. 

Admiral  R.  Semmes,  Ala.  Gen.  J.  S.  Marmaduke,  Mo. 

Col.  W.  Call,  Fla.  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  Ky. 

Gen.  Wm.  T.  Martin,  Miss.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  D.  C. 

On  motion,  the  above  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  the 
officers  of  the  Society. 

Gen.  Early  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  we  regret  that  Gen.  Hardee  has  been  detained  from 
our  meetings  by  illness,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Convention  are 
hereby  tendered  him,  with  our  best  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Gov.  Letcher,  before  offering  the  resolution,  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  Gen.  Hardee. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  Chair  appointed  Admiral  Semmes,  Gen.  Beauregard,  Gen.  T. 
T.  Munford,  and  Gen.  Early,  a  Committee  to  convey  the  resolution 
to  Gen.  Hardee. 

On  motion  of  Admiral  Semmes,  Gov.  Letcher  was  added  to  the 
Committee,  as  Chairman. 

Gen.  Early  tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  honor  it 
had  conferred  upon  him,  in  making  him  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society.  He  pledged  his  best  efforts  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  organisation. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  to-morrow  morning 
at  II  o'clock. 

August  i6th,  1S73. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  1 1  o'clock.  Gov. 
Letcher  in  the  Chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Gov.  Letcher  gave  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  President 
Davis,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion till  Monday,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  receive  the 
President. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  the  Chair  appointed  a  Committee, 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : — Gen.  Beauregard,  Admiral 
Semmes,  Gen.  Early,  Gen.  Lilly,  and  Gen.  T.  T.  Munford. 

And  on  motion,  Gov.  Letcher  was  added  to  the  Committee,  as  Chair- 
man thereof. 

Admiral  Semmes  gave  notice  of  a  desire  to  make  some  remarks, 
before  the  Convention  should  finally  adjourn,  in  defence  of  certain 
points  in  his  own  career  which  had  been  vigorously  assailed. 

Gen.  Early  fixed  the  hour  of  12  u.  to-day  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Society,  and  requested  Admiral  Semmes,  if  con- 
venient, to  deliver  his  address  at  that  hour,  and  before  the  Society. 

Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  gave  notice  that  there  was  an  organisation  in 
Virginia,  known  as  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Association  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  which  held  its  sessions  annually  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  that  the  next  session  would  be  held  on  the 
thirtieth  (30)  October  next ;  when  an  address  would  be  delivered  by 
Col.  Chas.  S.  Venable,  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee's  Staff,  to  which  he  cordially 
invited  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Confederate  States. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  till  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Monday. 


Monday,  August  \Mi,  1873. 

The  Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Gov.  Letcher  in 
the  Chair. 

Meeting  called  to  order.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Gov.  Letcher,  addressing  the  Convention  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  present  the  resolution  adopted,  tendering  the  sympathies  of 
the  Convention  to  Gen.  Hardee,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  per- 
formed its  duty. 
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Admiral  Semmes  then  presented  to  the  Convention  President  Davis. 

The  Convention  received  him  standing. 

Gov.  Letcher,  in  a  short  address,  cordially  welcomed  President 
Davis,  who  made  an  appropriate  acknowledgment,  in  an  address  of  a 
few  minutes,  to  the  Convention. 

Gov.  Letcher  now  gave  notice  that  the  Convention  was  ready  for 
business. 

Admiral  Semmes  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  each  generation  of  men  owes  the  debt  to  posterity  to  hand 
down  to  it  a  correct  history  of  the  more  important  events  that  have 
transpired  in  its  day  ; 

And  whereas,  the  history  of  every  people  is  the  common  inheritance 
of  mankind,  because  of  the  lessons  it  may  teach  ; 

And  whereas,  iox  the  purposes  of  history,  the  people  of  the  late 
Confederate  States  were  a  separate  people  from  the  people  of  the 
North,  during  the  four  years  of  conflict  which  they  maintained  against 
them  ; 

And  whereas^  no  people  loving  the  truth  of  history  can  have  any 
object  or  motive  in  suppressing  or  mutilating  any  fact  which  may  be 
material  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  history : 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  by  the  Convention  of  the  Southern  Histori- 
cal Society,  in  session  at  the  Montgomery  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in 
Virginia,  and  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  Southern  States, 
that  his  Excellency  President  Grant,  jf  these  United  States,  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  to  inspect  all  papers  that  were  captured  by  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  late  war,  from  Confederate  States'  officers 
or  citizens,  and  to  make  copies  of  such  of  them  as  he  may  think  f^t, 
now  in  the  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  said  Society  the  better 
to  perform  the  duty,  which  it  has  prescribed  to  itself,  of  perpetuating 
the  testimony  on  which  the  future  historian  of  this  the  most  memorable 
of  the  wars  of  mankind,  is  to  base  his  history. 

Gen.  Martin  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  preamble  andresolutions, 
and  the  same  were  unanimously  adopted. 

There  being  no  more  business  before  the  Convention,  on  motion  of 
Gen.  Early,  it  adjourned  sine  die. 

John  Letcher,  President. 

John  A.  A.  West,  Ass''t  Secretary 
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Montgomery  White  Sttlphuk  Springs,  Va., 
September  iGth,  1873. 

A  number  of  persons  having  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society,  notice  was  given  by  the  President 
elect,  General  Jubal  A.  Early,  that  there  would  be  a  special  meeting 
to-day  (September  i6th,  1873)  in  the  ball-room,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  place  the  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who  as- 
sumed the  chair. 

General  Thomas  T.  Munford  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary,  in 
the  absence  of  the  regular  Secretar}',  and  Major  John  A.  A.  West  was 
appointed  assistant  acting  Secretar}^ 

Admiral  Semmes  was  then  introduced  to  the  Society,  and  delivered 
an  able  address,  in  review  of  comments  and  criticisms  that  had  been 
made  on  his  career  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  Confederate  serv^ice. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  the  President  in  reference  to  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  Society,  and  the  mode  of  extending  its  orga- 
nisation, on  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  until  1 1  o'clock  Monday, 
the  1 8th,  at  the  same  place. 

Monday,  September  iSt/iy  1873. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  then  announced  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  at  present  to  appoint  the  Executive  Committee,  but  that  he 
could  now  announce  General  Dabney  H.  Maury  as  chairman  of  it, 
leaving  the  other  members  to  be  appointed  hereafter. 

Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston  then  offered  the  following  resolutions 
for  adoption  by  the  Society : — 

Resolved,  That  the  funds  that  have  been  and  shall  be  collected  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  bank  at  Lynchburg,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  President  of  the 
Society,  who  is  requested  to  see  to  the  prompt  and  accurate  publica- 
tion of  copies  of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  on  this  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  Admiral  Semmes  be  requested  to  place  his  fair  and 
able  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  Confederate  cruisers,  delivered  on 
Saturday,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  and,  if  agreeable  to  him, 
that  the  same  be  included  in  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  women  of  the  South  who  desire  to  do  so,  may 
enroll  themselves  as  members  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  friends  and  relatives  who  have  fallen  in 
the  contest,  or  who  having  shared  its  perils,  have  since  died. 

On  motion,  the  said  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  the  call  of  the  President. 

J.  A.  Early,  Presidmt. 

T.  T.  Munford,  Acti?ig  Secretary. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  organisation: — General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Richmond,  Va., 
Chah'viaii ;  Colonel  Charles  S.  Venable,  University  of  Virginia ; 
Colonel  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.  ;  Colonel  Robert  E.  Withers,  Wytheville,  Va.  ;  Colonel 
Joseph  Mayo,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Rev.  John  Wm.  Jones  ;  Lieut.-Colonel 
Archer  Anderson,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Major  Robert  Stiles,  Richmond, 
Va.  j  George  L.  Christian,  Esq.,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  A.  Early,  President  S.  H.  S. 


PROCEEDINGS   AT   RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  Va.,  October  zgth.,  1873. 

After  due  notice,  published  by  order  of  the  President,  Gen.  Jubal  A. 
Early,  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  according  to  adjournment  on 
the  1 8th  of  September  last,  met  in  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  The  President  took  the 
Chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Col.  George  W.  Munford,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat,  in  pursuance  of  his  appointment  at  the  Montgomery 
White  Sulphur  Sj^rings. 

The  President  introduced  the  Rev.  George  Woodbridge,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  an  appropriate 
prayer. 

The  President  announced  that  there  was  a  quorum  of  the  Society 
present,  and  proceeded  with  remarks  in  vindication  of  its  purposes 
and  objects,  commending  it  to  all  who  desired  to  perpetuate  the  memo- 
ries of  the  gallant  men  and  patriots  who  engaged  in  the  late  war,  or 
who  wished  to  see  a  truthful  history  of  the  events  of  that  period  faith- 
fully written  and  j^ublished  to  the  world.  He  then  introduced,  with 
eulogistic  remarks,  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  called 
upon  him  to  address  the  Society  tipon  any  of  the  great  topics  engag- 
ing its  attention.  Gen.  Hampton  came  forward  and  made  the  follow- 
ing address : 

Address  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton. 

When  you  are  told  that  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion reached  me  only  a  few  days  since,  you  can  readily  find  in  that 
fact  not  only  the  highest  evidence  of  my  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  our  Society,  but  ample  excuse  for  the  inadequate  performance 
of  the  honorable  duty  imposed  upon  me.  As  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  that  great 
struggle  which  has  just  ended  so  disastrously,  not  only  to  the  South, 
but  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  under  republican  in- 
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stitutions  in  the  New  World  ;  so,  now,  when  that  country  is  prostrate 
in  the  dust,  weeping  for  her  dead  who  died  in  vain  to  save  Iier  liber- 
ties, every  patriotic  impulse  should  urge  her  surviving  children  to  vin- 
dicate the  great  principles  for  which  she  fought,  to  justify  the  motives 
that  actuated  her,  to  explain  to  the  world  the  ever-living  truths  she 
sought  to  maintain,  to  show  the  unexampled  triumphs  of  her  heroic 
armies,  and  to  place  on  the  eternal  record  an  appeal  from  the  dis- 
torted  and  vindictive  judgment  of  her  enemies,  to  the  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  history,  and  to  that  dread  Judge  on  high  who  alone  can  con- 
demn or  acquit.     These  are  the  imperative  duties  imposed  on  us  of 
the  South  ;  and  the  chief  peril  of  the  times  is  that,  in  our  daily  struggle 
with  adverse  fortune,  in  our  despair  at  the  evil  that  has  fallen  on  us, 
we  forget  those   obligations   to  the   eternal   principles  for  which  we 
fought ;  to  the  martyred  dead,  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  prin- 
ciples ;  to  the  living,  who  strove  in  vain  to  maintain  them  ;  and  to  our 
children,  who  should  be  taught  to  cling  to  them  with  unswerving  fidel- 
ity.    If  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  to  whose  hands  the  desti- 
nies of  our  country  are  soon  to  be  committed,  are  properly  instructed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  republican  institutions  ;  if  they  are  made 
to  comprehend  the  origin,  progress  and  culmination  of  that  great  con- 
troversy between  the  antagonistic  sections   of   this  continent  which 
began  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  ended,  for  the  time  being,  at 
Appomattox   in  1865,  they  cannot  fail  to  see  that   truth,  right,  justice 
were  on  the  side  of  their  fathers,  and  they  will  surely  strive  to  bring 
back  to  the  Republic  those  cardinal  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
and  on  which  alone  it  can  exist.     All  sections  of  this  vast  country  are 
alike  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  these  principles  ;  and  the  people 
of  the  North  will  find  to  their  cost,  when  perhaps  too  late,  that  the 
overthrow  of  constitutional  government  at  die  South  as  ordained  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  them  anarchy,  mis- 
rule, corruption,  decay  and  ruin.     He  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times 
by  the  light  history  casts,  must  be  blind  indeed  if  he  does  not  perceive 
that  we  have  already  travelled  far  on  that  broad  road  which  so  many 
empires  and  nations  and  peoples  have  followed  to  destruction.     What 
is  the  aspect  of  affairs,  North  and  South,  that  meets  the  eye  of  the 
patriot  as  he  anxiously  scans  the  political  horizon,  to  seek  amid  the 
general  gloom  some  ray  of  hope  for  his  country?     Unblushing  vice 
holds  unrebuked  sway  in  the  highest  places  ;  venal  corruption  proudly 
takes  its  seat  on  the  judicial  benches  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation  ; 
enervating  luxury  and  debasing  avarice  are  the  controlling  elements 
of  society  in  the  great  cities  of   the   North ;  while  in  the  unhappy 
South,  intelligence,  experience,  patriotism,  are  placed  under  the  rude 
feet  of  ignorance,  folly,  cupidity  and  barbarism.     Is  this  picture  drawn 
in  colors  too  dark?    Look  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States, 
first  gagged  and  then  packed   to  carry  out  the  will  of  a  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  party  ;  to  a  national  Congress,  which'has  spent  much  of 
its  last  session  in  trying  its  members  for  briber)'  and  corruption  ;  to  a 
state  of  society  in  the  great   centres  of  the  North  rotten  to  the  core  ; 
to  the  almost  universal  greed  of  money,  that  "  root  of  all  evil."     Turn 
your  eyes  from   these  cancers  which  are  sapping  the  very  life  of  the 
Republic  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  to  contemplate  the  con- 
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dition  cf  the  South,  and  what  do  you  see  ?  Sovereign  States,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  partisan  majority,  are  stripped  of  the  attributes,  not  only 
of  sovereignty,  but  of  equality,  to  be  remanded  to  the  condition  of 
Territories  ;  a  Federal  judge  overturns  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  which 
his  drunken  fingers  can  scarce  grasp,  the  whole  organism  of  a  State, 
and  Federal  artillery  and  Federal  bayonets  enforce  the  decree  ;  other 
States  are  turned  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  mercy  of  ignorant 
negroes,  led  by  unscrupulous  foreigners  and  infamous  renegades  ;  and 
even  now,  after  eight  years  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  reconstruc- 
tion, this  grand  old  commonwealth,  who  did  more  to  achieve  that 
independence  which  one  of  her  sons  declared  America  was  entitled 
to,  who  gave  Patrick  Henry  to  rouse  in  his  countrjmien  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  Washington  to  lead  our  armies  to  victory,  and  Madison  to 
frame  the  Constitution  of  our  liberated  country,  is  struggling  desper- 
ately—  God  grant  it  may  be  successfully  !  —  to  save  herself  from  the 
domination  of  the  ignorant  African  and  his  baser  white  allies.  This  is 
the  true  but  dark  picture  of  the  country.  North  and  South,  and  it  be- 
hooves every  patriot  to  bestir  himself  to  rectify  these  glaring  evils.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  grave  perils,  and  yet  indifference  and  apathy  mark 
the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

"  I've  seen  many  an  idiot  clap  his  hands  and  shout 
To  see  a  tower  like  yon  stoop  to  its  base 
In  headlong  ruin  ;   while  the  wise  looked  on, 
And  fearful  sou'^ht  a  distant  stance  to  view 
What  fragment  of   the  fabric  would  fall  next ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering." 

Thus  it  is  now  with  us :  idiots  clap  their  hands  and  shout  madly, 
whilst  the  tower  of  our  liberties  is  rapidly  stooping  to  headlong  ruin; 
forgetful  that  when  the  turrets,  the  groundwork,  the  very  muni- 
ments of  that  liberty  fall,  the  walls  of  the  whole  fabric  are  indeed 
tottering !  Who  that  has  read  the  wondrous  story  of  the  power  and 
the  decay  of  Rome  can  fail  to  recall  with  sad  forebodings  the  resem- 
blance of  our  history  to  that  of  the  proud  republic  that  once  ruled 
the  world  ?  Can  he  fail  to  see  that  the  very  causes  which  brought 
about  its  downfall  are  steadily  and  surely  working  out  the  same  re- 
sults with  us }  Who  does  not  remember  that  noble  invocation  of  the 
great  Roman  poet  to  "  The  Republic,"  when  addressing  it  under  the 
similitude  of  the  ship  of  state  he  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  his 
countrymen  to  save  their  country  from  ruin  ?  Who  does  not  shudder 
as  the  glowing  and  grave  lines  swell  up  in  solemn  warning  from  the 
buried  past  ? — 

Ad  Rempublicam. 

O  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  !     O  quid  agis .''    Fortiter  occupa 

Portum  !     Nonne  Tides  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  mains  celeri  saucius  Africo 
Antennaeque  gemant,  ac  sine  funibus 

Vix  durare  carinae 
Possint  imperiosius 
Aequor  ?    Non  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea, 
Non  Di,  quos  itcrum  pressa  voces  malo. 
.     .     .     Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  our  ship  of  state.  Cut  loose  from  the 
safe  mooring  found  by  our  fathers,  adrift  on  an  unknown  and  tem- 
pestuous sea,  driving  before  the  fierce  gales  of  fanaticism,  with  sails 
torn  and  rudder  broken,  forsaken  of  God  :  well  may  she  beware  lest 
she  become  the  sport  and  the  prey  of  the  waves !  Our  care  should 
be  to  bring  her  back  to  her  old  and  safe  anchorage,  where  she  may 
ride  out  in  safety  the  storm  that  has  dismantled  and  well-nigh  foun- 
dered her. 

It  is  amid  these  gloomy  surroundings  and  sad  forebodings,  gentle- 
men of  the  Historical  Society,  that  we  who  have  not  lost  all  hope 
and  faith  are  met  to  take  counsel  together.  We  may  be  able,  it  is 
true,  to  save  but  little  from  the  general  wreck,  but  we  can  at  least 
leave  to  future  generations  the  true  record  of  our  struggle  in  a 
righteous  cause,  and  thus  give  to  the  future  historian  the  facts  which 
will  justify  our  conduct,  and  consecrate  for  all  time  to  come  our  cause 
and  the  memory  of  our  heroic  dead.  It  is  due  to  these  martyrs  of 
that  cause,  to  ourselves  and  our  children,  that  our  case  should  be 
made  up  in  all  its  strength  and  integrity' for  the  judgment  of  posterity; 
and  if  I  comprehend  aright  the  purposes  of  our  Society,  this  is  the 
main  object  of  its  organisation.  Can  a  nobler  or  a  worthier  one  ap- 
peal to  the  patriotic  ardor  of  every  true  Southern  heart?  Can  any 
higher  incentive  to  exertion  be  held  out  than  those  which  call  upon 
us  to  rescue  our  countr}^  from  the  unjust  obloquy  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  her  ;  to  justify  our  actions  in  the  eyes  of  our  contemporaries  ; 
to  secure  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  posterity,  and  to  do  honor  to  the 
memor)'  of  our  dead  ?  Is  this  last  motive  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
rouse  us  to  action  ?  Do  you  wish  to  see  your  kindred,  who  sacrificed 
not  only  all  that  makes  life  worth  having,  but  life  itself,  for  our 
common  cause,  and  who  are  now  sleeping  peacefully  in  these  sacred 
cemeteries  —  those  God's  acres  —  consecrated  by  woman's  devotion,  or 
on  the  fields  their  valor  won,  denounced  as  traitors  ?  You  know  that 
they  were  not  traitors ;  you  know  that  they  obeyed  the  command  of  their 
respective  States  in  rallying  to  their  defence,  and  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  the  proud  epitaph  inscribed  over  the  defenders  of  Ther- 
mppylce  : — 

"Go,  stranger,  and  in  Lacedaemon  tell 
'Twas  in  obedience  to  her  laws  we  fell." 

All  these  great  results  can  be  accomplished  if  ever)'  man  and 
woman  in  the  South  who  still  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  fought,  will  discharge  earnestly  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  them.  This  Society  proposes  to  publish  regu- 
larly and  systematically  all  contributions  which  elucidate  the  truth, 
reflect  the  glory,  and  maintain  the  principles  involved  in  the  late 
war;  and  it  calls  upon  all  who 'are  not  lost  to  honor  to  aid  in  this 
laudable  undertaking.  It  wishes  to  enroll  not  only  every  true  man, 
but  every  true  woman  in  its  ranks ;  for  its  distifiguished  President, 
whose  well-known  gallantry  on  the  field  is  equalled  only  by  his  gal- 
lantry to  the  fair  sex,  has  opened  wide  its  doors  to  the  noble  women 
of  the  South.  And  they  surely  have  the  right  to  join  any  association 
that  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  honor  of  the  South ;  for  the  glory 
and  the  sufferings  of  our  men  in  the  field  were  at  least  equalled  by 
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those  of  our  women  at  home.  We  had  only  to  endure  privation  or  to 
brave  death,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  fame  or  the  excitement  of  the 
battle;  they  sat  wearily  in  their  desolate  homes,  waking  amid  blinding 
tears  to  minister  to  our  comfort,  listening  the  while  to  every  click  of 
the  telegraph,  which  brought  along  with  news  of  some  glorious  victory 
the  tidings  which  clothed  many  a  household  in  mourning.  Into  what- 
ever dwelling  the  Southern  soldier  entered  during  the  war,  if  a 
woman  was  there  he  found  a  blessed  sister  of  charity  ;  one  who  was 
ready  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  or  to  share  with  him  the  last  morsel  of 
food  hoarded  for  her  starving  children.  If  our  men  deserve  praise 
for  their  fortitude  in  bearing  privation,  and  their  heroic  daring  in  the 
field,  none  the  less  is  due  to  our  devoted  women,  for  their  sufferings 
were  greater  and  their  courage  more  sublime  than  our  own. 

"The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash, 

And  smiling,  all  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  pearly  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles  : 
Though  heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 

And  fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  ever  dewed  the  field  of  glory. 

"The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

As  to  her  heart  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
"With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  freedom's  field  of  honor. 

"The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  and  wonder, 
Then  bravely  speaks  the  parting  word. 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder : 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  war  around  him  rattle, 
Has  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle." 

These  were  the  sacrificial  offerings  laid  by  the  women  of  the  South 
upon  the  altar  of  their  country.  Maid,  mother,  wife,  gave  freely  to 
that  country  the  most  cherished  objects  of  their  affection  —  those  far 
dearer  than  life  itself ;  and  when  the  cause  for  which  all  these  sacri- 
fices were  made  went  down  in  gloom  and  disaster,  they,  though  im- 
poverished, mourning,  desolate,  have  met  their  fate  with  a  Christian 
resignation  and  a  sublime  fortitude  never  surpassed  by  martyr  or 
hero.  Faithful  among  the  faithless,  they  stand,  ahke  the  noblest 
monuments  and  the  brightest  exemplars  of  a  just  cause.  It  was 
wisely  done,  therefore,  to  invoke  their  aid  in  behalf  of  our  Society  \ 
and  if  they  will  but  give  their  influence,  our  success  will  be  assured. 
But  they  must  never  forget  how  grave  are  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  them.  It  is  theirs  to  teach  our  children  that  their 
fathers  were  neither  traitors  nor  rebels  ;  that  we  believed  as  firmly  as 
in  the  eternal  word  of  God,  that  we  were  in  the  right ;  and  that  we 
have  a  settled  faith  which  no  trials  can  shake,  that  in  His  own  good 
time  the  right  will  be  made  manifest. 
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These  are  the  lessons  our  children  should  learn  of  their  mothers. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  ones  which  should  be  inculcated,  for  the  pages 
of  history  furnish  many  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  These  teach 
in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  manner  that  there  is  always  hope 
for  a  people  who  cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom,  who  will  not  tamely 
give  up  their  rights,  and  who,  amid  all  the  changes  of  time,  the  trials  of 
adversity,  remain  steadfast  to  their  convictions  that  liberty  is  their 
birthright.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  maintain  the  truth  of  this 
proposition  by  examples,  nor  need  I  tax  your  patience  by  illustrations 
familiar  to  all;  but  we  may  glance,  for  a  moment  in  passing,  at  one 
striking  instance  of  so  recent  a  date  that  it  must  be  impressed  on 
every  mind.  When  Napoleon,  in  that  wonderful  campaign  of  Jena, 
struck  down  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  military  strength  of  Prussia, 
destroyed  that  army  with  which  the  great  Frederic  had  held  at  bay 
the  combined  forces  of  Europe,  and  crushed  out,  apparently  forever, 
the  liberties,  seemingly  the  very  existence,  of  that  great  State,  but  one 
hope  of  her  disenthralment  and  regeneration  was  left  to  her, —  the 
unconquered  and  unconquerable  patriotism  of  her  sons.  As  far  as 
human  foresight  could  penetrate  the  future,  this  hope  appeared  but  a 
vain. and  delusive  one;  yet  only  a  few  years  passed  before  her  troops 
turned  the  scales  to  victory  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
atoned  in  part  for  the  mortification  of  that  of  Tilsit.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Taught  by  experience  how  bitter  is  the  cup  a  conquered  people 
must  drain,  stung  by  the  shame  of  overwhelming  defeat,  impoverished 
by  the  exactions  remorselessly  wrung  from  her,  indignant  at  the  mur- 
der of  many  of  her  noblest  sons,  she  devoted  herself,  when  peace 
came,  to  the  development  of  her  resources.  She  educated  her  chil- 
dren by  a  system  which  made  them  good  citizens  in  peace  and  form- 
idable soldiers  in  war,  she  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of 
patriotism,  she  woke  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  Fatherland;  and 
what  have  been  the  results  of  this  self-devotion  of  a  whole  people  for 
half  a  century  ?  Single-handed,  she  has  just  again  met  her  old  antag- 
onist; the  shame  of  her  defeats  of  yore  has  been  wiped  out  by  glorious 
victories;  the  contributions  extorted  from  her  have  been  more  than 
repaid;  her  insults  have  been  avenged,  and  her  victorious  eagles, 
sweeping  over  the  broken  lilies  of  her  enemy,  waved  in  triumph  from 
the  walls  of  conquered  Paris,  while  she  dictated  peace  to  prostrate 
and  humbled  France.  Is  not  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  noble 
dedication  of  a  people  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  their  country, 
worth  remembering  ?  Does  it  not  teach,  too,  that  national  constancy 
in  adversity  is  sometimes  rewarded,  even  in  this  world,  and  national 
sins  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  ?  Napoleon,  that  greatest 
master  of  war  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has  declared  "  that  no 
people  determined  to  be  free  can  be  conquered;"  and  one  of  his 
ablest  enemies,  the  indomitable  Bliicher,  when  a  prisoner,  and  while 
his  country  was  in  chains,  gave  utterance  to  a  similar  sentiment. 
"  Success  in  war,"  said  he,  "  is  ephemeral ;  but  defeat  itself  contributes 
to  nourish  in  a  'people  the  principles  of  honor  and  a  passion  for  na- 
tional glory.  Be  assured  that  when  a  whole  people  are  resolved  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  foreign  domination,  they  will  never  fiil  to 
succeed." 
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It  was  at  this  period  of  gloom  throughout  Europe,  when  the  armies 
of  revolution ar}'^  France  were  sweeping  away  like  a  torrent  all  the 
ancient  landmarks,  crushing  under  their  remorseless  tread  empires 
and  kingdoms  and  peoples,  threatening  to  exterminate  the  liberties  o-f 
all  nations,  and  to  give  universal  dominion  to  the  conqueror  who  led 
them,  that  a  profound  thinker.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  used  the  following  language : — "  I  believe,  like  you,  in  a  resur- 
rection, because  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  civilisation;  but  when, 
by  whom,  and  in  what  form,  are  questions  which  I  have  not  the 
sagacity  to  answer,  and  on  which  it  would  be  boldness  to  hazard  a 
conjecture.  A  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  black  series  of  ages,  may  be 
prepared  for  our  posterity  before  the  dawn  that  opens  the  more  per- 
fect ds.y.  Who  can  tell  how  long  that  fearful  night  may  be  before 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  morn  ?  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the 
promised  land,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present  generation 
will  not  perish  in  the  wilderness."  The  philosopher,  judging  the 
future  by  the  past,  announces  his  faith  in  the  "  immortality  of  civilisa- 
tion," and  there  is  hope  to  all  people  in  the  declaration;  and  the  voice 
of  Christianity  expresses  the  same  cheering  hope.  "There  is  a  limit, 
my  brethren,"  exclaims  an  eloquent  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"  to  human  suffering;  there  is  an  hour  in  oppression  when  resolution 
springs  from  despair.  There  are  limits  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  system  to  the  dominion  of  evil;  there  are  limits  to  the  injus- 
tice of  nations  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  individuals.  There  is  a  time 
when  cunning  ceases  to  delude,  and  hypocrisy  to  deceive;  when  power 
ceases  to  overawe,  and  oppression  will  no  longer  be  borne.  To  that 
hour,  to  that  avenging  hour,  Time  and  Nature  are  approaching.  The 
cup  of  bitterness  is  full,  and  there  is  a  drop  which  will  make  it  over- 
flow. Unmarked  as  it  may  be  amid  the  blaze  of  military  glory,  the 
dread  Hand  is  yet  writing  on  the  wall  the  sentence  of  its  doom;  the 
hour  is  steadfastly  approaching  when  evil  will  be  overcome  with  good, 
and  when  the  life-blood  of  an  injured  world  will  collect  at  the  heart, 
and  by  one  convulsive  effort,  throw  off  the  load  that  has  oppressed  it." 

Thus  do  the  words,  inspired  alike  by  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  the 
fervor  of  patriotism,  and  the  faith  of  Christianity,  come  to  us  in  sol- 
emn tones  from  the  past,  to  warn,  to  cheer,  and  to  guide  us.  The 
enduring  hope  of  the  patriot,  the  eternal  faith  of  the  Christian,  are 
held  out  to  sustain  and  to  encourage  us.  There  is  much,  it  is  true,  in 
the  present  to  cause  us  profound  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The  consum- 
ing fires  of  civil  war  have  swept  over  the  whole  land,  leaving  amid 
their  smouldering  ashes  the  fruitful  seeds  of  those  evils  which  always 
follow  such  fratricidal  strife :  anarchy,  misrule,  corruption  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  ;  pride,  and  lust  of  power  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conquerors  ;  humiliation  and  bitterness  in  those  of  the  conquered. 
The  whole  people  throughout  this  broad  land  are  suffering  punish- 
ment for  national  sins  ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  suffering  will  work 
reformation.  In  the  good  providence  of  the  Almighty,  there  may  be 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future  many  and  rich  yet  unborn  blessings 
for  us.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  savage  war  may  heal ;  smiling  peace 
may  bring  prosperity ;  even-handed  justice  may  resume  her  sway,  and 
never-dying  truth  may  reassert  her  empire,  for  "  the  eternal  years  of 
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God  are  hers."  The  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers have  only  impeded,  not  stopped,  the  steady  march  of  England 
to  fame,  to  power,  to  glor^'  and  to  liberty.  Hungary,  in  her  recent 
struggle  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  was  crushed  to  the  earth, 
and  yet  to-day  the  Hungarians,  as  citizens  of  Austria,  exercise  a  con- 
trolling power  in  that  great  empire.  It  does  not,  then,  become  us, 
who  were  free-born  men,  to  despair  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our 
country  and  of  our  race.  The  throes  of  that  mighty  moral  earth- 
quake which  shook  to  its  centre  the  whole  fabric  of  our  government 
and  our  liberties,  are  still  felt ;  but  the  fur\'  of  the  convulsion  has 
passed,  leaving  to  us  the  materials  from  which  to  construct  anew,  if 
need  be,  the  political  ark  of  the  covenant  where  strength  and  peace 
and  safety  may  be  found.  Whatever  fate  may  be  in  store  for  us  of 
the  South,  let  us  "quit  ourselves  like  men."  Whether  as  equal  and 
honored  members  of  a  great  confederacy  of  sovereign  States,  con- 
tributing in  the  future  as  in  the  past  at  least  our  full  share  not  only 
to  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  cpuntry,  but  to 
W'hatever  of  glory  it  has  achieved  by  arms,  to  whatever  of  respect  it 
has  gained  abroad  by  statesmanship,  to  whatever  of  honor  it  has  won 
by  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  its  rulers,  by  whatever  of  reputation 
it  has  obtained  by  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  its  legislators  ;  or  whether 
deposed  from  our  rightful  equality,  debarred  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment that  rules  us,  kept  under  the  ban  of  disfranchisement,  let  us  "  do 
our  duty  and  leave  the  consequences  to  God." 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success: 
We'll  do  more:  we'll  deserve  it." 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Society^  the  task  assigned  to 
me  by  your  partial  kindness  has  been  discharged  ;  all  imperfectly,  I 
am  well  aware,  but  the  short  time  allowed  for  preparation,  together 
with  the  pressure  of  care  and  anxiety,  must  plead  my  excuse.  I  could 
do  no  more  than  to  throw  together  hastily  a  few  general  reflections 
which  suggested  themselves  as  pertinent  to  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  our  Society  under  its  new  organisation.  It  seemed  to  me 
not  inappropriate,  while  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  to 
show  to  you  how  important  are  the  objects  it  contemplates,  how  vital 
to  the  future  condition  of  our  people,  and  how  vast  is  the  influence  it 
may  exercise,  if  properly  directed.  History  repeats  itself,  and  "  his- 
tory is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples."  If  the  examples  presented 
to  you  have  kindled  any  zeal  in  behalf  of  your  suffering  country  ;  if 
they  have  inspired  in  your  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  for  its  redemption, 
my  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain,  I  shall  then  trust  fervently  and 
reverently  that  our  people,  chastened  by  the  sorrows  they  have  borne, 
purified  by  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  wise  by  the  experience  they 
have  gained,  and  relying  on  the  protection  of  their  God,  may  yet  see 
their  country  prosperous,  happy  and  free. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Gen.  Hampton's  remarks,  the  President  in  like 
manner  introduced  successively  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  Rev. 
Moses  D.  Hoge,  and  Robert  Stiles,  Esq.,  each  of  whom  made  eloquent 
and  appropriate  addresses. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Stiles,  it  was  Resolved,  that  all  persons  present, 
sympathising  with  the  objects  of  the  Society,  who  desire  to  do  so,  may 
now  enrol  themselves  as  either  annual  or  life  members  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  their  subscriptions  to  the  Secretar}^-. 

Thereupon  the  following  gentlemen  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  were  enrolled  as  annual  members,  upon  paying 
the  subscription: — Mann  Page,  of  the  county  of  Prince  George; 
Col.  Robert  E.  Withers,  of  the  city  of  Richmond  ;  A.  R.  Venable,  Jr., 
of  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  ;  Robert  Stiles,  W.  B.  Warwick,  Dr.  ' 
Hunter  McGuire,  and  J.  B.  Dupuy,  of  the  city  of  Richmond  ;  R.  H. 
Watkins,  of  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  ;  W.  A.  Stuart,  of  the  county 
of  Smyth  ;  Gen.  J.  C.  Pemberton,  of  Warrenton,  Fauquier  county,  Va.; 
R-  Q.  Mills,  of  Navarro  county,  Texas  ;  William  Skeen,  of  Covington, 
Alleghany  count}',  Va.;  Williaiv.  Kean,  of  the  county  of  Louisa;  C. 
Shirley  Harrison  and  George  Byrd  Harrison,  of  the  county  of  Prince 
George ;  and  George  L.  Christian,  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  The 
So'dhern  Magazine,  published  by  the  Messrs.  TurnbuU  Brothers,  of 
Baltimore,  which  had  been  selected  as  the  official  organ  for  the  pub- 
lication of  articles  collected  or  furnished  the  Society  to  elucidate  its 
objects,  and  to  become  material  for  history,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  subscribing  to  its  circulation. 

On  motion  of  General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Pelegates. 

Richmond,  October  -^oth,  1873, 
The  Society,  according  to  adjournment,  met  at  the  hour  appointed 

in  the   Hall   of  the   House   of  Delegates,  and   a   quorum  appearing, 

the  President,  Jubal  A.  Early,  took  the  chair. 

General  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Executive 

Committee,   presented   the   following   report,   which   was   read    and 

adopted  : — 

Your  Committee  convened  and  was  organised  in  this  city  on  the  ist  instant. 

The  first  subject  of  our  consideration  was  a  financial  scheme  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Convention  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society  last  summer,  at  the 
Montgom.ery  White  Sulphur  Springs,  by  Turnbull  Brothers  of  Baltimore,  pub- 
lishers of   The  Southern  Jl/agazine. 

On  an  invitation,  Mr.  H.  C.  Turnbull  met  us  in  Richmond,  and  we  concluded 
with  him  a  contract  on  the  6th  instant,  by  which  the  Society  binds  itself  to  make 
The  Southern  Magazine  our  organ  for  all  of  our  publications  ;  the  publishers  agree- 
ing to  issue  every  month,  free  of  cost,  an  appendix  to  their  Magazine  of  twenty 
pages  of  our  historical  documents,  to  be  paged  as  a  separate  series,  and  to  print  for 
us  as  much  more  of  our  records  as  we  may  desire  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

They  also  engage  to  begin  at  once  an  active  canvass  of  the  Southern  States  in 
the  joint  interests  of  our  Society  and  of   The  Southern  Magazine. 

Your  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  on  finance,  to  regulate  salaries  and 
other  expenses,  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  salary  of  the  Secretary  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  archives  of  the  Society  in  New  Orleans  have  been  ordered  to  be  sent  herej 
and  a  place  of  temporary  deposit  for  them  has  been  provided  until  our  own  office 
shall  be  ready  for  them. 

A  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed  to  make  proper  preparation  for  the 
annual  meeting  on  the  29th  instant,  and  to  invite  General  Wade  Hampton  and 
other  orators  to  speak  to  us  on  that  occasion. 
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Already  an  important  amount  of  historical  documents  have  been  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  our  next  annual  meeting 
this  Society  will  be  fairly  and  successfully  launched  in  the  great  work  we  have  un- 
dertaken. 

Dabney  H.  Maury,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  General  Maur}',  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary,  Colonel 
George  W.  Munford,  be  added  as  a  member  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  President  suggested  that  an  opportunity  be  now  afforded  to 
persons  desiring  it  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the  Society. 

Thereupon  the  following  persons  were  so  enrolled,  upon  paying  the 
subscription  as  annua!  members,  viz  : —  Philip  T.  Yeatman,  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester;  J.  P.  McGuire,  of  the  city  of  Richmond; 
Major  James  G.  Field,  Culpeper  Court-house,  Va.  ;  George  W. 
Peterkin,  Baltimore,  Maryland  ;  Frank  V.  Winston,  Louisa  Court- 
house ;  General  W.  F.  H.  Lee,  Fish  Haul,  King  William  county, 
Va. ;  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Stafford  county,  Va.  Subsequently, 
—  James  W'ood  Davidson,  of  South  Carolina;  Richard  F.  Walker, 
city  of  Richmond  ;  Joseph  Mayo,  Jr.,  city  of  Richmond  ;  Rev.  J. 
Wm.  Jones,  city  of  Richmond  ;  Archer  Anderson  ;  James  McDonald, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Richmond  ;  John  B.  Bigger,  Clerk  of 
House  of  Delegates  ;  Philip  B.  Hooe,  of  Alexandria  ;  General  Mont- 
gomery D.  Corse,  of  Alexandria ;  Col.  Arthur  Herbert,  Alexandria  ; 
Rev.  Leroy  L.  Edwards,  Richmond  ;  General  Asa  Rogers,  Richmond  ; 
Charles  Ellis,  Richmond. 

On  motion  of  General  Maury,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  next 
annual  meeting,  subject  to  a  call  of  the  President  if  a  sooner  meeting 
be  found  necessary. 

George  W.  Munford,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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I. —  Our  Camp  and  Camping  Companions. 

OUR  camp  was  near  the  renowned  precincts  of  San  Antace.  I 
say  renowned,  because  it  has  been  immortaUsed  in  verse,  in 
song,  in  the  minds  of  many  Californians  even,  as  not  being  known  as 
a  model  of  moral  excellence  ;  in  song,  because  a  group  of  minstrels 
of  the  ebon  type,  or  at  least  as  far  so  as  burnt  cork  could  make  them, 
after  holding  one  of  their  musical  soirees  there,  felt  compelled  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  — 

"  San  Antace 
Is  a  very  nice  place  " — 

with  a  peculiar  and  very  suggestive  gesture  that  reminded  their 
audience  of  lynch-law,  hempen  collars,  and  "  a  man  standing  on 
nothing  and  kicking  at  Uncle   Sam."     The  cause  of  all  this  is  as 

follows  : —  Billy  B and  his  minstrel  troupe  arrived  at  a  late  hour 

one  afternoon,  intending  to  give  a  "  musical  entertainment."  Their 
advent  had  been  heralded  by  flaming  posters  stuck  up  in  every 
available  place,  and  a  long  programme  scattered  about  in  the  dif- 
ferent saloons.  As  in  the  mines  every  new  excitement  collected 
miners  from  every  quarter  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  change, 
we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  expected  amusement.  The  troupe 
arrived,  and  Avearied  with  their  journej',  made  but  few  attempts  at 
preparation.  The  programme  was  not  adhered  to,  and  not  more 
than  a  third  of  the  promises  by  way  of  performance  made  good.  The 
miners  grew  indignant ;  the  performers  were  contemptuous.  An  ani- 
mated scene  took  place.  The  audience  seriously  threatened  to  hang 
some  of  them  ;  and  as  the  boys  there  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being 
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thwarted,  it  is  more  than  half  a  wonder  some  violence  was  not  shown. 
Their  anger  for  onct,  however,  took  a  legal  phase,  and  the  minstrels, 
shorn  of  a  goodly  part  of  their  properties,  and  otherwise  discomfited, 
wound  their  way  over  the  hills  and  gulches  to  Slumgullion  Hill, 
where  a  better  fate  awaited  them  the  next  night.  There  had  been  a 
tremendous  rivalry  between  Slumgullion  Hill  and  San  Antace  of 
years'  standing.  The  Hill  held  the  county-seat.  Though  it  was  on 
one  side  of  the  county,  San  Antace  wanted  it,  but  couldn't  get  it. 
The  ballot  had  been  resorted  to,  and  while  San  Antace  with  a  vote 
for  President  could  give  five  hundred  votes  all  told,  yet  patriotism 
—  and  other  things  —  rolled  up  on  this  momentous  occasion  over  a 
thousand.  But  the  Hillites  were  smarter.  They  could  usually  with 
the  intensest  political  feeling  poll  eight  hundred  votes  ;  now  the 
honor  of  the  camp  was  at  stake.  Patriotism  —  and  other  things  — 
were  called  into  requisition,  and  the  glorious  news  of  twenty-five 
hundred  votes  caused  the  dwellers  at  the  Hill  to  rend  the  welkin 
with  cheers  at  their  glorious  victory.  The  county-seat  remained  for 
the  present  where  it  was.  The  political  cauldron  ceased  to  boil,  but 
the  feeling  of  rivalry  still  existed  \  and  when  it  was  announced  that 
.the  minstrel  troupe  had  been  badly  treated  at  San  Antace,  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hill  were  all  enlisted  in  their  behalf  \  and  when  it  was 
further  asserted  a  new  song  suitable  to  the  occasion  had  been  com- 
posed, in  which  San  Antace  was  going  to  get  a  "  sockdologer,"  the 
attendance  was  enormous.     The  chorus  joined  in  this  description  of 

"  San  Antace 
Is  a  very  nice  place  "  — - 

with  the  accompanying  gesture,  the  audience  soon  joined  with  them, 
and  such  a  volume  of  sound  awoke  the  slumbering  hills  and  the 
drowsy  pines  that  nodded  around  the  Hill  as  has  never  been  heard 
since.  There  must  have  been  a  deep  irony  in  this  designation  of 
San  Antace.  The  moment  it  was  so  called  it  set  half  California  to 
giggling;  the  other  half  showed  an  incredulous  smile  on  their 
features.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  not  of  a  high  order.  There  was  a  mingling  of  saloons, 
grog-shops,  groceries  and  dance-houses  that  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  morals  of  those  who  wandered  thither.  There  was 
much  female  society  there,  but  it  was  "too  much."  It  was  not 
adapted  to  call  out  the  nobler  and  higher  attributes  of  those  who 
frequented  society,  and  there  came  as  near  being  a  social  chaos  as 
could  possibly  exist  not  to  be  chaotic  indeed. 

The  town  itself  was  not  unpleasantly  situated.  The  first  tents  had 
been  pitched  near  a  small  stream  along  which  was  growing  some 
very  beautiful  shrubbery.  A  large  plateau  stretched  out  towards  the 
south,  beautifully  diversified  with  white  and  live-oaks  and  grand  old 
rockeries  of  nature's  placing.  Towards  the  north  high  mountains 
rose,  swelling  gradually  upward,  at  first  in  undulating  hills  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  valleys,  and  then  abruptly  rising  into  a  high 
mountain  called  Bear  Mountain.  From  December  to  June  these 
were  always  covered  with  a  green  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  from 
which  rose  flowers  of  every  hue  and  variety,  carpeting  the  whole 
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country  with  variegated  splendor.  Within  the  bosom  of  the  hills,  as 
well  as  on  the  plateaus  and  along  the  streams,  gold  had  been  found 
in  great  abundance  ;  and  there  being  any  quantity  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  quite  a  crowd  of  miners  had  collected  in  the 
vicinity,  and  their  white  tents  glistened  on  the  brilliant  sward  with  an 
imposing  effect.  On  Sundays,  when  the  miners  rested  from  their 
daily  avocation,  when  the  "  rockers "  were  stilled  and  the  "  long 
Toms  "  were  silent,  when  the  gulches  and  canons  and  tunnels  gave 
up  their  hosts,  and  the  expectant  feet  of  the  mass  of  toilers  after  the 
golden  products  of  the  soil  had  turned  towards  San  Andreas  proper, 
the  great  central  camp  of  those  "  diggings,"  that  place  presented  a 
lively  and  "peart"  appearance.  The  crowds  intent  on  purchasing 
grub  for  the  ensuing  week,  the  business  air  which  pervaded  every 
"grub  shop  "  and  grocer}',  the  vociferations  of  the  venders  of  clothing 
with  their  eternal  "  'ere's  de  place  where  you  gits  de  preeches  sheep," 
" 'ere's  de  shop  what  takes  notting  for  ever  so  mauch ! " — mingled 
with  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  a  couple  of  quarrellers  just  ready 
for  a  fight,  made  the  town  a  pretty  lively  place,  gave  some  idea  of 
pandemonium,  and  rather  startled  the  innocent  arrival  "just  from 
the  States." 

Sunday  evening,  when  the  crimson  and  golden  glory  of  the  de- 
scending sun  clothed  the  plain  and  hills  with  its  vestments  of  loveli- 
ness, the  effects  of  frequent  potations  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
There  was  profanity  in  the  tents,  profanity  in  the  streets,  profanity  in 
the  air,  shouts  and  cries,  the  quick  flash  and  sharp  report  of  the 
pistol,  the  heavy  thud  of  the  knife,  the  infuriated  yell  of  fighters,  the 
scream  of  the  victim,  the  confusion  of  the  general  melees,  the  quick 
tread  of  some  one  hastening  for  a  doctor ;  until  as  the  night  came 
slowly  down  all  was  resolved  into  the  soft  mellow  music  of  the  dance- 
saloon,  the  tread  of  dancers,  the  laugh  of  girls,  the  chinking  sound 
from  the  gambling  tables  until  far  past  midnight.  Then  all  was  still, 
save  the  half-muttered  song  of  the  late  reveller  as  he  returned  to  his 
mining-camp  to  snatch  a  brief  sleep  before  returning  to  his  toil.  No 
one  who  has  not  witnessed  scenes  of  an  early  California  life,  has  any 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Our  company  was  a  heterogeneous  body,  gathered  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  composed  of  men  of  different  shades  of 
culture  and  degrees  of  refinement.  Old  Squire  Sampsel  was  the 
oldest  of  the  party.  He  had  emigrated  from  Missouri,  and  was  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  traditional  Piker.  Among  his  few  chattels  he 
possessed  an  old  law-book  which  he  had  secured  on  his  way  over  the 
plains,  and  stuck  to  with  a  fidelity  that  puzzled  us  all  until  we  found 
the  profound  admiration  the  Squire  had  for  law  and  the  fascination  it 
exercised  over  him.  He  could  read  it  all  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  of  more  than  three  syllables ;  and  when  he  could  not  manage 
to  spell  out  a  difficult  word,  it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  call  it 
lignum  vittim  and  seriously  proceed  in  his  reading.  In  process  of 
time  we  discovered  why  he  used  the  term.  Some  one  had  told  him 
lignum  vitce  was  a  hard  wood,  and  he  had  understood  them  that  it  sig- 
nified "  a  hard  word."  This  and  other  peculiarities  made  the  Squire 
a  source  of  infinite  amusement  to  the  others.     His  self-conceit  was 
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impenetrable.  Having  caught  the  faintest  conception  of  aa  idea  he 
understood  the  whole  subject  at  once,  and  was  as  dogmatic  in  his 
opinion  as  Pope  or  Kaiser.  The  Squire  was  never  nonplussed,  and 
when,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  him  out,  we  all  professed  ignorance  of 
any  matter,  the  triumphant  tone  of  voice  and  gleam  of  eye  with  which 
he  would,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  expostulate  his  idee,"  was  perfectly 
grand.  The  Squire  was  a  devout  Democrat,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
everything  printed  in  the  Missouri  Repuhlkan.  As  soon  as  the  sound 
of  the  newsboy's  horn  was  heard  in  the  canon,  the  Squire  was  in  a 
fever  of  excitement.  He  would  rush  madly  to  the  front,  his  herculean 
frame  and  strong  arm  clearing  all  human  impediments  from  his  path, 
and  with  his  half-dollar  for  the  paper,  he  intercepted  the  fleet  courser 
of  "  Red  head,"  the  newsman,  nor  allowed  him  to  proceed  until  the 
Republican  was  forthcoming.  Only  once  did  "  Red  "  attempt  to  evade 
the  Squire's  demands  in  the  -road. 

The  newsman  was  a  great  institution  in  those  days,  bringing  letters 
at  a  dollar  apiece  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  news  from  the 
great  breathing  active  outside  world  from  which  v/e  had  withdrawn 
ourselves  for  a  little  time  in  order  to  enter  it  upon  a  richer  and 
grander  basis.  Yes,  even  the  carrotty-headed,  self-sufficient,  coarse- 
featured  little  "  Red  "  was  a  great  institution  then,  and  proud  and 
fierce  men  humbly  awaited  his  dictatorial  and  supercilious  airs,  for 
fear  he  might  forget  their  letters  at  some  future  time.  "  Red  "  felt 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  position,  nor  was  he  disposed  to 
abate  one  jot  of  it.  He  would  sneer  down  those  who  were  infinitely 
his  superiors,  browbeat  men  who  could  have  twisted  his  little  impish 
body  into  a  rope,  and  keep  expectant  lovers  and  husbands  awaiting 
his  pleasure  while  he  gossipped  or  joked.  Twice  Squire  Sampsel 
had  met  him  on  the  road,  and  with  stentorian  voice  had  demanded 
the  Republican  before  "  Red "  v/as  prepared  to  give  it.  The  little 
fellow  had  quaked  at  the  sound  of  those  thunder-tones,  and  meekly 
submitted  to  descend  from  his  steed,  turn  out  his  stock-in-trade  and 
furnish  the  Squire  with  his  paper.  But  his  pride  revolted  at  the 
recollection.  "  The  Squire  can  waif,"  he  said  confidentially  to  a  friend  ; 
"  and  next  time  I'll  show  him  I  aint  a-going  to  be  stopped  on  the  road 
like  a  highwayman."  The  next  time  Red  sounded  his  horn  Avith 
reckless  defiance,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  along  the 
road  at  break-neck  speed.  The  Squire  stood  in  his  accustomed 
place,  apparently  expecting  some  remarkable  feat  of  horsemanship 
on  the  part  of  the  rider,  for  he  vociferously  demanded  the  "Fublican.^' 
Red  unheedingly  rode  on.  The  horse  was  abreast  the  Squire,  the 
rider's  knee  grazed  him  and  almost  knocked  him  over,  for  he  stood 
close  by  the  narrow  bridle-path.  For  a  half  moment  the  Squire 
looked  astonished  —  then  calm  ;  and  just  as  the  tail  of  Red's  horse 
brushed  past  him,  he  seized  it  with  a  mighty  grip,  gave  it  a  peculiar 
twist  and  pull,  and  instantly  the  beast,  with  a  half-groan  of  pain,  sank 
down  on  his  knees.  So  instantaneous  was  the  whole  proceeding  that 
Red,  retaining  his  impetus,  was  dashed  headlong  over  the  horse's 
head  in  a  pile  of  gravel  and  rocks.  His  saddle-bags  flew  down  the 
hill,  scattering  papers  and  letters  as  they  went,  from  which  the  Squire 
quickly  picked  up    his   '■'■  Publican ^^   and  threw  down  his  half-dollar, 
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with  the  remark  : — "  I  say,  young  man,  next  time  don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry,"  and  walked  to  our  cabin  to  enjoy  his  "gospel,"  as  we  pro- 
fanely called  it. 

The  fall  at  first  stunned  Red.  He  had  fallen  on  his  face,  and  it  was 
scratched  and  bloody.  He  arose,  wandered  around  for  a  moment  or 
so  decidedly  groggy,  then  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  abso- 
hitely  howled  with  rage.  He  surveyed  the  debris  of  his  stock.  Jump- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  rushed  at  a  pile  of  papers  that  had  accidentally  fallen 
together,  and  began  tearing  them  to  pieces  with  an  energy  and  despe- 
ration that  soon  reduced  them  to  shreds,  then  paused  and  gazed  on 
the  ruin  he  had  wrought.  Each  torn  paper  was  a  half-dollar  lost.  The 
thought  was  agony.  He  sat  down  and  howled  again,  then  suddenly 
leaped  up,  drew  his  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  desperately  fired  it  in  the 
direction  the  Squire  had  taken.  What  effect  he  hoped  to  produce  no 
one  will  ever  know,  for  the  Squire  had  long  before  vanished  out  of 
sight  and  was  no  doubt  safely  in  his  cabin  reading  his  paper.  From 
that  time  Red's,  prestige  was  gone  ;  he  became  mild  and  even  meek  ; 
.always  had  a  paper  ready  for  the  Squire,  and  tried  to  be  generally 
polite.  But  his  sudden  downfall  was  more  than  he  could  bear:  secretly 
he  disposed  of  his  goodwill  and  stock-in-trade,  and  one  day  a  new 
man  rode  by  on  the  old  horse,  bearing  letters  and  papers  to  the 
■dwellers  on  Oregon  Gulch. 

That  evening  the  Squire  sat  spectacled  at  the  table,  carefully  spell- 
ing out  the  news.    ■"  Squire,"  said  Ned  Purple,  "  what's  the  news,  eh  }  " 

"Wal  now,  Ned,  I  hain't  see'd  nothing  yet  j  but  ef  you'd  like,  I'll 
read  yer  whar  I  am." 

"Go  on,"  was  our  instant  response,  and  the  Squire  proceeded : 

"  The  sudden  rise  of  corn  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  has  been 
—  o  c  —  oc,  c  a  i  s  i  —  caisi,  ocaisio  —  n  e  d  —  ned  —  has  been  lig- 
num vitum,  by  the  n  u  m  —  num  —  b  e  r  —  ber,  by  the  number  of  — 
€  m  i  —  emi,  g  rant  s — of — of — emi  —  emi  —  emi — grants" — 
with  a  very  decided  emphasis  on  this  last  syllable. 

"What's  them?"  said  Jim  Andrews,  looking  up  at  the  Squire  with 
a  puzzled  expression  of  countenance  on  the  side  of  his  face  next  the 
Squire,  and  a  decidedly  comical  expression  on  the  side  toward  us. 

"Them  things,"  replied  the  Squire,  "don't  yer  know  what  them 
things  is  ?  "  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  touch  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"Well,  no;  not  exactly  I  don't.  What  sort  er  critters  are  them, 
Ned  ?  "  said  Jim,  appealing  to  Ned  Purple  ;    "  is  they  pigs  ?  " 

Ned,  who  loved  a  joke,  and  knew  the  Sqviire  was  somewhat  puzzled 
himself  or  he  would  have  answered  immediately  and  dogmatically,  ex- 
pressed his  ignorance  and  referred  Jim  back  to  the  Squire.  The  Squire 
had  resumed  his  paper,  and  was  evidently  laboring  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  sentence,  hoping  it  would  throw  some  light  on  the  intricate  sub- 
ject. It  did  not ;  but  being  appealed  to,  he  laid  down  his  paper,  ele- 
vated his  spectacles  and  turned  toward  one  of  our  number :  "  Doc,  you 
know  what  them  things  is,  don't  yer?  "  The  doctor,  with  serious  face, 
asserted  his  ignorance.  One  after  another  of  our  company  was  ap- 
pealed to.  The  tone  of  the  Squire  had  become  harder  and  harder, 
with  more  and  more  depth  of  sarcasm  in  it  as  he  drew  near  the  last 
of  th^:  company.     It  was  young  lawyer  Woodgate,  the  most  incorrigible 
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wag  among  us.  As  the  Squire  turned  towards  him,  he  put  on  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt  and  perplexity  that  ahiiost  unsettled  our  risibles, 
anxious  as  we  were  to  hear  the  Squire's  definition  of  emigrants  ;  but 
we  were  able  to  restrain  ourselves,  as  the  Squire  turned  towards  Wood- 
gate  and  asked. 

The  tone  of  the  Squire  was  hard,  but  had  assumed  a  half-playful 
sarcasm  at  our  ignorance.  "  Now,  Woodgate,  you  are  book-larned  ; 
you've  read  'bout  animules  and  sich  like  ;  now  you  tell  these  here  fel- 
lers what  them  things  is." 

"What  was  it,  Squire,  they  were  called?  "  replied  Woodgate,  in  an 
animated  voice. 

The  Squire  referred  to  his  paper,  spelled  the  word  again  carefully, 
and  pronounced  it  again  with  the  very  decided  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable  — "  Emi  — grants.^^ 

"  Well,"  said  Woodgate,  still  sustaining  the  animation  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  voice,  "  Squire,  I  think  they  must  mean  the  rhinoser 
horses." 

"  The  —  the  —  what  kind  er  horses,  did  yer  say  ?  " 

"The  rhinoser  horses." 

The  Squire  was  evidently  taken  aback  by  the  promptness  of  Wood- 
gate  ;  he  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  he  picked  up  the  paper  and 
carefully  read  the  paragraph  over.  He  was  not  fully  convinced  that 
Woodgate  was  right ;  he  did  not  desire  to  confess  his  ignorance  of 
anything.  We  shall  never  be  repaid  for  the  self-denial  and  restraint 
we  imposed  on  ourselves  that  night. 

The  Squire  blinked  his  eyes,  and  turning  them  full  on  Woodgate, 
slowly  faltered  out : 

"  And  what's  them  ? " — the  first  time,  since  we  had  known  hun,  that 
he  had  confessed  ignorance  of  anything. 

"Rhinoser  horses,"  replied  Woodgate,  "are  a  kind  of  an  animal 
that  lives  in  Africa.  They  are  shaped  like  horses,  only  they  have  a 
big,  round,  stumpy  body,  great  thick  legs  like  an  elephant,  a  short 
tail  like  a  sheep,  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  and  web-feet.  They  can 
swim  under  the  water  j  and  may  be  tliey  have  taken  a  notion  to  cross 
the  sea  and  eat  the  corn-crop  of  Missouri." 

Squire  Sampsel  sat  in  profound  meditation  for  a  few  seconds.  He 
was  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  should  sustain  Woodgate's  definition 
or  not.  "  I  know  them  critters,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  know  'em  well; 
I'm  particulary  a  friend  to  'em.  When  I  was  a  boy  one  on  'em 
came  rampaging  around  my  father's  house,  he  did  ;  so  we  tuk  and 
broke  him  in,  we  did.  He  wur  moughty  obstriferous  at  fust,  but  we 
broke  him  in,  and  he  worked  well  in  harness,  he  did,  ontil  he  died  — 
poor  fellow  ! — of  fever  en  ager," — and  the  Squire's  voice  here  soft- 
ened, and  he  blew  his  nose  with  a  blast  that  sounded  afar  off  amid  the 
giant  old  pines  that  stood  around  our  cabin,  in  testimony  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  rhinoser  hoss  was  held.  "Now,.  Mr.  Woodgate," 
and  his  words  were  each  separated  by  an  interval  of  time,  "  Now, 
—  Mister  —  Woodgate, —  do  —  you  —  think  —  them  —  air  —  things  — 
air  —  ment  —  in  —  this  —  here  —  paper  —  eh?"  as  he  dashed  the 
paper  on  the  table. 

"  Well,  no,  I  don't  know  that  I  do  j  for  if  they  had  gone  'way  up 
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to  Missouri,  they  would  have  had  to  go  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
we  would  have  heard  of  their  depredations  further  South,  but  we 
haven't." 

"  That's  just  what  I  say,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Them  hosses  that 
you're  talking  about  ain't  emigrants.  Don't  none  on  yer  know  what 
emigrants  is?  Do  yer  all  give  it  up?"  This  was  said  as  if  he  had 
proposed  a  difficult  conundrum.  We  all  shook  our  heads  in  answer 
to  his  first  question  and  nodded  them  in  response  to  his  last. 

"Wal,  boys,  mark  my  words,  and  I  will  tell  yer,  I  will.  Emi- 
grants is  —  they  ain't  nothing  like  them  hosses,  nor  nothing  else  but 
theyselves.  Emigrants  is  a  little  beast,  but  they  is  death  on  corn. 
They  is  something  between  a  gopher  and  a  ground-hog,  they  is.  I 
killed  one  onct  myself,  and  thar  wur  a  quart  of  corn  stowed  away  in 
the  feller's  chops,  they  wur," — and  the  Squire  drew  down  his  spec- 
tacles, snuggled  himself  in  his  chair,  and  resumed  his  paper  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  It  was  well  the  Squire  was  too  deeply  wrapped  up 
in  his  pride  to  think  the  burst  of  laughter  that  followed  was  at  his 
expense.  As  it  was  he  looked  half-angrily  around,  but  observing  Jim 
Andrews  with  his  thumb  at  his  nose  and  his  fingers  gyrating,  point- 
ing towards  us,  he  thought  it  was  Jim  making  fun  of  our  ignorance, 
and  quietly  resumed  his  paper. 

Two  miles  from  S.  A.  was  our  camping-place.  It  was  under  a 
grove  of  oak-trees,  and  near  the  banks  of  a  little  brook.  A  plateau 
of  an  acre  or  more  jutted  out  like  a  foot  from  the  base  of  a  high 
mountain,  pushing  the  brook  away  from  its  direct  course  close  to  the 
side  of  another  mountain  that  rose  opposite.  The  hills  descended 
very  rapidly  on  every  side  but  the  one  immediately  below  us,  and 
from  our  camping-spot  we  saw  opening  beyond  the  narrowing  of  the 
hills,  and  stretching  out  in  a  most  enchanting  expanse,  a  valley  con- 
taining at  least  a  hundred  acres,  with  the  brook  running  nearly  through 
its  centre.  It  was  in  summer  that  two  of  our  company  prospecting  in 
this  direction  had  come  across  the  brook,  and  following  it  up,  digging 
holes  along  its  course  in  search  for  gold,  had  come  across  the  little 
plateau,  and  finding  a  fine  "chispa  "  above  it  in  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
had  determined  to  locate  here  and  prepare  for  the  winter.  They  had 
selected  the  little  plateau  as  our  future  home,  and  after  joining  them 
we  had  built  our  cabin  upon  it.  The  rainy  season  that  year  began  on 
the  first  of  October,  rather  UMusual  in  California.  They  continued  a 
week,  and  were  followed  by  a  spell  of  warm,  delightful  weather,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  covered  the  whole  country  with  a  carpet- 
ing of  indescribable  floral  beauty.  Our  claim  had  turned  out  to  be 
rich,  and  this  had  induced  a  rush  of  miners  to  the  place,  who,  as  the 
season  advanced,  soon  converted  the  beautiful  brook  into  a  dirty, 
filthy  stream  of  "slum."  A  little  spring  that  trickled  down  from  the 
hills  above  gave  us  water  enough  for  drinking  and  cooking. 

Our  company  was  composed  of  seven  persons,  all  from  different 
parts  of  the  States,  united  at  first  only  in  the  search  for  gold.  It  had 
only  been  formed  a  few  months.  Squire  Sampsel  was  the  recognised 
head,  on  account  of  his  size  and  age  ;  Doc  derived  his  name  from  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  educated  ;  Woodgate  was  a  lawyer ;  Jim 
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Andrews  a  backwoodsman,  and  a  genius  whose  forte  was  a  kind  of 
dry  sententiousness.  Ned  Purple  was  a  gentleman  ingrain  and  inborn, 
and  Ben  Fuller  a  full-blooded  son  of  Rhode  Island.  Charley  Farilla, 
a  New-Yorker,  had  gone  to  his  native  State  to  spend  the  summer,  but 
was  to  join  us  in  the  fall  wherever  fate  or  "diggings"  might  settle  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  had  all  imbibed  a  taste  for  California  life 
and  California  vices.  There  was  enough  of  the  old  training  about 
us  to  keep  us  from  great  excesses  and  turbulent  broils,  but  if  there 
was  anything  going  on  in  camp  or  outside,  we  were  in.  We  kept  our 
shanty  stocked  with  the  best  liquors  we  could  obtain.  A  little  hot 
stuff  was  very  acceptable  after  a  day's  work  in  the  rain  ;  a  little  raw 
internally  we  thought  excellent  in  the  morning  to  balance  the  raw 
weather  we  had  to  work  in  ;  a  bottle  went  down  to  our  claim  with  us 
every  day,  and  returned  empty  at  night,  and  sometimes,  when  we  got 
a  good-sized  nugget,  or  had  a  good  day's  yield,  or  a  particularly  bad 
one,  or  it  had  rained  a  little  harder  than  usual,  or  we  had  worked 
later,  or  we  had  got  good  news  from  home,  or  bad  news,  or  the  Squire 
got  gloomy  talking  of  the  prospect  of  school-marms  (a  race  he  dreaded 
and  abhorred)  being  brought  to  the  country,  or  some  other  emergency, 
or  when  it  was  generally  and  unanimously  determined  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  demanded  it,  then  after  supper  the  bottle  would  go  round 
and  round  again,  and  be  replenished  from  a  ten-gallon  cask  we  had 
on  hand.  The  contents  of  that  ten-gallon  cask  were  continually  wast- 
ing away  ;  it  went  no  one  knew  how.  Ned  Purple  suggested  evap- 
oration ;  the  Doctor  took  issue  with  him  on  scientific  grounds. 
Woodgate  argued  the  question  from  a  strictly  legal  standpoint,  until 
Squire  Sampsel  annihilated  him  with  his  infallible  authority.  "Now," 
said  the  Squire,  "  here  it  is  in  print.  Here  is  the  vally  of  evidence  : 
here  yer  sees.  No  man  as  is  —  lignum  vitum  —  in  the  matter,  is 
capable  of  being  a  d  i  s,  dis,  i  n  t  e,  inte,  r  e  s  t  e,  reste,  d  —  lignum 
vitum  —  witness."     We  all  yielded  the  "pint." 

Twice  that  cask  failed  just  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  our 
affairs,  when  the  "exigencies,"  as  the  rest  of  us  called  it  —  the  "lig- 
num vitum  "  as  the  Squire  expressed  it  —  demanded  it  should  not  be 
half  gone.  Ben  Fuller  suggested  Indians  j  and  if  a  poor  Indian  had 
ever  been  found  within  a  mile  of  our  camp,  we  were  all  prepared  to 
lay  the  blame  on  him  and-  act  accordingly  ;  but  that  Indian  had  never 
been  found.  Some  one  else  suggested,  "  Somebody  must  have  come 
in  when  we  were  at  work,"  and  a  standing  guard  was  vaguely  hinted 
at ;  but  each  was  half  afraid  to  leave  any  one  else  in  charge  of  the 
treasure.  The  Doctor  once  tried  putting  croton  oil  in  a  bottle  pur- 
posely kept  standing  near ;  but  the  bottle  was  not  used  for  several 
days,  and  forgetful  of  his  own  stratagem,  the  Doctor  himself  was 
nearly  physicked  to  death  with  his  own  prescription.  When  the  cask 
was  found  empty  for  the  third  time,  this  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  stand.  We  had  only  been  six  weeks  on  the  ground,  j-et  there 
it  w^as  empty  again.  It  is  true  we  had  invited  some  of  our  neighbors 
to  partake,  but  that  was  not  much,  and  we  voted  it  impossible  for 
anything  but  the  most  wholesale  stealing  to  deplete  our  cask.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Ned  Purple's  face  was  becoming  jaaler  and 
paler  every  day  \  the  Squire's  and  Ben  Fuller's  the  same.     It  would 
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Have  been  impossible  to  cliange  Jim  Andrews'  with  a  cask  a  day. 
The  Doctor  attributed  the  paleness  to  excess  of  drink,  and  one  night 
gravely,  'and  in  a  spirit  of  deep  friendship,  undertook  to  warn  them 
against  the  habit  of  drinking  so  much.  "  Boys,"  he  said,  as  they  were 
sitting  around  the  table  drinking  from  their  tin-cups,  on  some  "emer- 
gency" or  "exigency" — "Boys,  I'm,  I'm  —  hie  —  pained  to  dis- 
cover—  hie  —  of  us  —  is  in  a  state  of  continual  —  hie,  hie  — 
inebri  —  bri  —  bri  —  ety.  The  blood  gets  thinner  —  and  —  hie,  hie — '■ 
thinner,  and  the  face  grows  pale  —  hie,  hie.  Ned  Purple — "  and 
here  the  Doctor  tried  ineffectually  to  rise  to  his  feet — "I  solemnly 
warn  you  to  —  to  ^ —  hie  —  desist !  "  Unfortunately  the  Doctor's  nose 
had  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  and  enlargement  for 
some  time  past,  and  Ned  pointing  to  that  member,  excited  the  ire  of 
the  professor  of  the  healing  art,  who,  in  attempting  to  resist  Ned's 
insult,  fell  under  the  table,  and  was  put  to  bed  by  the  united  efforts 
of  Jim  Andrews  and  the  Squire.  That  night  a  heavy  fall  was  heard 
in  our  cabin.  Jim  Andrews  was  awakened  by  the  noise  and  the  mut- 
tered complaining  of  some  one  cursing  the  cold  and  the  bed-clothes. 
He  rose,  lighted  a  candle,  and  found  Ben  Fuller  on  the  floor,  vainly 
striving  to  pull  one  corner  of  his  flannel  shirt  over  his  shoulder,  while 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  cold  and  scarcity  of  bed-clothes. 

Nor  was  drinking  the  only  vice  that  was  fastening  itself  upon  the 
company.  Cards  were  introduced  to  while  away  the  long  dull  even- 
ings. At  first  only  small  bets  were  made  ;  then  larger ;  and  soon  the 
excitement  of  such  games  as  we  found  at  home  was  not  sufficient,  and 
the  gambling  saloons  of  the  central  camp  were  eagerly  sought,  where 
the  passion  for  play  could  be  gratified  to  the  utmost.  Many  of  the 
tables  there  were  presided  over  by  really  beautiful  women.  Some  of 
them  were  accomplished,  and  their  whole  study  was  to  allure  to  ruin 
the  young  men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  thousands  fell  victims  to  the  snares  of  temptation  ?  It  is  rather 
amazing  that  so  many  ever  struggled  out  of  the  fatal  vortex,  escaping 
alive,  indeed,  but  not  without  moral  wounds,  the  scars  of  which  are 
ineffaceable.  But  the  social  life  of  the  mines  was  in  a  perfectly  ab- 
normal condition  —  devoid  of  any  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  other 
societies  or  communities,  and  perhaps  different  from  any  other  condi- 
tion of  life  the  world  has  ever  produced.  Our  company  was  simply 
a  representative  of  many  thousand  such  scattered  all  over  the  State 
of  California  —  no  better,  no  worse. 

II. — Squire  Sampsel's  Views  and  Departure. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  we  had  a  letter  from  our  absent  mem- 
ber, Charley  Farilla.  Charley  wrote  but  seldom,  and  when  he  did 
write  his  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Doctor.  The  evening  of  its 
reception  we  were  all  assembled  in  our  cabin  to  hear  him  read  it.  It 
was  dated  ITew  York,  and  told  us  he  would  sail  in  the  next  steamer, 
so  we  mir^ht  look  for  his  arrival  in  about  three  weeks.  It  concluded 
thus  :  "  And  now,  boys,  I  am  going  to  let  you  into  a  secret  which  you 
could  only  find  out  by  my  arrival  if  I  did  not  tell  you  ;  and  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  you  too  much  by  surprise,  I  write  that  you  may  be  pre- 
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pared  for  another  half-partner  (myself  enjoying  the  other  half  of  the 
profits  of  my  share)  in  our  company.  I  have  taken  a  wife,  and  she 
accompanies  me  to  California."  The  announcement  was  received 
with  a  blank  stare  and  a  blank  silence  for  a  long  time.  Amazement 
was  depicted  on  every  face. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Jim  Andrews.  "I  allers  know'd  thar 
wur  a  soft  spot  in  Charley,  and  now  it's  broke  out,"  said  he. 

"Why,  Jim,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "you  always  thought  Charley  was 
the  greatest  of  us  all,  and  swore  by  him." 

'•  But  I  know'd  he  wur  a  durned  fool  about  womenkind,"  said  Jim. 
"  Some  fellers  have  good  sense  about  ever}'thing  else,  but  not  about 
women  ;  they  git  in  love  with  a  gal  because  they  think  she's  got  this 
or  that  or  t'other,  and  it's  the  worstest  kind  of  f  eelin',  because  they  can't 
git  over  it." 

The  Doctor  heaved  a  half -sigh  which  ended  in  a  sickly  laugh.  The 
first  year  of  his  stay  in  California  he  had  kept  aloof  from  any  of  its 
snares  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  had  started  for  San  Francisco,  on  his 
way  home  with  several  thousand  dollars.  Two  months  brought  him 
back  "  dead  broke."  The  idea  contained  in  that  word  to  an  old  Cali- 
fornian  means  simply  a  completely  depleted  purse.  It  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  Doctor's  return  showed  him  broken  in  everything  but  deter- 
mined recklessness.  He  had  never  drank  ;  now  he  drank  hard.  He 
had  never  gambled  ;  now  he  played  desperately.  He  had  been  the 
life  of  the  company ;  now  he  alternated  between  fits  of  sullen  moodi- 
ness and  restless  talkativeness.  He  never  alluded  to  the  past,  but  it 
was  rumored  about  that  when  he  got  to  San  Francisco  he  had  heard 
of  the  marriage  of  his  intended  to  another.  A  Frenchwoman  who 
presided  at  one  of  the  gambling-tables  in  Kanoongville  had  then  taken 
his  fancy.  He  had  plunged  into  vice  with  feverish  recklessness,  from 
which  again  he  had  suddenly  recoiled.  But  though  he  shook  off  one 
vice,  he  seemed  to  turn  to  the  others  with  increased  desperation. 

He  did  not  reply  to  Jim  Andrews'  sapient  remark,  but  sat  with  his 
stool  standing  on  its  centre  leg  and  gazed  at  vacancy.  Jim  resumed  : 
"Women  is  the  cussedest  critters  in  the  world.  They  honey  about  a 
feller  till  his  hull  natur  gits  spoony,  and  he  gits  as  weak  as  a  kitten 
and  wants  to  cry  'mew.'  Then  when  they  git  him,  they  dance  off  like 
one  of  them  jack-a-my-lanterns,  and  draw  a  feller  on  ontil  he's  mired 
down  in  slum.  Dog-on  it!"'  said  Jim,  now  rising  from  his  seat  in 
wrath,  "what  in  the  world  will  we  do  with  the  darned  critter  here?" 
and  poor  Jim  gave  a  hopeless  look  around  at  the  rickety  table,  the 
tin-cups,  the  forks  with  half  their  prongs  broken,  the  unwashed  tin 
plates,  and  row  of  bunks  ranged  three  high  on  two  sides  of  the  room 
and  covered  wdth  dirty  blankets,  and  the  air  of  discomfort  pervading 
everything. 

The  Squire  sat  in  gloomy  silence.  His  Republican  had  been  laid 
aside,  his  arms  rested  on  the  table,  and  there  w^as  a  look  of  despond- 
ency in  his  face  we  had  never  seen  before.  When  he  spoke  his  tones 
were  hollow  and  low,  with  a  sort  of  tremble  in  them  —  a  kind  of 
sepulchral  voice.  "I  wonder,"  said  the  Squire,  "if  she's  a  school- 
marm  ?  " 

This  question  and  its  evident  earnestness  turned  the  current  of  our 
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thoughts.  There  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  manner,  but  none  ven- 
tured to  allude  to  it  except  Jim  Andrews,  though  all  had  their  sur- 
mises. 

Jim's  sensibilities  were  blunter.  He  turned  half  surprised  to  the 
Squire  :  "  Why,  Squire,  what  on  airth's  the  matter  with  school-marms  ? 
You  speak  as  ef  you're  afraid  on  'em." 

" Wal,  boys,"  slowly  and  hesitatingly  replied  the  Squire,  "Jim's 
struck  the  very  place  whar  the  ledge  is.  He's  jest  got  it  sure.  I'm 
jest  the  man  he  says  I  am," — with  a  half  groan.  "I'm  jest  afraid 
o'  nothing  shorter ;  but  goll  darn  it,  a  school-marm  gits  me  dead." 

We  all  turned  with  an  expectant  look  towards  the  speaker.  With  a 
heavy  sigh,  his  arms  resting  on  the  table  still,  his  face  in  his  great 
brawny  hands,  he  continued  :  "  Yes,  school-marms  are  the  cussedest 
critters.  I  got  jined  to  one  onct  myself,  and  see  what  it's  made 
me.  Thar  wur  one  come  to  Pike  onct.  She  wur  a  round-faced,  rosy- 
cheeked,  purty  lass,  she  wur.  I  didn't  know  how  to  read,  though  I  wur 
thirty  years  old,  and  I  thot  I'd  go  to  school  one  winter.  I  had  a  nice 
farm,  and  wanted  to  git  as  far  as  ciferin' ;  but  I  hadn't  been  to  that 
ar  school  two  weeks  before  I  couldn't  see  nothing  but  them  black  eyes 
and  rosy  cheeks.  When  I  cudden't  spell  a  letter  she  looked  at  me 
outener  great  eyes,  that  I  studdied  hard  to  larn  ;  and  she  sorter  leaned 
her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  put  her  cheek  down  to  mine  j  and  so  one 
day,  when  she  wur  leaning  on  me,  and  had  her  head  down  looking  at 
my  book,  after  the  little  scholars  wur  gone,  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  so 
I  jest  threw  my  arms  round  her  waist  and  kissed  her.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  done  it.     It  wur  the  first  nail  that  was  druv  inter  my  coffin." 

"Well,  what  did  she  do?  "  we  all  inquired. 

"  Wal,  at  fust  she  turned  red  like  a  turkey-gobbler,  and  sorter 
stretched  herself  up  and  looked  at  me,  and  I  got  frightened  ;  for  I 
raly  loved  her,  and  didn't  feel  like  I  did  to  other  gals,  and  so  I  begged 
her  pardon,  and  she  jist  sot  down  and  cried  like  a  chicken.  And 
thar  I  wur  with  a  school-marm  cryin' —  and  it  druv  another  nail  in 
my  coffin  ;  fur  I  told  her  I  loved  her  and  had  a  good  farm,  and  would 
take  care  on  her  better  nor  she  could  herself,  and  she  could  -teach  me 
better  when  we  wur  together.  And  thar  we  sot  and  talked,  and  she 
got  sorter  cooled  down,  ontil  she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck  and 
sed,  '  Well,  I  see  it  is  my  mission  to  elevate  you,  and  I  must  do  my 
dooty.'  So  we  kissed,  and  a  month  or  two  arter  that  got  married ; 
and  goll  darn  it!  that  clinched  all  the  nails  to  onct." 

"  Were  you  not  happy  ?  "  asked  Ben  Fuller,  after  the  Squire  had 
paused  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Happy  1  Well,  at  'fust  we  wur,  and  I  studdied  real  hard  and 
larnt  to  read  ;  but  I  couldn't  git  cifering  through  my  hed  nohow  ; 
and  so  one  day  arter  we'd  been  married  a  year  and  a  half  she  jist  up 
and  told  me  I  wur  a  fool  and  not  worth  trying  to  elevate,  and  she'd 
mistook  her  mission.  And  then  we  had  times  about  my  lawin' :  she 
said  as  how  I  orter  not  go  to  law,  and  I  didn't  know  nothing  about  it, 
and  at  last" — and  here  the  Squire  rose  in  the  majesty  of  his  wrath, 
and  brought  down  his  fists  on  the  table  till  cups  and  platters  rattled 
— "  at  last  she  up  and  told  me  the  Missouri  Publicati  wur  nothing  but 
a  mess  of  Democratic  twaddle,  and  I'd  better  be  at  work  than  poring 
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over  them  with  my  lignum  vitums.  So  I  \m\\x  glad  when  Californy 
broke  out,  and  told  her  I'd  cum  and  git  rich  and  make  her  rich  ;  and 
so  she  says  'Go.'  And  here  I  am,  looking  like  sixty  when  I'm  only 
forty-five  years  old  next  Christmas.  She  jist  wurried  the  life  outen 
me,  she  did." 

The  Squire  paused,  and  as  he  did  so  Jim  Andrews  began:  "Wal, 
thar's  one  comfort  ennyhow  in  the  matter :  she  won't  stay  with  him 
long,  and  then  he'll  be  as  good  a  feller  as  ever." 

'*  Why  won't  she  stay  with  him  ?  "  said  Ben  Fuller. 

"Wal,  you  know  that  women  in  these  here  diggin's  sorter  get  to 
thinking  ever)'  feller  that  flatters  'em  and  says  soft  things  is  better 
than  their  husbands ;  and  pint  me  out  one  that's  stayed  true  if  you 
can." 

After  ransacking  our  memories,  we  could  recall  but  one  case. 
"There's  Mrs.  Regan  now." 

"  Mrs.  Regan  !  She's  so  awful  ugly  and  old  ;  nobody  would  like  to 
have  them  blear-eyes  looking  at  'em.  But  when  women  git  here  they 
allers  think  somebody  else  is  better'n  their  husbands,  and  jout  off 
with  some  other  feller." 

For  a  moment  the  Squire  brightened  up  with  a  new  thought — "I 
wish  she'd" — but  he  shook  his  head.  "  I  ain't  written  to  her  fur  five 
years,  and  she  don't  know  whar  I  am.  I'd  better  let  well  enough 
alone";  so  the  vision  of  sending  for  his  spouse  in  the  hope  she  would 
put  off  with  some  other  feller,  faded  away. 

More  practical  ideas  were  suggested  later  in  the  evening  by  the 
Doctor,  Ned  Purple,  Ben  Fuller  and  Woodgate.  It  was  decided  to 
build  a  nice  little  cottage,  with  bedroom,  kitchen  and  dining-room 
and  sitting-room.  Ben  Fuller  was  quite  a  carpenter  in  his  way,  and 
drew  out  plans  which  looked  well  on  paper.  We  were  to  build  it  on 
the  lower  part  of  our  plateau  near  the  spring,  lay  floors  of  wide  plank, 
line  and  carpet  with  thick  canvas,  and  have  all  ready  by  the  time  our 
partner  and  his  wife  arrived.  Our  plans  met  with  a  hearty  coopera- 
tion from  more  than  one  of  our  neighbors  ;  many  conveniences  were 
made  or  purchased,  and  before  the  day  of  their  arrival  a  pretty  little 
cottage  had  been  built  and  a  collection  of  wild-flowers  set  out  in  an 
extemporised  garden.  After  each  day's  work  we  sat  and  talked  of 
the  arrival,  the  memories  it  excited,  the  sweetness  of  home  and  its 
ties,  the  Squire  each  evening  ending  the  conversation  with  "  I  hope 
she  ain't  a  school-marm,"  and  Jim  Andrews  contemplating  with 
evident  satisfaction  the  thought  that  "  if  she  was  the  leastways  purty 
—  and  Charley  wouldn't  git  ary  body  that  v/arn't  purty  —  she'd  soon 
be  putting  off  with  some  other  feller."  To  his  mind  this  was  the 
destiny  of  every  California  woman. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  Charley  and  his  wife  lighted  from 
the  stage  at  San  Antace.  A  crowd  of  miners  had  collected  on  each 
side  of  the  street.  The  post  of  honor  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  had 
been  given  to  his  partners.  A  warm  supper,  composed  of  whatever 
the  town  could  furnish,  was  prepared.  The  sun  went  down  and  the 
moon  rose,  and  soon  the  "pards"  were  engaged  in  supper  at  the 
hotel,  which  was  only  preliminary  to  the  grand  banquet  to  be  held  at 
their  claim  that  night.     It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  when  the 
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party  started  for  the  gulch.  Horses  had  been  provided,  and  as  Mrs. 
Farilla  proved  to  be  an  expert  horsewoman,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  the  ride  promised  to  be  a  delightful  one.  Charley  had  always 
been  a  favorite  among  his  friends  ;  and  there  were  many  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  San  Antace  who  had  known  him  in  other  days.  Our  company 
were  well  known,  and  the  news  of  a  bride's  arrival  called  out  a  throng 
of  curious,  but  respectful  miners. 

As  the  little  cortege  started  away,  three  tumultuous  cheers  burst 
from  five  hundred  throats,  and  were  repeated  as  the  party  passed  out 
of  view  by  a  turn  in  the  road  and  plunged  into  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  tall  pines.  A  moonlight  ride  amid  the  pines  of  the  lofty  sierras  — 
who  that  has  ever  taken  one  can  ever  forget  the  effect  ?  The  pale 
light  falls  on  the  trembling  white  leaves  and  is  reflected  in  a  thousand 
ever-varying  forms.  It  seems  to  drop  from  leaf  to  leaf  like  sprays  of 
liquid  silver,  and  shimmer  and  break  into  a  mist  of  light.  A  soft 
sweet  music  rises  and  falls,  swells  and  fades  among  the  leaves,  like 
the  tones  of  an  ^^olian  harp.  There  is  a  soft  balsamic  odor  too 
always  found  in  pine-woods.  Along  a  mile  of  this  beautiful  scene  of 
faint  light  and  soft  music  and  delicate  j^erfume  the  party  rode  ;  then 
winding  up  a  steep  ascent  on  the  side  of  a  stream,  the  waters  of 
which  dashing  against  the  rocks  gleamed  white  with  foam,  through 
tangled  growths  of  young  oak,  dogwood  and  hazel.  From  this  we 
suddenly  turned  into  the  larger  plateau  just  below  our  cabin,  from 
which  the  range  of  high  mountains  was  seen,  sombre,  with  clear,  dis- 
tinct outline,  while  the  whole  plateau  slept  in  its  robe  of  silver  love- 
liness. 

A  narrow  path  brought  us  upon  our  own  terrace,  which,  shadowed 
as  it  was  by  overhanging  mountains,  was  now  a  blaze  of  light.  From 
every  tree  hung  Chinese  lanterns  of  different  hues.  Our  cabin  was 
brilliantly  illuminated.  From  the  little  cottage  erected  for  the  bride 
and  groom  burst  a  flood  of  light,  while  Mrs.  Regan,  who  had  been  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  occasion,  stood  at  the  door  to  welcome  them 
to  their  home.  The  San  Antace  Brass  Band  had  been  secured  for  the 
occasion,  and  was  stationed  on  the  hillside  to  welcome  the  party.  They 
had  been  in  existence  but  a  few  months,  and  their  instructor,  a  good 
musician  from  Stockton,  had  drilled  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability ; 
but  as  yet  they  could  only  play  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  part  of  the 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  these  with  individual  variations  not  laid 
down  in  the  music  ;  but  the  persistence  with  which  they  stuck  at  these 
was  worthy  of  a  better  criticism  than  Jim  Andrews  bestowed.  "  Them 
tunes,"  said  he,  "is  dead;  them  fellers  killed  'em  fur  all  eternity." 
Just  as  the  party  alighted,  however,  the  band  paused,  and  the  leader 
commenced  a  solo  on  the  French  horn.  It  was  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  Instinctively  the  bride  and  groom  joined  hands  and  entered 
their  new  home. 

The  banquet  at  the  cabin  is  not  to  be  described.  Imagine  a  hun- 
dred stalwart  men,  bronzed  with  exposure  and  soiled  with  labor,  their 
great  brown  breasts  gleaming  out  from  their  flannel  shirts  ;  their  white 
overalls  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  a  long  table  covered  with 
pork  and  beans  ;  tin-cups  of  coffee  glistening  in  long  rows  ;  oyster- 
soup  made  of  canned  oysters  ;  hominy,  slap-jacks,  molasses,  and  whis- 
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key,  all  scattered  over  the  table  and  indiscriminately  used ;  the 
boisterous  mirth,  the  mingling  of  the  roughest  and  most  refined  con- 
versation in  one  medley  of  sound,  here  gentlemanly  grace,  and  there 
the  roughest  boorishness.  Yet  such  was  the  every-day  life  in  the 
mines.  Never  were  the  ideas  of  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  more 
practically  carried  out ;  never  was  there  a  purer  social  democracy  ; 
and  no  one  seemed  to  feel  or  notice  it. 

During  the  evening  the  groom  made  his  appearance  among  us. 
He  was  toasted  and  called  upon  to  rr.ake  a  speech.  It  was  brief. 
"Boys,"  he  said,  "when  I  started  to  California  in  '49,  I  left  be- 
hind me  the  girl  I  had  loved  ever  since  I  was  a  school-boy.  When 
I  went  back  it  was  just  to  see  her,  bid  her  wait  a  little  longer  and  I 
would  return  and  claim  her  as  my  own.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  bringing  her  here,  where,  save  for  your  kindness  and  society,  she 
would  be  isolated  ;  but  times  had  changed.  I  found  her  depending 
on  her  own  exertions.  She  was  teaching  :  the  work  was  hard  ;  so  we 
joined  hands  as  we  long  since  had  joined  hearts,  and  came  to  seek 
our  fortunes  together.  Thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  this  reception 
shows  :  I  bespeak  its  continuance." 

Charley  stood  among  his  old  partners  as  he  spoke.  Their  eyes 
were  bright,  and  their  hearts  glad.  As  he  alluded  to  his  wife's  avoca- 
tion, we  each  instinctively  turned  towards  the  Squire.  The  flush 
on  his  face  had  gone,  the  flash  of  his  eye  was  subdued,  there  was 
an  anxious  look  upon  his  features ;  all  his  gay  spirits  had  departed, 
and  he  became  as  silent  as  those  gloomy  mute  remembrancers  the 
Egyptians  were  wont  to  introduce  in  their  feasts. 

As  the  night  w^ore  on,  the  fun  in  camp  grew  fast  and  furious,  until 
some  one  suggested  that  we  might  disturb  the  sleepers  in  the  cottage. 
Then,  but  not  until  the  gray  of  morning  was  fast  turning  to  crimson 
and  gold,  the  camp  was  still  —  a  stillness  unbroken  save  by  the  leap 
of  the  water  in  the  brook,  or  the  far-off  echo  of  some  retiring  miner's 
song,  who  strove  to  recall  the  snatches  of  melody  which  had  rolled 
up  the  mountain  sides  from  our  camping-place.  Our  company 
gathered  a  few  embers  from  the  dying  fire,  to  warm  some  coffee  be- 
fore seeking  our  Sunday's  rest.  We  were  all  silent,  waiting  the  boil- 
ing of  the  pot.  The  Squire,  who  from  the  moment  of  Charley's 
speech  had  not  opened  his  mouth,  now  stood  before  the  fire,  and 
waving  his  hands,  began  : — 

"  Boys,  I  knowed  it.  As  soon  as  I  hearn  tell  Charley  had  got  a  wife, 
a  sort  er  feeling  came  over  me  she  wur  a  school-marm.  I  felt  it  in 
my  bones,  and  they  never  tells  me  a  lie,  they  don't.  Boys,  a  school- 
marm'll  git  the  better  of  a  dozen  men,  and  jnake  them  think  they're 
nowhar.  I  don't  want  to  give  no  advice,  but  I'm  going.  I  can't 
stand  no  more  school-marms." 

The  Squire  drank  his  coffee,  entered  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes returned  with  a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand  and,  his  odd  volume  of 
law  under  his  arm.  Ke  looked  fondly  at  our  uncomfortable  cabin ; 
he  looked  fondly  at  the  stream  that  rolled  by,  and  at  the  tall  moun- 
tains that  rose  on  either  hand  ;  he  looked  fondly  at  each  member  of 
the  company,  and  the  great  tears  rolled  down  the  giant's  tawny 
cheeks.     "  Good-bye,  boys  :  I'm  the  victim  of  school-marms."     \^"e 
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begged  him  to  stay,  but  even  Woodgate's  arguments  were  for  once 
unavailing.  He  stepped  lightly  down  the  path  ;  he  stopped  at  the 
spring,  took  one  long  draught  of  its  cool  waters,  and  when  he  reached 
the  turn  in  the  road  he  turned  full  around,  and  with  slightly  elevated 
voice,  said,  "  Good-bye,  boys  !     I'm  going  inter  law,  and  inter  politics." 

III. — A  Woman  in  Camp. 

Towards  the  fall  of  '54  and  the  spring  of  '55,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  social  life  in  the  mines  of  California.  It  had  begun  before 
that  time  in  the  cities,  but  the  remote  mining  towns  had  scarcely  felt 
any  difference  since  the  good  old  times  of  '49.  But  at  this  period  the 
wave  had  reached  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  each  town  began  to  as- 
sume somewhat  of  a  home-like  appearance.  It  was  the  arrival  of 
women  who  were  true  to  themselves  and  their  womanhood  that  changed 
the  moral  condition  of  societ)\  Our  camp  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
ceive any  gifts  from  this  precious  wave  of  emigration.  But  one  who 
deserved  the  name  of  woman  had  been  known  among  us,  Mrs.  Regan, 
a  poor  old  Irishwoman,  whose  husband  was  a  drunken  tyrant,  and 
whose  life  was  one  of  hardship  and  suffering.  Once  Squire  Sampsel 
had  opportunely  arrived  on  the  spot  just  as  Regan  had  struck  her 
senseless  to  the  ground.  The  Squire  interfered,  and  as  Regan  was 
a  very  powerful  man,  a  terrific  encounter  followed,  in  which  the  Squire 
was  not  only  victorious,  but  gave  the  brute  a  thorough  thrashing,  with 
the  threat  to  "let  daylight  through  him  if  he  ever  did  so  again."  So 
Regan  feared  and  hated  him,  and  for  a  while  spared  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Regan,  though  holding  a  sort  of  post  of  honor  as  "  a  good  woman," 
was  yet  the  devoted  slave  of  her  liege-lord,  and  bore  his  abuse  and 
insults  with  unflinching  constancy ;  but  her  dark  life  was  bounded  by 
her  own  cabin.  The  news  of  an  arrival  such  as  Mrs.  Farilla  among 
us  had  awakened  the  first  pleasant  emotion  she  had  known  for 
years,  and  her  face  had  actually  beamed  out  from  the  thick  clouds 
of  distrust  and  heliDlessness  under  which  it  was  covered  when  she  had 
been  engaged  to  make  the  preparations  for  her  coming,  and  became 
actually  radiant  as  she  saw  the  bride  arrive.  There  was  hope  for  her 
in  the  very  presence  of  a  good  woman  ;  and  who  knows  the  depths  of 
unuttered  tenderness  that  sprung  forth  when,  as  Mrs.  Farilla  alighted, 
this  rough,  "blear-eyed,  ugly  old  woman,"  as  Jim  Andrews  had  called 
her,  kissed  the  lady's  hand  and  greeted  her  with  :  "  Yez  welcome  as 
the  beautiful  flowers  the  rain  has  brought  on  the  hills,  yez  are,"  as  she 
showed  her  into  the  cabin  ?  "  It's  not  for  the  loikes  of  ye  to  see  much 
here,  but  ye  must  think  of  them  lovin'  hearts  and  willin'  hands  that 
hev  done  all  they  could  for  yez."  The  tender  pressure  of  the  lady's 
hand  on  hers  lifted  the  curtain  that  hung  over  her  heart  for  years, 
and  for  the  moment  her  features  seemed  glorified.  From  that  mo- 
ment Mrs.  Regan  was  another  w^oman  ;  she  stood  upon  another  pedes- 
tal in  her  own  estimation,  and  the  first  good  work  of  a  "woman  in 
camp"  was  begun. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  the  Squire  took  his  departure  "inter 
law  and  inter  politics."  It  was  still  Sunday  morning  when  we  awoke  ; 
the  sun  had  arisen  above  the  mountains  and  was  flooding  our  little 
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valley  with  its  splendor.  We  knew  it  was  about  ten  o'clock,  for  the 
light  never  crept  over  the  hills  and  came  down  upon  us  before  that 
hour,  so  secluded  were  we  by  the  high  range  of  hills.  A  burst  of  real 
melody  too  was  flooding  the  air,  sometimes  with  a  full,  rich  tone,  then 
sinking  away  until  it  sounded  like  the  sweet  warble  of  a  bird : — 

"  Come,  my  soul,  thou  must  be  waking, 
Now  is  breaking 
O'er  this  earth  another  day : 
Come,  to  Him  who  made  this  splendor 

See  Thou  render 
All  thy  feeble  strength  can  pay." 

"Boys,  what's  that?"  came  in  an  agitated  tone  from  the  bunk  of 
Jim  Andrews.  The  Doctor  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  ;  Ned  Purple 
and  Ben  Fuller  sprang  from  bed  and  cautiously  approached  the  front 
door  which  had  always  been  left  wide  open  during  the  night  for  venti- 
lating ])urposes.  Woodgate  yawned,  sat  up,  listened,  and  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  with  :  "  Well,  boys,  I  expect  the  millenniinn's  come,  and 
Squire  Sampsel's  prophecy  will  be  true  ;  that  school-marm  will  get  the 
better  of  half-a-dozen  of  us." 

We  soon  had  hurried  on  our  scanty  wardrobe  and  stood  peeping  out 
of  the  door.  There  was  Charley's  wife,  a  trim  little  woman,  in  a 
neatly-fitting  dress  of  calico,  an  apron  over  it,  and  both  belted  around 
a  slender  waist,  flitting  about  from  house  to  summer-kitchen,  then  to 
the  spring,  then  back  to  the  stove,  preparing  breakfast,  and  singing 
away  with  as  light  heart  and  cheerful  voice  as  though  surrounded  by 
the  luxuries  and  friendships  of  the  home  she  had  but  lately  quitted. 
There  too  stood  Mrs.  Regan,  a  perfect  contrast  in  all  save  their  true 
womanhood,  which  made  a  bond  between  them  that  beautified  the  one 
and  softened  the  other. 

Jim  Andrews,  as  usual,  was  the  first  to  speak.  Turning  to  us  with 
a  softer  voice  than  we  had  ever  heard  from  him  before,  a  tear  glisten- 
ing in  the  depths  of  his  clear  gray  eye,  he  said  :  '•  Goll  darn  it !  why 
on  airth  did  he  bring  the  critter  to  sich  a  place  as  this  ?  I'd  rather 
lose  my  arm,  boys,"  and  he  raised  his  brawny  right  arm  aloft — "yes, 
I'd  rather  lose  anything  in  the  world  than  to  see  that  air  piece  of  hu- 
manity go  to  the  bad.  Darn  it !  I'll  crack  the  cocoanut  of  the  fust 
feller  that  cracks  a  wink  onter  her  myself"  \  and  the  warm-hearted  fel- 
low turned  away  with  a  sigh  of  such  deep  meaning  that  we  could  not 
but  smile,  though  we  knew  it  meant,  "she  must  meet  her  destiny,  and 
go  off  with  some  other  feller." 

Charley  presently  came  up  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast.  This 
made  us  all  a  little  panicky,  and  could  we  have  found  any  excuse, 
most  of  us  would  gladly  have  refused  ;  but  none  was  possible.  Has- 
tily performing  our  ablutions,  we  prepared  to  accompany  Charley  to 
his  home.  As  we  left  our  cabin,  the  Doctor  stepped  back,  and  as  he 
lingered  we  were  all  seated  at  the  table  in  the  dinipg-room  before  he 
made  his  appearance.  When  he  did,  his  object  in  loitering  was  very 
visible.  His  red  nose  peered  through  a  coating  of  flour  under  which 
he  had  striven  to  hide  its  heightened  color,  and  loomed  up  like  a 
danger-signal  through  a  heavy  fog. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  influence  in  table-cloths.     I  will  defy  any 
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man  to  sit  down  to  a  dirty,  coffee-soiled  table-cloth  in  a  restaurant,  or 
even  in  his  own  home,  and  not  feel  premonitory  symptoms  of  despera- 
tion. We  are  noted  for  a  suicidal  mania  in  the  Golden  State.  How 
much  of  it  depends  on  soiled  table-linen  I  have  not  the  statistics  at 
hand  to  prove  ;  but  I  appeal  to  every  homeless  Californian  to  know 
whether  at  times  there  have  not  been  such  feelings  of  disgust  come 
over*  him  as  he  has  tried  to  eat  a  restaurant  meal,  with  the  napkins 
and  table-cloth  mapped  out  in  great  islands  of  gravy  and  continents 
of  coffee,  that  he  has  become  utterly  reckless  of  the  future.  Now  a 
nice,  clean,  white  table-cloth  has  as  contrar}'-  an  effect  as  can  be,  in- 
spiring self-respect,  regard  for  one's  fellows,  cheerfulness  and  hope. 
The  table-cloth  on  Charley's  table  was  snowy  white.  It  fairly  gleamed 
upon  most  of  us,  who  for  five  years  had  never  sat  at  the  table  with  a 
woman  or  with  a  table-cloth.  Our  bad  habits  would  occasionally 
break  out  in  "poking  fun"  at  each  other.  For  instance,  when  we 
talked  about  literature,  Ned  Purple  looked  directly  at  the  Doctor's 
nose  as  he  announced  "he  was  the  best  read m3.n  in  the  company  ;  " 
and  when  Jim  Andrews  accounted  for  the  ruddy  complexion  of  the 
disciple  of  Esculapiusfrom  the  fact  that  he  was  cook,  and  had  to  stand 
over  the  fire  a  great  deal,  Woodgate  very  ungenerously  suggested  that 
the  Doctor's  countenance  was  lighted  from  "the  fires  within."  These 
little  personalities,  however,  were  not  responded  to  by  the  little  lady, 
and  soon  the  conversation  flowed  into  other  channels  ;  and  before 
breakfast  was  over,  we  each  felt  the  influence  of  a  refined  woman's 
society. 

We  stood  before  taking  our  departure  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad- 
spreading  live-oak,  and  looked  at  the  brilliant  scene  the  flora  of  beau- 
tiful California  had  spread  before  us.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  our  hostess 
as  she  leant  on  her  husband's  arm,  "  this  is  Sunday.  My  husband  in- 
forms me  there  is  no  church  here,  and  no  clergyman.  If  you  have 
not  other  engagements  for  the  day,  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to 
occupy  your  time  with  us,  reading  at  home,  or  making  yourselves  guides 
to  us  over  the  beautiful  hills,  or  to  the  sweet  little  nooks  which  no 
doubt  you  have  discovered  in  many  places."  For  a  moment  we  were 
silent ;  but  the  attractions  at  the  gaming-tables,  the  drinking-saloons 
and  dance-houses  of  San  Antace  faded  before  us,  and  from  that  day, 
Sunday  became  to  us  indeed  a  day  of  rest —  the  most  delightful  day 
of  our  mining  lives. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  woman's  character  was  its  utter  absence 
of  obtrusiveness.  There  was  nothing  that  roused  our  antagonism  in 
anything  she  said  or  did.'  We  gradually  lost  interest  in  those  things 
that  once  enticed  us.  Some  of  us  still  v.'ould  engage  in  a  little  game 
of  "  draw  poker,"  or  "  old  sledge,"  for  the  drinks  ;  Jim  Andrews  would 
sometimes  return  home  with  a  scratched  face  or  a  black  eye  ;  the 
Doctor  still  would  occasionally  get  in  at  a  late  hour,  and  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  place  for  his  clothes,  and  tumble  in  with  them  on  : 
but  all  this  gradually  disappeared,  and  it  was  wonderful  how  much 
less  were  the  effects  of  evaporation  on  our  ten-gallon  cask. 

Towards  evening  of  that  very  day  we  wandered  away  to  San  Antace 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  buying  grub  ;  but  we  returned  sober  and 
; in  good  spirits  long  before  midnight,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment, 
10 
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found  our  bunks  all  made  up,  presenting  quite  a  bed-like  appearance, 
with  a  mattressy  look,  and  clean  sheets  on  them.  The  mattresses  we 
found  had  been  made  from  the  giant  ferns  that  grow  abundantly  all 
over  the  State.  They  had  been  gathered  and  placed  on  each  bed 
under  the  lower  blankets,  which  were  tucked  carefully  around  them  : 
the  sheets  were  marked  with  the  maiden  name  of  our  hostess.  Jim 
Andrews  carefully  took  the  sheets  off  of  his  bed,  averring  that  it  was 
too  late  to  take  a  bath  that  night,  but  he'd  have  to  do  it  before  he 
could  "sile  them  air  new-fangled  notions." 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  freight-wagons  brought  piles  of  trunks 
and  bundles  and  boxes  to  our  camp.  They  contained  the  household 
goods  of  Farilla ;  and  soon,  with  the  aid  of  their  contents,  his  house 
looked  like  an  old-time  home  indeed.  Among  other  things,  a  guitar 
for  his  wife  and  a  flute  for  himself,  but  best  of  all,  to  us  poor  book- 
less mortals,  some  fifty  volumes  of  well-selected  books  of  history, 
travel,  poetry.  How  those  books  were  prized  !  How  they  glittered 
before  our  eyes  with  a  radiance  that  dimmed  even  our  gold  washed 
with  labor  from  the  mine!  They  could  always  furnish,  us  with  com- 
panionship and  profit,  and  we  read  them,  handling  them  as  carefully 
as  a  mother  does  her  first  child,  or  a  little  girl  her  first  doll.  The 
hours  of  many  an  evening  were  spent  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
books  we  read,  and  even  Jim  Andrews  learned  in  time  to  forego  his 
visits  to  San  Antace  and  listen  to  the  conversations  held  in  that 
plateau,  beneath  the  silent  stars,  about  books  and  men  he  had  never 
heard  of  before. 

On  the  first  of  Januar)',  1855,  there  was  a  terrific  storm  burst  upon 
the  whole  State,  The  winds  blew  and  howled  in  great  gusts  ;  the  rain 
fell  in  great  torrents  for  several  days  ;  the  trees  on  the  mountain-sides 
were  falling  with  great  crashes  ;  the  streams  swelled  to  torrents.  Our 
plateau  was  almost  a  mass  of  mud,  nor  did  we  stir  from  the  house, 
except  at  rare  intervals,  until  the  storm  abated.  The  storm  brought 
joy  to  the  miners,  though  every  house  in  San  Antace  was  unroofed, 
and  on  the  roads  to  the  principal  cities  bridges  were  swept  away  and 
the  whole  country  isolated.  But  with  the  joy  came  work  —  work  in 
the  rain,  work  in  the  ravines,  work  covered  with  mud  and  spray. 
Day  after  day  the  weary  miners  returned  to  their  camps,  some  with 
fair  wages,  some  with  just  suflicient  to  meet  expenses,  some  with 
barely  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  hunger  from  the  door.  There  were 
pains  creeping  on  the  limbs  of  young  men  as  well  as  old  ;  there  were 
stiffened  joints,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  laid  many  a  gallant  fellow 
low.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  prostrated  hundreds  ;  insufficient  food, 
wet  clothing,  great  exposure  were  followed  by  their  natural  results. 
Hundreds  lay  sick,  suffering,  dying,  with  no  friend  to  cheer,  no 
mother  or  sister  to  watch.  Our  doctor  was  kept  continually  busy. 
Day  and  night  he  was  away  with  the  sick,  to  return  weary  at  night 
witla  tales  of  sickness  and  misery  and  destitution  t4iat  we  could  hardly 
imagine  existed  so  near  us. 

A  short  distance  from  us,  on  one  of  the  ravines  that  in  the  winter 
emptied  its  waters  in  the  creek  on  which  we  were  mining,  but  v.hich 
in  summer  was  perfectly  dry,  a  party  of  four  young  men  had  taken  a 
claim,  and  had  prepared  the  bed  of  the  ravine  for  working  when  the 
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rain  came.  They  were  using  long  sluices,  and  from  indications  dis- 
covered in  the  summer  and  fall,  thought  they  had  a  peculiarly  good 
claim.  The  rains  had  enabled  them  to  work,  and  their  hopes  were 
in  a  great  measure  realised  ;  but  it  required  incessant  labor,  and 
during  the  heaviest  rains,  lest  the  water  should  fail  before  they  could 
accomplish  their  work.  Night  and  day  these  poor  fellows  labored, 
all  full  of  hope,  full  of  anticipation  of  the  future.  A  few  months  and 
they  would  be  able  to  return  home,  and  realise  the  dreams  of  their 
hearts'  best  hope.  But  their  exertions  were  too  much  for  them. 
One  by  one  they  sickened  ;  pneumonia  seized  upon  them,  a  most 
violent  form  of  dysentery  upon  the  youngest  and  feeblest.  The  three 
elder  recovered,  but  shattered  in  health  to  such  an  extent  they  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  such  hard  work  ;  they  saw  the  harvest-time 
going  by,  they  knew  another  long,  dreary  year  must  elapse  if  their 
claim  was  not  now  wrought  out,  and  in  very  desperation  they  worked, 
only  in  fair  weather,  to  be  sure,  but  even  then  when  they  should  not. 
The  younger  failed  rapidly, —  he  v/as  draAving  near  his  end.  The 
Doctor  returned  one  day  from  a  visit  to  their  cabin,  much  disturbed 
in  spirit.  The  young  man  had  asked  him  to  pray  with  him.  He  could 
not.  Jim  Andrews  suggested  he  should  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Farilla.  The 
Doctor  acted  on  his  advice.  That  afternoon  her  lithe  figure  was  seen 
threading  her  way  over  the  hill  with  a  little  bowl  in  her  hands.  She 
entered  the  cabin.  Its  occupant  looked  at  her  from  his  bed  strangely 
out  of  his  dark  staring  eyes,  and  then  turned  away  with  a  groan. 
"  Frank,"  she  said,  for  she  had  heard  him  so  called,  "  Frank,  the 
Doctor  tells  me  you  are  very  sick  indeed,  and  I  want  you  to  take 
some  of  this  nice  jelly  I  have  brought  you ;  the  Doctor  says  it  can- 
not do  you  any  harm,  and  it  will  help  you  perhaps."  She  put  the 
spoon  to  his  lips  ;  with  a  great  gulp  he  swallowed  its  contents.  "  Be- 
sides, Frank,  the  Doctor  tells  me  you  wished  him  to  pray  with  you. 
You  can  pray  even  in  your  weakness  better  for  yourself  than  any  one 
else  can  for  you ;  for  remember,  my  dear  brother,"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  fevered  brow,  "remember  the  Saviour  has  told  us,  'Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  "  An  inquiring  light 
glided  into  his  eye.  She  placed  that  fair,  smooth,  beautiful  hand  — 
beautiful  not  then  for  its  whiteness  and  symmetry,  but  for  the  office  it 
was  performing  —  upon  his  brow,  and  repeated,  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  and  gently  falling  on  her  knees, 
breathed  a  prayer,  then  arose,  kissed  his  forehead  and  vanished  down 
the  hill. 

The  Doctor  stepped,  into  the  cabin  a  few  moments  after.  The 
light  had  not  left  his  ej^e  ;  he  heeded  not  the  Doctor  nor  his  questions, 
but  raised  his  hands  upwards,  and  with  the  glory  still  upon  his  face, 
repeated,  "  No  —  wise  —  cast  —  out,"  and  had  stepped  upon  the  shores 
of  Eternity. 

T.  W.  B. 

[concluded  in   THB  NBXT  MUMBBR.J 
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JUST  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Horace  F.  Clark  —  second  only  to 
his  father-in-law,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  as  a  railway  magnate 
and  a  power  in  Wall  Street  —  and  but  a  few  weeks  before  that  besom 
of  destruction,  the  crisis  of  1873,  swept  over  the  land,  it  was  estimated 
that  his  securities  would  realise  at  any  time,  when  sold,  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars  for  his  estate,  after  paying  off  all  loans  and  charges  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  if  they  had  been  sold  at  that  time  this  expecta- 
tion would  have  been  more  than  realised.  But  unfortunately  for  those 
concerned,  he  left  them  so  placed  that  when  the  storm  came  they  were 
literally  lost,  and  the  estate  that  was  valued  at  this  large  amount  before 
the  crisis,  was  worth  absolutely  nothing  after  it  had  spent  its  force. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  except  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss.  There  are  thousands  of  instances  where  the  bulk  of  large  for- 
tunes, and  the  whole  of  small  ones,  were  carried  away  by  this  disaster; 
and  those  whose  barks  were  launched  on  the  uncertain  sea  of  Wall  Street 
were,  as  a  rule,  the  heaviest  individual  losers.  One  of  the  richest  and 
most  influential  speculators  of  "  the  Vanderbilt  party,"  the  Treasurer 
of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Vanderbilt  railways,  and  Vice-President  of 
a  leading  New  York  bank,  had  to  dispose  of  his  yacht,  and  convey  his 
Fifth  Avenue  residence  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  I  know  of  more  than  one  of  those  shipwrecked 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  who  were  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash  before  the  crisis,  who,  nevertheless,  had  not  enough  left 
after  it  came  upon  them  to  pay  their  hotel-bills  for  a  single  week,  and 
who,  after  subsisting  for  a  time  upon  small  loans  from  their  friends, 
were  forced  to  try  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
The  cases  of  impoverishment  and  pecuniary  distress  resulting  from 
such  violent  changes  of  fortune  that  are  hidden  even  from  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  those  concerned,  are,  of  course,  far  more  numerous 
than  those  that  transpire,  and  want  has  been  an  unwelcome  visitor 
since  the  crisis  in  many  previously  opulent  homes. 

History  will  correctly  attribute  the  panic  of  1873  to  the  overbuilding 
of  railways,  coupled  with  undue  bank  expansion  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
cessive loans  on  stock  collaterals,  as  well  as  to  an  inelastic  currency. 
The  failure  of  one  Wall  Street  banking-house  connected  with  this 
railway  building  interest  undoubtedly  started  the  procession  of  sus- 
pensions of  other  houses  similarly  situated  which  involved  the  great 
event,  the  fear  of  their  depositors  being  that  their  deposits  might  be 
engulphed  in  the  enterprises  in  which  these  firms  were  concerned  ; 
and  it  proved  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  If  Kenyon  Cox  &  Co., 
Jay  Cooke  &c  Co.,  Fisk  &  Hatch,  and  Henry  Clews  &  Co.  had  not 
been  extensive  bankers  —  the  custodians  of  large  amounts  of  money 
belonging  to  thousands  of  others  —  as  well  as  the  financial  agents  of 
railway  companies,  their  failure  would  not  have  produced  this  memor- 
able disaster,  and  the  collapse  of  one  of  their  number  would  not  have 
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led,  after  the  manner  of  the  proverbial  row  of  bricks,  to  the  failure  of 
the  rest.  The  inflammable  Mansard  roofs  of  these  houses  of  high 
standing,  however,  were  no  sooner  touched  by  the  spark  of  mistrust 
than  they  ignited,  and  the  conflagration  spread  not  only  through  Wall 
Street  and  the  banks,  but  the  whole  financial  community  from  Maine 
to  Texas.  Such  structures  were  inconsistent  with  sound  banking  and 
proper  conservatism,  besides  being  dangerous  to  their  surroundings 
and  the  country  at  large  ;  and  now  that  nothing  remains  of  them  but 
their  ruins,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  we  are  likely  to  be  free  from 
this  danger  in  our  midst  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  for  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  any  future  attempt  —  however  well  intended  —  to  build 
jMansard  roofs  out  of  such  vmsubstantial  materials  as  private  credit 
and  public  confidence,  Avill  be  looked  upon  with  a  suspicion  it  will  be 
unprofitable  to  invite. 

Of  the  six  thousand  miles  of   new  railways  built  in   the  United 
States  in  1872,  all  but  a  small  proportion  was  in  excess  of  the  actual 
wants  of  the  countr}' ;  and  the  rate  of  construction  in  1873  was  even 
greater  than  in  the  previous  5'ear,  while  the  average  annual  expendi- 
tures for  such  during  the  last  five  years  exceeded  four  hundred  mil- 
lions.    If  these  new  lines  had  been  built  by  previously  subscribed 
capital,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  urge  against  their  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  but  they  were  constructed  on  a  false  financial  system,  each  one 
being  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  depended  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  sale  of  its  bonds  for  the  means  of  construction. 
This  was  fraught  with  danger  at  every  step  ;  and  little  was  needed  to 
precipitate  its  downfall,  with  ruinous  consequences,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  all  concerned.     A  good  deal  could  be  said  about  the  commercial 
ethics  of  the  case  of  private  bankers  diverting  their  deposits  to  hazard- 
ous enterprises,  but  this  may  be  safely  left  to  i^ublic  opinion.     It  was  to 
the  excessive  construction  of  railways,  in  combination  with  over-impor- 
tations, general  over-trading,  and  undue  bank  expansion,  especially  in 
loans  on  speculative  stocks  in  Wall   Street,  followed  by  a  sudden 
calling  in  of  these,  and  a  suspension  of  discounts,  that  the  panic  of 
1857  was  owing;  but  the  partial  failure  of  the  Western  crops  in  that 
year,  as  in  1837  —  chiefly  in  consequence  of  continuous  rains  when  the 
ripening  sun  was  needed  —  immensely  aggravated  it,  and  reduced  the 
West  to  as  bad  a  financial  condition  as  it  had  been  placed  in  twenty 
years  before.     Western  bankruptcy  reacted  disastrously  on  the  East, 
and  through  the  first  half  of  1858  protested  paper  in  the  Atlantic  cities 
was  as  ''thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa."     The  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended specie  payments  in  the  beginning  of  October  1857,  and  all  the 
other  banks  in  the  country  thereupon  did  likewise  ;  but  by  a  determined 
effort  the  former  resumed  in  the  following  December.     Stocks  and 
Wall  Street  operations  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  panic  of  1837, 
but  much  to  do  with  that  of  1857.     The  former  was  more  particularly 
a  commercial  panic  than  any  we  have  experienced  since.     Reckless 
land  speculations,  especially  in  the  West,  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
Government  selling  large  tracts  of  the  public  domain  there,  its  receipts 
from  this  source  amounting  to  about  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
year  1836.     The  credit  system  prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent,  and 
all  the  banks  were  expanded  as  they  had  never  been  before  —  the  e.x- 
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ample  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  its  cotton  and  tobacco  speculations 
having  been  their  guide  instead  of  their  warning  —  while  railway  build- 
ing was  being  pushed  with  great  rapidity,  and  over-trading  was  gen- 
eral in  all  directions.  This  was  nearly  as  much  the  case  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  consequence  was  seen  in  a  panic  in 
both  countries.  The  heavy  losses  and  extinction  of  wealth  by  the 
great  fire  of  1835  in  New  York,  was  not  without  influence  in  producing 
the  disaster  of  1837,  which  led  to  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember in  that  year  j  for  New  York  was  then,  before  so  many  other 
large  cities  had  grown  up  to  their  present  proportions,  far  more  the 
United  States  than  it  is  now.  When  in  May,  1837,  the  New  York 
banks  suspended  specie  payments,  the  other  banks  without  exception 
followed  suit,  and  the  panic  raged  till  bankruptcy  was  all  but  univer- 
sal from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

There  was  ample  cause  in  the  previous  condition  of  affairs  for  the 
panics  of  1837  and  1857,  but  the  crisis  of  1873  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap in  a  clear  sky.  It  burst  upon  the  nation  in  the  midst  of  general 
prosperity,  conservative  trading  —  bank  expansion  and  undue  railway 
building  excepted  —  and  abundant  crops,  and,  therefore,  if  both  found 
and  left  it  in  a  far  better  condition  to  recover  from  the  prestrating 
effects  of  the  disaster  than  it  was  in  1857.  The  West  was  rich  where 
it  had  been  before  ruined.  Nevertlieless,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  it  suffered  heavily  ;  although  the  farming  interest  was  less 
affected  by  the  panic  than  any  other,  the  foreign  demand  for  our  super- 
abundant produce  having  been,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  even 
more  active  than  usual. 

Among  the  substantially  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  befoi'e  the 
crisis  was  the  improvement  in  our  ship-building  trade,  which  Congress 
may  be  said  to  have  legislated  out  of  existence  during  the  war  and 
for  some  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  progress 
in  this  direction  will  be  only  very  temporarily  interrupted,  if  at  all,  and 
that  the  country  will  gradually  recover  its  lost  ground  in  this  important 
branch  of  industry.  The  new  line  of  steamers  built  in  Pennsylvania 
to  run  between  Philadelphia  and  England,  and  the  new  steamers  built 
for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  are  an  earnest  of  what  maybe  expected 
in  the  future.  This  Philadelphia  line  embraces  the  only  American 
steamers  sailing  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  ;  and  of  the 
entire  imports  and  exports  of  the  country  during  the  year  ending  with 
June  1873,  more  than  seventy-three  per  cent,  were  carried  in  foreign 
vessels,  while  in  the  previous  financial  year  the  percentage  was  three 
per  cent,  higher.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  repeal 
or  reduce  the  heavy  import  duties  on  the  materials  used  in  ship-build- 
ing, and  so  remove  the  drag  which  has  so  long  existed  upon  enter- 
prises of  this  character,  and  open  a  field  of  employment  for  thousands. 
There  will  doubtless  be  strong  opposition  to  this  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  receipts  of  the  Government  both  from  customs  and  in- 
ternal revenue  having  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  fallen  far  short 
of  the  previous  average,  as  well  as  much  below  the  disbursements  of 
the  Treasury  ;  but  relief  ought  to  be  given  in  this  direction  although 
the  burden  may  have  to  be  shifted  to  other  commodities,  and  notwith- 
standing that  increased  taxation  has  become  necessary  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  public  credit.  The  customs  receipts  will  continue  light 
under  the  present  tariff  for  a  long  time  to  come,  by  reason  of  greatly 
diminished  importations,  the  result  of  general  retrenchment  and  econ- 
omy ;  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  falling  off  in  our  exports.  The 
balance  of  trade  has  hitherto  been  heavily  against  us,  involving  large 
shipments  of  gold  to  liquidate  it,  although  there  was  a  decided  im- 
provement in  this  respect  in  1873  ;  and  the  turn  our  commerce  has 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  crisis  will,  at  least  temporarily,  reduce 
this  balance  to  a  mere  trifle,  if  it  does  not  turn  it  actually  in  our  favor, 
thus  enabling  us  to  keep  the  gold  we  would  otherwise  have  to  export 
—  an  important  gain  in  view  of  ultimate  resumption.  The  mere  re- 
duction in  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel,  consequent  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  railway  construction  and  improvement,  will  greatly  contribute 
to  this  result. 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  crisis  has  been  to  teach  the  people  individ- 
ually a  good  lesson  in  practical  economy,  as  well  as  to  explode  the 
mistaken  idea,  previously  prevailing,  that  great  panics  are  impossible 
on  a  paper-money  basis.  Our  inconvertible  currency  had  been  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  a  medium  that  protected  us  from  such  violent 
perturbations  as  those  that  convulsed  the  financial  and  commercial 
world  in  the  United  States  in  1837  and  1857,  and  a  suspension  of 
greenback  payment  by  the  banks  during  the  greenback  era  was  almost 
universally  regarded  as  impossible.  Yet  the  event  has  proved  that  a 
worse  financial  panic,  in  some  respects,  may  be  experienced  during 
a  period  of  specie  suspension  than  has  ever  been  known  under 
opposite  conditions.  The  currency  and  the  public  credit  passed 
through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  but  confidence  in  the  protective  power 
of  irredeemable  paper  money,  as  well  as  in  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, has  been  rudely  shaken ;  and  more  than  ever  before  since  the 
passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act,  the  public  mind  is  directed  to  the 
question  of  resuming  specie  payments. 

It  is  not  generally  recognised,  however,  that  the  first  step  taken  by 
Congress  towards  this  end  should  be  the  saving  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  pledged  with  the  Treasury  by  the  national  banks  to  secure 
their  circulation.  The  banks  have  received  ninety  per  cent,  of  notes 
against  the  par  of  bonds  deposited,  while  they  draw  interest  on  the 
full  amount  of  the  latter ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  measure  of 
national  economy,  the  people  are  justified  in  demanding  that  interest 
on  so  much  of  these  bonds  as  is  represented  by  currency  should  cease 
while  they  are  thus  held  by  the  Treasury.  As  the  national  bank-note 
circulation  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions,  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  referred  to  aggregates  about  twenty  millions  in 
coin  annually.  At  present  this  payment  is  practically  a  subsidy  to 
the  banks.  Moreover,  the  national  bank  currency  is  an  element  of 
weakness  in  our  financial  system,  and  the  sooner  it  is  replaced  by 
greenbacks  the  better.  ,  It  is  defective  in  not  being  itself  a  legal 
tender,  but  redeemable  in  legal  tenders,  and  in  not  being  available 
for  bank  reserves  ;  while  it  constitutes  a  formidable  bar  to  the  resun^ip- 
tion  of  specie  payments,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  under  existing  circum- 
stances would  involve  resumption  by  every  national  bank  as  well  as 
the  Treasury,  and  the  amount  of  coin  reser^-e  necessary  for  this  pur- 
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pose  would  be  very  much  greater  than  if  the  Treasury  alone  had  to 
resume  on  an  all-greenback  currency.  In  order  to  effect  the  substi- 
tution of  greenbacks  for  national  bank-notes,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  amend  the  National  Currency  Act,  by  r^equiring 
the  banks  to  redeem  their  hypothecated  bonds  with  their  notes  within 
a  given  period,  and  provide  a  penalty  for  their  failure  to  do  so  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  new 
greenbacks  in  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
the  national  bank-notes  cancelled,  and  to  buy  from  each  bank  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  its  surrendered  notes  at  the  current  market  price  in 
New  York,  thus  enabling  it  to  make  an  immediate  exchange  of  its 
own  notes  for  greenbacks  if  it  preferred  this  course  to  taking  up  its 
bonds  entire.  The  banks  would  thus  be  left  to  bank  on  their  deposits 
and  greenbacks,  as  the  State  banks  have  done  for  some  years  past. 

As,  however,  the  city  banks  bank  on  their  deposits,  while  those  in 
the  country  bank  to  a  great  extent  on  their  circulation,  one  effect  of 
the  withdrawal  of  national  bank-notes  might  be  to  cause  a  few  of  the 
smallest  and  least  important  of  the  latter  to  go  into  liquidation,  or 
induce  them  to  reorganise  under  the  State  laws  —  the  principal  ad- 
vantage they  now  derive  from  which,  aside  from  public  confidence,  is 
their  circulation.  But  the  interest  of  the  people  is  paramount  to  that 
of  the  national  banks ;  and  if  the  State  banks  in  existence,  both  in 
city  and  country,  can  afford  to  do  business  without  circulation,  so 
could  the  national  banks.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  however, 
if  opposed  to  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  the  bank  notes,  to 
save  the  interest  on  the  bonds  referred  to,  without  calling  in  the 
latter,  by  simply  amending  the  National  Currency  Act  so  as  to 
authorise  the  suspension  of  interest  payments  on  such  bonds,  or  at 
least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  same,  while  deposited  by  the  banks  with 
the  Treasury  ;  to  which  a  provision  might  be  added  that  whenever  the 
banks  saw  fit  to  redeem  them  with  their  notes,  greenbacks  should 
be  simultaneously  issued  in  their  stead,  by  the  purchase  and  cancella- 
tion of  a  corresponding  amount  of  United  States  bonds.  But,  judg- 
ing by  the  large  dividends  most  of  the  national  banks  have  paid  since 
their  organisation,  they  could  well  afford  to  suffer  the  loss  of  interest 
on  their  pledged  bonds,  and  would  prefer  to  retain  their  circulation. 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in 
his  report  for  1873,  says  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West  have  earned 
a  very  small  percentage  on  their  capital.  There  is,  moreover,  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  would 
be  any  less  either  in  this  event,  or  that  of  the  substitution  of  green- 
backs for  bank  notes,  than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  subject  is  one 
of  much  interest  to  tax-payers. 

There  has  been  much  said  concerning  the  redundancy  of  the  cur- 
rency ever  since  greenbacks  were  issued,  and  with  good  reason  during 
the  war  ;  but  since  the  present  limit  of  contraction  was  reached,  and 
the  South  has  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  the  currency,  and  is  every 
year  absorbing  still  more,  while  the  general  trade  of  the  country  has 
vastly  increased,  the  argument  that  it  is  inflated  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  nation  has  lost  its  force.  The  negroes  of  the  South  have, 
as  is  well  known,  hoarded  a  large  amount  of  greenbacks,  but  how 
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much  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  estimates  on  the  subject  rang- 
ing from  forty  to  a  hundred  millions,  the  higher  estimate  being  prob- 
ably nearer  the  truth  than  the  lower  ;  and  this  hoarding  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  increase  from  year  to  year,  except  so  far  as  the  negroes 
may  disburse  part  of  their  accumulations  in  the  purchase  of  land.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  bank . 
notes  in  circulation  before  the  war  —  the  amount  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  hundred  millions  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions —  ■ 
and  a  little  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  specie,  estimates  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  however,  differing  no  less  widely  than  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ;  but  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  its  currency  requirements,  both  in  consequence  of  enhanced 
prices  and  increased  production  and  consumption,  are  at  least  one- 
half  larger  than  they  were  in  i860.  Therefore  the  growth  of  our 
trade,  commerce,  and  population,  as  well  as  of  the  area  of  populated 
country,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  circulating  medium  as  it  at  present  stands,  excluding  gold — now 
demonetised  —  and  the  amount  required  to  be  held  by  the  national 
banks  as  reserve,  from  the  calculation. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  non-redundancy  of  the  cur- 
rency in  consequence  of  the  country  having  grown  up  to  its  existing 
volume,  is  strengthened  by  the  great  increase  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  property  which  has  taken  place  since  i860.  In  that  year  the  wealth 
of  the  country  was  valued  at  $15,156,616,068,  against  $7,135,780,288 
in  1850 ;  whereas  in  1870  the  total  had  increased  to  $30,068,488,507, 
showing  that  it  had  more  than  doubled  within  ten  years,  and  more 
than  quadrupled  within  twenty  years.  The  loss  of  $2,000,000,000  in 
slaves  and  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  four  years'  war,  were  far  more 
than  offset  by  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  war  itself  to  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  The  development  of  the  iron  manufac- 
ture and  the  petroleum  supply  were  of  themselves  sources  of  great 
additional  wealth  ;  the  daily  yield  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States 
having  been  about  19,000  barrels  in  1872,  against  18,100  in  187 1,  and 
17,900  in  1870.  The  gold  production  of  the  country  has,  too,  been 
well  sustained ;  the  thirteen  leading  mines  in  the  Comstock  lode 
alone  having  yielded  $84,355,002  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  July 
1871. 

It  is  therefore  not  further  enforced  contraction  that  the  currency 
requires,  but  the  power  of  contracting  and  expanding  with  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  Free  banking  on  the  basis  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  notes 
to  the  par  of  bonds  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of 
inelasticity ;  but  it  is  ve^ry  evident  that  this  would  greatly  retard  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  would  inflate  the  currency,  and  that, 
too,  in  its  most  objectionable  form  ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  vol- 
ume of  bank-notes  without  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  in  which  they  are  redeemable,  would  be  fraught  with  obvious 
danger.  The  Government,  which  has,  through  Congress,  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  coin  money,  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  arising  from 
the  issue  of  its  paper  representative,  especially  when  paper  has  super- 
seded coin  by  its  own  authority ;  but  the  national  bank  interest  is 
powerful,  and  will  not  only  strenuously  oppose  any  curtailment  of  its 
existing  privileges,  but,  like  Oliver  Twist,  ask  for  more. 
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The  necessar}'-  elasticity  should  be  given  to  the  circulation  through 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  legal-tender  issues.  To  this  end  Congress 
should  authorise  the  Treasury  to  lend  ninety  per  cent,  of  greenbacks 
on  the  par  of  United  States  bonds,  on  the  pa3-ment  of  a  rate  of  interest 
for  the  former  sufficiently  high  —  say  eight  per  cent. —  to  induce  their 
return  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  their  use  had  passed  away.  Con- 
vertible interest-bearing  bonds  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose, 
the  only  objection  to  which  is  that  they  would  involve  the  payment  of 
interest  by  the  Treasury  on  a  large  amount  of  idle  funds  for  the  benefit 
of  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  this  would  be  particularly  the 
case  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  accumulation  of  such  is 
greatest.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  were  made  redemption-bonds, 
bearing  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  cause  them  to  rule  about  par  in 
the  open  market  —  say  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  in  gold  per  annum  — 
and  were  issued  in  exchange  for  greenbacks  at  par  on  demand  at  the 
Treasury  and  Sub-Treasuries,  they  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  public 
credit,  and  a  stepping-stone  to  resumption,  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  redemption  for  redundant  currency  on  a  cheap  money  market. 
These  bonds  should  not  be  reconvertible  into  currency,'  or  they  would 
be  used  as  such  to  some  extent,  as  the  temporary  loan-certiiicates  of 
the  Treasury  were  by  the  banks  during  and  subsequent  to  the  war, 
and  so  cause  inflation.  "While  the  easy  contraction  of  the  currency 
might  be  provided  for  by  such,  its  expansion  should  be  permitted  by 
the  before-described  method  of  lending  ninety  per  cent,  of  greenbacks 
on  the  par  of  these  and  all  other  United  States  bonds  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  Treasur}',  by  paying  only  four-and-a-half  per  cent, 
interest  in  coin  for  the  surplus  greenbacks  redeemed,  and  receiving 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  greenbacks  lent  on  bonds,  would  find  a  profit 
in  the  account.  This  plan  of  lending  greenbacks  on  bonds  would  not 
be  one  of  inflation,  against  which  the  country  cannot  too  strong'y  pro- 
test. The  same  elasticity,  although  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  because 
of  a  gold  and  silver  currency  being  in  itself  elastic,  would  be  needed 
on  a  specie  as  on  a  paper-money  basis,  for  the  monetary  wants  of  the 
country  vaiy  with  the  seasons,  and  the  circulating  medium  should  be 
allowed  to  adapt  itself  to  those  demands,  instead  of  the  latter  being 
forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  volume  of  currency  that  can 
neither  shrink  nor  expand.  This  elasticity  is  a  grand  safeguard  against 
panics  and  monetary  distress  ;  and  we  have  seen  on  three  memorable 
occasions  in  Great  Britain  —  namely,  in  the  panics  of  1847,  1S57,  and 
1866  —  that  when  greater  expansive  power  than  usual  has  been  given 
to  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  by  the  suspension  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Bank  Act  of  1844  restricting  the  issue  of  notes,  it  has 
served  to  allay  panics,  the  knowledge  that  relief  would  thus  be 
afforded  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  abate  distrust  and  avert  threatened 
disaster. 

If  the  New  York  banks  had  not,  by  the  device  of  issuing  more  than 
twenty-six  millions  of  their  certificates  ($26,565,060),  forced  a  practical 
expansion  of  the  currency  during  this  crisis,  they  would,  probably  with- 
out exception,  have  had  to  close  their  doors,  as  the  exchange  of  green- 
backs for  their  legal-tender  certificates  of  deposit,  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  currency  balance  in  the  New  York  Sub-Treasu:y  by  the 
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limited  purchases  of  bonds  that  were  made,  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  save  them  from  failure.  The  same  remark  might  be  extended 
to  the  banks  in  the  other  large  cities  which  resorted  to  the  issue  of 
their  own  certificates  for  a  like  purpose.  They  were  compelled  to 
violate  the  law  in  two  important  respects  to  preserve  their  existence, 
namely,  in  the  matter  of  reserve  and  legal-tender  payments  ;  and  it 
requires  no  keen  penetration  to  realise  the  perilous  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  But  if  they  could  have  obtained  greenbacks 
at  eight  per  cent,  interest  from  the  Treasury  on  the  pledge  of  bonds 
to  meet  the  emergency,  they  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
relief  as  far  as  their  resources  permitted,  and  been  regarded  Math  much 
less  distrust  than  they  were  by  the  public  ;  nor  would  they  in  that 
case  —  with  a  sufficiency  of  bonds  —  have  had  occasion  for  the  issue 
of  their  certificates,  which  ser\^ed  to  show  both  the  real  weakness  of 
the  banks  that  required  to  be  thus  bolstered  up,  and  the  shortcomings 
of  our  currency  system. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  late  crisis  the  banks  of  New  York 
city  held  over  twenty  millions  of  specie,  that  is  to  say  they  had  this 
amount  of  Treasury  gold-certificates,  deducting  less  than  a  million  of 
actual  coin  in  their  vaults  ;  and  this  they  counted  as  a  part  of  their 
lawful  reserve.  But  it  was  of  no  more  use  to  them  for  any  practical 
purpose  during  the  crisis  than  the  millions  of  foreign  gold  —  nearly 
twenty  in  all  —  that  soon  came  pouring  into  the  countiy,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  importations  led  the  Bank  of  England  step  by 
step  to  advance  its  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  nine  per  cent.  Had 
we  been  on  a  specie  basis  this  gold  would  have  been  of  great  service 
in  affording  monetary  relief,  instead  of  being  a  useless  mass.  This 
influx  of  gold  from  Europe  demonstrated  the  elasticity  of  a  specie 
currency,  and  painfully  reminded  us  of  the  inelasticity  of  our  own. 
The  absurdity  of  counting  specie  in  the  bank  reserves  was  at  the 
same  time  apparent.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  national  bank 
notes  should  not  under  present  circumstances  be  included  in  such  ; 
but  as  specie  is  entirely  unavailable  as  currency,  unless  circulated 
at  par,  the  gold  held  by  the  banks  should  form  no  part  of  their 
reserve. 

No  greater  warning  than  the  crisis  has  afforded  should  be  needed  by 
Congress  to  furnish  a  currency  safety-valve  for  the  protection  of  the 
financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  This  alone  would  do 
much  to  inspire  confidence  in  time  of  trouble,  and  guard  against  such 
wide-spread  panic  and  ruin  as  characterised  the  crisis  of  1873  —  a 
panic  for  which  there  was  no  substantial  cause  outside  of  the  col- 
lapse of  a  few  speculative  railway-builders,  and  to  which  we  should 
—  other  conditions  being  equal  —  have  been  just  as  liable,  though 
with  mitigated  effects,  on  a  specie  basis  as  we  were  with  an  irredeem- 
able currency.  It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  specie  payments 
should  be  restored  as  soon  as  the  nation  can  place  itself  in  a  position 
for  successful  resumption  ;  and  no  quicker  or  better  way  of  promot- 
ing the  consummation  of  this  design  could  be  devised  than  that  of 
making  the  currency  solely  one  of  greenbacks.  The  fear  that  the 
doubling  of  the  amount  of  the  legal-tender  notes  would  lead  to  their 
depreciation  of  value  in  comparison  with  gold  by  unsettling  public 
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confidence  in  tlieir  ultimate  redemption  in  coin,  is  based  upon  false 
assumptions  and  imaginary  dangers.  The  effect  of  the  expansion  of 
these  notes  would  be  neutralised  by  the  corresponding  contraction  of 
the  bank-notes,  and  it  would  impart  a  downward  tendency  to  the  gold 
premium.  The  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  unlimited  inflation  of 
market  values  is  equally  groundless,  although  so  far  as  it  might  give 
the  people,  or  rather  the  banks,  a  more  efficient  currency  than  they 
have  now,  it  would  facilitate  exchanges  and  furnish  a  circulating 
medium  of  greater  compass  and  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  seasons.  This  greater  efficiency  would  result  in 
somewhat  less  currency  being  actually  needed  by  the  banks  than 
at  present,  owing  to  national  bank-notes  forming  no  part  of  their 
legal  reser\^e,  and  its  tendency  would  be  to  cheapen  money  as  well  as 
increase  the  amount  of  idle  funds  during  the  summer  months.  This 
in  its  turn  would  stimulate  conversions  into  the  four-and-a-half  per 
cent,  redemption-bonds  before  referred  to,  assuming  these  to  have 
been  previously  provided,  and  in  this  way  the  surplus  currency  would 
be  absorbed.  The  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  national  bank-notes 
would  merely  be  the  exchange  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions 
of  notes  of  one  kind  issued  by  the  Treasury  for  the  same  amount  of 
another  kind  emanating  from  the  same  source.  Then,  with  the  country 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  the  public  finances  in  an  improving 
condition,  the  country  would  naturally  drift  into  resumption  at  no 
very  distant  day. 

While  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  an  ultimate 
return  to  specie  payments,  comparatively  few  are  at  all  concerned 
about  the  time  for  resumption  ;  and  indeed  a  speedy  return  to  the 
gold  basis  has  been  regarded  ever  since  the  subject  was  first  mooted, 
until  recently,  by  the  great  majority  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror, 
on  account  of  its  supposed  dangers  and  disturbing  effects.  There 
were  tens  of  thousands  of  otherwise  intelligent  persons  to  be  found  at 
any  time  during  the  war,  who  were  sanguine  enough  or  rash  enough 
to  predict  the  decline  of  gold  to  par  and  its  return  to  the  ordinary 
channels  of  circulation  within  periods  varying  from  thirty  days  to  six 
months  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  who  really  believed  what 
they  said.  But  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  war  terminated  has  shown 
them  that  resumption  was  more  easily  predicted  than  accomplished. 
Nevertheless  the  condition  of  the  national  finances  has  been  improved 
in  the  interval,  to  a  degree  that  seems  little  less  than  marvellous  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  way  to  specie  payments  has  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent paved.  The  reduction  of  nearly  six  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
in  our  public  debt  within  eight  years  is  without  parallel  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  world.  On  the  ist  of  September,  1865,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  different  forms  of  United  States  securities  and  currency, 
after  deducting  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,757,689,571.  On  the 
I  St  of  September,  1873,  the  aggregate  had  been  reduced  to  $2,140,- 
695,365,  and  on  the  ist  of  October  to  $  1,901,467  less  than  this,  or  $2,138,- 
793,898,  showing  a  reduction'since  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  of  $386,- 
669,000.  The  amount  of  greenbacks  and  fractional  currency  out- 
standing at  the  date  mentioned  in  1865  was  $459,505,311  ($433,160,- 
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569  being  United  States  notes,  and  $26,344,742  fractional  currency), 
against  $400,969,529  on  the  ist  of  September,  1873,  and  $402,309,134 
on  the  ist  of  October,  showing  a  reduction  of  $57,196,177.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  judge  of  the  contraction  that  has  taken  place  by 
these  figures  alone,  as  on  the  ist  of  September,  1865,  there  were  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  three  years  six  per  cent, 
compound  interest  notes,  and  nearly  thirty-four  millions  of  one  and 
two  years  five  per  cent,  notes  outstanding,  both  of  which  were  legal 
tenders,  so  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  and  frac- 
tional currency  in  circulation  at  that  time  was  $710,482,801.  There 
were  also  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions  of  temporary  loan  and  one 
year  certificates  afloat.  The  temporary  loan  certificates,  payable  after 
ten  days'  notice,  and  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  seven  millions, 
were  held  by  the  banks  largely  instead  of  greenbacks  as  a  part  of  their 
reserve,  while  the  remainder  were  used  more  or  less  actively  as  the 
equivalent  of  money  by  the  people,  so  that  there  was  practically  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of  United  States  cui-rency  then  circu- 
lating. The  interest-bearing  notes  formed  an  equally  active  part  of 
the  circulating  medium  with  greenbacks  until  the  accrued  interest 
thereon  caused  the  banks  and  other  holders  to  hoard  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  eight  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  seven- 
thirty  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  we  i  also  largely  used 
as  currency  in  ordinary^  business  transactions,  their  denominations 
being  convenient  for  this  purpose.  But  all  of  these  were  long  ago 
converted  into  the  funded  debt.  This  large  amount  of  floating  Gov- 
ernment indebtedness  was  a  potent  ally  of  paper-money  inflation  dur- 
ing and  for  a  long  time  after  the  war,  and  virtually  made  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  country  much  larger  in  volume  than  it  nominally 
appeared  to  be.  To  estimate  properly,  therefore,  the  extent  of  the 
contraction  the  circulation  has  undergone,  we  must  make  allowance 
for  the  funding  of  so  large  an  amount  of  the  floating  debt. 

The  currency  of  the  National  and  State  banks  outstanding  in  Sep- 
itember,  1865,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  a  hundred  and 
!  seventy-seven  of  this  being  National,  showing  that  the  total  amount  of 
I  paper-money  then  afloat  —  including  the  hundred  and  seven  millions 
^  of  temporary  loan-certificates  and  the  fractional  currency  —  aggre- 
1  gated  ten  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions.     As  at  the  time  of  the 
(Crisis  the  total  amount  of  paper-money  in  circulation  was  only  seven 
]  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions,  it  followed  that  a  contraction  of  three 
I  hundred  and  twelve  millions  from  the  highest  point  of  inflation  had 
1  taken  place  in  the  interval.     The  large  amount  of  other  forms  of  float- 
i  ing  debt  in  existence  in  1865  virtually,  however,  made  the  circulating 
.medium  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  larger  than  it  is  at  present, 
'while  the  area  of  country  over  which  it  was  distributed  was  very  much 
smaller  than  it  is  now.     The  simultaneous  increase  of  the  national 
bank  circulation  and  contraction  of  greenbacks,  has  indeed  been  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  a  double  contraction,  owing  to 
the  former  being  redeemable  in  the  latter,  and  bank   notes  being  un- 
available for  bank  reserves ;   while   to   narrow  the  foundation   and 
enlarge  the  superstructure  is  always  a  source  of  weakness  and  danger, 
as  well  in  finance  as  in  architecture.     Farther  enforced  contraction  of 
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the  legal-tender  notes  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  in  the  face  of  the 
bank  circulation,  while  the  preceding  figures  ser\'e  to  show  that,  even 
if  this  last  was  out  of  the  question,  the  volume  of  our  paper-money  has 
been  so  largely  curtailed  since  1865  as  to  make  further  enforced  con- 
traction inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  however  strenuously 
we  may  desire  to  restore  the  currency  to  the  specie  standard.  But 
with  the  present  mixed  paper  currency  resumption  will  not  be  practi- 
cable for  an  uncertain  number  of  years  to  come,  the  time  being 
remote  when  the  banks  will  have  a  coin  reser\^e  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose ;  and  whenever  it  might  be  attempted  there  would  be 
danger  of  another  financial  revulsion  through  distrust  of  the  ability  of 
the  banks  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them  in  gold,  or  the  equivalent 
greenbacks,  or  in  other  words  "to  stay  resumed."  The  ordeal,  I  am 
afraid,  would  be  too  much  for  many  of  them. 

Government  interference  in  the  business  of  banking,  is,  on  general 
principles,  to  be  condemned,  but  this  countr)-  is  exceptionally  situ- 
ated. The  Government  has  already  issued  all  the  paper-money  we 
have,  including  that  of  the  banks  ;  and  for  it  to  make  that  currency  all 
of  one  instead  of  two  kinds  would  involve  it  in  no  further  complication 
with  the  banking  and  business  interests  of  the  nation  than  already 
exists,  but  on  the  contrar}^  would  do  much  to  disentangle  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  banks,  and  greatly  simplify  our  financial  system,  while 
rendering  comparatively  easy  what  is  at  present  difficult.  If  the  crisis 
should  have  the  effect  of  so  directing  legislation  in  Congress  as  to 
bring  about  this  result,  it  will  not  have  been  without  its  compensating 
advantages  ;  for  with  a  circulation  consisting  entirely  of  greenbacks 
and  specie,  the  former  convertible  into  the  latter,  we  should  possess 
the  best  currency  system  in  the  world,  and  one  which  could  endure 
the  strain  of  panics  unimpaired.  Then  panics  would  lose  their 
terrors  in  a  large  degree,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  banking  embargo  and 
financial  dead-lock  of  1873  would  be  almost  impossible.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  after  this  exposure  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
banks  distrust  of  them  will  continue  to  some  extent  so  long  as  they 
and  the  currency  are  governed  by  existing  conditions,  and  we  shall 
be  more  liable  to  a  fresh  disaster  of  the  kind  than  we  were  before 
confidence  was  shaken  by  a  revulsion  involving  a  cost  to  the  country, 
temporary  and  otherwise,  of  probably  not  far  less  than  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  —  from  much  of  which  it  has  however  since  recov- 
ered—  besides  throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  out  of 
employment  through  the  closing  of  manufactories,  the  suspension  of  rail- 
way building  and  works  of  improvement,  and  a  general  curtailment 
of  production,  and  reduction  of  employe'es. 

The  losses  involved  in  the  fall  of  railway  and  miscellaneous  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  alone  may  be  inferred  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  opening  quotations  for  the  leading  shares  on  the  15th 
of  September  and  the  15th  of  October  respectively,  nearly  all  of  them 
having  touched  their  lowest  point  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  date. 
Lake  Shore  showed  a  decline  in  the  interval  of  thirty-four  per  cent, 
Rock  Island  of  twenty-six  per  cent..  New  York  Central  of  twenty-one- 
and-a-half  per  cent.,  Harlem  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  Wabash  of 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  St  Paul  of  twenty-four   per    cent.,  St  Paul 
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preferred  of  twenty-one  per  cent.,  Northwestern  of  thirty-four  per  cent., 
Northwestern  preferred  of  nineteen  per  cent.,  Pacific  Mail  of  seven- 
teen per  cent,  Union  Pacific  of  nine  per  cent,  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
of  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  of  fourteen  per 
cent  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  stocks  most  heavily  "  watered  " 
had  much  of  the  water  squeezed  out  of  them.  To  the  losses  from 
this  source  must  be  added  the  temporary  or  permanent  obliteration 
of  the  market  value  of  new  railway  bonds,  such  as  those  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  marketed  by  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.;  the  Chicago  and 
Canada  Southern,  marketed  by  the  agents  of  Kenyon  Cox  &  Co.; 
the  Burlington  and  Cedar  Rapids,  marketed  by  Henry  Clews  &  Co.; 
the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland,  marketed  by  Geo.  Opdyke  & 
Co.;  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  marketed  by  Fisk  &  Hatch, 
besides  a  vast  amount  of  depreciation  in  securities  generally.  The 
losses  sustained  by  manufacturers  and  imjDorters  were  tremendous  ; 
while  not  only  every  article  of  raw  produce,  but  every  one  of  domestic 
and  foreign  manufacture  suffered  a  heavy  decline,  from  which 
recovery  was  very  slow.  The  fall  in  breadstuffs  was  about  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  cotton  twice  as  much,  while  both  American  and  imported 
dry  goods  were  sacrificed  at  a  decline  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of 
the  prices  current  just  before  the  crisis,  the  failure  of  the  Sprague 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Hoyt,  Spragues  & 
Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  embarrassment  of  two  of  the  largest 
houses  in  the  trade  in  the  latter  city  having  resulted  in  a  large  amount 
of  forced  sales  for  cash. 

It  became  evident,  however,  before  the  middle  of  November  that 
the  worst  had  been  passed.  The  reserves  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  City  had,  according  to  the  informal  report  of  the  Clearing- 
house, increased  by  the  22d  of  that  month  to  nearly  thirty-one 
millions,  or  within  six  millions  of  the  amount  they  held  on  the  13th  of 
September,  just  prior  to  the  crisis,  after  having  declined  at  one  time 
to  five  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  ;  while  their  deposits  had 
increased  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions,  against  a  hundred 
and  forty-three  millions  at  one  time,  but  still  about  forty  millions  below 
the  average  the  %veek  prior  to  the  panic.  At  the  same  time  their 
seven  per  cent,  loan-certificates  had  been  reduced  about  seven  mil- 
lions from  their  highest  point  of  issue,  leaving  a  little  less  than  twenty 
millions  outstanding,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  begun  to  lower 
its  rate  of  discount.  This  was  at  first  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  per 
cent;  then  on  the  27th  of  November  to  six  per  cent.;  on  the  4th  of 
December  to  five  per  cent.;  and  on  the  nth  of  December  to  four-and- 
a-half  per  cent  On  the  ist  of  December  the  legal-tender  notes  in 
the  New  York  banks  had  increased  to  thirty-seven  millions,  while  the 
Clearing-house  certificates  had  been  reduced  to  a  little  more  than 
thirteen  millions.  The  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  resumed 
business  on  the  same  date  after  a  suspension  from  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  aided  in  the  restoration  of  good  feeling,  which  had 
previously  shown  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  steadily  and  rapidly 
advancing  quotations  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  the  8th  of  December 
the  New  York  City  banks  published,  for  the  first  time  after  their 
return  of  the  20th  of  September,  a  statement  of  the  averages  of  each 
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bank  in  the  association  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  6th,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  total  deposits  had  increased  to  more  than  a 
hundred  and  eighty-two  millions,  against  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  crisis,  and  a  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  millions  on  the  20th  of  September.  The  legal  tenders, 
including  gold,  had  likewise  increased  to  more  than  thirty-eight 
millions,  against  thirty-four  millions  on  the  date  last  mentioned,  and  five 
millions  eight  hundred  thousand  at  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  loan  —  or  relief  —  certificates  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  ten  millions.  The  next  statement,  made  on  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, the  13th,  showed  a  continued  heavy  gain  of  deposits  and  green- 
backs, the  former  having  been  augmented  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ninety  millions,  and  the  latter  to  forty-one  millions  and  a-half,  or 
an  excess  of  about  five  per  cent,  above  the  legal  reserve  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  deposits  and  circulation.  The  loan  certificates  had  at 
the  same  time  been  reduced  to  four  millions  and  a-half.  No  better 
commentary  on  the  rapid  return  of  confidence  is  needed  than  that 
furnished  by  these  figures.  Discounts  became  easy  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  money  abundant  to  good  borrowers.  Unfortunately, 
however,  at  the  same  time  that  the  condition  of  the  banks  had  been 
improving,  that  of  the  national  finances  had  been  undergoing  a 
change  for  the  worse.  Owing  to  the  serious  falling  off  in  the  customs 
and  internal  revenue  receipts  consequent  on  the  crisis,  and  the  naval 
expenditures  in  preparation  for  a  possible  war  with  Spain  —  growing 
out  of  the  affair  of  the  Virginius  —  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
forced  to  draw  largely  upon  the  so-called  forty-four  million  reserve  of 
greenbacks  withdrawn  by  Secretary  McCulloch  from  the  circulating 
mass  of  four  hundred  millions  authorised  by  Congress,  and  up  to  the 
i2th  of  December  seventeen  millions  of  these  had  been  reissued;  the 
intimations  from  Washington  being,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  effect 
that  the  remaining  twenty-seven  millions  would  probably  be  disbursed 
in  payment  of  the  public  creditors  before  any  acts  of  Congress  in- 
creasing taxation  would  have  resulted  in  swelling  the  public  income 
up  to  the  point  of  the  national  expenditures  —  an  inflation  of  the 
currency  much  to  be  deplored. 

The  experience  of  1857  favored  the  expectation  of  a  large  influx 
of  currency,  much  of  which  was  hoarded  during  the  late  crisis,  but 
which  the  resumption  of  greenback  payments  by  the  banks  on  or  be- 
fore the  ist  of  November,  1873,  began  to  draw  back  into  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  circulation.  In  December,  1857,  after  the  New 
York  banks  had  resumed  specie  payment,  the  flow  of  money  into 
their  coffers  was  very  heavy,  and  the  abundant  monetary  facilities  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Stock  Exchange  —  money  having  loaned  freely  at 
low  rates  —  resulted  in  an  active  bull  movement  that  carried  the 
prices  of  good  securities  rapidly  upward,  and  in  some  instances  to 
higher  figures  than  those  current  before  the  panic  ;  although  on  the 
3d  of  October — the  collapse  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
for  whose  stock  par  had  been  bid  in  August,  having  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  that  month  —  New  York  Central  sold  as  low  as  50,  Harlem 
»at  7 J,  Hudson  River  at  \z\  to  15,  Michigan  Southern  at  11,  Reading 
at  26,  Michigan   Central  at  30,  Rock   Island  at  56,  Cleveland  and 
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Pittsburgh  at  8  J  to  9,  Illinois  Central  at  76,  and  Cumberland  Coal  at 
5,  while  on  the  12th  Erie  sold  at  8  to  8  J.  A  recovery  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  was,  however,  followed  by  depression  under  the 
avalanche  of  protested  paper.  The  decline  in  speculative  stocks  in- 
dicated by  the  lowest  prices  of  the  panic  ranged  from  twenty  to  forty- 
two  per  cent.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Illinois  Central  to  drop  to 
the  last-mentioned  extent.  Panama  declined  thirty  per  cent,  in  two 
months,  Erie  twenty,  New  York  Central  twenty-four.  Rock  Island 
thirty-four,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  forty,  while  New  York  bank 
stocks  fell  in  a  number  of  cases  from  thirty -four  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  raihvay  building  interest  received  as  heavy  a  blow  in  1S73  as 
it  suffered  in  1857,  and  the  crisis  had  an  immediate  effect  in  reducing 
railway  earnings,  which  are  likely  to  continue  smaller  than  they  were 
before  the  panic  for  a  long  time  to  come,  while  railway  stocks  may  be 
expected  to  rule  correspondingly  lower  in  market  value.  Caution 
and  distrust  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  great  degree  of  inflation 
of  prices  even  on  a  cheap  money  market  and  with  a  large  surplus  of 
loanable  funds  in  the  banks ;  but  it  was  only  natural  that  a  quick 
recovery  should  have  taken  place  from  the  unreasonably  low  prices 
resulting  from  panic  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  loans.  The 
default,  too,  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  other  new  railway  bonds  will  effectually  prevent  fresh  capital 
from  being  subscribed  for  years  to  come  to  complete  new  undertakings. 

If  the  interest-paying  banks  in  New  York  should  agree,  however,  at 
any  time,  which  is  improbable,  to  stop  paying  interest  on  deposits,  the 
accumulation  of  loanable  funds  available  for  Wall  Street  uses  would 
be  greatly  curtailed.  Undoubtedly  the  payment  of  such  interest 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  banks  of  deposit  concerned  to  keep  their 
surplus  well  employed,  but  this  affords  no  justification  for  making 
reckless  loans  and  accepting  risky  collaterals.  Imprudently  managed 
banks  could  as  easily,  although  probably  not  to  the  same  extent, 
jeopardise  the  interests  of  their  depositors  and  stockholders  while 
not  paying  interest  on  deposits  as  while  doing  so.  The  evil  lies  not 
in  paying  interest  on  deposits,  but  in  improperly  employing  them  ;  and  it 
is  possible  for  banks  to  pay  interest  on  such  like  the  private  and  joint 
stock  banks  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  European  countries 
generally,  and  yet  employ  them  profitably  and  judiciously.  The 
temptation  to  employ  them  otherwise  is,  however,  often  too  strong  for 
all  but  the  most  conservative  and  conscientious  bank-managers  to 
resist. 

It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  crisis  will  result  in 
proper  financial  legislation  at  Washington,  as  well  as  in  ultimately 
reforming  the  customs  of  the  Wall  Street  banks  as  regards  excessive 
loans  on  the  often  insufficient  security  of  speculative  stocks,  and  the 
dangerous  practice  of  certifying  brokers'  checks  to  an  amount  far 
beyond  that  of  the  funds  in  hand  —  an  indiscretion  that  ruined  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  and  seriously  imperilled  another  promi- 
nent bank  in  the  first  stage  of  the  panic.  The  banks  must  not 
forget  that  they  were  made  the  virtual  although  involuntary  owners 
of  all  the  railway  and  miscellaneous  securities  they  held  during  this 
trying  ordeal  and  on  which  they  had  generally  loaned  —  and  to  those 
II 
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■who  could  not  at  such  a  time  return  the  loans  when  called  upon  — 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  they  were  then  quoted  at, 
and  which  would  have  sunk  far  lower  had  they  attempted  to  sell  any 
of  their  holdings,  while  for  even  a  small  part  of  them  a  market  was 
impossible.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  the  warning  it  conveys  v/ill 
not  be  lost  on  private  bankers  and  speculative  raihvay-builders,  nor 
on  those  with  a  proneness  to  buy  the  bonds  of  unfinished  railways, 
and  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  sooner  or  later  see  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a  clearing-house  for  stocks  similar  to  that 
through  which  the  gold  clearings  are  made.  In  this  way  the  banks 
would  be  disassociated  from  the  daily  volume  of  speculative  transac- 
tions, and  the  brokers  would  be  rendered  independent  of  the  vicious 
system  of  check-certifications.  The  Bankers'  and  Brokers'  Associa- 
tion was  organised  more  than  five  years  ago  for  this  purpose,  but 
owing  to  its  mismanagement  at  the  outset,  and  certain  jealousies  and 
dissensions  to  which  the  latter  gave  rise,  it  never  became  popular  with 
the  brokers,  their  chief  objection  to  it  being  that  the  managers  v.ould 
thus  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  specuL"tive  operations,  which  at 
certain  times  might  seriously  interfere  with  them.  If,-  however,  the 
banks  were  to  refuse  to  certify  beyond  actual  balances,  the  Stock 
Exchange  would  be  forced  to  establish  such  a  clearing-house  —  an 
arrangement  entirely  practicable.  But,  unfortunately,  the  Wall  Street 
banks  showed  the  same  willingness  to  certify  after  the  lesson  of  the 
crisis  as  they  had  done  before  it,  and  the  brokers  were  eager  to 
return  to  the  old  system. 

Reverting  to  specie  payments,  there  should  be  no  undue  haste  in  bring- 
ing about  this  desirable  resuU ;  and  as  our  monetary  affairs  would  natur- 
ally adjust  themselves  to  the  specie  basis  in  anticipation  of  resumption, 
if  the  public  finances  justified  resumption,  there  would  be  no  shock  in 
the  transition  from  inconvertible  to  convertible  paper  when  unaccom- 
panied by  forced  contraction  except  to  the  extent  of  the  coin  paid  out 
by  the  Treasur}'.  Without  this  last  there  would  be  direct  inflation, 
which  would,  of  course,  tend  to  defeat  resumption  ;  and  against  aug- 
menting the  volume  of  the  currency  we  cannot  too  strongly  guard.  Its 
inflation,  therefore,  through  the  encroachments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Treasury  on  the  forty-four  million  reser\-e,  and  by  the  issue  cf 
loan-certificates  by  the  banks  in  Nev/  York  and  other  large  cities 
during  the  crisis,  should  be  neutralised  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  these  additions  to  the  circulating  medium,  which 
at  one  time  aggregated  more  than  fifty  millions. 

The  policy  of  the  Treasury  looking  to  resumption  should  be  to 
steadily  increase  its  coin  reserve  until  a  sufficiently  large  amount  h"s 
accumulated  in  its  vaults  to  make  resumption  practicable,  A  sum  in 
gold  and  silver  equal  to  one-third  of  the  aggregate  paper  currency  now 
in  circulation  would  be  more  than  ample  for  this  purpose,  after  the 
substitution  of  greenbacks  for  bank-notes,  and  the  experiment  miglit 
be  successful  with  a  reserve  of  twent3'-five  or  even  twenty  per  cent., 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  full  resumption  with  less.  The 
experience  of  England  —  not,  however,  including  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
where  one-pound  bank-notes  are  current  —  favors  the  theory  that  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  coin  to  paper  in  circulation  would  be  neces- 
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sary  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bank  of  England  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  notes  of  the  English  private  and  joint-stock  banks, 
aggregating  about  five  millions  sterling  —  issues  no  notes  of  a  smaller 
denomination  than  five  pounds  ($25) — the  amount  of  these  being 
about  twenty-three  millions  sterling — and  that  consequently  the  people 
are  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  gold  and  silver  about  with  them  to 
defray  ordinary  expenses  ;  whereas  here  we  have  not  only  dollar 
bills,  but  fractional  currency  in  abundance,  and  there  would  be  a  cor-, 
respondingly  smaller  demand  for  coin  for  popular  use  in  consequence. 
If  popular  impatience  for  resumption  should  dictate  it,  the  Treasury 
coin  reserve  might  be  increased  by  the  sale,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  United  States  bonds  —  issued  for  the  purpose  —  abroad, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  and  importation  of  gold. 
But  this  would  have  to  be  done  gradually,  and  with  great  care,  or  it 
would  seriously  derange  the  foreign  exchanges,  besides  largely  advanc- 
ing the  price  cf  money  in  Europe,  the  evil  effects  of  which  would  react 
on  ourselves.  A  nation  that  cancelled  six  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
cf  its  public  debt  v.'ithin  eight  years  might  issue  a  hundred  millions, 
or  even  more,  of  nev/  bonds  for  this  purpose,  and  still  present  a  very 
flattering  exhibit. 

It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  specie  payments  were  suspended 
at  the  close  of  1861,  and  we  have  seen  gold,  in  the  meantime,  rise  to 
::35,  andfall,  as  in  November,  1872,  to  1064 — the  lowest  point  touched 
I'.ince  June,  1862  —  and  yet  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  many  years  more 
v.c  shall  have  to  wait  before  resumption  becomes  an  historical  fact. 
The  Bank  of  England,  however,  remained  in  a  state  of  suspension  for 
twenty-four  years  —  namely,  from  the  spring  of  1797 — George  the  Third 
leaving  signed  the  first  assent  thereto  on  the  3d  of  May,  1797  —  to  May, 
1021  —  although,  in  consequence  of  paper-money  inflation  having  been 
held  in  check,  gold  never  reached  a  higher  premium  than  forty-one 
per  cent. —  this  being  in  1813  —  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the 
average  premium  having  been  small,  and  as  early  as  18 18  it  had  de- 
clined to  five  per  cent.  We  have  therefore  an  encouraging  example  of  a 
suspension  more  prolonged  than  our  own,  followed  —  after  a  long  inter- 
val of  severe  depression,  however,  resulting  from  undue  contraction  of 
bank-notes  and  discounts  —  by  successful  resumption.  This  excessive 
contraction  led  to  the  passage  of  acts  of  Parliament  for  expanding  the 
currency,  but  without  impairing  the  ability  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  private  banks  to  continue  specie  payments  ;  and  immediate 
relief  and  the  revival  of  prosperity  were  the  consequence.  So  great 
was  the  rebound  from  the  disastrous  condition  of  affairs  produced  by 
the  curtailment  of  the  paper-money  and  bank  facilities  of  the  country 
that  speculation  ran  wild,  and  prices  were  as  much  inflated  above  real 
values  as  they  had  been  previously  depressed  below  them.  A  heavy 
<.Irain  of  gold  from  England  to  the  Continent  was  thus  induced,  which 
\\  its  turn  produced  the  greatest  of  all  English  revulsions,  the  panic 
cf  1825.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  we  shall  not  remain  in  a  state 
cf  suspension  as  long  as  Great  Britain  did,  but  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration should  profit  by  the  warning  against  excessive  contraction 
and  premature  resumption  conveyed  in  the  financial  history  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  bullionists  prostrated  for  years  the  commerce  an.d 
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industry  of  the  kingdom,  and  carefully  avoid  a  similar  experience. 
But  at  the  same  time  Government  should  have  for  its  constant  aim 
the  appreciation  of  the  currency  to  a  par  with  gold,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  as  well  as  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
funded  debt  into  a  single  stock  like  the  French  re7ites  and  the  British 
consols  —  a  name  implying  the  process  by  which  they  were  originated. 
Although  much  less  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated  than  when  the  floating 
debt  was  large,  the  different  forms  in  which  the  national  debt  is  held 
leads  to  considerable  confusion  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  simplicity 
and  uniformity  in  this,  as  in  other  less  important  matters,  is  much  to 
be  desired,  and  may  be  achieved  with  profit  to  the  Government,  while 
it  cannot  always  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

K.  CORNWALHS. 
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IF  the  "  Southern  Historical  Society  "  meet  with  one-half  the  success 
which  its  importance  should  demand,  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  truth  as  regards  the  late  war  in  America  will  become  known  to 
those  who  should  have  been  familiar  with  the  great  questions  then  at 
issue.  Not  only  is  it  of  importance  to  the  future  that  the  truth  be 
published  in  America,  but  also  that  the  South  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  During  the  struggle,  the  ignorance  of  American  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  truly  astonishing.  To  the  great 
mass  of  the  German  people,  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  South  was  sufficient  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  a  people  of  whom  they  were,  it  might  almost  be  said,  totally 
uninformed.  Now,  Southerners  had  no  right  to  force  upon  these 
people  a  knowledge  of  their  history  or  ideas,  and  they  in  turn 
troubled  themselves  but  little  about  them. 

Mr.  Cobden,  objecting  to  the  system  of  education  in  the  English 
universities,  declared,  that  while  the  student  was  taught  every  little 
winding  of  the  classical  rivers  of  Greece,  if  asked  the  position  of 
Chicago  he  could  not  come  within  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  it.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  situation  of  Richmond,  Charleston,  or  New 
Orleans  had  been  asked  the  European  masses,  ,what  answer  might 
have  been  expected  in  return  ?  And  further,  how  many  in  their  sim- 
plicity believed  that  there .  was  a  grand  struggle  between  North 
and  South  America  ! 

As  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  tide  of  immigration  which 
flowed  to  the  North  and  West,  the  geography  of  the  country  and  the 
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institutions  of  those  sections  were  most  familiar  to  Europeans.  In- 
terested parties  in  the  North  not  only  held  out  inducements  to  the 
settler,  but  made  it  a  point  to  inform  the  world  of  the  "  moral  superi- 
ority" of  its  civilisation.  The  Southerner,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
gardless of,  or  underrating  the  value  of  the  good  opinion  of  foreign 
nations,  exerted  himself  but  little  in  advertising  his  "  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  every  clime."  He  was  satisfied  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  institutions  of  his  section  compared 
favorably  with  any  on  earth.  But  while  thoughtlessly  neglecting  to 
vindicate  his  position  before  the  world,  his  Northern  brethren  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  prejudice  in  Europe,  which,  as  was 
seen,  produced  such  an  abundant  harvest  during  the  four  years  of 
bloody  war. 

Had  the  results  which  followed  the  teachings  of  the  "party  of 
great  moral  ideas  "  been  confined  to  the  uninfluential  masses,  the  con- 
sequences would  not  have  been  so  disastrous  ;  but  men  of  intellectual 
standing  were  to  be  found,  with  heads  and  hearts  full  of  wrath  against 
a  people  of  whom  they  knew  so  little.  An  incident  occurred  in  a 
Berlin  «/^//Vr  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  A  portrait  statuette 
of  General  Lee  was  being  inodelled  by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Kiss, 
the  distinguished  German  sculptor,  when  an  old  gentleman,  a  friend 
of  the  illustrious  master,  who  lived  near  the  studio,  entered.  Seeing 
the  clay  model,  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  original,  and  being  told 
that  it  was  General  Lee,  said,  "  You  ought  to  destroy  that."  Now 
this  remark  being  made  by  some  illiterate  and  unimportant  man, 
would  scarcely  have  been  remembered,  or  even  noticed  ;  but  being 
uttered  by  one  whose  name  was  creditalDly  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  war  of  liberation  in  Prussia,  and  whose  literary  attainments 
gave  him  prominence  in  the  cultivated  circles  of  Germany,  it  could 
not  be  entirely  disregarded.  The  "veteran"  was  Friederich  Forster, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Theodore  Korner,  the  patriot-poet  of  Ger- 
many, with  whom  Forster  corresponded,  and  whose  letters  have  been 
published.  It  was  he  who  assisted  in  removing  the  wounded  poet 
from  the  field  where  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  So  distin- 
guished a  service  did  Forster  render  his  country  and  the  cause  of 
German  liberation  by  his  war-songs,  that  Marshal  Bliicher  addressed 
him  a  note,  which  contained  the  following  words : — 

"  Among  the  many  signs  of  true  German  feeling  which  I  have  met 
with  since  I  entered  Saxony,  I  prize  none  more  highly  than  the  confi- 
dence you,  respected  sir,  have  shown  in  me,  by  your  yesterday's  request 
in  the  matter  of  the  war-songs.  I  not  only  authorise,  but  order  these 
compositions  to  be  printed-  The  present  note  shall  serve  as  a  warrant 
to  the  ijrinter.  Bluecher." 

After  receiving  this  note,  Forster  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  old  cavalryman  of  Waterloo,  who  received  him  kindly, 
and  forced  him  to  drink  "good  fellowship  "  with  him. 

From  the  lips  of  Professor  Kiss  the  writer  of  this  had  heard  a  de- 
scription of  Forster's  unexpected  experience  with  Napoleon  the  First, 
on  his  entry  into  Dresden  after  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia. 
But  here  is  the  story,  lold  by  Forster  in  a  letter  to  Korner,  dated : 
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"Dresden,  Z)^f^w3£^r  14///,  iSiJ.  '^B 
"  Dear  Friend : — Though  past  midnight,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to 
regain,  by  communion  with  you,  my  composure  of  mind.  My  trembling 
hand  will  show  you  in  what  excitement  I  write.  Scarcely  can  I  believe 
seriously,  even  now,  that  what  I  have  seen  is  a  reality.  It  was  past 
one  o'clock  when  I  left  your  father's  house,  where  I  had  been  enjoy- 
ing a  musical  entertainment  with  a  fjw  friends.  It  was  snowing 
heavily  ;  and  driven  by  the  blast,  I  was  proceeding  with  quick  steps 
towards  the  bridge.  My  lodging,  you  know,  is  in  the  Neustadt.* 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  great  thunder  of  French  and  German  curses 
before  Doctor  Segert's  house,  and  a  postillion  blew  his  horn  as  if  he 
wished  to  raise  a  fire-alarm  through  the  town.  Impelled  by  curiosity, 
I  pushed  on  to  the  spot  in  the  teeth  cf  wind  and  snow  ;  and  there,  to 
be  sure,  was  the  good  doctor  bodily,  in  nightgown  and  nightcap,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  and  bawling  aloud  :  'CV  n' est  pas  chez  moi  :  inoi, 
je  siiis  U  Dodcur  Scgcrt,  et  voiis  dicrchcz  M.  Serra;'  and  to  this 
straightway  he  appended  a  rough  good  night,  in  his  own  honest  Ger- 
man way  :  "  So  /asst  eincn  dodi^  ziivi  Tcii/dy  in  dcr  7iacht  zufricdai,  wid 
v^rlangt  nicht  vo7t  niir  dass  idi  hci  25  grad  kdltc,  botcn  laiifcn  soil.'  '  So 
let  one  alone  in  the  devil's  name,  and  e.xpect  not  that  I  shall  trip  your 
messages  through  the  dark  night,  when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero  ! ' 
and  with  that  he  slapped  down  the  window  and  vanished.  It  was  now 
my  turn  to  be  questioned  by  the  night-travellers  ;  and  as  I  already 
knew  their  diiiiculty,  I  said  :  '  N'cst  ce  pas  ?  Vous  dicrdiez  Photd  de 
r ambassadcur  Frafi^ais ,  J\I.  de  Serra  :  sui7CZ-moi /'  This  was  quite  what 
they  wanted  ;  and  as  Serra  lodged  in  the  Loo's  palace,  hard  by,  in  the 
Kreutzgasse,  I  brought  them  immediately  with  their  sledge  to  the 
place.  Forthwith  sprang  a  lackey,  or  other  ministering  spirit,  from 
beneath  the  foot-coverings  of  the  vehicle,  and  pulled  at  the  bell  of  the 
entry  as  violently  as  if  the  house  had  been  his  own  property.  The 
porter  opened  ;  there  w-as  still  light  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  two  other  furred  Ruperts  had  unrolled  them- 
selves out  of  the  coverings  of  the  conveyance.  The  first  was  a  strong, 
well-built  man,  but  his  hands  and  feet  were  so  stiff  with  cold  that  he 
endeavored  in  vain  to  give  his  more  helpless  comrade  any  assistance 
in  getting  out.  Half  in  politeness,  half  from  curiosity,  I  approached, 
and  immediately  the  cold  snow-man  laid  his  gloved  hands  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  felt  as  if  a  bear's  paw  had  suddenly  been  laid  upon  me. 
The  glove  fell  off  ;  I  lent  him  my  assistance  to  lead  him  to  the  door. 
This  sprang  open.  Two  men-servants  with  wax  lights,  and  the  am- 
bassador himself  with  a  large  lustre,  appeared  ;  the  full  blaze  of  light 
fell  like  lightning  upon  the  face  of  the  stranger,  whose  hand  still  held 
fast  by  mine  ;  only  the  eyes  and  nose  were  visible  from  amid  the 
thick  mufiflings.  I  recognised  at  once  those  fiery  stars  which  had 
shone  so  often  upon  me  from  this  very  place  in  the  spring.  It  was  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  whose  hand  lay  in  mine  ;  and  I  can  now  say  truly 
that,  for  one  minute  at  least,  the  fate  of  Europe  rested  on  my  shoulder. 
Friend,  what  thoughts  you  may  conceive,  during  this  short  minute, 
thronged  through  my  brain  !     I  sit  even  now  broad  awake   as  in  a 

•  "  The  new  town  of  Presden  is  sepanted  fro-n  the  miiM  or  wrstern  divisioa  of  the  city  by  thi 
famous  bridge  of  sixteen  arches,  which  L>avoust  so  recklessly  blew  up." 
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fever-dream.  The  newspaper,  with  the  fateful  29th  bulletin,  lies  on 
my  table  ;  the  great  French  army  is  annihilated  —  utterly  annihilated  ; 
only  yesterday  did  we  receive  this  news.  I  felt  precisely  as  if  I  had 
drawn  a  dagger  from  beneath  my  cloak,  and  with  the  cry,  '  Europe,  I 
give  thee  peace  ! '  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  the  mortal  enemy  of 
freedom  and  fatherland.  But  no  !  Brutus,  I  envy  not  thy  deed  ! 
Caesar,  thou  shalt  fall,  but  not  by  the  base  hand  of  an  assassin  !  We 
will  fight  out  the  issue  chivalrously  "with  you  ;  the  proper  distance,  and 
a  fair  position  towards  sun  and  wind,  shall  not  be  refused  ;  a  true 
judgment  of  God  shall  be  executed." 

In  less  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  battle  cf  Leip- 
zig v.'as  fought,  and  Napoleon,  deserted  by  his  German  regiments,  met 
with  the  defeat  which  sent  him  to  Elba.  In  no  inconsiderable  degree 
had  German  enthusiasm  been  aroused  by  such  men  as  Forster's  com- 
patriots—  the  poets  Korner  and  Arndt,  and  Baron  von  Stein,  the 
Prussian  minister,  who  was  the  founder  cf  a  society  known  as  the 
Tugcndbund,  whose  object  was  to  defeat  all  the  plans  of  Napoleon. 

Time,  patience,  ability,  earnest  and  v.ell-directed  labor  have  placed 
Prussia  to-day  in  a  position  far  different  from  that  occupied  after  the 
defeat  at  Jena,  and  a  few  cf  the  then  dispirited  veterans  have  lived 
to  hear  the  story  of  Sedan.  And  vvhat  a  lesson  should  the  liistory  of 
Prussia's  humiliation  and  final  triumph  be  to  the  South  !  Instead  of 
that  apathy  which  is  characteristic  of  less  noble  races  after  defeat, 
every  individual  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  native  country,  morally,  intellectually  and  physically.  And 
the  good  that  will  result  cannot  be  estimated.  The  true  history  of  the 
four  years'  struggle  will  then  be  read ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
foreign  lands  where  good  and  true  men  formerly  opposed  the  South, 
firm  and  admiring  friends  will  yet  be  found.  In  Germany  were  warm 
sympathisers  with  the  South  ;  and  but  for  the  suppression  of  the  truth 
by  ungenerous  influence  and  AmitncdirL  greenbacks,  Southern  worth  and 
genius  would  have  been  recognised  by  all  classes.  During  the  war  there 
was  a  military  lecture  delivered  in  Berlin  before  the  officers  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  by  one  of  their  number  sent  by  his  government  to  report 
on  the  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  This  officer  had  followed 
General  Lee  and  his  army,  and  returned  with  a  journal  filled  with  in- 
formation. Of  the  strategic  movements  and  successes  of  that  army 
the  lecturer  spoke  ;  but  when  he  related  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
its  commander,  tears  gushed  from  eyes  that  could  look  steadily  in  the 
face  the  deadliest  foe. 

And  in  conclusion  it  may  be  added,  that  the  figure  of  the  chieftain 
who  had  so  ably  led  his  half-star\'ed  veterans  to  victory,  was  packed 
with  the  personal  assistance  of  Professor  Kiss,  the  world-renowned 
artist  of  the  "  Amazon  and  Tiger,"  to  be  sent  to  the  Liverpool  Bazaar 
for  the  benefit  of  Southern  soldiers. 

E.  V.  Valentine. 
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Which? 


She. 

IF,  in  the  world  of  sufferings  womanhood  — 
So  broad  for  love,  so  narrowed  in  by  form  — 
Her  heart  might  sometimes  show  it  understood 
The  silent  pulsings  cf  the  inward  storm  ; 

Or,  if  when  parting,  standing  hand  in  hand, 
His  lips  had  uttered  what  his  eyes  revealed, 

Two  lives  had  not  been  wrecked  in  sight  of  land. 

On  treacherous  shoals  their  madness  had  concealed. 

But  womanhood,  which  woman's  heart  controls. 
So  prisoned  love  that  words  alone  might  free  ; 

And  as  his  eyes  spoke  only,  lo  !  two  souls 

Which  meet  yet  blend  not,  as  the  sky  and  sea. 

O  prisoned  love  !  which  waits  for  death's  quick  stroke, 
Thy  bonds  shall  vanish  with  life's  fluttering  breath  ; 

O  words,  now  vain,  although  an  angel  spoke  ! 

O  words,  now  vain,  which  once  were  strong  as  death ! 


He. 

Before  mine  eyes,  my  days  long  vanished  flit. 

Rich  lands,  whereon  the  evening  shadows  rest ; 

At  life's  great  banquet,   Dives-like  I   sit. 
In  purple  clad,  in  finest  linen  drest. 

But  at  the  gate,  prone,  outstretched  at  the  gate, 

My  heart,  my  heart  cries  out  with  piteous  moan  — 

My  starving  heart,  which  for  the  crumbs  doth  wait, 
Whose  cry  for  bread  is  answered  with  a  stone. 

O  woman's  pride  !  which  wrecks  our  manhood's  prime  ; 

O  false,  false  pride,  which  crushed  thy  woman's  heart ! 
Which  held  thy  earnest  womanhood  a  crime, 

And  evermore  set  love  and  life  apart ! 

O  maddening  joys  which  through  my  tears  arise  ! 

Which  rise,  and  gleam,  and  melt  in  empty  space  ; 
Of  days  which  might  have  come  in  tenderest  guise, 
If  but  thy  heart  had  spoken  through  thine  eyes. 

Or  had  thy  soul  been  shadowed  on  thy  face  ! 

S.  W.  HUBARD. 
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IN  all  the  luxurious  comfort  of  dressing-gown  and  easy-chair  I 
stretch  my  slippered  feet  to  catch  the  warmth  of  the  olazing 
fire.  Ah !  when  grim  old  age  clasps  his  icy  fingers  around  the  frame, 
one  must  seek,  forsooth,  to  supply  by  artificial  means  the  heat  once 
so  abundantly  furnished  by  the  bounding  blood  coming  straight  from 
the  centre  of  life  freighted  with  rich  health  and  youthful  fire.  And 
yet  as  I  sit  here  thus,  and  look  back  to  the  times  which  are  past,  and 
which  to  my  backward  gaze  seem  but  as  yesterday,  it  is  hard  to 
realise  that  the  chance  of  life  is  over  for  me,  and  that  whatever  I 
might  have  been  of  good  or  great  is  gone  from  my  grasp  ;  that  the 
sun  of  my  life  is  setting,  and  will  soon  sink  behind  the  hills  of  time, 
and  I  shall  be  seen  no  more, 

I  picked  up  to-day,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  this  old  copy  oi  Faust. 
It  used  to  be  a  favorite  with  me,  and  here,  and  here,  and  here,  are 
pencil-marks.  Ah  !  how  it  takes  one  back  to  the  old  times  when  the 
charm  of  youth  and  love  girded  my  darling  and  me,  when  we  were  in 
the  fresh  spring-time  of  life,  and  knew  nothing  but  —  Ah,  well ! 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I  was  a  boy  in  my  old  Virginia  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  James.  I  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  planter, 
and  my  sole  companion  a  ward  of  my  father's,  left  as  a  dying  bequest 
by  a  friend,  when  the  child  was  only  eight  years  old.  I  'emember 
well  when  my  father  brought  her  home — -the  little  black-robed  figure 
with  baby  face  and  scared  brown  eyes  looking  so  appealingly  to  us.  I 
was  a  rough  boy  of  twelve  years  old  when  she  came  ;  and  her  presence 
changed  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life.  Her  gentleness  made  me  softer 
in  feeling  and  manner  to  the  whole  world  ;  her  timidity  invested  me 
with  manhood  ;  her  pretty  confidence  in  me  gave  me  confidence  in 
myself.  So  we  grew  up,  sister  and  brother  to  the  tenderest  degree  ; 
and  yet  as  the  man  began  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  boy  in  me,  I  was 
conscious  of  a  charm  in  the  very  fact  that  we  were  not  brother  and 
sister.  We  had  our  masters  at  home,  but  I  took  especial  delight  in 
teaching  the  child  myself,  forming  her  tastes  according  to  my  own. 

So  we  went  on  until  Carter  was  fifteen  and  I  eighteen  ;  I  looking 
upon  her  with  all  a  boy's  ardor,  and  yet  never  breaking  the  repose  of 
the  fair  child's  heart  by  word  or  deed.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  some 
instinct  seemed  to  compel  me  to  silence,  for  fear  the  delicious  spell  should 
be  broken  and  I  should  by  my  rashness  make  her  other  than  she  was. 
At  eighteen  it  was  decreed  that  I  was  to  go  to  college,  and  after 
remaining  there  two  years,  finish  my  course  at  the  medical  institu- 
tions of  Paris,  as  my  father  insisted  upon  my  having  a  profession. 
So  I  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  returning  home  at  intervals 
to  find  Carter  developing  into  rare  womanly  loveliness,  but  still  the 
child  in  character.  She  was  my  father's  darling,  and  the  gentle, 
tender  companion  of  my  mother;  and  to  me  —  well,  she  was  the 
delight  of  my  life ;  my  heart  never  for  one  instant  swerved  from  its 
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allegiance.  She  would  always  meet  me  with  her  bright  joyous 
welcome,  and  part  from  me  with  tears  ;  and  with  all  it  seemed  to  be 
an  understood  thing  that  we  belonged  to  each  other,  and  the  ties 
which  bound  our  family  together  would  never  be  severed  but  made 
stronger  in  the  future. 

As  the  time  approached  for  me  to  make  my  voyage  to  Europe,  I 
grew  for  the  first  time  restless  and  impatient  in  my  thoughts  of  Carter. 
She  was  growing  so  rapidly  into  womanhood,  her  tall  lithe  figure 
straight  as  a  young  pine-tree,  while  her  fair  head  with  its  sunny  locks 
overtopped  all  her  companions,  giving  promise  of  more  than  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  beauty  of  her  childhood.  The  young  men  from  the 
neighboring  plantations  found  their  way  to  the  house  frequently,  and 
my  eyes,  made  sharp  by  jealousy,  saw  their  looks  of  admiration 
seeking  out  Carter  ;  while  she,  seemingly  unconscious,  presented  her- 
self with  all  her  sunny  gaiety  that  rendered  her  so  irresistibly  charming, 
I  had  never  had  any  rivals  in  her  regard  before,  and  did  not  admit 
them  willingly  now  ;  and  it  kept  me  constantly  irritated  to  find  her 
bestowing  upon  others  the  attentions  which  I  thought  belonged  to 
myself. 

"  Carter,"  I  said  one  day  when  the  departure  of  several  young 
men  left  us  alone,  "  I  cannot  stand  this  condition  of  affairs  any  longer, 
I  never  see  you  now,  except  in  company  ;  and  then  all  of  your  time, 
thoughts  and  attentions  are  lavished  upon  these  foppish  boys  who 
dance  attendance  upon  you.'' 

"  Why,  ^Vill,"  she  saicl  coming  up  to  me,  her  fair  face  flushing  with 
surprise,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Mean  !  clone  !  "  I  repeated  petulantly,  turning  away  ;  "  you  let  these 
insignificant  fellows  usurp  the  place  in  your  heart  which  I  have  held 
for  a  life-time.  You  are  like  the  rest  of  your  sex,  fickle  and  incon- 
stant as  the  wind." 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  a  new  element  of  character  in  her  ;  her 
brown  eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter  as  I  gazed  at  her,  the  color  in 
her  cheek  deepened,  and  as  she  spoke  there  was  an  indescribable 
mingling  of  sorrow,  indignation,  and  contempt  in  her  voice  which 
conquered  me  in  a  moment.  "  Unjust !  and  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life  unkind!"  she  said,  "thus  to  interpret  the  mere  courteous  atten- 
tions to  our  visito   to  think  that  they — "     Her  voice  was  choked, 

and  she  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  Stop,  Carter,"  1  said,  "  and  forgive  me."  But  she  hurried  on 
without  speaking. 

I  was  not  to  be  so  put  off,  however.  I  felt,  as  I  was,  a  silly  jealous 
fool ;  so  hastily  intercepting  her,  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  and  drew  her 
hands  gently  from  her  face.  As  I  was  beginning  to  beg  her  forgive- 
ness, the  door  opened  and  my  father  entered.  "  Highty-tighty  !  " 
said  the  old  man,  "what's  all  this?  Carter  crying  I  and  Will  com- 
forting. \Vhat's  the  matter,  my  darling?  Will,  let  her  go  ;  the  child 
wants  to  come  to  me,"  and  he  took  her  from  me,  much  to  my  disgust, 
and  I  walked  sulkily  over  to  the  sofa  and  looked  on  while  my  father 
tried  in  vain  to  learn  f  om  her  what  was  the  matter.  He  had  to  let 
her  go  at  last,  and  then  came  to  me,  insisting  upon  knowing  what  had 
hurt  "the  child."     After  some  time  I  told  him  ;  and  then  followed  an 
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explanation  more  explicit  than  any  we  had  ever  had  in  regard  to  my 
feelings  for  Carter,  as  it  had  been  a  matter  more  understood  than 
expressed  heretofore. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  laughed  the  old  man,  rubbing  his  hands,  slapping 
his  knees,  and  otherwise  testifying  his  appreciation  of  a  joke  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  see.  "  So  you  are  jealous  because  she  would 
sing  the  song  John  Randolph  wanted  her  to  sing  instead  of  the  one 
you  wanted.  So  I  used  to  be  when  I  was  in  love  with  my  Maria. 
And  you  didn't  like  it  when  she  would  talk  to  Wickham  instead  of 
you  ?  Neither  did  I  when  Maria  would  flirt  with  the  boys.  lia  !  ha  ! 
ha  ! — 'we  renew  our  youth  in  our  children.'  " 

"  Really,  sir,  I  don't  see  — "  I  began  indignantly. 

"  See  !  "  interrupted  he,  "of  course  you  don't.  Blind  as  a  bat  —  so 
was  I." 

"  But,  sir,"  I  resumed,  "  I  think  you  might  have  some  respect  for 
my  feelings.     I  love  Carter." 

"You  do,  do  you?  Well,  so  did  I  Maria  —  and  do  yet,  God  bless 
her !  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  becoming  suddenly  serious  ;  "  but  it  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  one  ever  does  have  the  slightest 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  another  under  those  circumstances,  my  son. 
Of  course  you  love  Carter  —  who  could  help  it?  Bless  the  child,  she 
is  the  most  precious  baby  in  the  world  ;  but  she  is  a  baby,  Will,  and  I 
won't  have  her  anything  else  for  several  years  to  come." 

"  But,  sir,"  I  remonstrated,  "  Carter  is  nearly  seventeen,  and  I  am 
going  away  for  two  years  ;  surely  I  may  tell  her  before  I  go,  may  I 
not  ?  " 

"At  your  peril,  sir,"  said  my  impulsive  old  father,  turning  upon  me. 
"Make  a  woman  of  my  child  already  !  No  indeed,  it  will  come  soon 
enough,  poor  puss  !  Go  to  Europe,  study  hard,  get  your  diploma,  and 
come  back  a  bearded  man,  and  then  Carter  and  I  will  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you  ;  but  not  one  word  before." 

"And  leave  her  with  all  these  boys  around  and  crazy  about  her 
now !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  despair  at  the  prospect. 

"Zounds!  boy,"  said  my  father,  "what  would  you  have?  Carter 
doesn't  know  she  has  a  heart.  If  it  is  for  you,  she  will  find  it  out 
when  these  young  fellows  come  whispering  around  as  much  when  you 
are  away  as  when  you  are  here.  It  don't  do  to  force  young  plants; 
let  them  take  their  time,  and  they  will  root  all  the  stronger." 

I  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  or  at  least  to  seem  so,  as  I 
knew  there  was  no  appeal  from  my  father's  decision,  especially  as  my 
mother  agreed  with  him,  and  as  I  said  in  my  bitter  indignation,  joined 
with  him  in  shielding  Carter  from  me  exactly  as  if  I  wanted  to  do  her 
harm,  and  didn't  love  her  ten  times  better  than  any  of  them  did. 
"That  may  be,  AVill,"  said  my  mother,  passing  her  soft  hand  tenderly 
over  my  head,  "  but  young  men  are  not  so  wise  as  their  elders  about 
these  things.  It  is  not  for  you  we  fear  in  this  matter  ;  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  restraining  influence  of  your  love  for  Carter  to  go  with 
you  ;  but  the  child  was  intrusted  to  us  as  a  precious  legacy  by  her 
father  ;  and  joyful  as  the  thought  of  a  marriage  between  you  is,  we 
cannot,  in  faithfulness  to  our  trust,  allow  our  son  to  bind  her  young 
life  by  a  promise  which  may  shadow  it.     If  she  is  ever  to  love  you, 
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» 
the  seeds  of  that  love  are  in  her  heart  now,  though  she  does  not  know 
it ;  but  she  must  be  left  untrammelled  until  your  return.     We  will  take 
care  of  her  for  you,  my  son,"  she  added  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  my 
brow. 

It  was  in  no  enviable  mood  then  that  I  took  my  departure.  Carter 
was  very  shy  after  our  quarrel ;  and  although  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  they  did  not  fall  as  she  submitted  to  rather  than  returned  my 
parting  embrace.  Her  letters  were  regular,  full  of  home-incidents, 
and  everything  any  one  else  could  have  asked,  except  myself ;  but  I 
missed  her  in  them  —  there  were  none  of  her  old  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, even  her  professions  of  desire  for  my  return  were  formal  and 
studied.  It  is  not  in  the  nature,  however,  of  a  young  man  of  the  age 
I  then  was  to  devote  himself  to  grief  ;  I  gnawed  my  under-lip,  pulled 
my  growing  moustache,  and  uttered  expletives  over  her  letters  as  was 
proper.  I  really  was  very  much  in  love,  and  very  uneasy  ;  but  for  all 
that  I  think  I  had  a  pleasant  time  in  Paris  —  everybody  has.  In 
writing  to  Carter,  although  I  strictly  kept  my  promise,  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  violation  of  it  when  I  wrote  rer_}'  tenderly,  7rrj  lovingly  — 
telling  her  with  perhaps  pardonable  exaggeration  that  my  every 
thought  was  of  home  (meaning  Carter);  that  I  but  lived  in  the  hope 
of  returning  from  my  exile  ;  that  instead  of  mixing  in  the  gay  world 
as  my  companions  did,  I  sat  at  home  alone  with  my  books  before  me 
and  my  thoughts  upon  the  past  and  the  future  :  in  the  present  I  did 
not  live.  Then  I  would  close  my  letter,  dress  myself  with  elaborate 
care,  and  go  out  to  seek  consolation  for  my  woes  in  the  very  society 
I  had  been  professing  to  abjure.  I  think  I  must  have  enjoyed  my 
travels  also  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Germany,  though 
my  letters  to  Carter  represented  me  a  mourning  exile  flying  from  one 
place  to  another  to  rid  myself  from  thoughts  of  home  (meaning  Carter 
again). 

Her  answers  to  these  epistles  were  rather  dampening  to  my  ardor. 
She  would  say  simply,  "  I  cannot  help  being  glad  you  want  to  come 
back  home"  (no  allusion  to  the  hidden  meaning),  "but  do  not  make 
yourself  miserable  about  it.  The  time  is  passing  rapidly :  see  all  you 
can,  and  enjoy  all  you  can  ;  don't  leave  any  food  for  regrets  after  you 
return."  Aly  mother  wrote  that  Carter  was  much  admired,  but  she 
did  not  seem  to  favor  any  one  particularly.  My  father  hoped  I 
remembered  my  promise  ;  that  the  child  never  would  show  my  letters, 
and  blushed  a  good  deal  over  them.  She  seemed,  too,  less  of  a  child 
nowadays,  and  had  put  on,  or  it  had  come  to  her  some  way  to  be,  a 
stately,  dignified  woman,  though  she  never  refused  a  romp  with  him. 

Altogether  I  felt  hopeful,  but  not  entirely  easy,  as  I  turned  my  face 
homewards.  Notwithstanding  my  little  deceits,  I  had  been  perfectly 
true  to  Carter,  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  had  never  seen  one  in  any 
degree  to  compare  with  her. 

I  remember  well  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  home,  how  the  sun 
danced  upon  the  waters  as  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat 
watching  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  old  homestead.  There  it  was,  the 
old  red  brick  pile  with  its  gables  and  projecting  windows.  The  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  river  was  greener  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before, 
and  the  elms  threw  their  flickering  shadows  as  of  old.     Four  figures 
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with  hands  over  eyes  watched  the  approaching  boat.  The  one  in 
front  was  evidently  my  father;  as  straight  as  if  he  did  not  carry 
two  additional  years  since  I  last  saw  him.  There  was  my  mother 
with  her  stately  grace,  and  just  behind  her  a  tall  figure  of  a  girl 
leaning  forward.  I  knew  it  must  be  Carter  ;  but  the  thrill  of  delight 
with  which  I  recognised  her  is  checked  by  the  sigLt  of  her  companion, 
a  tall  young  man,  whom  in  the  distance  I  do  not  recognise.  I  look 
at  him  more  than  at  any  of  the  party ;  it  may  be  curiosity  because  he 
is  the  only  one  I  do  not  know,  it  may  be  the  longing  to  identify  some 
one  of  my  dear  friends,  but  I  think  it  is  jealousy  of  the  man  who  has 
dared  to  approach  my  unguarded  shrine.  So  intent  am  I  upon  my 
observations  that  the  vessel  begins  to  slacken  its  pace  before  I  know 
it.  I  see  the  forward  start  of  the  figures  on  the  lawn,  e.xcept  the  tall 
girl  in  white  and  the  young  man  I  do  not  know.  The  former  draws 
to  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  they  follow  my  father  and  mother  in  the 
distance  with  lingering  steps. 

The  vessel  stops,  the  boat  is  lowered,  and  I  get  into  it  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  heart  I  carry  in  my  bosom.  It  takes  some  time  to  lower 
my  baggage,  and  greetings  are  sent  across  the  little  passage  of  waters. 
My  father  calls  :  "  Make  them  hurry  up,  old  fellow  :  they  are  as  slow 
as  crabs ! "  while  my  mother's  soft  voice  comes  softly  over  the 
rippling  waters  :  "  My  darling  boy  !  " 

But  the  two  figures  behind  are  silent,  and  the  girl  toys  with  her 
handkerchief  as  if  she  had  half  a  mind  to  wave  it  in  welcome,  but  did 
not.  At  last  the  vision  became  realit}',  and  my  father  clasped  me  in 
his  arms  and  my  mother  hung  upon  my  neck  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
the  tall  girl  came  forward  with  clewy  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks,  and 
as  she  kissed  me  as  she  had  always  done,  softly  murmured,  "  My 
brother  "Will !  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Lee." 

There  was  no  shutting  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  it  made  my  return 
home  a  miserable  affair  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  was  more  wretched. 
Here,  the  day  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  joy  and 
hope,  to  be  met  on  the  threshold  of  my  home  with  this  !  I  groaned 
audibly. 

"What  is  it,  Will?  "  said  my  mother,  anxiously. 

"  A  terrible  pain  in  my  head,"  I  said,  putting  my  hand  to  my  brow. 

Instantly  all  was  activity ;  each  member  of  the  family  vied  with  the 
other  in  ministering  to  me,  even  Carter  pressed  forward  anxiously ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  so  long  as  "  Mordecai  the  Jew  sat  at  the  king's 
gate,"  the  said  Mordecai  being  Mr.  Lee,  whose  soft  tones  of  regret 
at  my  indisposition  aggravated  my  misery.  So  the  evening  passed 
drearily  enough.  The  head  which  in  the  first  instance  had  stood  for 
the  acliing  heart,  now  revenged  itself,  and  throbbed  distractingly, 
aggravated  by  the  sound  of  familiar  rippling  laughter  in  the  dis- 
tance, mingled  with  the  tones  of  a  man's  voice. 

At  last  my  father  was  called  out,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
mother,  who  sat  beside  me  bathing  my  brow  ;  but  not  suspecting  the 
cause  of  my  indisposition,  she  said  no  word  either  of  enlightenment  or 
comfort.  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  pain  I  asked:  "Who  is  Lee, 
mother?" 

"A  young  lawyer  from  Richmond,"  was  the  reply.  "He  is  down 
here  very  often." 
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"What  is  he  doing  here?"  I  asked,  or  rather  gasped,  for  the 
effort  of  tallving  increased  this  strange  pain  in  my  head. 

"  I  don't  know,  Will,  but  I  suspect   Carter  is  the   loadstone.     She 
met  him  in  Richmond  last  winter." 
"  Does  she  encourage  him  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,"  said  my  mother,  "  it  only  makes  your  head 
worse.     It  will  all  come  right,  I  hope." 

I  construed  her  hesitation  as  an  evasion  of  the  subject,  and  this 
conviction  and  the  consequent  distress  acting  upon  my  already 
suffering  system  really  rendered  me  incapable  cf  speech.  A  strange 
feeling,  too,  began  to  creep  over  mc  :  my  limbs  felt  heavy  and  numb  ; 
even  the  pain  in  my  head  seemed  dying  away.  Alarmed  at  my 
appearance  my  mother  hastened  me  to  bed  ;  but  so  helpless  was  I 
from  this  numbness  that  I  had  to  be  undressed  by  the  servants,  and 
fell  heavily  upon  the  bed.  My  mother  said  it  was  from  fatigue  and 
excitement  ;  I  had  no  fever,  I  would  be  well  in  the  morning.  So  she 
left  me. 

Should  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old    I  shall   never  forget  that 
night.     Gradually  my  system  yielded  to  the  torpor  which  had  seized 
upon   it,  and   as   it  became   more   still,  my  brain  grew-  clearer,   more 
capable  of  thought,  and  more  intensely  susceptible  cf  feeling.     All- 
the  events  of  the  day  seemed  to  strike  and  vibrate  upon  the  fibres  of 
my  brain.      It  would  have  been   a  relief  to  groan  ;    but  my  voice 
refused  to   obey  my  will,    and   I   was    silent.     Growing    alarmed,    I 
determined  to  resist  the  lethargy,  to  rise  and  call  for  help  ;  but  it  was 
as  if  invisible  hands  held  me  down  :  I  could  not  move.     The  horrible 
thought  of  catalepsy  occurred  to  me.     In  my  medical  studies  I  had 
often  read  of  the  strange  suspension  of  the  functions  of  life  in  the 
body,  while   a   conscious   existence   still  remained   in  the  immovable 
frame  ;  and  persons  to  all   appearance  dead   had  often  been  buried 
deep  down  in  the  earth  while  still  alive.     A  mortal  terror  seized  me, 
but  still   I  was   silent  as  the  grave.     I  felt   the  cold   creeping  up  my 
body,  though  the  weather  was  uncomfortably  warm.     So  it  is  with  the 
dead,  I  thought :  they  grow  colder  and  colder.     I  thought  of  all  the 
dead  I  had  ever  seen,  and  a  pang  cf  disgust  seized  me.     Could  it  be, 
I  asked  myself,  that  the  body  would  decay  and  leave  the  life  still  con- 
scious within  ?     I  even  wondered   to   myself  if  I  were   experiencing 
any  new  sensations.     AVhat  if  I  be  really  dead  ? — what  if  all  the  dead 
were  thus  possessed   cf  a  living  consciousness  within  which  lasted 
while  the  body  decayed  and  even  lingered  in  the  ghastly  bones  of  the 
skeleton.?     Dead? — was   I   not  dead?     What  is  death?     Certainly 
to  a  spectator  it  consists  in   this  motionless   apathy  cf  the  body.     I 
tried  to  reason  —  I  say  tried  —  but  reason  was  no  effort  to  my  clear 
brain.     What  if  I  stood  beside   this  thiiig  upon  the  bed,  or  another 
thing  like  it? —  I  would  say,  "  it  is  a  dead  body."     I  would  feel  its  wrist 
—  is   there  any  pulse   there  ?     No  !   I   felt  there,  was   not.     I  would 
put  my  hand  upon  the  breast  —  docs   the  heart  beat?     No!  I  know 
it  did  not.     I  was  but  a  mass  of  feeling  within  a  dead  body,  and  as 
a  dead  body  they  would  find  me. 

What  would   they  all  think  to  faid  me   in  the   mornin?;  dead  ?     It 
is  not  often  a  man  has  the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  much  he  is 
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grieved  for,  but  I  seemed  to  feel  most  keenly  tne  grief  of  all.  I  sympa- 
thised with  my  father,  my  mother,  and  Carter,  as  if  I  had  been  myself 
a  mourner. 

Carter  —  my  thoughts  rested  on  her.  Would  she  sorrow,  and  how  ? 
As  for  a  brother?  or  did  she  know  what  I  was  to  her  t  I  would  know 
now,  probably ;  but  what  good  would  my  knowledge  do  me,  even 
supposing  she  loved  me  ?  I  must  leave  her  and  she  would  marry  Lee. 
Ah !  how  torturing  was  the  thought.  No  language  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  this  invincible  tread  of  thought,  tramping,  tramp- 
ing through  my  brain  with  footsteps  of  fire,  leaving  their  seared 
impress  wherever  they  touched,  while  a  cold  immovable  shell  held 
in  this  fierce  energy  of  feeling. 

At  last  day  dawned.  I  knew  it,  though  my  eyes  v^-,^  closed.  I 
heard  the  movement  in  the  house,  and  waited  for  the  next  event.  At 
length  I  heard  a  soft  step  in  the  hall  approaching  my  door  ;  there  was 
a  knock,  and  then  a  second,  and  the  handle  was  softly  turned.  I  knew 
my  mother  was  by  my  bedside. 

She  called  softly :  "  Will  !  My  son !  Why,  how  the  child 
sleeps  !  Worn  out,  poor  fellow.  I  won't  wake  him."  She  put  her 
hand  upon  my  head  ;  its  iciness  against  her  warm  flesh  startled  her, 
as  I  knew  from  its  quick  withdrawal.  I  felt  that  she  was  looking  in 
my  face.  She  seized  my  hands,  and  then  shriek  after  shriek  broke 
the  silence,  and  she  fell  prone  upon  the  floor.  Why  did  not  the  agony 
of  the  moment  wake  me  ?  Must  I  lie  speechless  there,  when  by  one 
word  I  could  raise  her  up  to  life  and  happiness  ! 

The  household  was  now  fully  aroused,  and  crowded  into  the  room. 
Sobs  and  cries  rent  the  air.  My  father  —  poor  old  man!  how  he 
loved  me  I  I  heard  Carter's  voice,  its  usual  gentle,  subdued  tones 
lost  in  the  vibrations  of  terror  and  grief.  She  seemed  to  come  as  far 
as  my  door  several  times,  then  to  be  urged  and  forced  away.  And 
yet  I,  the  cause  cf  all,  lay  quiet  and  calm,  though  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  agony  cf  my  pent-up  heart  was  more  terrible  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  giving  it  vent. 

At  an. early  hour  the  two  physicians  of  the  neighborhood  were  sum- 
moned to  hold  a  consultation.  Dr.  Jenkins,  the  elder  of  the  two,  had 
been  our  family  physician  for  many  years,  and  the  old  gentleman 
sobbed  like  a  child  when  he  drew  aside  the  sheet  and  looked  upon  my 
motionless  form  ;  the  other.  Dr.  Harding,  was  a  young  graduate,  of 
whom  I  knew  nothing,  he  having  settled  in  the  neighborhood  since  my 
residence  in  Europe,  but  he  too  was  impressed  by  the  solemn  and 
affecting  sight  of  one  so  young,  with  life  spreading  in  more  than  ordi- 
nary brightness  before  him,  struck  down  in  a  moment.  They  stood 
beside  my  couch  for  some  moments  in  perfect  silence.  At  length  old 
Dr.  Jenkins,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  said  : 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  we  have  a  sad  duty  to  perform,  and  it  does  not 
mend  matters  to  delay.  I  very  much  fear,  from  the  appearance  of 
this  dear  boy,  that  the  treacherous  enemy  has  stolen  a  march  upon 
us." 

After  a  careful  examination,  the  old  gentleman  resumed  with  a  sigh  : 
"  There  is  no  hope,  I  fear.  Will  you  be  so  kind,  my  dear  Harding,  as 
to  apply  your  ear  over  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  ascertain  if  perchance 
the  heart  still  beats?  " 
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Dr.  Harding  released  my  cold  wrist,  where  he  had  been  seeking 
vainly  for  pulsation,  and  stepped  forward  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  his  senior.  "  Not  even  a  flutter,  Doctor,"  he  said,  sadly  ;  and  then 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  to  display  to  the  old 
practitioner  some  of  the  newest  discoveries  in  science,  he  added 
pompously :  "  Dr.  Jenkins,  I  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  our 
unfortunate  young  friend  is  dead  ;  he  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  science,  but  fortunately  for  the  progress  of  that  science,  it  is  in 
our  power  to  make  such  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  as  to  determine  with 
the  utmost  certainty  the  cause  which  has  thus  plunged  a  distinguished 
family  into  the  depths  of  afifliction  and  deprived  society  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  I  have  examined  closely  into  the  condition  of 
these  remains  —  the  appearances  about  the  visage,  the  dark  lines 
beneath  the  eyes,  the  peculiar  clamminess  of  the  skin,  and  the  want  of 
rigidity  which  is  the  more  common  condition  of  a  —  a  —  cadaver,  sir  ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  my  conviction  that  our  lamented 
young  friend  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  most  dreadful  and  sure  of  all 
diseases" — here  he  murmured  a  word  which  I  did  not  catch,  and 
continued — "It  is  true  there  are  no  petechiae  on  neck,  breast  or 
limbs  ;  but  I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  necessary  concomitants  of  the 
disease,  a^id  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  this  most  important  deci- 
sion. The  poison,  as  you  know,  belongs  to  the  category  of  Zymoses. 
Morbific  germs  were  doubtless  absorbed  sufficiently  long  ago  to  have 
completed  the  necessary  fermentation  cycles,  and  give  rise  to  this  the 
surest  of  all  results  and  most  deplorable  of  all  phenomena  —  the  total 
cessation  of  vital  functions,  properly  known  as  death." 

"  My  dear  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  Doctor,  starting  forward,  utterly 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  impatience  under  this  protracted  de- 
liverance. "  My  dear  sir !  you  are  an  egregious  ass.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  !  I  did  not  mean  you.  I  meant — " 
Here  he  hesitated,  as  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  the  insulting 
epithet  could  have  been  applied  except  the  corpse  upon  the  bed.  "  I, 
sir, —  I  was  talking  to  myself." 

Dr.  Harding  was  silent  from  excess  of  feeling,  and  after  an  embar- 
rassing pause.  Dr.  Jenkins  resumed  excitedly  :  "  My  young  friend,  in 
our  profession  experience  must  be  the  only  sure  guide.  With  all  due 
deference  to  you,  sir,  the  disease  you  mention  is  an  innovation.  And 
why,  sir,  when  there  are  so  many  thousand  things  already  in  existence 
to  depopulate  the  world,  why,  sir,  I  ask,  will  you  persist  in  killing  a 
fine  young  fellow  like  this  with  an  innovation  ?  It's  little  better  than  mur- 
der, sir!  I'll  tell  you  what  he  died  of,  and  give  it  big  names:  the 
French  call  it  coup  de  S)kil;  fools  call  it  insolaiio,  and  common-sense 
people  like  myself  call  it  sun-stroke."  And  I  could  hear  the  old 
Doctor  taking  snuff  violently  as  he  walked  towards  the  door. 

Dr.  Harding  lingered  a  few  moments  longer,  pulled  up  my  eyelids, 
tapped  me  in  various  portions  of  my  body,  and  murmuring  audibly : 
"Old  fools  are  the  greatest  fools  of  all !  "  he  followed  his  companion, 
and  I  was  alone,  to  be  robed  for  the  grave. 

It  was  done  by  the  loving  hands  of  our  own  old  family  servants, 
amid  many  tears  and  sighs  over  "poor  young  marster ; "  but  it  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  unpleasant  operation  to  me.     First  came  the 
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measurements  for  the  shroud,  and  then  the  melancholy  dress  was  put 
on.  I  knew  just  how  stiffly  my  cravat  was  fixed  and  my  hands  crossed, 
and  as  they  would  not  stay  easily  together,  they  were  tied  at  the  wrists 
with  a  white  ribbon.  "  Bless  his  dear  heart,"  sobbed  my  old  mammy, 
"  don't  he  look  nat'ral  ? — jest  like  he  did  when  he  was  alive.  Oh,  my 
sweet  Mass  Willy,  that  I  should  be  spared  to  see  you  a  layin'  here !  " 
And  so  they  left  me  alone,  with  the  sheet  spread  over  my  face,  and 
the  soft  breezes  creeping  in  in  quiet  murmurs  at  the  open  windows, 
and  now  I  was  forced  to  look  my  situation  fully  in  the  face.  Though 
not  dead,  I  certainly  was  face  to  face  with  death,  and  the  sentence 
"This  day  thou  shalt  die,"  sounded  through  my  senses  like  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  my  memor}%  roused  to  preternatural  activity,  brought  up 
all  the  derelictions  of  my  past  life. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  sheet  lifted  from  my  face  and  heard  my  mother's 
broken-hearted  wail,  as  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  beside  me  :  "  Oh, 
my  child,  my  darling  !  " 

Hours  must  have  passed  as  my  mother  lay  on  the  bed  beside  me, 
growing  more  quiet  and  calm.  My  father  came  in  too,  and  cried  in 
almost  the  words  of  the  old  patriarch  :  "  Would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  my  son  !  my  son  !  " 

It  was  soon  after  he  left  that  I  heard  a  soft,  lingering  footstep 
approaching.  I  thought  I  had  done  with  earth,  but  ah  !  the  broken 
sobs  telling  their  tale  brought  me  back.  "  Come  to  me,  my  child," 
said  my  mother,  "  let  us  together  look  upon  all  that  is  left  us  of  our 
darling.  I  have  been  greatly  comforted.  I  do  believe  my  child  is 
safe." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  groaned  the  girl,  throwing  herself  beside  her,  "  I 
cannot  give  him  up  !  " 

"  He  loved  you.  Carter,"  said  my  mother,  "you  know  that." 

"  Oh,  yes  —  but  —  but  he  never  knew  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  I 
could  not  tell  him.  I  could  not  help  trying  to  keep  him  from  knowing 
it,  and  now  it  is  too  late." 

"  He  wanted  to  talk  to  you  before  he  went  away,"  said  my  mother, 
"but  your  father  and  I  thought  you  were  too  young,  and  foi;bade  it." 

"  But  I  have  loved  him  always,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "as  I  can  never 
love  any  one  again." 

Ah,  how  I  struggled  to  awake  and  grasp  my  happiness  1  But  no  ; 
my  miserable  carcase  still  lay  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  he  is  dead,"  said  my  love,  stooping  over  and 
pressing  her  warm  lips  to  my  brow,  then  shrinking  back  and  crying : 
"  Oh,  so  cold,  so  cold  !  " 

Poor  child  !  I  must  have  been  dead  indeed  to  have  remained  cold 
under  her  dear  kisses. 

At  last  they  left  me,  and  another  long  night  passed,  hardly  so 
terrible  as  the  last,  however.  Although  I  still  shrank  humanly  from  the 
cofnn  and  the  grave,  it  had  lost  some  of  its  terrors  for  me.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  the  charm  of  life  blessed  with  the  love  of  my  darling, 
but  I  tried  not  to  think  too  much  of  it. 

The  watchers  were  chosen  from  the  friends  of  my  childhood,  who 
loved  me,  I  knew,  and  mourned  for  me.  Their  talk  was  principally 
of  the  terrible  suddenness  of  my  death,  my  natural  appearance,  with 
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occasional  speculations  as  to  my  relations  with  Carter.  "There  must 
have  been  something  between  them,"  said  one,  "  or  she  never  would 
have  been  so  indifferent  to  admiration.  Why,  half  the  fellows  about 
here  have  been  her  lovers,  but  she  never  gave  one  of  them  a  word  of 
comfort." 

"  Well,  poor  fellow !  "  said  another,  "  he  is  out  of  our  way  now  ;  but 
I  would  willingly  give  up  my  chance  to  have  him  back." 

"  I  suppose  the  old  people  will  leave  her  all  they  have,"  said  the 
first  speaker.     "  They  are  devoted  to  her." 

"  Yes  indeed,  of  course,"  answered  the  other  ;  "  she  will  be  quite  a 
speculation  for  some  poor  fellow  ;  but  they  say  she  is  so  crazy  about 
poor  Will  that  she  never  will  think  of  anybody  else." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  half  of  that,"  said  young  Randolph ;  "  she  may 
wear  the  willow  for  a  little  while,  but  she  is  not  the  kind  of  woman  to 
live  single.     As  long  as  the  old  people  live,  it  may  be  " 

"Well,  I'd  take  her  at  second-hand,"  said  Wickham.  "without 
much  begging." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,  and  find  some  competitors  for  the  honor. 
But  I  say,  old  fellow,  I  don't  like  to  be  talking  this  way  about  a  dead 
man's  sweetheart  in  the  room  with  his  corpse  ;  and  poor  Will  looks 
so  confoundedly  like  he  heard  and  understood  us  —  let's  change  the 
subject." 

I  was  conscious  of  a  horribly  grim  amusement  in  this  conversation, 
and  a  triumph  in  the  fact  that  Carter  had  thus  been  true  to  me. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  (for  I  heard  each  hour 
as  it  was  marked  solemnly  by  the  old  hall-clock)  that  an  unusual  tramp- 
ing of  feet  approached  my  door,  and  entering,  a  burden  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  my  bed.  I  knew  what  it  was.  In  a  moment  I  was 
lifted  up  and  placed  in  my  coffin.  I  remember  now  my  cramped 
position,  for  it  was  too  narrow  for  me  ;  the  uncomfortable  arrangement 
of  my  head,  and  even  the  most  unimportant  circumstances  seemed  to 
impress  themselves  upon  my  acutely  sensitive  nerves. 

My  funeral  was  fixed  for  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  before  the  time 
arrived  I  was  borne  into  the  parlors,  and  my  coffin  placed  between  the 
folding-doors.  Soon  I  knew  that  the  rooms  were  filling.  I  heard 
smothered  sobs  around  me.  I  heard  the  minister  give  out  the  hymn, 
and  the  quavering,  sorrowful  notes  of  the  music  now  rose  through  the 
rooms,  almost  ceasing  ever  and  anon  from  agitation,  and  then  taken 
up  again.  I  heard  my  own  funeral  sermon  preached,  and  the  dreadful 
announcement  following:  "The  services  will  be  concluded  at  the 
grave."  The  coffin  was  opened  for  a  last  lingering  look ;  tear  after 
tear  dropped  upon  my  face  ;  I  strove  desperately  to  open  my  eyes, 
and  —  I  succeeded. 

I  have  an  indistinct  impression  of  shrieks  and  a  general  confusion, 
but  I  knew  nothing  more  for  many  days,  when  I  awoke  to  reason  in 
my  own  bed.  Opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  Dr.  Jenkins  bending  over  me. 
"  How  is  it,  my  boy?  "  he  said  kindlj',  as  he  caught  my  look  of  recog- 
nition. 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  memor}-, 
and  then  said  slowly,  as  my  recollection  connected  the  past  with  the 
face  bending  over  me  :     "  You  —  are  —  an  —  e-gre-gious  —  ass  ! "' 
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"  My  dear  fellow ! "  said  the  kind  old  man,  hugging  me  heartily. 
"  Why  the  boy  has  his  senses  back  again  !  "  And  I  convalesced  rapidly 
from  that  moment,  though  it  was  long  before  my  nerves  recovered  from 
the  shock  they  had  sustained  ;  and  ah,  what  nursing  I  had  !  I  was 
really  received  like  one  brought  back  from  the  grave.  I  suppose  busy 
Martha  and  gentle  Mary  so  ministered  to  their  risen  brother,  but  they 
could  not  have  surpassed  my  sweet  mother,  my  noble  old  father,  and 
my  darling. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  events  I  have  recorded  I  was  sitting  up 
in  an  easy-chair,  with  a  footstool  at  my  feet.  My  eyes  were  resting 
upon  the  bright  head  of  my  Carter,  who  had  been  reading  to  me. 
Laying  my  hand  upon  hers,  I  said  :  "  Carter,  do  you  know  what  was 
my  greatest  joy  in  coming  back  to  life  ?  " 

Her  head  went  down  until  her  face  v/as  quite  hidden,  and  I 
went  on  : 

"  Will  you  not  say  over  again  what  I  heard  you  say  in  this  room  just 
too  weeks  ago  to-day  t " 

*'  Oh  Will !  "  and  she  hid  her  face  against  my  arm. 

"  Will  not  my  darling  tell  me  that  she  will  bless  my  life  with  her 
love  ?  " 

After  a  moment  she  raised  her  head,  and  without  looking  towards 
me,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  in  her  hand,  then  placed  it  in 
mine,  pointing  to  a  verse.     I  read  : 

"  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go  ;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge  : 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

My  Carter  is  an  old  lady  now,  with  grandchildren  ;  but  to  my  eyes 
her  sweet  face,  with  its  full  cap-border,  beneath  which  the  wavy  white 
hair  is  put  back,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

Mary  Tucker  Magill. 
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Nee  dea  sum,  dixit,  tiec  lacri  thuris  bonor« 
Humanum  dignare  caput,     ,    ,    . 
Usque  adeo  rnutata  ferar ;  nuUique  videnda, 
Voce  tamen  noscar ;  vocem  mihi  fata  relinquent 

— Ovid    Metantorfh.  x!v.  130-t  is»-3. 

ON  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  history  the  action  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  must  have  been  extremely  slight,  if  any 
such  oracles  were  then  in  existence,  for  they  are  neither  referred 
to,  nor  is   the  Sibyl   mentioned,  by  Homer,   Pindar,  or  Herodotus. 
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If  professed  predictions  of  Sibylline  origin  or  character  had  circu- 
lated in  the  primeval  day  in  Phrygia,  their  first  cradle,  or  in  the 
adjoining  regions,  they  left  no  discoverable  trace  behind  them,  except 
the  allegation  that  they  were  pilfered  by  Homer.  The  elder  Hellenic 
literature  wholly  ignored  them.  Dodona  and  Delphi  and  the  Cave 
of  Trophonius  were  the  first  sources  of  prescience  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  mainland  ;  and  to  those  of  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic  coasts 
various  temples  of  Apoll  <  furnished  the  desired  indications  of  the 
future.  It  was  only  when  these  venerable  shrines  of  unearthly  lore 
were  losing  the  reverence  of  cultivated  minds,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  decay  of  religious  belief,  that  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar, 
the  fables  of  ignorant  credulity,  rose  into  prominence  with  the 
increased  participation  of  the  masses  in  public  affairs.  The  first 
distinct  notice  of  the  Sibyls  and  their  Oracles  is  found  in  the  mockery 
and  parodies  of  Aristophanes  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Then 
they  contended  for  precedence  with  the  Oracles  of  Bacis,  and  other 
obscure  prophets,  and  Aristophanes  ridiculed  them  all  by  forging  an 
elder  brother  for  Bacis  in  the  person  of  an  imaginar)'  Glanis.  In 
that  anxious,  apprehensive,  and  troubled  time,  oracles  sprang  up  like 
mushrooms  after  a  rain,  and  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  gaping 
populace  of  Athens  and  of  less  intelligent  cities.  But  the  Sibylline 
Oracles  could  scarcely  have  been  in  circulation  then ;  nor  could  their 
divine  pretensions  have  been  conceded  even  by  the  mob,  unless  they 
had  enjoyed  a  long  anterior  existence,  however  unnoted  it  might  have 
been  by  the  authors  and  statesmen  and  philosophers  of  previous 
periods. 

To  Aristophanes,  then,  we  owe  our  first  knowledge  of  the  promul- 
gation of  these  Oracles  in  Greece  ;  and  the  indications  are  such  as  to 
assure  us  that  they  were  held  in  no  esteem  by  the  better  classes,  how- 
ever they  may  have  deluded  and  misled  the  crowd  of  vulgar  believers. 
The  whole  fabric  or  tradition  which  has  been  woven  around  them 
belongs  mainly  to  a  much  later  period,  and  is  restored  from  the  rolls 
of  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  other  "  snappers  up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles  "  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  vogue  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  among  the  rustics,  and  the  mob  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Greek  islands,  they  never  made 
any  deej?  impression  upon  Hellenic  culture  in  classical  or  Pagan 
times. 

Their  fortune  in  Rome  was  different.  The  Romans  were  a  more 
believing,  a  more  superstitious,  and  a  less  critical  people  than  the 
Greeks.  They  accepted  religious  pretences  with  little  or  no  inquiry. 
A  city  that  could  swallow  the  black  stone  of  Pessinus,  and  worship  it 
as  a  divinity  with  little  or  no  inquiry,  was  not  likely  to  strain  at  a 
gnat,  and  could  have  little  hesitation  in  receiving  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
as  authentic  enunciations  of  fate,  or  in  regarding  the  Sibyls,  one  or 
more,  the  fortune-tellers  of  the  Cumcean,  or  the  Albunean  Cave,  as 
being  such  real  existences  as  their  own  Camoenae,  and  as  being 
divinely  commissioned  and  inspired. 

The  Sibyl  was  accredited  to  the  Romans  by  a  marvellous  tradition. 
The  Oracles  had  been  communicated  to  one  of  the  Tarquins  by  a 
strange  old  woman,  who  came  no  one  knew  whence,  and  went  no  one 
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knew  whither.  The  celebrated  sale  of  her  books,  by  a  sort  of  Low 
Dutch  operation,  seized  the  public  mind,  and  seemed  to  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  both  of  their  own  verity  and  of  the  veritable  reality 
of  their  author.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  need  or  to  bear 
repetition.  The  three  books  which  were  finally  purchased  by  the 
astounded  king,  for  the  same  price  which  had  been  asked  for  the 
nine,  were  confided  to  the  safe-keeping  of  officers  of  state,  who  dis- 
charged.their  functions  as  custodians  till  a  late  period  of  the  Empire. 
Under  royal,  republican,  and  imperial  rule,  these  priestly  guardians 
regularly  discharged  their  solemn  office  with  very  suspicious  integrity. 
The  books  were  only  consulted  by  them  on  the  formal  decree  of  the 
Senate.  The  secrets  of  fate  were  reported  by  their  high  dignitaries, 
having  been  read  and  interpreted,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  their 
sworn  clerks  or  secretaries,  without  being  seen  by  any  of  the  profane 
outsiders.  Religion  in  ancient  Rome  was  a  piece  of  artful  statecraft ; 
and  oracle  and  interpretation,*  text  and  meaning,  equally  admitted  of 
being  manufactured  to  suit  the  contingency  or  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Latterly  they  were  consulted  only  in  regard  to  very  insignificant  mat- 
ters—  a  plague,  a  famine,  an  inundation,  a  house  struck  by  lightning, 
a  talking  sheep,  a  sweating  statue,  or  a  chicken  with  two  heads.  M. 
Alexandre  thinks  they  were  consulted  to  calm  popular  apprehensions, 
to  allay  dissensions,  to  stimulate  patriotic  service,  or  to  control 
plebeian  discontent  and  turbulence.  It  is  scarcely  worthwhile  specu- 
lating on  this  subject,  for  however  they  might  have  been  employed, 
I'lieir  actual  contents  and  their  actual  context  remain  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  were  equally  unknown  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
promulgated.  They  could  scarcely  have  been  authentically  known  even 
to  their  keepers  and  promulgators.  They  were  destroyed  when  Rome 
Avas  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Gauls  —  if  Rome  was  so  destroyed  and 
burnt,  and  if  they  were  then  in  existence  to  be  consumed  by  those 
imaginary  flames.  They  rose  again,  like  the  Phoenix,  from  their 
ashes.  As  the  three  books  had  answered  all  the  purposes  of  the 
nine,  so,  when  all  were  gone,  there  was  no  diminution  of  either  their 
value  or  their  number.  Discredit  has  indeed  been  thrown  by  his- 
torical inquirers,  who  are  not  easily  satisfied,  upon  the  story  of  the 
Gallic  conquest  of  the  queenly  city  ;  but  still  graver  discredit  has  also 
been  thrown  upon  the  existence  of  the  oracles,  and  the  whole  account 
of  their  purchase  by  Tarquin.  The  legend  cannot  be  traced  further 
back  than  to  Fabius  Pictor  and  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars,  or  the  last  half  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
The  miraculous  character  of  the  predictions  is,  however,  not  rendered 
less  surprising  by  rejecting  all  traditions  in  regard  to  their  earlier 
career.  After  their  first  destruction  they  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
for  safe-keeping  under  one  of  the  cells  or  chapels  in  the  Capitol. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  strife  of  the  factions  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  they 
were  again  burnt  up  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Capitol.  They  were 
proof  against  fire.  One  of  the  Sibyls,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
foretold  that  she  should  be  dissolved  into  air,  and  that  her  prophetic 
voice  should  mingle  with  the  atmosphere,  be  borne  on  the  waves  and 
the  breezes,  and  enter  into  "talking  oaks,"  asses,  cows,  learned  pigs, 
crows,  magpies,  &:c.     When  the  Oracles,  then,  passed  away  in  smoke 
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and  flame,  they  were  more  vital,  abundant,  and  diffused  than  ever.  An 
effort  was  made  for  their  authoritative  restoration  ;  commissions  were 
sent  abroad  to  gather  them  up  from  all  quarters,  and  two  thousand 
volumes  of  genuine  oracles  were  collected  from  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts,  besides  the  larger  number  of  those  which 
were  rejected  as  palpable  forgeries. 

A  great  manufacture  of  Sibylline  oracles  and  other  fraudulent 
literature  had  been  established  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Alexandria 
nearly  two  centuries  before  this  time.  The  Government  demand  for 
a  product  so  easily  counterfeited,  and  capable  of  such  indefinite  ex- 
pansion, might  naturally  stimulate  the  production,  especially  as  it 
promised  to  be  lucrative.  Whatever  oracles  of  this  Sibyl  Rome  pos- 
sessed after  the  days  of  Sulla  Avere  accordingly  even  more  suspicious 
than  their  predecessors  had  been. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Sibylline  Rolls  when  Virgil  wrote 
his  Fourth  Eclogue,  announcing  the  transformation  of  the  world,  a 
new  order  of  events,  the  renewal  of  the  ages,  the  return  of  Astrcea  to 
the  earth,  and  the  advent  of  a  divine  Saviour  : — 

Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo. 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  regna ; 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 

Cara  deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum, 

This  is  certainly  a  wonderful  anticipation  c^  the  advent  of  Christ, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  whether  as  an  imitation  or  a  translation 
of  a  Sibylline  text,  which  M.  Alexandre  denies  it  to  be,  or  transmitted 
to  both  Virgil  and  the  Alexandrian  Sibyllists  from  Jewish  sources  and 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Undoubtedly  this  Eclogue  of  Virgil  to  a  great 
extent  occasioned  the  ready  admission  by  the  first  Christian  centuries 
of  the  Sibylline  writings  as  the  teachings  of  inspiration,  and  the  con- 
junction of  the  Sibyl  with  David  and  the  prophets  and  patriarchs. 

We  have,  however,  reached  a  point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
retrace  our  steps,  and  to  consider  the  commencement  of  that  collection 
of  oracles  which  has  come  down  to  modern  times  under  tlie  name  of 
Sibylline. 

From  the  parodies  of  Aristophar^es  and  the  ridicule  of  Lucian,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Hellenic  oracles  ascribed  to  the  Sibyls  were 
similar  in  character,  composition  and  jargon  to  those  of  the  later 
period,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  profane  prophecy  which  is  not 
written  after  the  event.  From  the  later  Greek  writers  have  been 
obtained  fragments  of  oracles  current  in  or  before  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies ;  but  none  of  these  can  claim  much  greater  antiquity 
than  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  the  early  Roman 
collection  nothing  is  preserved  ;  nothing  at  least  remains  which  is 
capable  of  recognition  that  belongs  to  such  earlier  times,  unless 
it  be  a  single  line  in  regard  to  Camarina.  All  that  we  know 
of  these  primitive  Roman  oracles  is,  that  they  were  Greek,  be- 
cause ascribed  to  a  city  of  Greek  origin  and  to  a  Sibyl  from 
that  Greek  city ;  because  requiring  interjDreters,  who  were  Greeks 
from   Southern  Italy,  and  whose  duty  seems  to  have  been  confined 
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to  translating  and  explaining,  and  to  deciphering  and  clothing  with  a 
metrical  form  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  Roman  State.  There  is  no 
Sibylline  prophecy  remaining  which  claims  to  have  been  written  in 
the  Latin  language. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  verses,  the  oldest  of  the 
oracles  still  preserved  must  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  can  scarcely  in  any  case  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  date  than  250 
B.  c.  They  were  evidently  composed  at  Alexandria  by  Jews  residing 
there,  and  written  in  the  interest  of  the  scattered,  broken,  but  ever 
sanguine  Jewish  race.  To  give  them  currency  among  the  Greeks, 
from  whom,  and  especially  from  whose  Egyptian  rulers,  they  hoped 
for  aid  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  independence,  they  were  moulded 
on  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  Sibylline  vaticinations.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  the  patriotic  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  against 
the  Seleucidae,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  alliance  and  community  of  origin,  and  to  Rome 
on  the  ground  of  Spartan  descent.  The  same  reasons,  then,  which 
would  compel  the  forgeries  to  assume  the  earlier  Sibylline  form  to 
attract  the  Greeks,  would  operate  in  the  same  direction  to  secure 
Roman  countenance.  The  Romans  venerated  these  oracles  more 
than  the  skeptical  Greeks  had  ever  done,  possessed  them  in  their 
Greek  form,  consulted  them  in  Greek,  and  pretended  to  obey  their 
Greek  directions. 

The  earliest  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  with  the  exceptions  already 
noted,  were  Jewish  and  Alexandrine,  and  designed  for  Jewish  pur- 
poses. All  that  followed,  down  to  the  Crucifixion,  were  of  the  same 
character.  It  is  the  fortune  of  any  accepted  body  of  oracular  litera- 
ture to  receive  additions  and  modifications.  Merlin,  Nostradamus, 
and  Mother  Shipton  all  furnish  attestations  of  this  tendency.  New 
prophetic  verses  are  framed  by  uudiscoverable  or  undiscovered  seers, 
and  are  attached  to  the  received  compilation.  As  earlier  predictions 
lose  the  appearance  of  meaning,  or  are  falsified  by  the  event,  they  are 
silently  dropped,  or  are  changed  and  wrested  to  be  applied  to  antici- 
pated occurrences,  or  are  twisted  so  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
felicitous  prediction  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  Thus, 
vaticinations  of  this  character,  as  long  as  they  are  current  and  credited, 
are  constantly  undergoing  change.  The  general  outlines  and  the 
external  form  are  steadily  preserved  ;  the  substance,  or  intended 
import  (significance  would  be  inappropriate  for  that  which  has  so 
little  capacity  for  signification),  is  continually  suffering  alteration. 
Moreover,  many  ambitious  acolytes  try  their  prescient  genius,  and 
work  upon  older  texts,  abbreviating,  expanding,  pruning,  interpo- 
lating, grafting,  shaping,  and  variously  combining  the  materials  at 
their  disposition.  They  thus  endeavor  to  anticipate,  forecast,  or  pre- 
pare events,  usually  with  small  success,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity, 
or  rather  inpenetrability,  of  the  language  habitually  employed.  They 
labor  to  secure  plausibility  for  their  prognostications  of  the  future  by 
interweaving  dark  intimations  of  events  already  passed,  through  which 
a  misty  figure  of  the  reality  may  be  discerned,  as  if  these  declarations 
had  been  actually  anterior  to  what  they  declare.  They  are  received, 
as  they  are  intended,  by  the  credulous  believers  in  prodigious  inven- 
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tions.  There  is  a  strong  vein  of  deliberate  mystification  in  human 
nature,  and  the  prophetic  disguise  has  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
some  temperaments.  Hence,  a  model,  an  inducement,  an  opportunity, 
and  a  purpose,  fraudulent  in  its  mode  of  exhibition,  though  often 
honest  enough  in  aim,  are  provided  for  the  constant  encouragement 
of  vaticinatory  manufactures. 

There  is  something  that  is  conjectural  in  this  exposition  of  the  pro- 
cess of  Sibylline  production  ;  but  the  conjectures  are  founded  on  plain 
and  abundant  data.  .  Even  with  the  comparatively  late  recensions  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  very  practicable  to  trace  the  manner  of 
growth  and  change.  The  oracles  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews  may  be 
referred  to  earlier  exemplars  ;  and  the  changes  which  they  experienced 
may  be  observed  in  the  expansions,  contractions  and  alterations  of 
subsequent  versions.  After  the  subjugation  of  Palestine  and  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  there  was  little  check  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  forgeries.  They  were  transformed  and  extended  in 
the  direction  of  manifest  or  desired  destiny.  It  is  very  curious  to  note 
the  transition  from  the  Hebrew  oracles  to  the  oracles  of  the  Christian- 
ised Jews,  or  of  the  Judaising  Christians,  who  soon  took  up  the  pious 
labor,  and  prosecuted  it  with  amazing  diligence  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

To  the  last  class  of  Sibyllistic  artisans  must  be  referred  almost 
exclusively  the  vast  number  of  apocryphal  apocalypses  which  infested 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  copious  remains  of  this  huge 
treasury  of  counterfeits  have  been  gathered  into  one  body  by  the  patient 
researches  and  industry  of  Tischendorf.  They  may  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  paper  at  some  future  time,  for  they  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  clear  appreciation 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Eastern  society  in  the  first 
Christian  ages  without  due  attention  to  this  characteristic  literature  ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  operation  of 
prophetic  tendencies  among  the  people  without  paying  close  regard  to 
these  singular  specimens  of  holy  and  elaborate  fraud.  The  subject, 
however,  is  too  extensive  to  be  discussed  as  an  episode,  or  under  the 
guise  of  a  digression. 

The  Sibylline  Oracles  in  their  existing  form  admit  of  arrangement 
in  chronological  fragments  ;  like  broken  fossils,  or  like  the  geological 
section  of  an  extended  tract  of  country.  The  different  strata,  the  order 
of  their  deposition,  their  constituent  ingredients,  their  fossil  remains, 
their  upheavals  and  subsidences,  the  eruptive  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced their  faults  and  dislocations,  may  all  be  ascertained.  From 
their  critical  examination  it  appears  that  the  Hellenistic  Jew,  hopeful 
of  the  temporal  restoration  of  the  state  and  independence  of  the  Jews, 
reluctantly  gave  place  to  a  cosmopolitan  and  Platonising  successor, 
who  received  and  manipulated,  according  to  the  anticipations  of  his 
fatherland  and  people,  the  Platonic  doctrine  cf  the  Logos,  or  Divine 
substantiated  Word  ;  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  Christian  suc- 
cessor familiar  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

When  Christian  enthusiasts  first  enter  upon  the  trade  cf  manufactur- 
ing Sibylline  prognostications,  they  are  still  Jews,  and  still  display  the 
intense  local  and  ethnical  fervor  of  their  race,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
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easy  to  distinguish  between  Christian  and  Jewish  vaticinations.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  Christians 
distinctly  separated  themselves  from  the  Hebrew  people,  or  regarded 
themselves  in  any  other  light  than  as  reformed  Jews,  living  under  an 
additional  and  higher  dispensation.  A  still  longer  time  passed  away 
before  this  distinction  was  established  in  the  minds  of  any  but  earnest 
Christians  themselves.  The  intimate  analogy  between  the  two  phases 
of  Sibylline  prophecy  would  indicate  that  the  process  of  Sibyllistic 
mutation  went  on  almost  incessantly,  and  was  pursued  by  Christian 
artists  before  the  Christians  were  definitely  separated  and  segregated 
from  the  people  of  the  old  dispensation.  From  the  contents  of  the 
later  oracles,  it  is  evident  that  they  continued  to  be  produced  at  least 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  becoming  rapidly,  not  merely 
more  and  more  Christian,  but  exclusively  Christian.  During  this  long 
period,  either  such  Jewish  oracles  as  were  promulgated  were  of  short 
life  and  of  speedy  oblivion,  or  none  were  produced,  and  the  literary 
ingenuity  of  the  tribe  was  diverted  to  the  invention  aad  development 
of  the  elaborate  mysteries  of  the  Cabbala  and  the  Talmud. 

The  indefatigable  activity  of  the  Christian  Sibyllists,  and  of  emulous 
Pagans  provoked  by  their  example,  amply  atoned  for  the  failure  of 
the  old  prophetic  shrines,  the  departure  of  Pan  and  Apollo,  the  silence 
of  Dodona  and  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  the  exhaustion  of  heathen 
and  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  and  aged 
Sibyls  into  thin  air.  The  greater  part  of  the  existing  Sibylline  Oracles 
is  of  Christian  manufacture  ;  and  the  manipulation  of  old  materials, 
and  the  addition  of  new  denunciations,  were  strenuously  carried  on 
for  at  least  two,  and  probably  for  more  than  three  centuries.  There 
is  no  more  tedious  reading  nowadays  than  these  celebrated  oracles, 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  legendary  history  and 
political  life  of  Rome,  and  in  the  controversies  and  belief  of  the  early 
Christian  Church.  Aristophanes  laughed  at  them  and  parodied  them  ; 
the  Roman  Senate  professed  to  revere  and  consult  them  ;  Lucian 
mocked  them  with  an  unrestrained  and  sarcastic  ridicule,  which  could 
not  have  been  surpassed  by  the  irrepressible  cachinnations  of  the  im- 
mortal gods.  They  were  cited  by  the  Christian  Fathers  as  only  second, 
and  scarcely  second,  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel.  They  were  regarded  by  the  Christian  populations  as  being 
unquestionably  of  divine  inspiration.  They  were  reverently  cited  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  his  Imperial  harangue  before 
the  Council  of  Nice,  as  authoritative  revelations  from  heaven.  Yet 
they  are  all  of  them  too  dull,  too  ambiguous,  too  open  to  doubt  and 
cavil,  and  to  suspicion  of  every  kind,  to  be  exemplified  by  direct  cita- 
tion here.  Those  who  have  an  injudicious  curiosity  in  regard  to  their 
form  and  substance,  which  we  confess  to  having  entertained,  may  be 
referred  to  the  elaborate  editions  of  Friedlieb  and  Alexandre,  to  the 
Latin  versions  in  oracular  hexameters  of  Castalio  and  Cardinal  Mai, 
or  to  the  German  hexameters  of  Friedlieb.  If  they  desire  to  view  the 
portraits  of  these  ancient  dames,  they  may  turn  to  the  venerable  edition 
of  Opsopaeus.     We  have  used  all,  and  are  equally  sick  of  all. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
in  their  various  phases,  had  entirely  declined  from  their  ancient  re- 
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spectability  and  had  lost  all  authority  in  Greece,  except  among  the 
vulgarest  and  most  superstitious  of  the  population.  They  retained 
their  sanctity  a  little  longer  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  where  an  effort  was 
made  to  bolster  up  the  expiring  Paganism.  In  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  they  ceased  to  attract  regard  ;  but,  in  the  more 
submissive  and  less  inquisitive  Church  of  the  West,  they  retained  a 
longer  hold  on  the  ecclesiastical  society.  In  the  West,  too,  they  passed 
from  the  domain  of  theological  controversy  and  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics, and  assumed  the  type  of  popular  legend.  They  were  thus 
accepted  by  the  nascent  Christianity  of  the  Teutonic  Pagans.  Just 
as  Virgil  was  respected  in  mediaeval  times  as  a  necromancer,  the  Sibyls 
were  looked  upon  as  genuine  prophetesses.  From  them  sprang  a  new 
race  of  seers  :  the  Merlins  of  Britain,  the  Hildegardes  of  the  Franks, 
the  Joachims  of  Southern  Italy.  From  the  diffusion  of  the  belief  in 
such  laic  inspiration,  together  with  the  sanctity  accorded  to  them  by 
the  ancient  Fathers,  a  personal  reality,  and,  as  it  were,  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them,  were  established  at  the  rude  revival  of  art  in 
Italy.  Their  portraits,  as  authenticated  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
as  preserved  by  Italian  painters  and  German  engravers,  attested  the 
prolongation  of  their  sacred  character  to  times  when  new,  but  analo- 
gous forms  of  delusion  claimed  popular  regard  with  the  revival  of 
civilisation,  Avhich  usually  exhumes  its  ancient  idols,  while  presenting 
new  idolatries  for  popular  acceptance. 


RAMAH. 


O'ER  the  broad  twilight-fields  of  whispering  broom 
The  first  faint  kiss  of  timid  eve  is  borne  ; 
Through  forest-aisles  of  doubtful,  populous  gloom 
The  wild  March  breezes  mourn. 

Hushed  is  the  stir  of  daily  life  :    alone 
O'er  tree  and  flower  night  spreads  her  anodyne. 
Like  the  far  fragrant  breath  of  incense  blown 
From  Oriental  shrine. 

The  shadows  of  the  everlasting  hills 
Silent  and  stern  o'er  vale  and  forest  creep  ; 
O'er  yon  still  ranks  of  star-lit  daffodils 
The  balmy  night-dews  weep. 
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Here,  in  this  hollow,  where  the  elm-trees  tall 
Spread  their  green  bowers,  and  the  wind  breathes  low 
A  solemn  chant  whose  echoes  rise  and  fall 
Like  a  far  river's  flow, — 

Here  let  me  pause,  while  o'er  the  eastern  hill 
Up  the  fair  valley  comes  the  slow  moon  on, 
Bright  as  when  erst  her  pallid  feet  stood  still 
On  corse-strewn  Ajalon. 

A  magic  music  swells  upon  the  wind, 
And  songs  of  summer-sunsets  haunt  the  breeze 
Breathed  from  bright  lands  where  mellow  calms  of  Ind 
Brood  over  tropic  seas. 

Ah,  often  thus,  when  eve's  sad  eyes  are  shut, 
And  the  tired  flowers  tremble  to  her  breast, 
We  think  of  lips  that  are  forever  mute, 
Hearts  that  are  aye  at  rest. 

No  more  for  them  the  weary  road  of  life, 
Narrow  and  rugged,  mocks  their  anxious  gaze ; 
No  more  they  toil  by  the  dark  waves  of  strife 
Through  the  long  summer-days. 

No  more  they  linger  where  the  elm-trees  toss 
Their  leafy  boughs,  but  gently  lay  they  down 
Their  time-stained  garments  —  hands  that  bore  the  cross 
Reach  forward  for  the  crown. 

And  we,  who  all  alone  must  here  on  earth 
Tarry  the  Master's  coming,  till  the  cry 
"Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh  !     Go  ye  forth 
To  meet  him,"  in  the  sky  ! 

Ah,  not  for  us  the  cry  which  erst  of  old 

Thrilled  forth  into  the  night  through  Ramah's  gates: 

No  lamb  is  lost  from  that  eternal  fold 

Where  the  Good  Shepherd  waits. 

Though  in  the  mists  of  time  we  trembling  grope, 
And  faintly  fall  the,  footsteps  of  our  faith, 
We  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
We  fear  thee  not,  O  Death  ! 

Beyond  the  fleeting  things  of  earth  we  rise. 
No  more  to  dwell  where  evil  stalks  abroad,  . 

Far  up  into  the  vast  eternal  skies  — 
Up  to  the  Throne  of  God. 
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No  more  the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand, 
No  more  the  fevered  pulse  and  throbbing  brain, 
No  sorrow  dwells  within  that  charmed  land  — 
There,  shall  be  no  more  pain. 

"  So  hearts  be  right,  what  matter  how  heads  lie  ? " 
What  matter  though  the  saintly  moonbeams  weave 
Our  funeral  pall  beneath  a  far-off  sky 

Where  no  fond  mourners  grieve  ? 

Yet  the  soul,  cleans&d  from  the  dust  of  time, 
And  purified  from  taint  of  earthly  things, 
Upward  and  onward  shall  forever  climb, 
Borne  on  seraphic  wings. 

No  more  to  toil  through  this  world's  miry  ways, 
No  more  to  see  her  best  endeavors  fail, 
Her  life  an  anthem  of  immortal  praise 
Chanted  within  the. veil. 

And  so,  as  through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death, 
Before  the  throne  our  spirits  shriven  stand. 
And  grasp  at  last  the  guerdon  of  our  faith. 
Held  by  a  Father's  hand. 

Barton  Grev, 


POVERTY. 


AS  one  of  the  Georgia  Capelsays,  I  have  some  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  about  poverty.  Not  that  the  Capelsays  have 
ever,  in  Georgia  or  elsewhere,  been  destitute  of  worlcUy  goods  ;  but 
for  two  generations,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  we  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  to  keep  our  possessions.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  been  in 
debt,  and  sadly  put  to  it  to  keep  our  property  from  the  clutches  of 
the  men  whom  we  honestly  owed,  but  who  have  shown  far  more 
anxiety  for  their  rights  than  for  our  welfare.  I  need  not  put  the 
case  more  definitely ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  fact  of  our  owning 
property  detracts  somewhat  from  the  high  position  I  at  first  assumed. 
For  to  be  poor  in  the  sense  of  owning  something  and  owing  a  great 
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deal,  is  very  different  from  being  poor  owning  nothing  and  owing 
nothing.  Nevertheless  I  think  myself  qualified  to  speak  ex  cathedra 
or  ex  foro  (though  the  latter  expression  is  painfully  suggestive)  about 
poverty  in  general ;  for  my  experience  has  led  my  naturally  inquiring 
and  reflective  mind  to  a  pretty  full  and  exact  sympathy  with  all  my 
fellows  who  are  not  rich  —  in  the  most  modest  sense  of  the  word  rich. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  matter.  Our  Saviour  did  not 
say  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,"  but  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit " — - 
which  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  fact  is,  there  is  and  has  been  for 
centuries  a  very  great  misapprehension  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
upon  the  point  of  poverty.  Thinking  it  a  virtue,  men  have  vowed 
themselves  to  a  life  of  poverty,  and  many  have  thought  them  holy  be- 
cause they  were  so  sanctimoniously  poor.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
expressly  of  the  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  ;  I  say  nothing 
of  the  Beguini  or  Begardi,  or  of  mendicants  in  general.  For  ages  it 
was  thought  that  such  paupers  were  the  favorites  of  Heaven.  And  I 
have  known  many  men  in  private  life,  strict  Protestants  too,  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  good  amount  of  merit  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
on  account  of  their  poverty.  But  we  will  discuss  this  particular  part 
of  the  subject  presently. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  from  the  time  of  Job,  at  least,  up  to 
some  period  of  the  Christian  era,  about  the  fourth  century  say,  it  was 
universally  believed  that  riches  were  an  evidence  of  the  favor  of  God, 
David  says  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord  :  wealth  and 
riches  shall  be  in  his  house."  Solomon  speaks  too  of  the  men  to 
whom  "God  hath  given  riches  and  wealth."  And  as  "riches  and 
wealth  "  are  good  things  in  themselves,  and  as  God  gives  them,  the 
old  philosophers  justly  thought  them  a  blessing  and  mark  of  favor. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
when  He  says  to  them  :  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  it  is  as  though  he  said  :  These  men,  the 
rich,  whom  you  esteem  the  favorites  of  Heaven,  shall  have  a  most 
difficult  work ;  and  how  much  then  should  the  poor  fear  to  come  short 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  the  saying,  being  misunderstood  by  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  of  the 
intent  and  cogency  of  the  argument,  has  led  to  most  important  and 
most  unphilosophic  conclusions.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  our  Saviour 
taught  that  poverty  is  a  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  most  dishonoring 
to  God.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  ignore  the  facts  that  the  desire 
to  do  good  to  himself  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  and  that  his  succef: 
in  getting  wealth  is  the  result  of  God's  providence ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  to  say  that  God  regards  man's  person  and  financial  condi- 
tion ;  whereas  riches  are  His  gift,  and  before  Him  the  nabob  and  the 
beggar  are  upon  a  level,  and  each  will  be  judged,  not  according  to 
his  station  and  wealth,  but  according  to  his  heart  and  deeds.  When 
St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  that  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil," 
to  whom  does  he  refer  but  to  the  poor?  Misers  are  a  rarity  —  too 
scarce,  and  too  abhorrent  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  to  warrant  St. 
Paul  in  devoting  a  special  line  to  them. 

Do  not  think,  my  dear  reader,  that  I  am  about  to  entrap  you  into 
reading  a  sermon,  under  pretence  of  giving  you  a  philosophic  disquisi- 
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tion.  Poverty  is  most  intimately  connected  with  morals,  and  to  discuss 
it  properly  we  have  first  to  comprehend  its  religious  standing.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  never  satisfied  that  I  understand  any  moral  ques- 
tion until  I  know  as  exactly  as  possible  the  rule  laid  down  about  it  in 
the  Bible.  And  I  am  sure  that  there  are  very  few  men,  if  any,  in  the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  who  dififer  from  me  in  this  feeling, 
however  philosophic  they  may  be,  however  inclined  to  their  own 
opinion,  and  confident  in  their  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  science. 
But  having  now  laid  the  foundation,  we  can  go  on  and  philosophise. 
In  general  terms,  poverty  is  not  a  blessing  ;  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
there  are  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  for  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  a  great  blessing  —  just  as  quinine  and  castor-oil  are  great  bless- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  riches  are  a  great 
curse  —  just  as  alcohol  or  fire  may  be  a  great  curse.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  question. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  there  are  two  methods  of  looking  at  every- 
thing concerning  man.  One  is  the  ordinary,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  prac- 
tical way  of  regarding  him  as  made  up  of  a  body,  an  intellect,  and 
of  certain  tastes,  aesthetic  qualities.  This  is  the  method  of  the  ambiti- 
ous rational  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  as  it  was  the  ancient 
method  of  the  whole  heathen  world.  The  other  method  is  to  regard 
him  as  having  an  accountable  soul,  the  effect  upon  which  gives  its 
only  importance  to  the  condition  and  events  of  life.  Judging  by  the 
first  method,  the  rule  is  absolute  that  riches  are  good  and  poverty  is 
evil.  Judging  by  the  latter,  it  is  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  the  rule  is 
subject  to  so  many  ifs  and  buts  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  rule  ;  and  man, 
always  doing  his  duty,  submits  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  con- 
tented to  know  that  whatever  is  is  right,  or  if  it  be  not,  so  far  as  his 
own  acts  are  concerned  it  will  all  be  "made  right  in  the  morning." 

But  poverty  is  a  relative  term.  Some  men  find  themselves  passing 
"  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  while  others  feel  miserably  straitened 
on  a  hundred  times  more  than  that.  A  man  may  be  wretchedly 
poor  who  lacks  the  last  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  finish 
the  furnishing  of  his  house  ;  while  another  may  feel  rich  and  rejoice 
to  get  a  blanket  with  which  to  cover  the  shucks  or  straw  he  sleeps  on, 
besides  the  blanket  with  which  he  covers  himself  from  the  keen  cold. 
I  have  been  poor  enough  for  that  blessed  exaltation  of  spirits,  only  I 
had  neither  shucks  nor  straw,  but  only  the  bare  boards  to  cover  with 
my  second  blanket.  It  certainly  is  very  difficult  to  define  poverty. 
Every  man  who  thinks,  no  doubt  feels  poor  enough  sometimes  ;  there 
is  a  something  lacking,  a  something  to  be  desired,  a  looking  forward 
to  a  satisfaction  which  does  not  yet  exist.  And  if  poverty  be  only  the 
absence  of  contentment,  there  can,  with  the  thoughtful  who  have  any 
brains,  be  no  condition  but  one  of  poverty  upon  this  earth. 

But  there  is  an  abstract  poverty  not  depending  upon  contentment 
or  on  any  state  of  the  feelings  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
definition,  that  every  man  is  poor  who  is  dependent  for  livelihood  or 
comforts  upon  his  own  labor,  or  upon  the  charity  of  others.  The 
harder  he  has  to  work  or  the  less  able  he  is  to  work  for  livelihood,  the 
poorer  he  is  ;  and,  I  might  say,  the  more  private  the  charity  upon 
which  he  depends,  the  poorer  he  is.     Now,  this  is  the  condition  of 
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the  great  mass  of  our  race  ;  and  the  great  marss  cf  our  race  leads  a 
miserable  and  almost  animal  existence  —  except  this,  that  mere 
animals,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  incapable  of  deeper  degradation,  and 
only  suffer,  without  rage  against  those  better  provided  for,  and  with- 
out rebellion  against  the  great  Provider. 

Poverty,  then,  is  the  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  the  human  race  ;  a 
race  the  basis  of  whose  constitution  is  selfishness.  And  it  is  by  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  need  and  selfishness  that  the  world 
progresses,  as  the  term  is.  Hence  most  of  the  turmoil  and  strife  of 
nations  and  individuals. 

But  that  there  is  some  good  in  poverty  is  certain,  for  we  see  good 
men  poor  as  well  as  bad  men.     Let  us  try  to  find  what  the  good  is. 

It  is  certain  that  beyond  the  enforced  sobriety  of  a  few,  there  is  no 
good  to  be  found  in  the  wearing  toil  which  most  have  to  undergo  to 
support  life.  In  spite  of  the  old  distich  about  the  devil's  activity  on 
account  of  idle  hands,  I  am  sure  that  he  has  no  time  of  enforced  idle- 
ness on  account  of  this  grievous  industry.  With  backs  bowed  down 
to  toil,  the  souls  of  the  laborers  also  grovel  to  the  earth.  To  them 
there  is  no  joyful  brightness  to  the  sun  —  only  heat  and  exhaustion. 
The  earth  displays  none  of  its  beauties  to  them  ;  no  pleasing  land- 
scapes, no  exquisite  flowers,  no  wonderful  changes  of  seasons  and  of 
products ;  it  is  only  a  dull  mass  to  be  toiled  upon  for  daily  bread. 
There  is  no  symmetry  and  right  in  social  order  and  justice  ;  the  law 
is  only  to  protect  the  rich  ;  religion  is  only  for  the  rich.  Religion  is 
to  them  a  farce.  There  is  no  God  ;  or,  if  there  be,  He  is  the  God  of 
the  rich  only  ;  to  all  others  He  is  a  hard  and  vengeful  master.  The 
brooding  covetousness  and  the  seething  envy  in  their  hearts  add 
many  additional  pangs  to  their  miseries.  With  what  scorn  and  indig- 
nation they  regard  those  better  off  than  they,  and  in  a  higher  social 
station  !  What  sweet  revenge  they  will  take  for  slights  and  indig- 
nities if  they  should  ever  become  rich  too  1  They  will  bring  down 
haughty  looks,  and  tread  delicate  pride  into  the  dust.  They  will 
make  inferiors  and  humble  suppliants  cf  lords,  and  over*nice  ladies 
shall  treat  them  as  masters  in  the  land. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  engendered 
by  daily  toil  for  daily  bread.  And  yet  we  are  called  upon  to  admire 
the  dignity  of  labor  ! 

But  let  me  make  a  more  personal  application  of  this  thing  we  call 
poverty.  What  man  is  there  of  us,  of  proper  feeling  (and  I  know  that 
we  all  have  the  proper  feeling  in  this  case),  what  man  is  there  of  us, 
I  sary,  who  does  not  dread  a  creditor  whom  he  cannot  pay  ?  Mr. 
Swiveller's  closing  up  the  last  street  from  his  lodging  by  the  purchase, 
on  credit,  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  is  no  mere  fancy  sketch.  That  the 
de*btor  is  servant  or  slave  to  the  creditor,  is  a  fact  as  old  as  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  relationship.  The  debtor  has  no  defence  against  the 
selfishness  of  the  creditor  (I  use  the  term  selfishness  in  no  bad  sense, 
for  I,  too,  have  creditors,  and  would  not  offend  one  of  them).  If  it 
were  only  a  contest  between  selfishness  and  selfishness,  the  contest 
would  be  more  equal ;  for  there  is  no  more  calming,  bracing  feeling 
than  selfishness,  no  better  inspirer  of  courage  and  confidence.  But 
consciousness  intrudes  and  thrusts  down  the  poor  slave's  shield  ;  and 
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the  selfishness  which  could  defend  in  this  case  is  kept  in  check  by 
that  higher  selfishness  which  forbids  the  loss  of  honor. 

I  trust  that  no  one  of  my  readers  may  ever  be  so  abandoned  as  to 
lose  the  fear  of  a  creditor  ;  for  if  he  do,  it  will  argue  badly  for  the 
only  part  of  his  nature  worth  living  for  —  his  just  and  upright  soul. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  respect,  and  even  the  love,  which  the 
debtor  bears  to  the  creditor,  he  still  is  in  the  condition  of  one  bound 
and  half-flayed  ;  without  defence,  raw  and  sore.  His  very  know- 
ledge of  his  own  nature  leads  him  to  fear  that  there  may  be  an  impa- 
tience and  a  black  spot  in  the  heart  of  his  friend,  so  that  he  dreads 
to  meet  him.  Ah  !  it  is  a  dreadful  sensation,  which  only  the  poor  can 
feel  without  any  consoling  thought  to  fall  back  upon. 

Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  prays:  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny 
thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."  And  Agur  was  a  man  of  approved 
wisdom.  The  best  condition  in  life  is,  no  doubt,  that  for  which  he 
prayed.  The  care  of  riches  is  very  tormenting  and  very  corroding  to 
the  soul  ;  and  the  evils  of  poverty  are  innumerable  and  terrible.  But 
that  intermediate  condition  in  which  one  has  neither  toil  nor  anxiety, 
but  pursues  a  trade  or  a  profession,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
pleases  his  taste  and  gently  employs  his  mind  ;  in  which  there  is  no 
thought  of  necessity,  of  the  ultimate  selfish  object  of  the  work,  but 
only  a  care  for  exactness  and  completeness  of  detail,  and  a  pride  in 
success  ;  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  perfection  of  a  happy  condi- 
tion of  life.  I  have  known  men  who  differed  from  Agur  in  opinion, 
and  who  set  out  to  become  rich  at  all  hazards  and  very  speedily. 
Sometimes  they  succeeded,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  was  a  mercy 
and  a  thousand  pities  that  they  did  not  end  their  days  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. 

So  far  we  have  found  no  good  in  poverty.  But  there  is  some  good 
in  it,  and  we  may  perhaps  discover  it  by  looking  narrowly  at  the  lives 
of  some  individuals.  There  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Custon,  for 
instance.  He  is  a  man  whom  every  one  respects  and  trusts  ;  who  is 
loved  by  all  who  know  him  well ;  who,  as  a  citizen,  has  always  per- 
formed every  duty  conscientiously  and  thoroughly,  and  has  always 
been  an  example  of  humble  and  sincere  faith,  and  fervent  piety  shown 
by  his  upright  conduct.  He  has  successively  been  a  clerk,  a  merchant, 
a  planter,  a  book-keeper,  an  agent  —  in  truth  I  do  not  know  all  that 
he  has  attempted,  has  worked  vigorously  and  intelligently  at,  and  has 
failed  in.  But  energetic,  sensible,  sober  as  he  has  always  been,  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  anything  —  unless  the  begetting  of  a  numerous 
family  be  counted.  He  has  only  five  sons,  but  his  daughters  are 
many.  First  one,  then  another,  then  another  of  them,  and  so  on, 
became  marriageable,  as  I  was  growing  up  to  manhood,  but  not  one 
of  them  has  ever  married.     It  was  part  of  his  luck. 

But  I  find  that  I  have  made  a  rhetorical  mistake  in  attempting  to 
illustrate  the  good  in  poverty  by  the  case  of  a  man  still  living,  which 
I  cannot  do  without  flattering  him,  and  exposing  his  private  affairs  to 
a  perhaps  unsympathising  public.  Besides  this,  I  have  made  a  logical 
mistake,  since  the  man  still  lives,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  fore- 
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tell  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  his  condition.  He  may  yet 
take  to  drink,  or  may  commit  suicide,  or  turn  out  a  swindler.  I  have 
no  idea  that  he  will  do  so,  yet  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  of 
the  frailty  of  poor  human-nature,  and  upon  the  principle  "  Call  no 
man  fortunate  till  he  dies,"  it  is  not  safe  to  take  him  as  an  illus- 
tration. 

Let  me,  rather,  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  Poor  woman,  she 
is  dead.  Her  account  with  earth  is  settled  ;  and  I  can  safely  speak 
of  her,  too,  because  she  was  a  widow,  and  all  her  children  and  imme- 
diate family  are  also  dead.  Old  Hardiman  Thomas  was  a  great 
scoundrel.  Hardiman  was  his  name,  and  a  hard  man  he  was,  an 
uncouth,  heartless  ruffian,  who  swore  hard,  drank  hard,  gambled  hard 
(when  he  could  get  any  money),  and  treated  his  wife  and  family 
hardly.  There  was  precious  little,  if  any,  good  in  him,  and  his  poor 
wife  had  a  wretched  time  of  her  life  with  him.  She  was  a  tender- 
hearted woman,  meek  and  gentle  in  all  her  ways;  and  she  was,  no  doubt, 
first  attracted  to  him  by  his  burly  good  looks  and  boisterous  rough- 
ness, which  she  mistook  for  manliness.  From  her  early  wifehood  she 
was  the  prey  to  some  infirmity  which  often  confined  her  for  long  times 
to  her  bed,  where,  neglected  by  her  husband,  she  was  nursed  and 
almost  entirely  provided  for  by  friendly  neighbors.  Child  after  child 
she  lost,  either  in  its  infancy  or  else  when  it  was  but  a  few  years  old. 
Only  one,  a  son,  was  healthy.  He  was  a  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked 
little  fellow ;  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  his  mother  on  Sunday,  such 
Sundays  as  she  was  well  enough  to  go,  leading  him  to  church,  prim 
and  conscious,  clad  in  his  best,  all  made,  then  patched  and  darned, 
by  her  hands.  She  taught  him,  and  made  him  her  companion,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  two  were  alone  together  in  the  world.  What  he 
would  have  become  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell ;  possibly  a  sneak,  more 
possibly  a  lawless,  violent  man,  for  ours  was  a  new,  rough  country, 
and  he  had  his  father's  bad  blood  in  him.  Most  probably,  however,  he 
would  have  been  a  sober,  upright  citizen,  for  his  mother's  example 
was  perfect,  her  patience  was  inexhaustible,  and  her  prayers  were 
unceasing.  But  he  died  before  he  passed  from  under  her  control ; 
and  there  she  was,  a  childless,  decrepit  woman,  almost  a  pauper,  for 
her  husband  before  he  died  had  squandered  upon  his  own  indulgences 
all  their  joint  property.  She  seemed  marked  out  as  the  prey  of. 
trouble,  pain,  and  sorrow.  Yet  when  she  came  to  die  I  heard  her,  on 
her  death-bed,  with  feeble  voice,  over  and  over  again,  thank  God  for 
all  His  many  mercies  to  her.  It  seemed  like  a  mockery,  a  bitter 
irony  ;  yet  she  was  in  earnest,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  the  grati- 
tude she  expressed.  Many  another  creature,  blind,  or  halt,  or 
diseased,  and  the  very  effigies  of  poverty,  have  I  heard  heartily  thank- 
ing God  for  His  great  mercies  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  healthy, 
prosperous  man  have  I  heard  blame  God,  or  act  as  though  he  blamed 
God,  for  some  trivial  eddy  in  his  great  stream  of  blessings. 

Why  the  one  should  reproach  God  is  too  little  of  a  mystery 
for  me  to  waste  time  on :  we  all  know  the  persons  ;  we  all  know 
our  own  hearts.  But  why  the  others  should  thank  God  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  characters  and  circumstances 
which  no  third  person  can  have.  They  know,  however,  what  their 
13 
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trouble  has  saved  them  from,  and  they  know  what  it  has  enabled 
them  to  reach.  As  they  became  more  helpless,  so  fliey  became  more 
dependent ;  their  own  sores  were  much  less  loathsome  to  themselves 
than  to  others,  and  they  after  a  while  regarded  them  as  but  light 
afflictions  which  were  to  endure  but  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the 
eternity  for  which  they  waited ;  and  so  peace  entered  their  souls, 
though  husband  and  children  and  worldly  gear  and  health  were  all 
gone.  And  poor  Mrs.  Thomas  could  thank  God  for  all  His  mercies 
to  her. 

Here,  then,  is  the  one  good  which  may  be  in  poverty,  when  it  is 
used  as  a  means  of  guidance  and  chastening  by  the  hand  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  loving  Father.  In  all  other  regards  I  can  see  no 
good  it  can  do  to  the  person  who  suffers  under  it.  It  is  an  unmingled 
evil  in  every  other  case,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  one's  own  vices 
and  follies,  or  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  others. 

It  is  true  that  it  benefits  the  world  in  many  ways.  Pawnbrokers, 
money-lenders,  and  in  fact  the  great  mass  of  the  commercial  part  of 
the  race,  particularly  in  populous  countries,  could  not  dp  well  without 
it.  It  employs  them  ;  they  make  cheir  living,  and  strive  to  grow  rich 
out  of  it.  It  gives  us  servants,  too  ;  but  they  \ry  to  do  as  little  as 
possible,  and  that  little  as  perversely  as  possible  for  as  much  wages  as 
possible.  As  for  the  idea  that  poverty  is  the  great  stimulus  to  inven- 
tion in  art  and  science,  it  is  all  humbug.  Personal  poverty  is  not  the 
kind  of  necessity  which  is  the  "  mother  of  invention."  Genius  will 
work,  is  bound  to  work,  whether  its  possessor  be  rich  or  poor.  Pal- 
lissy,  the  Potter,  would  have  made  his  discover)'  in  a  gentlemanly 
sort  of  way  quite  as  effectually  and  much  sooner  than  he  did  in  the 
miseries  he  and  his  family  had  to  endure. 

It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  the  case,  since  God  rules,  that  poverty 
is  sometimes  the  means  for  turning  a  man's  powers  to  some  great 
object  by  which  to  benefit  the  race,  and  even  to  make  himself  rich 
and  famous.  Indeed,  I  know  a  case  exactly  in  point.  Had  a  certain 
writer  (I  name  no  names)  been  rich,  he  would  possibly  not  have 
turned  his  attention  to  writing,  and  you  might  have  missed  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  of  profit.  That  writer,  it  is  true,  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  continued  poverty  in  his  case  ;  for  having  once  entered 
the  career  of  letters,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  leave  it,  though  ever 
so  rich  ;  and  he  feels  certain  that  he  could  write  very  much  better  if 
he  were  at  his  ease.  Yet  that  he  will  be  rich  is  most  certain,  for 
whom  the  public  smiles  upon  must  grow  rich,  if  he  have  sufficient 
"stock  in  trade  "  j  and  perhaps  the  man  I  speak  of  writes  a  paper 
upon  poverty  now  while  he  can  write  feelingly,  lest  when  he  be  rich 
he  may  not  be  able  to  tell  about  it  so  well.  Genius  and  prudence  are 
not  always  adverse. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  it  is  said  poverty  makes  men  generous, 
and  the  poor  are  more  generous  than  the  rich.  This  is  a  very  capti- 
vating assertion,  and  perhaps  the  poor  believe  it  themselves,  and 
esteem  it  a  virtue  in  some  compensation  for  their  misery.  Taking 
the  world  at  large,  it  may  possibly  be  true  that  "  widows'  mites  " 
build  more  churches  than  does  the  abundance  of  the  rich  ;  for  we 
all  know  the  proclivities  of  widows  and  other  women  ;  but  how  is  it 
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about  hospitals  and  houses  of  refuge  and  universities  and  other  such 
instruments  of  good  (though  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  benefits 
conferred  by  the  last)  ? 

No.  The  fact  is,  that  men  and  women  are  in  all  material  points 
alike,  whatever  their  condition  in  life.  A  rich  man  who  has  made 
his  wealth  with  ease  and  not  by  meanness,  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
generous  as  to  be  otherwise.  The  trouble  is,  that  riches  are  usually 
accumulated  by  meanness  ;  and  the  man  who  has  inherited  wealth, 
and  who  is  not  generous,  inherited  the  meanness  with  the  wealth  of 
his  ancestor.  The  poor  are  necessarily  more  dependent,  and  are, 
consequently,  more  gregarious  than  the  rich.  Their  kind  offices  to 
each  other  are  more  in  demand,  and  what  is  done  for  one  to-day  is 
only  what  may  be  required  from  that  one  to-morrow.  Besides  this, 
those  who  lead  a  from-hand-to-mouth  existence  can  easily  share  the 
chance  crust.  The  most  generous  of  men,  perhaps,  is  the  common 
sailor,  who,  because  he  has  no  ambition  or  hope  for  wealth  or  high 
station,  lavishly  scatters  all  that  he  has  earned  by  the  toil,  privations 
and  dangers  of  a  long  voyage.  Men  without  ambition  or  hope 
(I  mean  poor  folks)  become  reckless,  and  their  recklessness  and 
imprudence  must  not  be  called  generosity. 

It  would  be  useless  and  tiresome  to  pursue  our  theme  any  further. 
A  volume  would  exhaust  the  reader  and  not  the  subject.  Poverty, 
like  death,  has  but  a  grim,  forbidding  countenance  from  whatever 
point  of  view  we  may  regard  it,  though,  like  death,  it  may  be  the 
necessary  means  for  reaching  heaven. 

John  S.  Holt. 


THE  RC^E  OF  THE  MARBLE   FAUN. 


THE  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyde"  was  one  of  the  truest  and  most 
charming  books  ever  written  on  Italy.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  painter  Allston,  as  delivered  in  his  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Jameson.  The 
poet  in  his  declining  years  reawoke  to  the  charm  of  the  associations 
called  up  by  the  artless  and  genial  pen  of  the  invalid  lady.  He  re- 
membered the  days  when  he  sauntered  among  the  stone-pines  of  the 
Villa  Borghese  listening  to  the  conversation  of  Coleridge,  and  a 
thousand  bright  and  winning  adventures  were  startled  into  resuscitated 
being  as  the  friendly  historian  went  on  recording  her  experiences, 
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criticisms,  and  impressions.  In  language  scarce  less  vivid  than  the 
figures  on  the  canvas  he  thanked  and  blessed  her  for  her  charming 
book,  and  closed  his  own  published  works  with  the  sonnet  aforemen- 
tioned. But  truer  and  more  stirring  was  the  work  in  which  the  genius 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  lifted  up  its  voice  and  shed  the  yearning  of 
many  a  long  year  as  a  sweet  odor  abroad  upon  the  world.  Like  yeast 
worked  the  sunlight  of  the  Campagna  in  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  dim 
cottage-home  at  Redcar  in  England  and  thought  of  the  fogless,  sun- 
fond,  luxurious  land  that  with  its  art  and  landscape,  air  and  light  cleft 
the  blue  sheet  of  the  Mediterranean  with  many  a  curve  and  swelling 
promontory,  many  an  inlet  with  its  lines  of  beauty,  many  a  seaside 
resort  embalmed  in  the  double  benediction  of  pagan  and  Christian 
civilisation.  With  Hawthorne  there  was  no  incident,  no  recollection, 
no  experience  that  did  not  take  a  dramatic  form  and  creep  forth 
quaintly  or  richly  idealised  into  romance.  So  amid  the  monotony  or 
the  quiet  of  life  in  a  small  seashore  resort  there  were  times  when,  drop 
by  drop,  distilled  the  honey  of  rich  remembered  experience  when  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  idling  along  the  bright  shadowless  streets  of  Rome, 
out  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  among  the  clustered  convents  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  within  the  shattered  wilderness  of  the  Coliseum  as  it  lay  spiritualised 
in  moonshine,  or  over  the  blossoming  fields  that  cover  over  the  Cata- 
combs and  have  cicatrised  in  such  a  beautiful  manner  these  gigantic 
wounds  of  former  days.  The  unceasing  fermentation  of  these  prom- 
enades and  associations  ended  in  The  Marble  Faun,  which  like  the 
ancient  palm  which  its  author  loved  to  contemplate  in  the  gardens  of 
Monte  Pincio,  holds  its  head  aloft  among  its  strange-featured  brethren 
and  maybe  seen  afar  as  the  crown  of  all  his  works.  Perhaps  absence 
from  the  actual  ground  of  his  stor}^gave  a  fervor  to  the  romancer  v.hich, 
had  he  trodden  among  the  filth  and  the  superstition  of  the  reality  as 
his  plot  progressed,  would  materially  have  modified  it  and  thrown 
about  it  less  of  the  poetic  gauze  of  the  imagination.  Still  the  author's 
instinctive  taste  revolted  at  any  exaggerations  and  never  ran  into  the 
grosser  form  of  excessive  color.  Rome  was  to  him  an  infinite  depos- 
itory of  facts  beyond  which  there  was  no  going  and  no  desire  to  go, 
for  its  history  and  its  legends  were  familiar  to  him,  and  they  surpassed 
in  morbid  marvellous  detail  all  the  "vexed  Bermoothes  "  which  the 
poet  could  create  or  enrich  with  his  deposit  of  fanciful  beings.  How 
interesting  is  the  process  of  this  work,  this  stalactite  dripping  through 
seven  years,  distilling  drop,  drop,  drop,  oozing  noiselessly  through  the 
quiet  nights,  airily  through  the  busy  days,  unceasingly  through  the 
twilights  and  the  dawns  ;  shedding  the  shining  deposit  unheard  by 
mortal  ear-drum  ;  until  up  grew  the  respondent  stalagmite,  together 
clanged  the  crystal  segments  in  the  fire-point  of  a  human  soul,  magi- 
cally sprang  up  the  twined,  convoluted,  many-angled  brotherhood  of 
columns  and  crystals,  caverns  and  arches,  incrustations,  frozen  dews, 
quaint  efflorescences  —  characters,  scenery,  passions,  dialogue,  plots — 
r-eared  like  an  Arabian  palace  or  a  temple  of  Astarte,  pervaded  by  its 
own  strange  light,  resonant  with  its  own  goblin  music,  swept  like  some 
many-chorded  instrument  into  rich  instrumentation,  full  of  sweet 
noises  as  the  voice  of  Casella  singing  to  Dante  amongst  purgatorial 
fires,  full  of  immortal  threnody  and  triumph,  humiliation  and  victory. 
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And  all  this  going  on  while  the  gray  German  Sea  v/as  tumbling  in  at 
his  feet,  while  the  dim  English  fog  was  hugging  the  bleak  shores  of 
inhospitable  Redcar ! 

Rich  indeed  must  have  been  the  encrusted  memories  of  this  sojourn 
in  the  sunny  peninsula,  living  indeed  must  have  been  those  experi- 
ences, submerged  like  ever-thrilling  bells  in  consciousness,  underlying 
like  a  world  of  wreathing  coral  the  routine  of  daily  life,  flowing  a 
viewless  river  that  sang  of  the  land  through  which  it  passed  like  the 
stars  in  the  Paradiso.  Hawthorne's  life  —  as  indeed  the  life  of  every 
great  man  —  was  cleft  into  these  pregnant  halves:  the  practical,  the 
business-like,  the  world-absorbed,  in  its  most  poetic  phases  a  sort  of 
summer  Netherlands  prosperous  and  tranquil;  and  then  the  leaf 
turned  down,  into  which  no  human  eye  could  look,  brilliant,  quaint, 
fanciful,  scribbled  all  over  with  the  handwriting  of  Ariel  and  Puck, 
burnt  at  the  edges  with  the  glowing  dyes  of  Byzantine  illuminators, 
affluent  in  arabesques  that  have  bewitched  the  margins  in  many  a 
moment  of  idle  imagination,  etched  with  the  rare  essences  that  scar 
any  but  the  fingers  of  genius,  fertile  as  any  natural  leaf  in  those 
wonderful  interlineations  that  cross  and  recross,  curve  and  recurve 
upon  each  other  through  the  works  of  Nature  :  all  so  aerialised, 
so  persuaded  into  accord,  so  immersed  in  individuality,  that  the 
wonder  is  how  they  did  not  overgrow  the  other  life  and  make 
of  it  a  thing  equally  beautiful  and  striking.  It  came  forth,  how- 
ever, after  long  brooding,  the  embodied  aroma  of  Italian  wan- 
derings —  this  leaf,  or  rather  this  blossom,  so  wonderfully  sil- 
houetted and  interlined,  profiled  and  shaded,  with  a  fragrance 
unlike  any  other,  mellow  to  the  core  with  all  the  mellowness  of 
matured  powers.  There  is  no  crudeness,  no  acid,  no  cold  twinkle 
of  septentrional  stars :  all  is  warm,  benignant,  voluptuous,  for  the 
romance  has  bathed  in  the  marble  baths  of  Caracalla  and  been 
richly  mulled  with  all  the  spices  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  sun  of  the 
Janiculum,  the  sweetness  of  Italian  art,  the  mirth  and  tenderness  of 
Italian  character,  the  gaiety  and  loveliness  of  Italian  scenery,  form 
such  atmosphere  of  reality  in  the?  book  that  the  shut  eye  beholds 
again  the  Alban  Hills,  the  villas,  the  ever-spouting  fountains,  the  sky- 
piercing  obelisks,  the  heights  topped  with  convents,  the  mournful  and 
glorious  ruins,  and  all  the  heroic  or  the  petty  characteristics  which, 
fused  into  one  transcendant  whole,  summon  before  the  imagination 
the  awful  and  touching  apparition  of  surviving  Rome.  No  man  knew 
better  than  Hawthorne  how  to  spread  this  atmosphere  over  his  work, 
make  everything  swim. in  it  as  in  a  mysterious  refracting  medium  for 
his  own  artistic  or  imaginative  purpose.  Real  as  his  characters  are, 
life-like  as  is  their  life,  they  are  all  but  unreal  and  inert  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  immutable  fragment  of  antiquity  amid  which  they  move 
and  act.  But  so  skilfully  has  the  artist  carved  their  loves  and  fates, 
their  lives  and  geniuses  on  those  masses  of  immortal  rock,  that  they 
seem  part  and  parcel  of  the  handiwork  of  the  past,  and  come  before  us 
endowed  with  the  same  unchangeableness,  the  same  instincts.  There 
was  a  rare  cordiality  in  the  understanding  between  this  representative 
of  the  New  World  and  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Legions  and  the 
Twelve  Tables.     It  did  not  appear  to  be  a  relation  of  exotic  to  con- 
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servatory,  but  of  seed  to  soil,  of  instinct  to  fruition,  of  dream  to 
realisation.  Hawthorne  found  in  Rome  all  the  oddities  and  eccen- 
tricities, all  the  thin  spiritual  media  which  he  loves  to  hang  between 
the  reader  and  himself,  all  the  canonised  heroism  or  pathos  that  could 
move  the  most  obdurate  heart.  His  whole  stay  there  was  a  yielding 
to  these  instreaming  impressions,  this  attra  of  antiquity,  these  battle- 
winds  that  blew  over  Cleopatra  and  Caesar,  which  without  becoming 
incarnate  as  with  the  historian,  set  the  poet  to  poetising,  and  shed 
over  his  work  the  sweetest  sense  of  ancientness  and  truth.  The 
obelisks  become  older,  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  more  eloquent,  the 
aqueducts  of  the  emperors  more  venerable  as  this  quiet  footfall 
reechoes  among  them  or  this  kindred  tongue  moralises  over  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  they  have  passed.  The  touch  is  so  gentle, 
and  yet  it  commiunicates  an  infinite  remoteness  to  what  it  touches ; 
the  footstep  is  so  light,  and  yet  it  crashes  with  the  boom  of  thunder 
through  these  vocal  ruins  ;  the  pen  is  so  full  of  grace,  and  yet  with  wolfish 
pertinacity  it  worries  the  secret  out  of  whatever  it  describes.  While 
his  characters  move  with  passionate  precipitation  through  the  catas- 
trophe and  plot  which  the  author  has  designed  for  them,  yet  behind 
and  beyond  all  there  is  the  repose  of  eternal  nature,  eternal  art, 
eternal  religion  ;  repose  flowing  in  from  the  Campagna  leprous  with 
sunlight ;  reposed  gathered  from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  welling  up 
from  the  nine  hundred  miles  of  catacombs,  and  resting  upon  all  the 
romance  like  a  spirit  of  peace.  It  is  just  this  antithesis  that  makes 
The  Marble  Faun  so  charming  —  the  great  Southern  heart  of  Miriam 
lighting  its  eternal  fire  amid  this  divine  tranquillity,  Medea  stung  to 
madness  under  the  noble  placidity  of  ^gean  skies.  Even  upon 
King  Lear,  even  upon  Hamlet  it  steals  like  the  dews  of  evening. 
Throughout  Hawthorne  there  are  these  breathing  spaces,  these  lyric 
interludes,  these  placid  joys  of  ever-living  hills  and  valleys  along 
which  may  be  found  still  waters  of  rest.  Whenever  there  is  a  solemn 
eclipse,  a  moment  of  overwhelming  struggle,  a  sorrow  more  than  the 
heart  can  bear,  up  loom  the  lovely  precipices  of  Soracte,  gaily  leap 
the  fountains  in  the  great  Piazza  of  St.  Peter,  royally  glints  Bernini's 
colonnade  in  morning  sunshine,  lovingly  are  the  exquisite  arms  of 
Tuscan  landscape  thrown  about  us,  and  we  are  allured  away.  So 
adroitly  is  this  done  that  we  hardly  notice  it.  When  he  takes  us  into 
St.  Peter's  we  are  lost  in  the  ambient  sunniness  of  the  huge  cathedral, 
so  golden,  so  great,  so  hospitable  does  it  seem  ;  so  heroic  the  clus- 
tered, uplifted,  many-figured  tombs  of  popes  and  emperors  ;  so 
graceful  the  cherubs  that  sway  aloft  the  vases  of  Acqua  Santa ;  so 
oppressive  the  possibilities  of  a  great  festival  there  ;  so  measureless 
the  ornamention  of  this  mighty,  hollow  cross  which,  glorious  as  it  is, 
symbolises  merely  the  visirumcnt  of  crucifixion,  and  is  but  an  efful- 
gent crystallisation  of  that ;  so  richly  breaking  the  achromatic  light 
of  Christianity  into  its  own  prismatic  hues  :  we  grow  dizzy  with  this 
fertility,  and  all  but  forget  the  cruel  errand  that  introduces  Hilda 
into  it. 

Every  phase  of  modern  Roman  life  and  manners  was  familiar  to 
him.  His  object  was  not,  however,  to  delineate  these  ;  they  were  left 
to  the  graceful  pen  of  Stor}',  About,  and  others.     But  it  was  "  the 
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sense  of  sweetness  that  ever  trickled  round  his  heart,"  the  sentiment 
of  touching  and  unchangeable  rest  that  broods  upon  the  lava-stones 
of  the  Appian  and  Flaminian  Ways  and  hangs  about  the  Roman 
Forum  and  loiters  along  the  Tiber-brink,  melting  as  voice  into  voice 
into  the  artistic  and  landscape  envelopment  of  Rome.  The  Rome  of 
art  met  a  deep  response  in  this  quaint  New  England  nature.  After 
his  acquaintance  with  Italy,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  Hawthorne's  style 
took  a  richer  form,  an  eastern  sunniness  which  it  had  never  known 
before.  It  is  just  the  delicious  sunbean  that  Rembrandt  van  Ryn 
throws  athwart  his  sombre  portraits.  Always  prone  to  create  gorgeous 
women  especially,  the  women  of  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni  %\\o\v  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  were  bred.  Miriam  exceeds  Zenobia  or 
Hester  Prynne  in  richness  ;  Plilda,  though  ethereal  enough,  is  brunette 
soul  and  body ;  Kenyon  is  redolent  of  the  high-focused  Venetian 
character  of  Canova,  in  whose  studio  the  romancer  places  him  ;  and 
Donatello  is  not  only  a  faun,  but  akin  to  the  impassioned  creations  of 
Boccaccio,  child  of  fervid  crusades,  blood-brother  to  the  fiery  genius 
of  Dominic.  Whatever  the  ancients  meant  by  their  faun-creation  — 
frolicsome,  humorous,  music-loving  waifs  as  they  were, — Donatello  in 
Hawthorne's  hands  is  endued  limb  and  intellect  with  the  warmest 
humanity,  and  a  humanity  fed  on  the  cream  and  fire  of  an  Italian 
clime.  Quite  as  perfectly  as  Praxiteles  has  he  wrought  out  his  con- 
ception of  the  Faun,  but  he  has  suffused  the  marble  with  the  enam- 
ored blushes  of  life.  Long  before  Hawthorne,  Boccaccio  had  worked 
out  the  same  problem,  the  same  cypher,  the  same  transformation  of 
dense  animal  tissues  into  quivering,  smarting  nerve-force  ;  and  as  we 
read  the  artless  stories  of  the  Decameron,  we  cannot  but  contrast  this 
story*  in  particular  with  the  exquisite  elaboration  which  it  received 
from  the  genius  of  our  countryman  nearly  five  hundred  years  after- 
wards. Whether  Hawthorne  had  read  Boccaccio  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  both  writers  struggled  for  the  same  prize, —  the  faint, 
faint  link  which  visionaries  had  thrown  between  man  and  beast  in 
the  old  mythologies, —  the  hand-grasping  through  the  darkness  after 
the  severed  chain  of  creation, —  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  a 
chasm  somewhere  for  thousands  of  years  tugging  at  the  heart  of 
man,  recently  so  curiously  celebrated  from  the  investigations  of 
English  experimentalists.  Modern  science  is  not  so  poetic  as  antique 
myth,  and  it  may  not  be  more  true.  It  was  at  least  curious  that  both 
in  Boccaccio  and  in  Hawthorne,  Love  — 

L'Amor  che  move  il  sole  e  I'altre  stelle, 

should  be  selected  as  the  powerful  agent  of  reconciliation. 


II. 

There  is  the  true  Goth  in  the  genius  of  Hawthorne,  as  truly  as  in 
the  cathedral  fagade  of  Rheims  or  the  spire  of  the  minster  of 
Fribourg.  There  is  a  something  that  resembles  the  soaring  loftiness, 
the   religious  sentiment,  the  rich  haze  of  ancient  glass,  the  upward 

♦II  Dec,  Giomata  Quarta,  Novella  Prima. 
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sweep  of  clustered  piers  and  pillars,  the  undulous  mass  of  flamboy- 
ant traceries,  the  magic  of  trefoil  windows  imprisoned  within 
crescents  of  dim-looming  arches,  the  distant  glory  of  martyrs  and 
saints  and  jubilant  hosts  just  springing  from  the  bath  of  heaven's 
own  light,  the  aged  and  exquisite  carving  of  choired  and  sculptured 
stalls,  the  mysterious  bloom  of  groined  ceilings  sunset-lit  with  all  the 
iris-bloom  that  Gothic  fancy  had  seen  and  treasured  for  centuries : 
brooding  upon  all  the  far-diffused  spirit  of  the  organ,  one  sigh  from 
which  makes  the  gathered  pillars,  the  ribbed  vaulting,  the  rich  multi- 
plicity of  far-withdrawn  perspective,  the  shimmer  of  storied  windows, 
and  all  the  art-summoned  resources  of  inexhaustible  genius  melt  into 
the  living  and  harmonious  incarnation  of  visible  religion.  There  is 
nothing  in  him  of  the  Romanesque  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  gew- 
gaws of  Roman  churches,  on  which  are  roosted  architectural  toad- 
stools for  domes,  and  within  which  the  frescoes  of  Father  Pazzi  and 
his  tribe  have  grown  in  luxurious  rankness.  But  just  as  the  fervid 
architects  of  the  dark  ages  plucked  the  arch  from  the  dying  watch- 
fires  of  Roman  basilicas  and  wrought  it  into  those  splendid  combina- 
tions which  the  art-lover  worships  in  the  cathedrals  along  the  Rhine  ; 
just  as  the  impulse  of  those  ages  from  this  single  geometric  form 
reared  its  impassioned  temples,  all  but  articulate  memorials  of  a 
mighty  religious  movement ;  so  the  homely  instinct  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  working  on  a  single  idea  such  as  his  Faun,  spun  the  subtle 
threads  of  his  romance  and  filled  it  with  the  curious  growths  of  his 
pondering  imagination.  The  crusades,  the  preaching  of  Bernard  and 
Peter,  the  cry  of  the  Saracen,  the  tears  of  millions,  are  audible  to  us 
in  the  passionate  soaring  of  these  yearning  arches,  the  hues  of  these 
passion-flushed  windows,  the  magnetism  of  these  onward-sweeping 
perspectives,  these  triumphant  spires,  this  emblazoned  twilight,  the 
pathos  of  these  mourning  sculptures,  the  gloom  of  this  atmosphere 
instinct  with  immemorial  struggle  ;  the  mighty  symbolism  of  these 
pillars  that  seek  to  flee  into  heaven  and  never  reach  there,  but  clang 
sharply,  dissonantly  against  the  inexorable  firmament :  all  this  we  see, 
and  these  fanes  speak  to  us  like  tongues  of  fire, —  they  are  more  than 
the  fossilised  desire  of  effete  nations.  So,  if  we  may  venture  upon  the 
comparison,  we  catch  the  faintest  as  the  most  complex  vibrations  of  this 
artist's  being  in  the  strange  romances  which  his  Gothic  instincts 
brought  into  the  world  ;  and  in  none  more  clearly  than  in  the  Roviance 
of  Monte  Ban.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  him  in  the  architectural  and 
landscape  elements  of  his  story,  and  to  watch  how  step  by  step  he 
worked  each  into  his  woof, —  combining,  foreshortening,  distributing 
masses  of  light  and  darkness,  throwing  here  transparent  graces  of 
color,  and  there  projecting  Salvatoresque  glooms  of  shadow  ;  and 
everywhere  diffusing  his  own  personality  like  a  fine  mist. 

Few  travellers  have  observed  old  Rome  so  lovingly,  so  delicately ; 
with  few  has  the  pathetic  eloquence  of  its  decay  abided  in  such  per- 
manence. Even  more  eloquently  than  in  the  noble  lament  of  Gibbon, 
because  in  a  more  spiritualised  form,  looms  up  the  wasted  presence  of 
the  Eternal  City  in  this  book.  All  its  poetry  is  therein  garnered  and 
sung ;  all  its  noonday  glare  and  indolence  are  commemorated  \  the 
freaks  of  architect,  time,  and  nature  j  the  many  beauties  of  antiquity 
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and  art ;  the  airiest  caroling  of  its  legends  of  the  saints ;  the  very 
blood-stains  on  its  garments  are  touched  by  the  potent  chrism  of  this 
magician  and  made  to  sparkle  with  the  rich  fires  of  worshipping  fancy. 
All  this  perhaps  is  not  discoverable  in  detail ;  but  the  book  at  large 
is  imbued  with  it.  It  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a  heart  that  was 
sickening,  bequeathing  to  the  world  its  sweetest  possession  before  yet 
the  evil  days  were  absolutely  come,  while  yet  the  exceeding  richness 
of  the  evening  was  shedding  itself  over  the  world,  while  yet  the  sea  was 
garrulous  with  outgoing  tides,  while  yet  the  skies  were  enamored  of  the 
light  and  Ormuzd  shone  afar  on  the  evening  hills.  Hawthorne  seems  to 
have  weakened  after  the  publication  of  this  romance  ;  he  had  given  his 
best ;  more  he  had  not  to  give.     To  quote  Dante's  beautiful  verses  : 

—Era  gii  I'ora  che  volge  'I  desio 
A'  naviganti,  e  intenerisce  '1  cuore 
Lo  di  ch'  an  detto  a'  dolci  amici  a  Dio. 
E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore 
Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano 
Che  paia  '1  giorno  pianger  che  se  muore*— 

It  was  not  hard  to  see  that  the  pilgrim's  ear  was  quickened  and 
attuned  to  other  sounds.  His  garments  were  travel-stained,  his  staflf 
broken,  his  sandals  rent,  and  the  scallop  was  dry.  After  long  and 
memorable  journeying  he  sat  down  under  his  favorite  palm  of  the 
Pincio  garden  and  conceived  this  conclusion  to  his  day's  work.  He 
put  into  it  all  the  manifold  gifts  that  he  possessed  :  dramatic  power, 
ennobling  sentiment,  nervousness  of  style,  fervor  of  memory,  strength 
of  imagination,  and  searching  psychological  analysis ;  all  moving  in 
the  world's  highest  and  most  concentrated  focus,  all  impregnated  with 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  afternoon,  all  steeped  in  the  inspiration  ex- 
haling from  the  spot.  There  are  few  more  genial  guides  to  the  treas- 
ures of  Rome  modern,  ancient  or  mediseval ;  the  octaves  which  he  has 
chosen  from  the  great  instrument  are  just  those  from  which  are  crushed 
the  most  enduring  harmonies.  It  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
smitten  with  admiration  at  the  alternate  relief  which  tumultuous  action 
and  the  passionless  solemnity  of  nature  afford  each  other,  the  frozen 
masses  of  the  columned  and  capitaled  temple  and  the  fervors  of  the 
ever-burning  shrine.  The  book  radiates  art,  antiquity,  grace  ;  and 
such  is  the  homely  sweetness  of  its  language  that  all  these,  like  an 
antique  Psyche  enwreathed  in  drapery,  shine  the  more  alluringly 
through  the  transparent  film. 


III. 

How  delightful  it  is  to  climb  the  stairs  of  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
the  foot  of  which  dreams  the  mighty  figure  of  sleepy  Hadrian,  and, 
throwing  aside  the  curtains,  enter  the  famous  room  where  are  grouped 
the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Apollo,  the  Antinous, 
and  the  selfsame  Girl  playing  with  a  Dove  which  Hawthorne  so  beauti- 
fully sketches  in  his  opening  chapter.  This  opening  chapter  salutes  the 
reader  like  a  salvo  of  silver  bells,  and  for  sweetness  there  are  few  in 
our  language  that  excel  it.     Below  in  the  courtyard,  with  its  satyrs 
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and  Priapuses  and  sarcophagi,  reclines  the  once  popular  figure  of 
Marforio,  which  the  Roman  populace  used  to  regard  with  such  quaint 
reverence  for  the  confidential  dialogues  carried  on  between  it  and  the 
statue  of  Pasquin  —  so  genially  recumbent,  so  meditatively  tranquil  as 
it  looks  down  into  the  commodious  sarcophagus  at  its  side,  which  is 
filled  with  water  and  serves  as  a  fountain  to  this  classic  courtyard. 
There  is  a  sprawling,  jovial  hugeness  about  this  statue  which  most 
genially  reproduces  the  time  when  it  was  the  people's  delight  and 
every  morning  found  it  mysteriously  festooned  with  diatribes  against 
pope  and  citizen.  Passing  on  up  to  the  piece  of  sculpture  which  sug- 
gested Hawthorne's  story,  there  are  seen  the  celebrated  plans  of  ancient 
Rome  which  on  their  discovery  threw  so  much  light  on  post-Augustan 
topography;  the  dainty  Doves  of  Pliny  that  flit  ethereally  about 
their  mosaic  vase  ;  the  Iliac  table  that  taught  the  Roman  school- 
boy how  to  figure  Troy  ;  the  dim  chamber  of  the  Capitoline  Venus, 
delicious  foam  imprisoned  in  pouting  marble,  a  snowflake  sculptured 
into  the  voluptuous  semblance  of  a  goddess,  that  once  adorned  the 
boudoir  of  some  Suburran  beauty  ;  and  then  down  through  chambers 
where,  sorted  like  reptiles  in  jars,  the  pious  fingers  of  the  antiquary 
have  labelled,  numbered,  and  shelved  the  trunkless  hierarchy  of  Roman 
emperors  and  courtesans.  What  an  audience  of  scowling,  smirking, 
cogitating,  sensual  animals,  relieved  now  and  then  by  the  grace  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  or  the  charming  contours  of  Agrippin^;.  Graphic 
marbles,  equal  to  any  gallery  of  Newgate  ! 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime  Gladiator,  the  beautiful  Praxiteles, 
each  with  its  impress  of  impassioned  weakness  or  inimitable  grace  — 
these  mystic  caryatides  of  life  and  death,  light  and  twilight  waging 
here  as  everyAvhere  immitigable  warfare  —  these  twin  pillars  of  human 
existence  cloven  from  the  eternal  heart  of  Pentelicus  —  gushes  fault- 
lessly the  quietude,  the  breathless  serenity  that  Greek  sculpture  dif- 
fuses wherever  it  rests.     There  is  a  smile,  an  archness,  an  indescrib- 
able lingering  of  happy  memories  about  the  lips  of  the  Faun  that  have 
passed  into  Hawthorne's  romance  and  made  it  sweet.     In  the  crossed 
leg,  the  careless  attitude,  the  arching  head,  the   idle  flute  (one  warble 
from  which  would  shake  loose  the  frozen  limbs  and  make  them  dance 
like   Berenice-hair),  the  graceful   indolence  of  the   arm  against  the 
thigh  —  we  have  the  supreme  of  expressive  art  —  the  rounded  curving 
of  voluptuous  life,  the  swell  and  arch  and  undulation  of  lines  delicate 
as  music,  the  sunshine  of  the  Parthenon  and  Praxiteles,  the  abandon 
of  artistic  exhilaration  working  on  the  smiles  and  the  sweetnesses  of 
life,  not  passionately  a-hunt  as  though  gad-fly-stung  for  some  concep- 
tion that  will  divinely  content.     Praxiteles  must  have  worked  out  this 
figure  in  his  sunniest  hours,  when  the  wood  was  iris-aureoled  or  the 
air  was  moonbeamed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cupid  that  he  worshipped, 
surrounded  by  the  lovely  women  of   Athens,  with  reminiscences  of 
Canephorffi   and  Ephebi  and   all  grace-informed  things  crowding  in 
upon  him,  singing  like  Leonardo  as  he  painted,  clasping  to  his  memory, 
as  Fra  Angelico  did  the  crucifix,  the  eloquent  marbles  of  Polycletus 
and  Pythagoras,  chipping  like  flakes  of  light  the  spotless  fragments 
from   off  the  dim-dawning  shoulders  of  his  Faun,  and  with  a  mind 
instinct  with  the  brilliant  elation  of  genius  dragging,  lover-like,  reluctant 
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immortahfy  from  the  marble.  We  can  fancy  each  delightful  incon- 
gruous influence  swelling  up  to  the  workshop  of  the  master  and  melt- 
ing as  the  hum  of  bees  multitude-like  into  the  mood  that  conceived 
this  fairy  birth.  There  is  so  much  human  tenderness  in  the  smile  that 
Hawthorne  was  justified  in  seizing  upon  the  mystic  possibilities  which 
it  foreshadowed  and  building  them  into  the  airy  fabric  of  transcen- 
dental romance.  Among  all  the  European  galleries  and  among  all  the 
copies  of  this  statue  there  is  none  so  sweet,  so  true  as  this.  This  is 
truly  an  animal  budding  if  not  blazing  into  humanity;  this  is  indeed 
the  dead  phial  that  began  to  live  and  blaze  under  the  intense  eye  of 
Faust  ;  but  the  animal  is  no  longer  the  fixed  but  the  ephemeral  type, 
the  magic  globules  boil  within  the  brain  of  Faust  and  convert  him  into 
a  demi-god.  Praxiteles  has  gone  so  far  as  to  conceal  the  tail  which 
accompanies  and  so  hopelessly  bestialises  other  fauns,  as  if  he  would 
make  the  transformation  absolute,  as  if  he  would  eliminate  the  last 
dissonance  from  the  sublimated  organisation  of  his  work.  He  looks 
as  if  his  lips  had  just  reaped  their  sweetness  from  the  flute  and  his 
limbs  were  one  after  the  other  lulling  under  the  dropping  cadences 
into  luxurious  repose  ;  or  as  if  the  most  soul-suflfusing  mirth  had 
somehow  got  entangled  in  his  spirit  and  disenthralled  the  glowing 
chrysalid  for  a  moment.  The  severe  Greek  type  has  been  departed 
from  in  the  slight  upward  turn  of  the  nose,  that  tendril-like  curve  of 
the  nostril  which  struck  Hawthorne  as  so  genial.  With  great  skill 
has  he  limned  as  with  streaks  of  fire  the  outlines  of  his  Donatello  and 
imparted  to  him  the  gaiety,  the  gentleness,  the  movement  of  the  Faun, 
deepening,  as  the  story  proceeds,  under  the  Oriental  richness  of 
Miriam's  association  into  more  fervid  hues,  characteristics  more  dis- 
tinct, tokens  more  telling  of  a  human  soul.  This  splendid  shadow  of 
a  woman,  so  poetic,  so  melancholy,  so  sense-thralled,  so  inebriate  with 
art,  whose  character  has  the  purple  opaqueness  of  clouded  amethyst, 
with  all  pardonable  and  unpardonable  desires,  swoops  athwart  the 
poor  bright  faun-disc  like  some  scarlet  eclipse  of  passion,  spangles  it 
with  blood,  and  soon  subdues  it  to  its  own  likeness.  But  the  evolution 
is  not  through  smiles  —  it  is  through  the  poisoned  bath  of  tears,  it  is 
through  strong  crying  and  infuriate  wrestling.  Praxiteles  did  not 
probe  beyond  the  mirth  —  but  here  is  something  sterner,  haggarder, 
holier.  How  charming  is  the  success  of  the  Greek  artist,  how  frag- 
mentary that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon !  It  is  a  dream-drugged  lotos-eater 
beside  the  creature  moulded  of  all  lovely  memories  of  the  Ilissus  and 
the  Eurotas.  In  the  soft  rounded  contours,  the  artless  witchery  of  the 
pose,  the  fragrant  joy  that  exhales  richly  from  the  original,  there  is 
focalised  the  whole  of  an  extinct  civilisation,  there  is  unsphered  from 
the  mere  pictorial  symbol  the  glorious  fearlessness  and  freedom  and 
energy  that  triremed  the  whole  Mediterranean  and  ham-strung  the 
monarchy  of  Xerxes.  But  Donatello,  however  marvellous  may  be  the 
shy  elaboration  of  his  character,  quickly  glides  within  the  margin  of 
modern  sympathies  and  loses  the  tricksome  sylvan  instincts  of  his 
forefathers.  It  is  more  a  human  being  lifted  to  the  quaint  realisation 
of  the  faun-nature  than  a  faun  quickened  to  darkling  consciousness  of 
humanity.  Not  even  Donatello's  sensitiveness  about  his  ears  will  quite 
make  us  believe  him  a  descendant  of  so  picturesque  a  race.   How  charac- 
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teristic  is  the  ear  !  Winckelmann  knew  only  one  perfect  pair  that  had 
come  down  to  us  from  all  antiquity.  The  ears  of  fauns  as  found  in 
sculpture  are  furry  and  elongate  upward  to  a  funny  little  apex  precisely 
as  if  they  would  twitch  humorously  and  their  owner  bound  away  at  the 
slightest  human  footfall.  Praxiteles  has  idealised  them  to  two  tender 
little  rudiments  about  which  hover  amorously  clusters  of  curls, 
anxiously  abundant  if  peradventure  the  tell-tale  point  may  be  hidden. 
It  is  a  brilliant,  breathless  promise  of  unfledged  possibilities  —  a 
dawn  that  ever  stayed  such.  At  this  point  he  is  seized  by  Hawthorne, 
kneaded  by  palms  of  flame,  marvellously  wrought  into  more  than 
statuesque  life-likeness,  brooded  upon  passionately  by  all  the  fashion- 
ing energies  of  the  artist,  and  like  some  exquisite  instrument  flung 
upon  the  airs  of  summer  and  showering  them  back  sublimated  to 
music,  imbibes  a  soul.  The  humor,  the  merry  playfulness  of  the 
original,  appear  in  the  earlier  volume  of  the  romance,  but  finally 
thicken  into  grim  sarcasm  and  lurid  violence.  At  times  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  most  lovable  being  has  been  spoiled  by  attraction 
into  the  whirling  vortex  of  humanity,  that  we  should  prefer  the  Faun 
as  the  rival  of  Scopas  has  so  sunnily  conceived  him  to  all  the  rich 
romance  of  imaginative  fiction.  The  Faun  of  Praxiteles  as  he  nestles 
in  one's  memory  is  a  being  perfect,  sufficient  in  itself,  the  charming 
offspring  of  poetising  fancy,  loathing  darkness  and  sadness  and  the 
babble  of  multitudinous  cities.  There  are  dancing,  fluting,  drinking, 
flower-crowned  fauns  all  more  or  less  eloquent  with  dance,  drink, 
motion,  pleasure,  and  music  ;  but  to  none  has  been  communicated 
such  generous  shares  of  genius  and  glory,  such  ethereal  mirth  and 
sweetness  as  to  this  work  of  Greek  imagination.  There  are  fauns  in 
Parian  and  in  Pentelic,  of  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  the  Uffizzi,  and 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  of  the  vases  of  Etruria  and  the  frescoes  of 
Pompeii,  but  all  pale  before  this  emblem  of  sweet  adolescence  that 
shimmers  a  positive  glamor  of  joyousness  over  the  little  square 
chamber  which  struggles  as  vainly  to  hold  all  this  radiance  as  the 
witch-shadow  to  quench  the  bright  protuberant  limb  of  the  new  moon. 
From  the  same  small  chamber,  when  wearied  even  with  the  won- 
drous riches  of  the  Museum,  the  eye  may  wander  through  double 
windows  to  some  of  the  most  characteristic  landscapes  about  Rome. 
Through  one,  across  a  tufa-paved  quadrangle  in  the  centre  of  which 
prances  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Aurelius  in  bronze  —  sole  relic 
of  innumerable  such  that  once  tossed  their  tawny  manes  in  every 
piazza,  of  the  city  —  rises  one  of  the  palaces  built  by  Michael  Angelo, 
full  of  dim  glorious  tapestries,  fragments  of  colossal  feet  and  hands 
(ex  pede  Hercukm),  odds  and  ends  of  triumphal  arches,  an  authentic 
statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  famous  bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  and 
numerous  mangled  remains  of  former  ages,  not  to  forget  the  shell- 
cameo  women  who,  nestled  in  one  of  the  under  apartments,  sell 
delicate  specimens  of  carven  shells,  Roman  mosaic,  works  in  pictra 
dura,  and  florid  copies  of  Umbrian  and  Florentine  masters.  Behind 
stretches  the  squalid  precinct  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  upon  which  you 
look  from  a  delightful  garden  back  of  the  Prussian  embassy,  breathing 
memories  of  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Thorwaldsen.  Beyond 
swim  the  undulous  purples  and  amaranths  of  the  Campagna  threaded 
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by  the  Tiber  and  dying  in  golden  faintness  against  the  cliffs  of  Alba. 
No  light  in  the  world  is  so  soft,  so  phosphorescent,  so  touching,  as 
that  which  broods  over  the  Campagna  Romana  and  converts  it  into 
one  of  the  most  delicious  epicurean  landscapes.  No  Cuyp,  no  Claude, 
no  Zuccarelli,  no  benignant  pencil  of  Turner  or  Vernet  ever  heaped 
up  in  picture  such  magnetic  mounts  of  slumbrous  gold,  such  fertile 
metamorphoses  of  morning  and  evening  mist,  such  lines  of  pencilled 
aerialised  mountain  that  throb  faint  and  far  against  the  sculptured 
horizon.  It  is  the  fashion  of  tourists  to  be  savage  with  the  Campagna 
for  its  wearisomeness ;  but  whoever  loves  the  storied  cloud,  the 
pensive  magic  of  cloud-capped  distances,  the  pathos  of  ever-brooding 
solitudes,  the  mesmeric  power  of  ruins  and  towers  and  tombs  and 
slopes  of  far-expanding  hills  that  seem  to  swoon  against  the  sky  in 
ghostlike  glory  and  dimness,  and  to  lean  for  very  giddiness  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  firmament ;  whoever  loves  a  dim  and  turbid  river 
that  traverses  the  most  magnificent  of  earthly  silences,  and  from  the 
fret  and  the  spume  of  its  yellow  waters  seems  to  spurn  the  notice  of 
the  parvenus  hurrying  to  the  amenities  of  the  distant  city :  let  him 
follow  these  aqueducts  as  they  sweep  through  the  desert  and  vanish 
into  historic  heights ;  let  him  follow  the  trail  of  these  interminable 
tombs. 

Through  the  other  window  stretches,  or  rather  sleeps  in  opium- 
slumber,  the  landscape  so  graphically  described  in  the  Rotnance :  the 
Mamertine  Prison,  the  sculptured  sweep  of  Severus's  Arch,  the  domes 
and  campaniles  of  ancient  churches,  the  historic  parallelogram  of  the 
Roman  Forum  with  its  ruin-strewn  floor  ;  and  beyond.  Coliseum,  Via 
Sacra,  the  massy  arch  of  Constantine,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Domini- 
can monks  of  S.  Gregorio,  shut  in  by  mountains  whose  hues  seem 
borrowed  from  the  blue  incandescence  of  brimstone.  From  the  back 
window  of  the  corridor  the  eye  climbs  leisurely  up  the  straggling 
elongated  pile  of  the  Ara  Coeli  church,  whose  interior  is  so  dim  and 
ornate,  and  whose  richly-columned  aisles  point  backward  to  a  hoary 
antiquity ;  amid  which  Gibbon  loitered  one  evening  to  vesper-service, 
and  while  mourning  the  lost  presence  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
suddenly  gathered  the  idea  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall."  No  hill  in 
the  wide  world  is  so  enamored  of  memory,  so  coroneted  with  recol- 
lections, so  cloud-capped  with  the  mingled  duskiness  of  successive 
civilisations  as  this  humble  hillock  of  the  Capitol ;  and  however 
bemired  and  bemewed  with  sentiment,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  its 
poetic  appeal.  In  more  modern  times  Rienzi  and  Petrarch  —  the 
knight  and  the  poet  of  sentiment  —  have  clothed  it  with  romantic 
interest.  Near  by  is  the  convent  founded  by  Vittoria  Colonna,  the 
street  made  memorable  by  the  tower  of  mirrors  of  the  magician  Virgil 
(Tor'  dei  Specchi),  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  dwelt  Messer  Michele 
Agnolo.  All  this  may  be  and  is  common-place  enough,  but  resist  it 
you  cannot,  and  would  not  if  you  could. 
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IV. 

Around  this  focus  of  transcendent  recollections  cluster  like  a  group 
of  feathery  palms  the  opening  chapters  of  The  Mai-ble  Faim.  Insen- 
sibly historical  Rome  has  crept  into  its  pages,  and  given  a  mellowed 
undertone  to  the  imaginative  framework.  The  adventure  in  the 
Catacombs  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  that  tract  of  mysterious 
subterraneous  Rome  which  in  all  ages  has  powerfully  thrilled  the 
fancy.  It  is  the  ground-floor  of  which  Rome  and  the  Campagna  are 
the  second  story.  More  interesting  than  the  hillsides  of  Judaea  or 
Cyrenais,  because  intimately  connected  with  the  early  Christian 
church,  these  awful  caverns  riot  and  run  like  estuaries  of  hell  through 
leagues  of  mouldering  bones  and  twine  about  the  foundations  of 
palaces  and  villas.  Santa  Agnese,  S.  Calixto,  and  S.  Sebastiano 
admit  the  visitor  to  these  abysses  of  horror  and  stench,  foul  with 
gases  and  oozing  at  every  pore  with  the  ghastly  ichor  of  centuries. 
The  guides  fetch  out  an  amphora  of  pinkish  wine  and  fortify  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  weak  against  the  deadly  chill  that  lurks  in  these 
dismal  sepulchres.  The  imagination  of  the  martyrs  who  inhabited 
this  Tartarus,  this  obscene  gulph  of  Eblis,  rioted  in  a  hideous  archi- 
tecture whose  jagged  rudeness  intensifies  the  purgatorial  horrors  of 
the  infernal  grottoes  where  it  is  found.  Now  and  then  a  beautiful 
epitaph  over  some  old  mouldering  saint  illumines  the  place,  and  occa- 
sionally the  slit-like  passages  swell  into  oratories,  in  whose  awful 
shades  the  Christians  worshipped  by  stealth  many  a  long  year  ago. 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  to  dip  into  some  historian  who  exults 
in  the  exterior  magnificence  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then  dive 
into  these  creeping  abominations  of  imier  magnificence  with  all  their 
scowling  suggestiveness. 

The  palace-life  of  Rome  was  no  less  familiar  to  Hawthorne's 
patient  eye  —  those  exquisite  cloistered  courtyards  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi ;  those  huge  piles  of  tufa  fashioned  from  the  Coliseum  by 
Angelo  into  Farnese-iDalaces  whose  walls  flaunt  with  frescoes  of 
Annibale  Caracci ;  those  ornate  palaces  of  the  Doria,  the  Colonna, 
and  the  Farnesina,  whose  exterior  shell  is  chiselled  into  an  archi- 
tectural fairy-land  and  whose  interiors  at  once  blaze  and  bloom  with 
all  the  riches  of  decorative  art — sculpture,  painting,  mosaic,  bronze 
work,  candelabra  which  perhaps  Cellini  modelled,  pillars  of  rosso 
antico  climbing  into  ceilings  where  float  Guido's  Aurora,  the  Psyche 
of  Raphael ;  corridors  wandering  as  if  unconsciously  into  spaces 
peopled  with  the  creations  of  the  chisel,  staircases  ascending  to  lofty 
darkened  chambers  replete  with  portraits,  luxurious  furniture,  ancient 
tapestries  ;  suburban  villas,  like  the  Ludovisi,  the  Borghese,  or  the 
Albani,  whose  very  names  in  the  liquid  Italic  tongue  sound  like 
music,  and  who3e  presence  is  an  immortal  compliment  to  art.  But 
there  was  a  far  humbler  class  of  palaces  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
the  comprehensive  abode  of  princes,  patricians,  ambassadors,  magis- 
trates, artists,  shoe-blacks  and  pastry-cooks,  all  in  one,  to  which  the 
Eternal  City  treats  her  teeming  population,  and  which  tier  on  tier, 
floor  on  floor,  like  the  hanging  gardens  of  Semiramis,  rise  from  foun- 
tained  and  flowering  gardens  to  the   dismal  attics  that  night-cap  all 
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Roman  houses.  In  these  encyclopedias  of  life  you  may  climb  over 
the  august  heads  of  scions  of  the  Sang  Royal,  cardinal  legates,  repre- 
sentatives of  puissant  realms,  sprigs  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  ven- 
erable representatives  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Pill-box,  into 
the  meaner  sphere  of  plebeian,  artistic,  or  economical  Rome,  entirely 
ignoring  each  other's  existence,  each  behaving  as  if  the  whole  tene- 
ment belonged  to  himself,  and  each  coming  or  going  on  his  respective 
business  in  the  most  independent  way  possible.  Cabals,  cakes,  cardi- 
nals' hats,  protocols,  maccaroni,  lawyers'  briefs,  cataplasms,  salves 
and  signories,  pride  and  punchinello,  princes  of  the  purple  and 
beggars  with  the  purples,  all  issue  from  these  houses  in  picturesque 
confusion  ;  and  whether  it  be  measles  or  millionaires,  divines  or  dice, 
maccaroni  or  marchesi,  seldom  does  anything  occur  to  mar  the  delightful 
amiability.  A  sculptor's  studio  nestles  amongst  the  beautiful  apart- 
ments of  the  Palazzo  Barberini ;  a  livery-stable  embalms  the  under 
atmosphere  of  another  ;  and  the  clangor  of  soldiers  is  heard  in  the 
yard  of  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  where  is  the  casino  that  enshrines 
the  masterpiece  of  Guido.  Such  is  the  Rome  of  reality  and  of  Haw- 
thorne —  a  picturesque  jumble  of  contrasts,  incongruities,  filth  and 
glor}'.  At  one  moment  the  olfactories  are  outraged  by  fiendish  smells, 
and  the  next  delighted  feet  are  pacing  the  renowned  halls  where 
Winckelmann  studied  the  treasures  of  the  Villa  Albani. 

One  of  the  queerest  of  these  Roman  Babels  Hawthorne  selected  as 
the  dwelling  of  Hilda, —  a  square  mediaeval  tower  with  summit 
quaintly  machicolated,  still  to  be  seen  as  one  of  the  prominent 
features  near  the  Palazzo  Borghese.  Kenyon,  the  fourth  character 
of  the  book,  occupied  the  studio  of  Canova, —  a  tiny  twin-storied 
house  inlaid  with  fragments  of  bassi  relievi  and  traceries  like  Abbots- 
ford,  lying  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, —  which  mausoleum, 
after  overflowing  with  all  the  imperial  abominations  from  Divus 
Augustus  to  Hadrian,  was  rifled,  burnt,  converted  to  the  inconceiv- 
able uses  of  a  fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  now  become  a  spot 
where  Rome  literally  dances  over  the  graves  of  the  emperors, —  an 
open-air  theatre.  It  was  strange  to  hear  the  ravings  of  -the  melo- 
drama one  bright  August  evening  in  this  mighty  sepulchre,  while  the 
chimes  of  neighboring  churches  rang  the  Ave  Maria.  The  air  was 
sweet,  the  stars  twinkled,  the  chimes  floated  elfishly  through  an 
atmosphere  ringing  and  resonant  as  a  cymbal ;  but  the  hoarse 
declamation  of  the  actors  fell  on  the  spiritual  ear  with  a  transcendent 
remoteness.  There  was  in  the  air  a  more  powerful  presence  that 
touched  the  spiritual  tympanum  and  made  it  tremble  with  inaudible 
melodies.  Bandits  have  roosted  in  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella ; 
popes  and  prelates  have  made  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  frown  with  can- 
non ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cffisars  has  become  a  theatre  !  It  is  only 
on  the  Tiber  that  history  indulges  in  such  wit.  But  grim  as  it  is,  it  is 
all  wreathed  in  intensest  poetry  ;  all  around  the  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  pagan  and  pontifical  civilisation  has  grown  up  a  second  poetr}-, 
a  more  fertile  art,  a  many-pillared  architecture,  not  less  interesting 
than  the  first.  Through  many  a  chink  and  cranny  has  this  stolen 
into  the  Romance  of  Motite  Beni  and  fertilised  it  and  made  it  flourish 
to  sweet  purpose,  and  left  it  in  our  libraries  an  ardent  memorial  of 
worship  of  the  beautiful. 
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Of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  shrines  that  burn  an  evening 
taper  before  the  image  of  the  Madonna  in  Rome,  Hawthorne  has 
kindled  and  commemorated  one  that  will  shine  as  long  as  our 
language  lasts  —  the  taper  in  Hilda's  Tower.  The  worship  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  more  fervently  than  anywhere  else  clings  and  climbs 
about  the  territories  of  the  Holy  See.  Before  gas  and  Victor  Emanuel 
were  introduced,  these  tapers  shimmered  through  dark  and  dangerous 
streets,  and  the  wayfarer  was  indebted  to  their  tender  Samaritan 
radiance  for  many  an  escape  from  thieves.  Gas  has  cheapened  the 
pretty  superstition,  and  there  is  no  little  inkling  of  shrewdness  in 
the  way  piety  has  blended  utility  with  religion  in  having  the  public 
lamps  lighted  before  these  ancient  shrines.  Alas  !  the  Rome  of  dim 
streets  and  gorgeous  ceremonies,  frantic  carnivals,  local  superstitions, 
bright-bod  iced  contadine,  panniered  donkeys,  and  impassioned  morra, 
is  helter-skeltering  away  before  the  sturdy  little  giant  Victor.  The 
artists'  models  no  longer  loaf  on  the  Spanish  Stairs  as  when  Dickens 
so  charmingly  pictured  them  ;  the  sweet  voices  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Sacr^  Cceur  are  no  longer  heard  at  sunset  chanting  the  litany  of  the 
Virgin  ;  the  Pope  no  longer  ambles  about  on  his  white:  mule,  except 
in  the  sylvan  fastness  of  the  Vatican  garden  ;  there  are  no  proces- 
sions and  pontifical  tunics  flaunting  along  the  Corso,  or  huge  carcases 
of  purple-pampered  dignitaries  rolling  by  in  lumbering  and  lacquied 
coaches  ;  and  the  lovely  Friday  evenings  of  summer  passion  into  the 
eloquent  purple  of  Roman  midnight  without  the  usual  sermon  in  the 
arena  of  the  Coliseum.  The  American  of  old-world  spirit  bewails  the 
evanescence  of  these  things  and  begins  to  look  about  him  for  the 
compensating  graces  or  even  utilities  of  all  this  reform.  One  of  the 
inestimable  villas  of  the  Esquiline  has  been  transformed  into  a 
Caliban  of  a  railway  station  ;  the  Prsetorian  Camp  is  fast  reforming  to 
a  labyrinth  of  obscene  alleys  ;  the  old  mills  that  have  been  grinding 
on  the  Janiculum  from  time  immemorial  will  soon  doubtless  no  longer 
be  driven  by  the  rushing  tides  of  the  great  fountain  of  Paul  and 
Fontana,  and  the  remorseless  calculations  of  improvement  will  let  out 
the  Aventine  in  lots  ! 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Rome  is  the  innumerous 
fountains  that  tinkle  or  tremble  in  the  many  piazzas.  Of  all  imagin- 
able designs,  from  the  simplest  to  others  that  luxuriate  in  the  extrava- 
gances of  disordered  fancy,  they  throw  up  their  massy  or  vaporous 
sheets  of  silver  through  the  Roman  noonday  with  a  freshness  and  a 
plenitude  that  no  language  can  describe.  From  the  pair  that  shoot 
aloft  their  fine  sparkling  water-dust  in  the  square  before  St.  Peter's  to 
the  truly  magnificent  amplitude  of  the  Fontana  Paolina,  as  it  shivers  in 
threefold  splinters  into  the  lake-like  reservoir,  there  is  every  variety 
both  of  size  and  artistic  excellence, —  some  are  genuine  works  of  art. 
If  Bernini  succeeded  in  anything  iDeyond  his  grand  colonnade  —  his 
angelic  and  devotional  statuary  is  sickening, —  it  was  in  the  piling  up 
of  his  fountains,  marv^ellous  as  they  are  with  their  winged,  tailed, 
writhing  or  leering  gorgons,  their  great  rock-encumbered  basins,  the 
rich  carvings  of  their  ample  shells,  and  the  sublime  ugliness  of  their 
tritons.  But  when  the  living  waters  are  let  loose  like  tigers  into  the 
empty  receptacles,  and  begin  to  wreathe  and  sparkle  about  these  tails 
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and  claws  and  fins, —  when  the  sheeted  waterbeam  leaps  sheer  from 
the  upper  hierarchy  of  reservoirs  upon  the  limbs  and  loins  of  these 
frenzied  giants, —  when  the  bubbles  and  the  many-curling  lip  of  the 
ripples  curl  and  quiver  about  these  snorting  dolphins  —  meanwhile 
Iris  doing  her  sheeny  work  upon  the  crystal  chaos, —  the  thing  lives, 
becomes  a  piece  of  consummate  adaptation,  and  enthrones  Bernini 
among  the  artists  of  his  time.  No  human  eye  was  ever  more  afflicted 
than  the  eye  of  the  promenader  who  ventures  across  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo  and  beholds  the  marble  anticlimaxes  which  Bernini  has  sta- 
tioned there  to  symbolise  Our  Lord's  Passion.  They  symbolise 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  spectator's  passion ;  they  are  a  thousand 
martyrdoms  felt  and  seen.  Yet  few  human  eyes  ever  beheld  a  more 
bewitching  scene  than  the  Fountain  of  Trevi  at  midnight,  bursting 
from  its  vast  palace-side  and  translating  its  daylight  waters  into  the 
wizard  language  of  moonshine.  Bernini  was  the  inspiration  if  he  was 
not  the  author  of  this  fountain.  The  fountains  of  the  Triton,  the 
Tortoise-shell,  the  Baboon,  the  Elephant,  of  the  Medici  before  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Barcaccia  in  the  Spanish  Square,  the  octuple 
fountain  of  the  Obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  Popolo,  and  the  grotesque 
creations  of  Bernini  in  the  square  near  Pasquin's  statue,  are  a  few  of 
these  benignant  legacies  of  by-gone  times.  Such  shining,  tumbling, 
foaming  abundance  of  water  was  never  seen,  and  such  squeezing  of 
lemons  and  concocting  of  lemonade  at  the  ever-adjacent  kiosks  was 
never  dreamed  of  by  untravelled  Peregrines.  The  summer  days  are 
not  long  enough  to  squeeze  out  all  the  pyramids  of  golden-dyed 
lemons  heaped  up  around  these  popular  resorts,  and  the  chaffering 
of  lemon-bibber  and  lemon-barterer  is  prolonged  into  the  sma'  hours. 
The  ever-ready  fountain  is  the  fai7iulus  of  tlie  kiosk,  ever  at  its 
elbow,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  delicious.  The  shades  of  Agrippa 
and  Alexander  Severus  must  haunt  with  goodly  complacency  their 
noble  aqueducts  that  still  bring  floods  of  mountain  water  to  slake  the 
heat  and  the  stench  of  the  Imperial  City. 

With  the  spell  of  Hawtliome's  romance  on  us,  every  line  of  which 
is  irradiated  with  knowledge,  sympathy  and   appreciation,  "it  is  im- 
possible not  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  which  he  feels  for  these  existing 
monuments  and  blend  it  with  the  enthusiasm  of  personal  remembrance. , 
The  moonlight  ramble,  the  subterraneous  experiences,  the  sylvan  dance, 
the  stroll  on  the  Pincian,  the  faun's  transformation  through  the  dire 
agonies  of  love  and  blood-guilt,  the  dead  Capuchin,  the  bronze  pontiff's 
benediction  in  the  market-place  of  Perugia,  the  frolic  of  the  carnival, 
the  scenes  by  the  wayside,  into  all  of  which  he  interweaves  so*  much 
that  is  touching  or  interesting,  evoke  the  ghost  of  living   Italy  far 
more  potently  than  any  book  that  has  been  published  on  the  same 
subject.     Far  more  even  than  he  was  aware  the  art,  the  gardens,  the 
multitudinous  associations,  the  lyric  exhilaration,  the  radiant  vitality, 
the  lichened  ruin,  the  ilex-bordered    promenades,  and  the;  pleasant 
babbling  of  suburban  rills  insinuated  themselves  into  the.  book  and 
produced  that  substantial  sense  of  reality  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
many  a  romantic  improbability.     To  any  one  who  has  ev(.r  visited 
Rome  and  traced  out  faithfully  the  allusions  and  panorama  of  The 
Marble  Faun,  this  sense  is  present  with  tenfold  vigor.     This  book 
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figures  in  the  Guides  in  abundant  extracts.  It  was  half  through  its 
eyes  one  forenoon  tliat,  after  traversing  the  goblin  oratories  of  the 
Church  of  the  Capuchins  —  which  oratories  grin  and  gibber  with  their 
horrid  architecture  of  human  skulls  and  thighbones  and  vertebrae,  a 
sort  of  vertebrated  hell  —  the  bare-footed  friar  ushered  us  up  into 
the  solemn  twilight  of  the  convent-church  itself,  and  with  a  flourish 
drew  aside  the  green  curtain  that  obscures  Guido's  picture  of  Michael 
slaying  the  Dragon.  This  church  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  central 
incidents  of  the  romance,  and  this  picture  gave  rise  to  one  of  its 
many  beautiful  conversations.  There  blazed  the  splendid  indignation 
of  the  youthful  archangel  grinding  beneath  almighty  feet  the  writhing 
seed  of  the  serpent — a  wonderful  picture,  wonderfully  described  by 
Kenyon  and  Hilda,  more  beautiful  than  even  Raphael's  because 
more  serene,  orbing  all  the  brightness,  the  loveliness,  the  silence  of 
the  lightning  flashed  out  of  the  East  into  the  West  by  one  effort  of 
supreme  genius.  The  whole  Inferno-scene  of  Miriam's  encounter 
with  her  dead  foe  in  this  church  is  pervaded  by  the  same  graphic 
pictorial  truth.  Whoever  has  loitered  on  the  sunny  highways  leading 
mountainward,  or  lounged  for  a  day  in  an  antique  mountain-inn  of  the 
Apennines,  as  yet  unreaped  in  freshness  by  the  sickle  of  fashion,  will 
remark  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  the  scenes  at  Perugia  or  at  Dona- 
tello's  castle,  and  keenly  regret  the  loss  of  such  reproductive  force 
from  among  us.  It  is  the  same  squalid,  mimetic,  musical,  sensuous, 
imaginative  folk  of  Martial  and  Catullus  ;  the  same  creature  of  exal- 
tation and  depression  that  breathes  for  us  in  indestructible  marble 
and  unchangeable  man  ;  the  same  assassin,  saint,  beggar,  and  hero 
of  the  legends  and  the  histories  ;  the  same  Csesar  Borgia,  St.  Francis, 
Verdi,  and  Fra  Diavolo  ;  the  knife  that  digs  out  your  bowels  will  be 
hung  the  same  evening  before  the  miracle-doing  Madonna  of  San- 
sovino  in  S.  Agostino,  and  a  tnissa  solemiis  be  chanted  for  your  soul. 
It  is  such  materials  as  these  that  he  labored  upon,  and  to  such  effect 
that  he  accomplished.  In  the  Jmprovisatore  Hans  Andersen  has  de- 
scribed many  of  the  same  scenes  ;  but  with  him  it  is  the  fairy  glamour 
of  the  thing,  the  voices  from  Elfland,  the  ideality,  the  gay  symbolical 
drama  of  Italian  life,  not  the  rugged  facts,  the  red-hot  soberness,  the 
telescopic  vividness  to  which  Hawthorne's  work  clings  as  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  perfect 
than  Andersen's  portrayal  of  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  the  amber 
transparencies  of  air,  the  deathlike  swoon  and  sickness  of  nature  in  a 
Neapolitan  twelve-of-the-clock,  the  sulphurous  sterility  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  Mediterranean  moon-drawn  or  murmuring  up  the  mid-world 
like  a  great  sluggish  golden  behemoth,  the  physical  \\^\X.  that  may  be 
handled  and  ladled  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Paestum.  It  is  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  light  that  he  gives  us  ;  but  beyond  this  the  Improvi- 
satore  is  a  fairy-tale  as  truly  as  its  swan-brethren,  fairy  in  machinery, 
in  allegory,  in  dim  depths  of  hinted  meaning,  arid  in  all  the  fantastic 
appurtenance  of  its  plot.  There  are  few  things  in  literature  that 
excel  Andersen's  dream-poem  of  the  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri ;  but  the 
witchery  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  convent,  the  enchantment  of  the 
obelisks  that  yearn  heavenward  and  homeward  like  solid  tongues  of 
flame,  the  mossy  and  moonlight  ruin,  the  mighty  necromancy  of  the 
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Forum  from  whose  milestone  Roman  arts  and  Roman  law  went  forth 
to  chasten,  subdue  and  prepare  the  world  for  the  divine  imprint  of 
Christianity  —  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  we  look  for  all  this,  and  not 
to  the  charming  idealisation  of  the  Dane. 

J.  A.  H. 


BARNEY  CATHARPIN'S   YARN. 


IT  was  a  bright  July  morning,  and  the  scorching  glare  would  have 
been  intolerable  but  for  the  stiflf  breeze  which  ruffled  the  harbor, 
and  drove  the  miniature  waves,  with  an  ever-recurring  swash,  against 
the  granite  sea-wall  of  the  East  Battery.  Old  Charleston  had  taken 
off  her  night-cap  and  commenced  her  bustling  preparations  for  the 
duties  of  the  day.  The  sweet,  old-fashioned  chimes  from  St.  Michael's 
steeple  had  sounded  "  three-quarters  past  five,"  and  the  quaint  street 
cries,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  heard,  were  ringing  in  shrill  or 
hoarse  tones  according  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  vendors,  along  South 
Bay  and  lower  King  Street.  "  Ra-a-aw  swimp  !  "  "  Buy  whitin' !  " 
*'  Buy  fish  !  yeh-dem,  yeddem  !  yeh  dem  fine  fat  porgy  gwine  by,  byas  !  " 
These  suggestive  appeals  to  anxious  housekeepers  on  the  lookout  for 
fish-dinners  produced  quite  an  exhilarating  effect  on  us  who  stood 
upon  the  South-Battery  steps  waiting  for  Barney  Catharpin  to  bring 
around  his  trim  little  Whitehall  boat  from  her  berth  off  Moreland's 
wharf ;  for  we  anticipated  a  fine  day's  sport  among  the  whiting  and 
"sailor's  choice"  (the  delicious  "hog-fish"  of  Old  Point),  with  fair 
hopes  of  a  few  sheephead,  and  possibly  a  cavalli  or  two,  should 
Neptune  prove  propitious.  It  was  a  long  while  since  Clif.  and  I  had 
tried  our  fisherman's  luck  together  on  those  old  familiar  grounds ;  and 
as  we  looked  out  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Ashley  from  Wappoo 
to  the  "  Hundred  Pines,"  which  tower  up  like  a  tropical  palm-grove 
on  the  James  Island  shore,  our  thoughts  ran  back  to  the  happy  days 
of  boyhood,  when  we  used  to  pull  our  oars  on  the  river  on  calm 
evenings,  or  spread  our  light  sail  to  the  breeze  which  carried  us 
merrily  to  seaward,  and  against  which  it  took  us  three  hours  to  beat 
back  over  the  ground  we  had  made  in  one.  But  our  reflections  were 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  Barney  with  the  boat,  and  we  had  soon 
stowed  away  tlie  lunch-basket  and  taken  our  places  under  the 
awning,  having  first  satisfied  ourselves  that  our  skipper  had  provided 
the  necessary  tackle  and  secured  a  good  supply  of  shrimps  and 
"fiddlers,"  the  favorite  bait  of  all  Charleston  fishermen.  A  push 
with  an  oar  sent  us  clear  of  the  steps.     Clif.  seized  the  tiller-ropes, 
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and  Barney  the  sheet.  The  sail  flapped  uncertainly  as  we  drifted 
with  the  current  until  we  cleared  the  lee  of  the  Bathing  House,  and 
then  filled  with  a  sudden  swell  as  the  little  craft  careened  until  her 
starboard  gunwale  dipped  the  water,  and  we  were  off  at  a  spanking 
rate,  heading  straight  for  the  fishing-banks  oflf  Morris  Island. 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  on  that  fair  summer  morning.  Behind  us  lay 
the  "  City  by  the  Sea,"  her  graceful  spires  cut  sharply  against  the  soft 
blue  sky,  her  harbor-front  embattled  with  that  beautiful  and  charming 
Battery  which  was  once  the  favored  resort  of  Carolina's  loveliest 
daughters.  How  many  a  tender  vow  has  been  breathed  beneath 
those  wind-tossed  trees,  while  the  shimmering  moonlight  played  in 
silvery  gambols  on  the  water,  and  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  wavelets 
kept  sweet  time  to  the  heart-beats  of  youthful  love  !  How  many  a 
wearied  spirit  has  there  found  congenial  fellowship  for  its  fevered 
pulses  in  the  storm-scud  which  drifted  over  the  nodding  lights,  and 
the  wild,  cold  spray  which  dashed  high  over  the  parapet  until  it 
sprinkled  the  windows  of  the  staid  old  mansions  across  the  way ! 
But  now  —  well,  if  the  restless  ghost  of  some  "guardman"  of  the 
olden  time  should  revisit  the  Battery  after  "  drum-beat "  on  a  summer 
night,  he  would  certainly  think  he  had  taken  the  wrong  road  from 
Orcus  and  struck  the  world  at  that  point  "  where  Afric's  sunny  foun- 
tains roll  down  their  golden  sand."  The  forest  of  tapering  masts 
with  their  tangled  mesh  of  cordage  was  thinner  and  more  scattered 
than  of  yore  ;  and  it  may  have  been  fancy,  but  I  thought  that  the 
white  spots  seemed  thicker  in  the  distance,  where  the  moss-hung  oaks 
of  Magnolia  overhang  the  calm  resting-place  of  the  honored  dead. 
On  the  left,  where  Haddrell's  stretches  her  marshy  point  into  the 
waters,  we  missed  the  quaint  yellow  bastions  of  Castle  Pinckney. 
On  the  right  the  Hundred  Pines  still  watched  like  giant  sentinels 
over  the  homes  they  had  been  powerless  to  defend,  while  in  front 
loomed  up  the  shapeless  pile  of  debris  which  marks  the  place  where 
Sumter  once  lifted  her  proud  and  bristling  head  above  the  waves. 
Ah,  brave  custodian  of  a  people's  trust,  the  time  shall  yet  come  when 
men  will  do  thee  honor !  Thou  hadst  no  heart  to  menace  the  hearth- 
stones which  thou  wert  reared  to  defend,  but  baredst  thy  torn  and 
shattered  bosom  to  the  storms  of  war,  an  impregnable  barrier,  through 
years  of  struggling  endurance,  against  every  threat  of  harm  to  those 
who  looked  to  thee  alone  for  protection  ! 

But  all  this  is  dreaming.  No  hoarse  challenge  came  over  the 
waters  as  we  swept  close  by  the  grass-covered  walls,  and  we  almost 
wondered  that  the  heavy  boom  of  artillery  no  longer  broke  the  hush 
of  the  morning  air,  nor  the  murky  battle-cloud  obscured  the  bright- 
ness of  the  summer  sun.  The  wind  had  shifted  a  point  or  two,  which 
compelled  us  to  change  our  tack ;  and  it  soon  fell  altogether,  inducing 
us  to  unship  our  light  mast  and  put  out  a  pair  of  oars.  We  had  but 
a  little  way  to  pull,  however,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  thrown 
over  the  grapnel  and  were  getting  our  tackle  rigged  for  the  business 
of  the  day.  Early  as  it  was,  there  was  another  boat  ahead  of  us, 
which  had  taken  up  the  choice  position  near  an  old  barnacled  wreck, 
where  there  was  fine  promise  of  sheephead.  Barney  had  been  eyeing 
the  party  for  some  time,  and  as  I  had  expressed  my  annoyance  at 
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their  having  taken  the  wind  out  of  our  sail,  he  said  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  "  Never  you  mind  them  lubbers  ;  they'll  not  bother  us  long." 
"  You're  right  for  once,  anyhow,"  said  I,  turning  the  glass  on  them. 
"  I  believe  half  of  them  are  sick  now ;  this  swell  is  a  little  more  than 
is  good  for  them." 

"  O  fortunate  !   nescis  quid  mali 
Praeterieris,  qui  nunquam  es  ingressus  mare  " — 

quoted  the  classical  Clif. 

"  Is  that  Dutch?"  inquired  Barney.  "If  ye're  talkin'  about  Mary, 
ye've  lost  your  reckoning  ;  there's  no  petticoats  aboard  that  craft." 

"  It's  not  Dutch,  Barney,"  laughed  Clif.  ;  "  it's  a  line  or  two  from  a 
fellow  named  Terence,  who  used  to  write  plays  for  the  theatre  about 
two  thousand  years  ago." 

"  I'd  a  messmate  myself  once  named  Terence  when  I  sailed  in  the 
Grampus,^'  replied  the  matter-of-fact  Barney — "Terry  O'Tautline. 
He  shipped  at  Belfast,  and  I've  heard  him  jabbering  Irish  many  a 
time  ;  but  it  wasn't  a  bit  like  that.  I  went  ashore  on  a  lark  once  at 
Rotterdam,  and  some  of  us  drifted  foul  of  the  theatre  ;  and  them 
Dutch  play-actors  was  jawing  jist  sich  stuff  as  that.  It  sounded  as 
like  as  two  cable-ends  to  the  squeakin'  and  raspin'  and  groanin'  of 
the  hummock-ice  when  we  was  cruisin'  for  seals  off  the  Greenland 
coast." 

The  fish  bit  shy,  and  we  made  a  poor  catch,  until  our  neighbors 
weighed  anchor  and  took  advantage  of  a  light  breeze  which  had 
sprung  up  to  change  their  berth  to  a  point  better  protected  from  the 
heavy  ocean-swell  which  was  rocking  them  to  anything  but  sleep. 
We  soon  pulled  up  to  the  ground  which  they  had  vacated,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  having  a  lively  time  ;  for  the  whiting,  choicest  of 
pan-fish,  and  game  as  any  sportsman  could  desire,  began  to  grow 
hungry,  and  came  in,  often  two  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  we  could  handle 
the  lines.  Our  hands  had  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  blistering,  and 
we  had  over  a  hundred  in  the  boat,  besides  a  varied  collection  of 
black-fish  (tantog),  croakers,  porgies  and  trout,  when  the  sport  sud- 
denly slacked.  A  strong  and  lively  fish  which  I  was  bringing  in 
hand-over-hand  seemed  to  break  lose  with  a  jerk,  and  the  next 
moment  I  hauled  in  the  lightened  line  with  a  whiting's  head  hanging 
to  one  of  the  hooks,  the  body  having  been  snapped  off  just  behind 
the  gills.  Immediately  afterwards  the  back-fin  of  a  large  shark  ap- 
peared a  few  fathoms  from  the  stern,  which  sufficiently  explained  the 
unexpected  stampede'  of  the  fish  which  we  had  been  gathering  in  so 
rapidly.  There  was  neither  shark-hook  nor  harpoon  on  board,  nor 
even  the  old  bayonet  which  usually  does  duty  as  a  lance  ;  so  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  watching  and  abusing  the  bold  marauder, 
while  we  reeled  up  the  hand-lines  and  rigged  our  heavy  rods  to  try 
for  sheephead  around  the  old  wreck.  As  these  fine  fish  are  slow 
biters,  however,  we  have  now  a  good  chance  to  take  an  observation 
of  our  "  skipper  "  and  make  a  note  of  his  rig  and  figurehead. 

Barney  was  an  old  sea-dog  who  had  drifted  ashore  like  a  bunch  of 
Gulf-weed  a  few  years  before  the  war.  He  was  probably  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  his  seamed  and  weatherbeaten  features  and  grizzled 
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black  hair  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  several  years  older. 
His  countenance  was  unmistakably  English,  a  full  blue  eye  looking 
boldly  out  over  his  bronzed  and  whiskered  cheek,  overhung  by  shaggy 
projecting  brows.  It  was  a  singular  eye,  grammatically  speaking  at 
least,  for  the  left  lid  was  closed  over  an  empty  socket.  A  broad  scar, 
jagged  and  irregular  in  its  outline,  extended  from  a  very  marked  de- 
pression on  the  side  of  his  forehead  up  across  the  right  temple,  until 
it  lost  itself  in  the  thick  curls  which  covered  his  head,  and  was 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  a  savage  punch  from  a  boarding-pike  with 
a  rather  blunt  point.  The  backs  of  his  hands,  his  brawny  forearms 
and  the  portion  of  his  chest  which  showed  through  the  open  blue 
shirt,  were  covered  with  the  tattooed  figures  of  strange  nautical  em- 
blems and  other  fanciful  devices.  You  knew  at  a  glance  that  the 
man  was  a  sailor ;  and  the  long  ribbon-end  that  fluttered  at  the  side 
of  his  tarpaulin,  the  loose,  broad  shirt-collar  with  its  knotted  black 
handkerchief,  and  the  quick  precision  which  characterised  his  every 
movement,  told  you  just  as  plainly  that  he  was  an  old  man-o'-war's- 
man.  There  was  a  certain  square-set  firmness  about  the  lower  jaw, 
incessantly  working  like  an  animated  tobacco-mill  (which  it  was),  that 
would  be  likely  to  make  a  man  port  his  helm  and  sheer  away  rather 
than  run  athwart  the  forefoot  of  such  a  wicked-looking  craft ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  hearty  look  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  a 
frank  good-humored  gleam  in  the  widowed  eye  which  plainly  declared 
that  Barney  Catharpin  would  never  be  the  first  man  in  starting  a 
quarrel,  and  under  any  provocation  would  be  certain  to  give  fair  play. 
I  knew  nothing  of  his  previous  history  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  service  under  the  Southern  Cross,  and  had  been  earning  an 
honest,  if  somewhat  precarious,  living  since  the  war  by  the  hire  of  his 
little  boat,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  harbor,  good  seamanship 
and  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head  making  him  a  favorite  with  all  who 
stood  in  need  of  such  services  as  he  was  able  to  render.  He  was 
somewhat  taciturn,  though  not  unwilling  to  talk  when  encouraged  by 
a  good  listener  ;  and  I  thought  it  might  help  to  while  away  the  time 
until  the  turn  of  the  tide,  if  we  could  manage  to  extract  from  Barney 
some  account  of  his  wonderful  adventures  on  the  great  deep. 

"  Barney,"  said  I,  "  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  something  of 
those  Greenland  voyages  you  were  talking  about  a  while  ago." 

"  I  never  made  but  the  one,  and  there's  nothin'  worth  tellin'  about 
that.  If  we'd  gone  north  after  whales  or  walrus-ivory  there  might 
have  been  some  fun  in  the  work,  but  it's  a  dull  business  coastin'  the 
floes,  and  knockin'  seals  on  the  nose  for  a  couple  o'  months  together." 
"I  know  all  about  that,"  said  I,  "but  I  was  thinking  you  might 
have  lost  your  eye  in  some  scrimmage  with  the  Esquimaux,  or  got 
that  ugly  scratch  from  the  paw  of  a  polar  bear." 

"Them  Exkimaws  is  as  harmless  as  so  many  baby-seals,"  answered 
Barney  ;  "  there  aint  a  capfuU  of  fight  in  a  fleet  of  'em.  No,  rvr  !  I 
got  that  scratch  in  a  tumble  from  the  mainyard  one  day  on  account 
of  a  rotten  foot-rope  ;  and  it  was  all  along  of  that  bit  of  gridiron 
bunting  there,"  pointing  towards  the  flagstaff  on  Sumter,  "  that  my 
port  glim  got  doused.  Up  to  the  last  year  o'  the  war  I  burnt  two  as 
bright  lights  over  my  binnacle  as  any  man  ever  showed." 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  binnacle  ? "  asked  I. 
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"Why  the  place  where  my  nose  is  stowed.  A  man  follows  his 
nose,  d'ye  see,  just  as  a  sailor  does  his  compass." 

"That's  a  fact,"  remarked  Clif.  sententiously,  rubbing  his  own 
nasal  protuberance,  which  was  just  then  pointing  without  risk  of 
variation  towards  the  lunch-basket ;  "  but,  Barney,  can't  you  tell  us 
all  about  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  Confederate  navy  has  not  had  even 
justice.  The  army  has  monopolised  all  the  interest,  and  pretty  much 
all  the  glory." 

"Well,  that's  the  truest  thing  ye've  said  to-day,  and  it's  sensible 
talk  for  a  landsman  anyhow." 

"  I  have  examined  two  excellent  school-histories,"  said  I,  "  written 
by  Southern  teachers  since  the  war  with  the  special  design  of  giving 
our  children  a  fair  account  of  our  great  struggle  for  independence. 
Except  a  slight  allusion  to  Semmes  in  one,  and  a  slighter  to  Semmes 
and  Maffit  in  the  other,  not  a  single  name  or  act  of  our  naval  officers 
is  mentioned." 

"That's  it  exactly,"  said  Barney;  "ye're  always  talkin'  about 
Stewart,  and  Ashby,  and  Hampton,  and  Morgan,  and  the  rest  of  'em. 
But  nobody  remembers  Buchanan,  and  Ingraham,  and  Tatnall,  and 
Hollins,  and  Fry,  and  a  dozen  more,  who  only  wanted  sea-room  to 
put  their  names  alongside  of  Paul  Jones,  and  Perry  and  Decatur. 
Semmes  and  Maffit  got  it,  and  afterwards  printed  their  logs,  and  we 
hear  all  about  them  as  if  nobody  else  ever  flew  the  Stars  and  Bars 
over  blue  water.  Give  'em  their  due,  for  they  deserve  it  well  ;  but 
don't  ye  go  and  forget  such  men  as  the  gallant  old  sailor  that  got  one 
stanchion  shivered  in  tryin'  to  save  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
other  in  tryin'  to  keep  an  overwhelmin'  force  out  of  Mobile  Bay." 

Barney  rarely  made  so  long  a  speech  as  this,  except  when  fairly 
reeled  off  on  a  regular  "yarn  "  ;  but  his  sailor's  pride  was  up,  and  he 
was  evidently  fast  working  up  to  the  point  we  desired. 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  I,  "  that  you  were  aboard  the  Virginia 
when  she  sunk  the  Ciitnherland  and  the  Congress.     Is  that  so?" 

"  Yes,  that's  so  ;  and  the  Monitor  would  have  followed  'em  to  Davy 
Jones'  locker,  if  the  old  man  hadn't  been  in  the  sick-bay  with  his 
broken  pin.  They  may  thank  those  lubbers  ashore  for  her  safety, 
firin'  on  men  that  was  doin'  their  best  to  pick  up  their  own  messmates 
out  of  the  water  !  " 

"  Then  you  say  that  if  Admiral  Buchanan  had  not  been  wounded 
the  Monitor  would  have  been  sunk  ?  " 

"  That's  it,  to  a  dot !  Jones  was  a  good  officer,  but  he  didn't  know 
how  to  fight  the  ship.  It's  no  discredit  to  him  that  he  wasn't  Buch- 
anan by  a  cable's-length." 

"  Well  but,  Barney,  tell  us  all  about  that  eye,  or  if  you  came  by  that 
wound  as  you  did  by  the  other:  spin  us  the  best  yarn  you've  got.  A 
forecastle  man  of  your  age  must  have  a  locker  full  of  them." 

"  Well,  I  could  spin  ye  a  yarn  about  that  eye  if  I  was  a  mind  to, 
but  not  the  first  word  of  it  would  be  true.  The  fact  is  I  lost  that  eye 
ashore  from  a  bayonet-thrust  while  soldierin'  as  the  gunboat-crews 
had  often  to  do  on  the  James  and  the  Mississippi ;  but  there  wasn't 
nothin'  extraordinary  about  it,  any  more  than  about  many  another 
hurt  that  was  got  by  better  men  than  me.     But  as  we  seem  to  be  in 
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the  calm  latitudes  with  nothin'  to  do  but  to  lay-to  and  jaw,  I  reckon 
I  can  find  somethin'  to  put  j'e  to  sleep  with." 

The  wind  had  fallen  again,  and  we  were  riding  stern  to  seaward  on 
the  ebb-tide.  The  fish  were  not  biting,  and  it  was  a  good  half-hour 
to  dinner  time  ;  and  we  were  stretched  at  full  length  under  the  awn- 
ing, taking  a  quiet  smoke,  while  Barney  was  "  bending  on  "  hooks,  as 
he  called  it,  and  finding  plenty  of  occupation  in  those  numberless 
little  jobs  which  an  old  sailor  always  sees  to  be  needed  about  a  boat. 
He  was  now  fairly  in  the  humor,  so  he  took  an  enormous  bite  off  a 
plug  of  black  tobacco,  and  stowing  it  in  the  capacious  sac  which  long 
usage  in  this  way  had  made  of  his  right  cheek,  he  commenced  his 
yarn. 

"  You  see  after  the  Virginia  had  to  be  blown  up  on  account  of  the 
evacuation  of  Norfolk,  I  was  sent  to  Richmond,  where  there  was 
mighty  little  to  do  ;  and  after  my  three  months'  enlistment  was  out  I 
drifted  down  to  Charleston,  where  we  always  had  an  open  port.  You 
see  Coxetter  and  Wambassie,  and  a  lot  more  of  old  shipmasters  there, 
didn't  mind  the  paper  blockade  any  more'n  they  did  the  "  Stone 
Fleet."  All  they  asked  was  a  fast  boat,  a  dark  night,  and  six  fathoms 
of  water  on  the  bar.  The  Yanks  used  to  steam  up  in  the  day,  and 
pound  away  on  old  Sumter  quite  lively,  but  when  night  came  on  they 
always  made  an  offing,  and  left  a  clear  coast  for  a  clean  sailer  to 
creep  out  to  sea  with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  or  to  run  in  a  few  hundred 
tons  of  ammunition  and  arms  or  a  small  invoice  of  "blockade  goods." 
Well,  it  wasn't  long  before  I  shipped  on  a  little  steamer  that  had  been 
runnin'  pretty  regular  trips  between  Charleston  and  Nassau.  We'd 
an  old  branch-pilot  aboard  who  knew  every  channel  and  shoal  as  well 
on  the  darkest  night  as  at  midday.  The  blockaders  was  gettin'  pretty 
sassy  about  then,  and  we  ran  some  right  close  risks.  One  night  we 
got  right  in  amongst  'em,  and  we  had  to  look  alive  and  dodge  about 
like  a  herring  in  a  school  of  porpoises.  We  were  hailed  three  times, 
and  the  ships'  lights  glimmered  around  like  corpse-candles  in  a  fog  ; 
but  they  couldn't  open  on  us  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  hullin'  one 
another,  and  when  daylight  came  we'd  showed  'em  a  clean  pair  o'  heels, 
and  there  wasn't  a  sail  in  sight.  Another  time  we  were  not  so  lucky, 
and  a  shot  came  smashin'  through  the  top-joint  of  our  smoke-stack. 
After  Ingraham  had  scared  'em  one  night,  however,  with  the  Charles- 
ton and  Chicora,  they  learned  better  manners,  and  we  had  no  trouble 
for  a  long  time.  But  all  this  didn't  happen  in  a  day,  and  we  were 
still  running  our  risky  business,  when,  in  1864,  the  Housatonic  was 
sunk  by  the  Torpedo-Boat.  We  were  in  port  when  that  queer  little 
craft  was  preparing  for  action,  and  I  XtW  you,  my  hearties,  there  never 
was  a  braver  nor  a  gallanter  crew  than  Dixon  and  the  eight  poor 
fellows  who  manned  her  after  she  had  been  the  death  of  twenty-three 
men  on  her  trial-trips  alone.  We  sailed  on  the  night  after  the  very 
morning  on  which  the  Housaionic  went  down,  and  we  kept  a  bright 
lookout  for  the  boat,  in  hopes  of  pickin'  up  the  noble  fellows  who  had 
done  such  splendid  service  ;  but  you  know  she  was  never  heard  of 
again,  and  you  know,  too,  how  the  divers  found  her  last  year,  lying 
close  alongside  of  her  big  prize,  with  nine  skeletons  closed  up  in  her 
mouldy  hold.     There  was  not  a  Federal  ship  in  sight  that  night,  and 
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we  might  have  gone  out  with  all  our  lights  aglow  and  the  whistle 
blowin'  to  the  tune  of  Dixie." 

Now  I  happened  to  know  all  this  before,  and  I  saw  that  Barney  was 
sailing  under  a  roving  commission,  so  I  ventured  to  ask  very  mildly  if 
he  had  yet  commenced  X^c^zi  yarn. 

"  Belay  there,  will  ye  ?  "  replied  the  old  salt  somewhat  gruffly  ;  "  I'm 
beatin'  to  windward  now,  and  I'll  make  that  on  the  other  tack,  if  I 
don't  miss  stays  through  your  questions.  Well,  on  the  second  morning 
out  we  heard  the  lookout  aloft  singin'  out  *  Sail  ho  ! ' 

"Where  away?"  says  the  first  officer,  who  was  on  deck  at  the  time. 

"Away  astern,  right  after  us.  She's  a  sailin'  craft,  with  all  her 
canvas  set,  but  I  can't  make  out  her  rig  yet." 

The  captain  came  up  by  this  time,  and  after  watchin'  the  stranger 
awhile  with  his  glass,  "  Mr.  Deadlight,"  says  he  to  the  first  mate, 
"we'll  heave  to  for  awhile,  until  that  fellow  shows  his  colors." 

The  engines  were  stopped,  and  the  little  steamer  was  soon  bobbin' 
up  and  down  like  a  sleepin'  gull  on  the  calm  sea. 

"  Heave  out  the  flag,  Mr.  Deadlight,"  says  the  captain,  with  the 
glass  at  his  eye  ;  "  the  fellow  is  shy  of  his  bunting." 

'■'•Which  flag,  sir?"  asked  the  mate,  layin'  very  particular  stress  on 
the  "  which,"  for  you  see  we  was  in  the  habit  of  flyin'  all  sorts  of 
bunting,  and  I  verily  believe  I've  sailed  in  that  ship  under  the  flag  of 
every  civilised  nation  except  the  Hottentots. 

"Try  him  with  the  English  colors,"  says  the  captain. 

Up  went  the  British  flag  on  the  halyards,  and  we  all  watched  the 
old  man,  for  the  stranger  was  too  far  off  to  make  her  out  without  a 
glass.  "Aha!  he's  a  Spaniard,"  says  Captain  Lockberry ;  "give  him 
a  bit  o'  French  bunting  now  for  a  change." 

Down  came  the  British  colors,  and  up  went  Mounseer's  pocket- 
hankercher.  "  So  !  he's  an  Englishman  now,  it  seems.  Send  up  the 
Spanish.  That's  made  a  Frenchman  of  him.  Once  more,  now ;  let 
him  see  the  tricolor  again." 

As  the  captain  looked  for  the  effect  of  this  order  there  was  a  white 
puff  from  the  stranger,  then  another  and  another ;  and  the  last  had 
gone  floating  off  before  the  wind  when  the  three  dull  reports  came  to 
us  almost  together.  "  That'll  do,  sir  !  that'll  do,  Mr.  Deadlight.  Fire 
a  gun,  pipe  all  hands  for  orders,  and  set  the  Stars  and  Bars  at  the 
peak." 

As  the  Southern  Cross  fluttered  out  from  the  gaff  three  ringing 
cheers  burst  from  the  deck,  where  the  men  had  gathered  to  see  what 
was  up.  By  this  time,  we  made  out  the  strange  sail  plainly  enough. 
She  was  not  a  sailin'  craft,  but  a  bark-rigged  steamer  under  canvas, 
with  her  royals  and  foretopmast-stu'nsails  set,  comin'  down  before  the 
wind  with  her  seven-league  boots  on,  and  flyin'  the  Confederate  colors 
like  ourselves.  We  saw  now  that  the  old  man  had  been  cipherin'  out 
some  special  signals,  and  was  on  the  lookout  for  this  very  craft.  We 
all  came  into  the  waist,  and  the  captain,  pullin'  a  packet  o'  papers  out 
of  his  breast-pocket,  opened  his  figure-head  for  a  speech. 

"You've  had  light  work,  my  men,  since  we  left  port,  for  you  all 
know  the  snip  has  been  full-handed,  and  I  think  you've  been  kindly 
treated.     Has  anybody  any  complaints  to  make  ?  " 
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"  Three  cheers  for  Captain  Lockberry  f "  sung  out  old  Bill  Forestay, 
and  we  gave  'em  with  a  will,  for  we  all  liked  our  officers,  from  the 
captain  down. 

"  Thank  you,  men  !  thank  you  for  that.  I've  tried  to  do  my  duty 
by  you  all.  I'm  going  to  leave  this  ship  to  Mr.  Deadlight.  These  are 
letters-of-marque  from  the  Government  at  Richmond.  That  ship  is 
the  Petrel,  and  I'm  going  to  take  command  of  her.  She  carries  four 
guns,  and  needs  five  more  men.  Those  of  you  who  are  willing  to 
follow  me  and  sign  her  articles,  step  two  paces  to  the  front." 

The  whole  crew  stepped  for'ard,  like  a  squad  o'  marines  on  drill. 
We  were  all  there  except  Bill  Tillerman,  w-ho  was  takin'  his  trick  at 
the  wheel,  and  he  sang  out  from  the  pilot-house,  "  I'm  for'ard  of  'em 
all,  your  honor  !  "  Well,  that  was  a  fact  too,  and  it  did  look  kind  o' 
queer  for  men  to  be  comin' for'ard  when  they  was  all  the  time  steppin' 
aft.  However,  the  captain  knew  what  he  was  up  to,  and  if  he'd  said 
alow  was  aloft  we'd  have  believed  him. 

"See  here,  now,  my  hearties,"  cried  old  Deadlight,  "  somebody's  got 
to  stay  and  help  me  take  this  ship  into  port !  " 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  yarn  short,  we  had  to  draw  lots  for  it,  and  one 
of  the  long  bits  o'  marlin  fell  to  me.  We  got  up  our  kits,  bid  our 
messmates  good-bye,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  more  were  all  snug  aboard 
the  P^/rt'/,  heading  for  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  keepin'  our  eyes  skinned 
for  somethin'  to  give  us  our  first  claim  for  prize-money.  It's  the 
honest  truth,  though,  that  we  didn't  think  much  o'  that ;  but  we  did 
feel  our  fingers  itchin'  to  pull  down  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  send 
down  a  cargo  of  Yankee  grain  to  fill  the  kids  o'  Davy  Jones'  crew. 

'Twas  a  slim  chance,  though,  as  we  all  knew ;  for  Maffit  and  Old 
Beeswax,  as  they  always  called  Semmes  in  the  fo'castle,  had  made 
Jonathan  fight  shy  of  his  own  carryin'  business,  and  nearly  all  the 
Yankee  commerce  was  in  foreign  bottoms.  We  had  to  keep  a  bright 
lookout  aloft,  too,  for  there  was  gunboats  and  armed  merchantmen 
and  such  like  craft  cruisin'  round  in  those  waters  to  pick  up  just  the 
likes  of  us.  We  weren't  afraid  much,  though,  for  we'd  a  clean  pair  o' 
heels  to  show  the  big  ones,  and  we  just  wanted  a  fair  chance  to  lay 
alongside  o'  somebody  reasonably  near  our  size.  But  then  we  weren't 
in  regular  commission,  and  our  orders  were  not  to  fight  if  we  could 
help  it.  We  saw  plenty  o'  British,  Spanish  and  French  bunting,  but 
not  a  glimpse  o'  the  taperin'  topmasts  that  say  "  Yankee  "  so  plainly 
to  a  sailor's  eye,  and  once  or  twice  we  had  to  port  helm  and  run  for 
it  when  the  lookout  sighted  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  cruisers  ;  for  ye 
see  it  had  got  out  that  the  Alabama  was  somewhere  off  the  Malay 
coasts,  and  the  Yanks  had  set  to  work  right  off,  as  busy  as  rats  in  the 
steward's  lockers,  lookin'for  her  in  the  Bahama  Channel  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea. 

There  wasn't  much  to  amuse  us  besides  watchin'  the  porpoises  and 
flyin'-fish,  except  when  some  o'  the  watch  was  called  aft  to  help  haul 
in  a  dolphin  or  bonito  ;  for  ye  see  the  first  officer  was  a  great  lisher- 
man,  and  always  kept  a  long  trollin'  line  out  astern,  with  a  squid  made 
by  wrappin'  tobacco-foil  round  the  shank  of  a  big  hook.  Once  a 
frigate-bird  took  it  for  a  flyin'-fish  as  it  skimmed  along  in  the  ship's 
wake,  and  there  was  fuss  and  feathers,  I  tell  you,  to  get  him  aboard. 
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Well,  one  evenin'  I  was  swabbin'  out  the  starboard  quarter-boat  in  the 
last  dog-watch.  It  was  near  about  dark,  and  Mr.  Transom  was  on 
the  quarter-deck,  watchin'  his  line.  Suddenly  he  sings  out  to  me  : 
"  Bear  a  hand  here,  Barney !  help  me  get  this  fellow  aboard,  or  he'll 
tear  out  the  hook." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  big  fish  o'  some  kind  flounderin'  on  the 
line,  and  it  took  all  we  knew  to  get  him  up  under  the  ship's  stern.  I 
got  over  the  taffrail  to  get  a  better  purchase  on  the  fish,  when  the  ship 
made  an  extra  pitch,  and  souse  went  I  into  sixty  fathoms  o' water,  like 
the  chap  named  "  Ary-one,"  that  our  chaplain  used  to  talk  about, 
that  rode  on  a  dolphin's  back.     That  was  a  yarn  for  the  marines. 

"  Man  overboard  !  "  sung  out  poor  Mr.  Transom,  scared  half  out  of 
his  wits  ;  "  all  hands  lower  away  the  boats  !  man  the  port  waist-boat 
and  get  her  away  to  pick  up  Barney  Catharpin  !  " 

By  this  time  I  had  come  up  sputterin',  with  the  salt-water  runnin' 
out  o'  my  lee-scuppers,  and  began  strikin'  out  for  the  ship.  She  was 
under  steam,  makin'  ten  knots,  and  I  was  already  a  good  bit  astern. 
Thinks  I,  "  Barney,  boy,  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  ye'd  better 
crowd  on  your  canvas."  But  then  I  thought  Jim  Clackvalve  would 
be  reversin'  his  engine,  and  I  might  get  foul  o'  the  scriv/.  And  then  I 
remembered  a  wicked-lookin'  shark  that  had  been  playin'  round  the 
galley  for  a  day  or  two,  pickin'  up  the  cook's  scraps,  and  how  was  he 
to  know  but  I  was  a  bit  o'  condemned  junk?  So,  thinks  I,  I'll  just 
lay  off  and  on  till  I  can  hail  the  boat.  I  believe  the  men  all  was 
friendly  to  me,  and  it  didn't  take  the  watch  long  to  swing  round  the 
davits  and  get  the  boat  afloat,  when  just  as  they  sighted  me,  and 
began  to  pull  away  with  a  will,  the  lookout  aloft  sung  out :  "  Sail, 
ho  !  " 

"Where  away?"  shouted  the  captain,  jumpin'into  the  shrouds  with 
his  glass. 

"  Broad  on  the  weather-beam,  sir !  She's  a  Federal  cruiser,  sir, 
bearing  down  on  us  under  steam  and  canvas." 

In  a  minute  there  was  a  pretty  bit  o'  bustle  aboard  the  little  Petrel. 
The  ship  was  brought  to  her  best  point  o'  sailin',  bein'  two  points  on 
the  wind,  which  was  blowin'  pretty  stiffish  ;  the  men  swarmed  up  the 
shrouds,  lettin'  go  sail  after  sail,  and  a  full  head  o'  steam  was  turned 
on,  for  the  Yankee  was  a  big  one,  and  there  was  no  time  to  spare. 
The  captain  yelled  like  mad  to  the  boat's-crew,  "  Pull  away,  men ! 
pull  away  with  a  will  1  that  fellow  means  mischief,  and  he's  too  big  to 
fight." 

It  was  time  to  be  dom'  something,  for  the  enemy  had  caught  us 
nappin',  and  was  close  ■  enough  to  be  disagreeable  ;  and  the  captain 
had  hardly  said  his  say,  when  here  came  a  shot  athwart  our  forefoot. 
I  had  boarded  the  boat,  and  we  were  pullin'  our  prettiest  for  the  ship. 
The  old  man  felt  saucy,  for  he  knew  the  speed  o'  the  Pdrcl,  and  night 
was  fallin'  fast ;  so  up  went  our  colors  with  a  cheer,  and  bang  !  went 
the  stern-chaser,  with  Captain  Lockberry's  compliments  to  Uncle 
Samuel,  and  sorry  he  couldn't  wait  for  him  this  evenin'.  But  he 
couldn't  wait  for  us,  either  ;  and  bad  as  it  was,  we  didn't  think  hard 
of  it,  for  the  choice  was  between  us  and  the  Petrel,  we  all  saw  that. 
It  wasn't  a  pleasant  fix  to  be  in.     We  didn't  count  on  the  Yankee 
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pickin'  us  up,  for  we  knew  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  us,  and  we 
were  near  enough  to  the  Florida  coast  to  make  land,  if  we  had  good 
luck,  before  we  should  get  too  hungry.  You  see  an  old  sailor  gets 
used  to  hard  chances,  and  there's  many  a  worse  fix  a  man  may  be  in 
than  floatin'  on  blue  water  in  a  tight  sea-boat  with  a  crew  o'  hearty 
old  sea-dogs  to  man  her  oars.  I  said  we  knew  the  Yankee  wouldn't 
notice  us,  but  it  turned  out  we  only  thought  so,  and  that's  just  where 
we  missed  it,  for  as  he  forged  past  us  with  a  big  bone  in  his  mouth, 
at  point-blank  range,  he  fired  a  heavy  shot  that  went  ricochetting  two 
cable-lengths  astern  of  us.  Old  Jack  Tarbrush  had  the  tiller-lines  — 
Hearty  Jack  was  his  fo'castle  name  —  and  he  jumped  right  up  on  the 
stern-seat,  and  wavin'  his  tarpaulin,  sung  out,  "  Hurrah  for  the  Southern 
Confederacy  !  "  It  was  lucky  we  wern't  as  big  as  a  bell-buoy  at  that 
distance,  for  that  drew  a  broadside  o'  six  guns,  and  the  round-shot 
bowled  right  over  our  heads.  That  was  a  little  too  much  for  Hearty 
Jack,  and  he  gave  'em  a  bit  of  his  jaw. 

"  So  that's  the  way  ye  treat  a  fair  enemy,  when  ye  find  him  adrift 
with  signals  o'  distress  a  flyin' !  But  I'll  be  even  with  ye  yet,  my 
hearties  !  It's  pirates  we  are,  is  it  ?  and  ye'd  like  to  swing  us  to  the 
mainyard-arm,  would  ye  ?  Well,  if  ever  I  catch  ye  water-logged  or 
adrift  I'll  share  my  grog  and  hard-tack  with  ye  till  we  put  ye  ashore 
on  payrole,  and  then  the  best  man  among  ye  '11  have  Hearty  Jack  to 
whip,  and  that's  all  I've  got  to  say,  ye  bloody  thieves,  ye  !  Hurrah 
for  Jefferson  Davis  and  Raphael  Semmes  !  " 

Well,  the  Yankee  was  soon  out  o'  sight  in  the  fallin'  night,  and  a 
long  night  it  was  to  us  too.  There  was  six  of  us  aboard,  and  we  took 
watch  and  watch.  I  got  off  my  togs  and  squeezed  'em  dry,  and  the 
boys  made  a  rig  for  me  by  sharin'  their  clothes.  When  they  called 
me  I  found  Hearty  Jack  was  in  my  watch.  After  chawin'  about  a 
plug  o'  tobacco,  says  he,  "  Messmate  !  "  says  he. 

"Aye-aye  !  "  says  I. 

"  Do  you  know  what's  in  that  locker  under  the  stern-seat  ?  " 

"  No,"  says  I. 

"  Well,  there's  an  arm-chest,  with  cutlashes  and  navies  for  a  boat's 
crew.  The  captain  made  me  stow  it  yesterday,  when  we  sighted  that 
British  barque  that  we  thought  was  goin'  to  be  a  prize.  Her  flag  and 
her  papers  were  all  right,  but  if  she  wasn't  built  at  New  Bedford  and 
owned  in  Boston  I'll  never  drink  grog  any  more." 

"  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  don't  see  what  good  cutlasses  and  navies  is 
goin'  to  do  us.  I'd  rather  have  a  can  o'  grog  and  a  kid  o'  duff  just 
now,  for  I'm  sailin'  in  ballast,  and  the  main-brace  would  be  the  better 
for  a  splicin'." 

"And  if  we  get  a  chance  to  take  a  prize  for  the  Petrel,  how  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  nothin'  better,  if  we  made  a  sure  thing  of  it,  and  overhauled 
our  ship,  or  got  safe  into  Wilmington  with  the  prize.  But  it's  neck 
or  nothin'  if  that's  your  game,  for  we've  got  no  commission  to  show, 
and  if  they  caught  us  we'd  get  pirate's  law,  or  my  name's  not  Barney 
Catharpin." 

After  that  Jack  lay  low  and  held  his  jaw,  but  he  kept  chawin'  his 
quid  like  he  wasn't  satisfied.  You  see  I  could  always  tell  when  he 
was  gettin'  his  bearin's  by  the  way  them  teeth  o'  his  went  through  his 
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tobacco.  They  was  strong  and  reg'lar  as  a  shark's,  and  had  served 
him  many  a  thne  to  hold  on  with  while  he  was  reefin'  royals  in  a 
squall.  'Twas  a  cloudy  night,  and  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  when  daylight 
came  it  was  thick  and  foggy,  and  we  found  we  had  lost  our  bearin's. 
We'd  no  log,  of  course,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  even  a  dead 
reckonin'.  We  were  all  feelin'  pretty  blue,  our  only  comfort  bein' 
that  there  was  no  decks  to  holystone,  when  suddenly  we  heard  a  shot 
about  half  a  league  to  windward.  Pretty  soon  there  came  another,  as 
if  from  the  same  gun. 

"I'll  take  me  oath  that's  the  Paytril's  bow-chaser!"  says  Mike 
Flanigan  ;  "  it's  mesilf  that  obsarved  she  was  thin  mital  the  furrst  day 
as  iver  I  heard  her  fired,  an'  that  was  the  mornin'  we  couldn't  get  her 
to  go  off  nohow  at  all,  at  all,  because  Teddv  Ryan  broke  o££  the 
swab  in  her  breech." 

"  Mike's  right  for  once,  boys,"  sung  out  Hearty  Jack,  "  I  know  the 
ring  o'  the  gun.  Look  alive,  now,  will  ye,  and  stand  to  your  oars  !  " 
and  in  a  jiffey  he'd  brought  the  boat's  head  round  into  the  eye  o'  the 
wind.  Just  then  came  another  shot  closer  to  us,  and  I  thought  I 
heard  the  crash  o'  shiverin'  timber. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Paytril !  "  says  Mike  ;  "  she  hulled  her  chase  with 
that  one  ! " 

"That  shot,"  says  I,  "carried  away  a  spar;  and  a  big  one  too." 

"We'll  get  our  share  o'  the  prize-money,"  says  Jack,  "when  pay- 
day comes."  With  that  he  stove  in  the  locker  with  the  butt  of  an 
oar,  and  we  all  got  on  our  boardin'-tackle  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  it. 

"  Now,  messmates,"  says  Jack,  "  I'm  the  oldest  man  among  ye,  and 
I've  seen  some  sarv'ice  in  my  day.  I  headed  the  boarders  once,  when 
we  carried  a  piratical  junk  in  the  Malay  seas.  Will  ye  all  obey  my 
orders  until  we  report  aboard  our  own  ship  again  ?  " 

"Aye,  aye,"  came  from  all  of  us;  "  Hurrah  for  Captain  Tarbrush !  " 

"  Thank  ye  all,  my  hearties,  I'll  make  a  longer  speech  when  we're 
snug  in  the  fo'castle  again.  Now  off  with  your  neck-hankerchers,  and 
muffle  your  oars.  We  must  feel  round  in  this  fog  until  we  see  what 
we're  up  to.  And  hark  ye,  men,  if  we  find  we're  on  the  wrong  tack, 
I'll  give  ye  the  word,  and  you  just  heave  all  this  fightin'  toggery  over- 
board, and  leave  me  to  make  the  palaver." 

We  heard  nothin'  more  o'  the  Petrel  in  the  next  half-hour,  and  we 
begun  to  think  she'd  lost  her  chase  in  the  fog.  Ye'll  see  it  turned  out 
to  be  just  so,  the  worse  the  luck  for  us.  All  of  a  sudden  Jack  says, 
says  he,  "  Hist,  men  !  there  away  on  the  starboard  bow !  " 

We  looked  where  he  was  pointing,  and  sure  enough,  loomin'  up 
through  the  fog,  there  was  a  brig  with  all  her  sails  set,  and  her  fore- 
topmast  gone  by  the  board.  She  was  makin'  mighty  little  headway, 
for  the  wind  was  light,  and  her  riggin'  was  badly  fouled  with  the 
wreck  of  her  top-hamper. 

"  Now  men,"  says  Jack,  tryin'  to  whisper,  and  makin'  sounds  some- 
thin'  between  the  chafin'  of  a  hawser  and  the  creakin'  o'  the  main- 
yard.  "  Now  men,  everything  depends  on  your  obeyin'  orders,  and 
actin'  worthy  of  your  colors.  When  I  call  away  boarders,  jist  scramble 
up  and  carry  the  deck ;  cut  down  every  man  that  shows  fight, 
Barney  Catharpin,  you  heave  the  gift-rope  for  a  grapplin'  right  over 
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her  larboard  bower,  and  make  fast  the  boat.     It's  easy  done,  for  she 
sets  low  in  the  water." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  says  I,  touchin'  my  cap,  for  ye  see  Jack  was  captain 
now,  and  discipline  must  be  maintained  ;  "but  don't  it  look  to  your 
honor  as  if  she's  settlin'  by  the  head  ?  and  if  the  pumps  ain't  a  goin' 
with  all  hands  I'll  never  bite  a  ship's  biscuit  again." 

"  Pull  lightly,  men,"  says  Jack,  "  till  we  get  a  little  closer." 
We   crept  up  about   two  cable-lengths  from  her  port  bow,  and  the 
sound  o'  the  pumps  was  plain  enough  now.     Just  then  we  heard  an 
officer's  call,  but  we  only  caught  the  answer,  "  Four  feet  and  a  half, 
sir,  and  gainin'  fast !  " 

"  Now,  men,"  says  Jack,  "  stand  by  me,  and   she's  ours  without  a 
blow  !  "    Then  he  sings  out,  says  he  :  "  Brig  ahoy  !  what  brig's  that  ?  " 
"The  Lucy  Jane,  of  Portland,  in  distress.     What  boat's  that?  " 
"The  Confederate  steamer  PetrePs"  says  Jack;  "haul  down  your 
flag  and  surrender  the  ship  !  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  and  with  a  dozen  strokes  we  were  under  her 
quarter.  We  all  saw  the  game,  now,  plain  enough.  The  Petrel  was 
supposed  to  be  layin'  off  a  little  way,  and  Jack  was  the  boardin'  officer, 
so  we  lay  on  our  oars  while  he  boarded  the  brig  by  himself.  In  a 
minute,  however,  his  head  pops  over  the  side,  and  says  he  :  "  All  hands 
aboard  to  help  lighten  ship  !  " 

The  crew  shipped  their  oars  and  went  up  the  side  while  I  was 
lookin'  about  for  a  rope  to  make  the  boat  fast  to,  when  the  brig  made 
a  tremendous  roll,  and  went  down,  head-foremost,  with  every  soul  on 
board.  I  had  no  time  to  think,  for  of  course  the  boat  was  swamped 
by  the  swell,  and  I  was  sucked  down  by  the  whirlpool  made  by  the 
sinkin'  ship.  It  seemed  about  an  hour  before  I  came  up  again,  and 
when  I  looked  around  there  was  the  boat,  bottom-up,  and  badly  stove, 
and  not  another  object  in  sight  but  the  blade  of  a  broken  oar  floatin' 
off  before  the  wind.  I  swam  to  the  bow  o'  the  boat,  and  got  hold  o'  the 
gift-rope  that  was  made  fast  to  the  ring,  and  takin'  it  between  my  teeth 
climbed  up  on  the  bottom,  and  lashed  myself  on  as  well  as  I  could. 
Thinks  I,  "  Barney,  my  boy,  it's  your  last  cruise  ;  and  they've  left  you 
to  keep  anchor-watch  by  yourself."  Well,  I  didn't  think  much  or  long, 
for  I  was  about  on  my  beam-ends  with  the  fatigue  and  excitement,  and 
I  give  you  my  word  I  fell  fast  asleep.  That  must  have  been  about 
seven  bells.  When  I  woke  up,  or  come  to,  or  however  it  was,  I  was 
swingin'  in  a  hammock  in  a  ship's  fo'castle.  I'd  been  picked  up, 
lashed  to  the  boat  and  unconscious,  by  an  English  barque,  bound  to 
the  Central  American  coast  for  logwood  and  mahogany.  I  signed 
her  articles  as  soon  as  I  got  my  strength,  was  discharged  at  Liverpool 
when  the  voyage  was  over,  and  worked  my  passage  to  Baltimore." 

"  Barney,"  said  I,  throwing  away  the  stump  of  my  cigar,  "  was  there 
a  maritie  guard  on  the  Petrel?  " 

"  Young  man,"  replied  the  old  salt,  with  some  severity,  "  if  ever  you 
goes  to  sea,  and  anybody  tells  you  to  sweep  out  the   mainyard,  or  cut 

up  tobacco  for  the  boatswain's /.y^*:,  just don't  ye  do  it,  that's  all. 

But  the  fish'll  bite  no  more  to-day,  for  the  wind's  settin'  in  too  fresh 
from  the  east.  We'd  better  get  in  the  grapnel  and  ship  the  mast,  or 
we  may  lose  our  chance  to  get  home  under  sail." 

R.  W. 
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No.  VI.— THE  FALL    OF  SCIO. 

But  who, 
O  loveliest  daughter  of  the  jEjaean  train  I 
The  harp  shall  strike,  in  numbers  sad  enough 
Thy  dirge  to  sing? 

IT  is  not  the  mere  sequence  of  the  events  now  to  be  related,  but 
their  relation  to  the  naval  operations  of  the  war,  that  leads  us  to 
interrupt  the  direct  course  of  our  maritime  chronicles  begun  in  the 
last  number  of  this  series.  But  so  far  as  it  is  an  interlude,  it  is  a 
most  sad  and  tragic  one  —  so  sad  and  so  tragic  that  one  almost 
shrinks  from  renewing  the  memory  of  it.  Human  history  hardly 
tells  a  tale  of  such  horror,  or  one  that  excited  the  compassion  and 
the  indignation  of  the  humane  world,  as  that  of  the  sack  and  ruin 
of  Scio. 

As  one,  in  steamer  or  sailing  vessel,  sweeps  around  the  capes  of 
Greece,  and  is  borne  through  the  Archipelago  in  the  direction  of 
Smyrna,  catching  sight  here  and  there  of  ^gaean  isles  of  not  un- 
familiar name  —  naked,  dreary  old  Patmos  among  the  rest  —  he 
descries  on  the  starboard  bow  a  somewhat  large  island  lying  along 
the  Asia-Minor  shore,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait.  If  your  vessel  bears  through  the  "  inner  passage,"  which  is  by 
the  strait,  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Ionian  shore  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  famous  isle  on  the  other ;  and  had  it  been  before  the  dark 
scenes  of  1822,  and  your  vessel  had  borne  up  close  enough  to  the 
insular  shore,  the  eye  would  have  beheld  upon  that  shore  a  picture  of 
beauty  which  the  spectator  would  never  have  forgotten.  Scio,  as 
most  of  the  Greek  islands,  looks  in  the  distance  like  a  mountain 
lying  on  the  sea-surface  ;  but  many  parts  of  it  are  quite  arable, 
especially  what  has  in  modern  days  been  called  the  "  Campus,"  of 
which  we  are  presently  to  speak  more  fully,  and  but  too  sadly.  The 
locality  of  the  island,  as  being  near  the  mainland,  not  far  south  of  the 
city  and  gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  on  the  great  track  of  commerce  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  more  distant  seas  and  shores  of 
the  world,  up  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  always 
gave  the  Sciotes  great  advantages  for  commerce,  and  actually  devel- 
oped even  in  the  ante-Christian  ages  their  enterprise  in  that  line. 

The  Chios  of  Ancient  Days. 

The  bacchanalian  poetry  of  such  writers  of  old  times  as  Anacreon 
and  Horace  celebrates  the  qualities  of  the  Chian  wine ;  but  the 
people  of   Chios*  obtained  a  more  important  name  in  those  far-off 

•If  we  compare  the  Modern  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  name  Xii)^.  the  \  havir.g  the  sound 
of  our  H  with  a  prolonged  breathing,  and  the  i  having  the  sound  of  our  long  e,  we  shall  see  how 
near  the  nodern  name,  with  the  Italian  pronunciation  prevalent  in  the  Levant,  comes  to  the 
ancitnt  in  sound. 
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ages.  Their  island  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  the  honor  of 
Homer's  birth.  They  were  always  known  as  fond  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  a  prosperous  commercial  people  who  were  subject  for  a 
long  time  to  the  Athenian  power,  till  the  Peloponnesian  war  gave 
them  a  nominal  and  transient  independence,  and  whose  happy  insular 
quiet  was  not  disburbed  by  the  presence  of  war  and  invasion  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  against  Greece  till  the  latter  stages 
of  the  unhappy  contest  just  above  mentioned  —  a  period  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  it  is  one  of  the  singular  coinci- 
dences of  history  that,  twenty-two  hundred  years  before  the  events  of 
which  we  are  now  to  give  the  chronicle,  the  Sciotes  were  just  saved 

—  by  the  discovery  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  king  and 
commander  Eteonicus,  and  the  vigor  of  his  measures  to  put  it  down 

—  from  the  sack  of  their  island  by  men  of  their  race  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ^gaean  ;  for  the  Greek  sailors  of  the  Peloponnesian  allied 
fleet,  B.  c.  407,  not  being  provided  for  through  any  regular  public 
channels,  and  incensed  on  the  one  hand  by  hunger  and  destitution, 
on  the  other  by  the  opulence  they  saw  around  them,  had  actually 
entered  into  the  famous  and  singular  conspiracy  of  "the  reeds," 
every  member  of  which  was  to  be  known  to  his  comrades  by  his 
carrying  one,  and  the  object  of  which  was  a  violent  irruption  upon 
the  homes  and  property  of  the  island  people.  The  brave  commander, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  plot,  seized  the  first  man  that  was  seen 
with  one  of  the  pieces  of  cane  as  he  came  out  of  a  barber's  shop, 
made  a  summary  example  of  him,  provided  as  well  as  he  could  for 
his  men,  and  no  hand  was  thenceforth  seen  with  a  reed  in  it.  It  is 
meet  to  tell  both  these  parts  of  the  tale,  to  save  Grecian  honor. 

The  Scio  of  Modern  Ante-revolutionary  History. 

The  island,  after  passing  under  successive  foreign  conquests  of 
Greece  and  Western  Asia,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  ;  and 
this,  from  its  locality,  must  have  taken  place  at  least  as  early  as  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453.  But  situated  so  near  the  shores  of 
"lovely  Ionia" — from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  was  distant  only 
seven  miles  —  occupying,  as  we  have  seen,  a  position  so  favorable  to 
commerce,  and  having  many  natural  advantages  of  its  own,  Scio  held 
in  later  ages  no  mean  place  among  the  Greek  communities  and  in 
those  parts  of  the  Orient.  Even  so  sober  a  historian  as  General 
Gordon  remarks  of  it :  "  Of  all  the  Ottoman  provinces  that,  sheltered 
by  special  privileges,  prospered  under  and  in  spite  of  Oriental  des- 
potism, the  most  flourishing  and  beautiful  was  Chios."  In  former 
articles  of  this  series  we  saw  how,  with  the  extraordinary  development 
of  Greek  commerce  in  the  wars  of  the  old  French  Revolution  and  the 
Bonapartean  times,  wealth  and  modern  learning  and  high  civilisation 
began  to  flow  back  to  the  Greeks.  The  islands  held  the  van  in  this 
important  movement  of  things  ;  but  in  commercial  enterprise  and  its 
fruits  of  opulence,  intelligence  and  refinement  Scio  stood  ahead  of  all. 
The  island  is  itself  one  of  the  larger  Greek  islands,  being  some  thirty 
miles  long  by  a  breadth  of  twelve  ;  and  while  Hydra,  Spetzos,  and 
Psara.  so  conspicuous,,  as  we  have  seen,  in  maritime  enterprise  and  in 
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the  naval  operations  of  the  war,  were  mere  rocks,  Scio  as  to  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  some  parts  of  it  was  the  garden-spot  of  the  Archipelago. 
At  the  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  reached,  it  numbered 
according  to  common  computation  (possibly  a  little  exaggerated  ;  but 
the  "Campus"  was  an  extended  city)  a  population  of  100,000,  giving 
us  over  250  to  the  square  mile,  with  (it  is  said)  no  less  than  68 
villages  besides  its  large  and  well-built  capital  and  sea-port,  300 
convents,  and  700  churches  and  chapels.  The  city  was  one  of  the 
best-built  and  most  elegant  cities  of  the  Levant,  its  houses  being 
mostly  constructed  of  the  handsome  .native  rock  of  the  island  ;  and  it 
had  a  thrifty  population  of  30,000,  which  included  the  6000  Turkish 
inhabitants  of  the  isle,  and  some  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics.  Beside 
its  more  far-spread  and  general  commerce,  Scio  carried  on  a  special 
and  prosperous  trade  in  its  own  products  of  silk  and  fruit,  supplying 
the  Constantinople  markets  largely  with  oranges,  lemons  and  citrons. 
But  she  held  a  peculiar  prerogative  as  to  one  of  her  productions. 
This  was  the  mastic  gum,  not  "expressed  from  the  seed,"  as  Gordon, 
generally  so  accurate,  states,  but  caused  by  puncturing  to  exude  from 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  small  trees  that  yield  it  —  an  article 
greatly  prized  by  the  Turkish  ladies,  who  find  as  much  enjoyment  in 
chewing  it  in  their  idle  hours  as  their  husbands  and  brothers  do  in 
the  fumes  of  the  chibouque  from  the  weed  which  America  has  given 
the  world.  The  mastic-tree  is  peculiar  to  one  district  of  the  island, 
and  its  twenty-two  villages  were  **an  appanage  of  the  Imperial 
harem,"  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Sultana's  dowry.  The  character 
of  the  Sciotes,  a  historian  remarks,  "partook  of  the  softness  of  their 
climate  ^nd  the  delicacy  of  the  products  of  their  soil."  It  was  prob- 
ably more  affected  by  the  pursuits  to  which  they  were  addicted,  which 
threw  over  their  island  society  so  much  of  the  influences  of  ease^ 
refinement,  and  even  luxury.  Samos  and  Psara,  neighboring  islands, 
-^-the  one  lying  south,  the  other  northwest  of  it  —  were  inhabited  by 
a  rough,  hardy,  bold  people,  who  had  already  thrown  themselves  into^ 
the  arena  of  the  great  struggle.  The  Chians  were  not  of  this  kind  of 
people  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  how  the  characteristics 
attributed  by  historians  to  their  ancestors  of  more  than  two  thousand' 
years  ago,  have  re-apjDeared  along  with  the  same  habits  and  pursuits 
in  the  island-population  of  our  times  ;  for  they  are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  at  the  former  period  a  people  of  mild,  gentle  character,  whose 
habits  and  tastes  inclined  them  to  other  pursuits  than  those  of  war. 
And  the  same  local  and  physical  causes  operating  the  same  effects, 
we  find  the  Sciotes  of  the  more  recent  period  not  by  any  means  wor- 
shippers of  Mars,  but  a  mercurial,  industrious,  tasteful  people,  quite 
unwarlike,  and  even  timid  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks  of  more 
western  parts,  but  successful  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  litera- 
ture ',  their  females  some\vhat  noted  for  their  beauty  and  grace  ;  and 
though  the  Sciote  merchants  who  were  living  or  had  been  abroad, 
and  the  young  men  educated  at  home  or  in  foreign  parts,  were  ardent 
friends  of  the  revolutionary  cause,  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
busy  and  contented,  cared  little  for  any  political  changes,  and  were 
certainly  not  disposed  to  run  any  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  them. 
And  while  Sciote  merchants  established  the  most  important  and 
IS 
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wealthy  Greek  commercial  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  in  Austria  and  Russia,  thousands  of  the 
more  common  people  of  the  island  found  employment  abroad,  at 
Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  other  places,  as  boatmen,  gardeners  and 
artisans.  The  means  thus  acquired  they  brought  back  with  them  to 
share  with  their  families,  and  to  embellish  their  homes  and  native 
island.  Ardent  lovers  alike  of  learning  and  of  their  native  spot,  the 
rich  Sciotes  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in  adorning  it  beyond  any 
place  in  the  Levant  with  useful  public  institutions.  The  city  of  Scio 
therefore  could  boast  of  a  handsome  college  as  well  as  Kydonia,  and 
a  fine  library  and  museum,  printing-presses  and  hospitals.  The  fact 
has  already  been  adverted  to  that  the  ancient  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  which  emulated  the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  immortal 
genius  that  produced  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  and  her  claim  is  one  of 
the  best  among  the  competing  localities,  for  learned  writers  think 
they  find  in  these  poems  themselves  some  probable  intrinsic  evidence 
as  to  the  locality  of  their  production  as  being  somewhere  in  that 
Ionian  locality,  while  the  whole  testimony  of  ancient  tradition  is  that 
the  bard  spent  a  good  part  of  his  settled  life  on  Chios ;  and  even 
modern  tradition  undertakes  to  point  out  on  the  island  a  spot  which 
bears,  and  probably  has  borne  from  time  immemorial,  the  name  of 
Homer's  "  seat"  or  "school."  And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  fact 
at  least  of  Homer's  residence  there  for  some  time,  along  with  that  of 
its  being  a  part  of  the  regions  occupied  by  the  so  early  polished 
lonians,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  lovely  island  was  from  a 
period  of  high  antiquity  somewhat  eminently  a  seat  of  the  Muses. 
And  so  it  has  been  in  modern  days,  especially  within  a  century  back. 
At  the  awful  juncture  in  her  histor)'  to  which  we  are  now  approaching, 
Scio  was  the  high-seat  of  modern  Greek  opulence  and  of  modern 
Greek  culture  in  all  its  forms  ;  and  if  Adamantius  Koraes  ("  Coray  "), 
the  great  man  of  modern  Greece,  was  born  at  Smyrna,  he  too,  by 
reason  of  extraction  or  early  residence,  has  been  claimed  by  the 
Sciotes  as  one  of  their  "  countrymen." 

Scio's  Eden, 

But  when  the  name  and  history  of  Scio  come  up,  there  is  one  picture 
that  presents  itself  in  vivid  lines  and  glowing  colors  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  that  knows  of  her  sad  story,  but  especially  of  any  one  that 
had  ever  been  on  the  spot  and  seen  it  even  in  its  desolation.  South 
of  the  port  and  city,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  island,  facing  the 
strait,  the  hills  on  that  side  so  recede  as  to  form  the  arc  of  a  large 
circle,  the  shore  of  the  strait  forming  its  chord.  The  beautiful  level 
thus  included  was  the  celebrated  "Campus"  of  Scio  —  the  name,  no 
doubt,  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Italian.  Here  the  Sciote  merchants, 
after  their  sojourns  of  lucrative  traffic  abroa'd  —  in  some  cases  at  the 
highest  seats  of  modern  civilisation  —  came  back  to  expend  their 
fortunes  in  fitting  up  abodes  of  ease  and  elegance  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Fit  material  was  found  in  the  very  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  ;  for  these  furnished  quarries  of  beautiful  stone,  of  brown 
and  other  colors.     Of  this  the  wealthy  people  built  their  elegant  villas, 
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mostly  of  three  stories,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  many  of  them,  in  the 
interior,  frescoed  and  elegantly  finished.  The  Campus  was  something 
unique  \  it  was  neither  city  nor  country  ;  it  combined  the  beauties  and 
advantages  of  both.  It  was  like  a  town  of  elegant  mansions  extended 
and  scattered  over  a  beautiful  plain,  with  its  curved  border  of  hills  on 
the  one  hand,  forming,  with  the  waters  of  the  strait,  on  the  other,  a 
frame  for  the  picture ;  the  villas  of  the  Campus  surrounded  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  courts  paved  in  mosaic  style  ;  and 
gardens,  where  plants  and  trees  hardly  lost  their  verdure  or  the  birds 
ceased  their  carols  all  the  year  round  ;  where  flowers  displayed  their 
highest  beauty  and  shed  their  sweetest  odors  ;  and  where  the  sweet- 
scented  bloom  of  the  orange-groves,  or  the  golden  fruit,  or  as  is  some- 
times the  case  both  appearing  together  on  the  same  tree,  formed  a 
beauteous  contrast  with  the  glossy  green  foliage.  The  dwellings  and 
grounds  were  enclosed  and  separated  by  stone  walls,  for  which  the 
quarries  could  readily  furnish  material,  if  not  found  on  the  surface  ; 
and  it  contributed  to  the  picturesque  variety  of  this  Eden-like  scene 
that,  as  the  narrow  roads  through  the  Campus  wound  according  to  the 
curves  and  angles  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  different  proprietors, 
one  seemed  to  be  wandering  in  a  kind  of  maze  of  charming  scenes. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  human  eyes  looked  down  upon  such  a  landscape 
as  one  would  have  seen,  at  that  period,  from  the  heights  back  of  the 
plain,  as  the  eye  took  in  the  Campus,  dotted  with  its  elegant  villas, 
with  its  surroundings  of  the  semi-circular  line  of  hills,  to  the  blue 
waters  of  the  strait,  and  the  mainland  shore  and  hills  beyond.  The 
Bay  of  Naples  or  the  "  Golden  Horn  "  of  Constantinople  might  equal 
or  even  surpass  it  in  some  points  of  the  general  panorama,  but  in 
the  blended  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  Scio,  in  her  happy  days,  could 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  spot  that  matched  her  Campus. 
Our  poetical  imaginings  of  an  earthly  paradise  would  as  nearly  have 
found  there  a  realisation  of  their  ideal  as  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Perils  of  the  Situation. 

The  Sciotes  were  slow  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
And  well  they  might  be.  Scio  was  as  a  lamb  under  the  very  paw  of 
the  lion.  Samos,  Psara  and  other  neighboring  islands  might,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  exposed,  in  common  with  her.;  and  Psara  did  ulti- 
mately share  a  fate  similar  to  hers.  But  none  of  them  were  so  acces- 
sible, from  a  region  inhabited,  as  was  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  by  a 
numerous  and  fierce  Turkish  population.  Besides,  these  islands  while 
they  were  more  rugged  and  defensible,  and  had  a  people  of  warlike 
temper  and  habits  dwelling  upon  them,  had  at  the  same  time  little  to 
promise  as  the  reward  of  invasion  and  conquest.  Far  different  was 
it  with  unhappy  Scio.  Her  wealth  and  voluptuous  refinement  pre- 
sented but  too  tempting  a  prey  to  barbarian  passions.  The  acute 
Sciotes  saw  this  most  distinctly  ;  they  would  have  averted  danger  by 
quiet  submission,  and  even  by  pecuniary  offerings  of  propitiation  to 
their  Moslem  masters  ;  and  who  could  have  blamed  them  for  doing 
it  in  such  a  crisis,  when  their  beautiful  homes  and  the  precious  inmates 
of  them  were  exposed  to  perils  which  no  human  fancy  could  over-paint  ? 
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The  only  hope  of  possible  safety,  in  case  the  Turks  should  be  provoked 
against  them,  was  in  the  protection  of  the  Greek  war  marine  ;  but  the 
Sciotes  could  see  too  well  how  utterly  precarious  this  was.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  early  in  the  spring,  the  Hydriote  commander,  Tombazes, 
appeared  off  the  island  with  his  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  converted  to 
war  purposes,  and  disseminated  a  revolutionary  proclamation,  the 
leading  men  of  the  island  besought  him  not  to  involve  them  in  peril, 
by  compromising  them.  But  from  that  time  the  quiet  and  happiness 
of  that  lovely  isle  were  at  an  end.  The  Porte,  instigated  by  the  move- 
ment of  Tombazes,  and  anxious  to  secure  itself  against  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  a  possession  as  that  island  was,  despatched  thither  a  body  of 
its  Asiatic  and  Candiote  soldiery.  And  now  the  clouds  of  the  terrible 
storm  began  to  gather,  and  its  awful  mutterings  were  heard.  The 
Sciotes,  with  their  outside  allies,  it  is  thought,  might  at  that  moment, 
by  a  brave  and  vigorous  movement,  have  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Castle  —  the  main  fortress  of  the  island  —  which  stood  on  the 
harbor  shore  and  was  therefore  open  to  attack  on  the  sea  side  ;  the 
"  Motesellim "  (Governor)  and  garrison  being  panic-struck  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Hydriote  and  allied  fleet.  And  the  event  could 
have  been  no  worse  for  the  Sciote  people  had  they  followed  the  glori- 
ous example  of  their  forefathers  at  Salamis,  when,  as  one  of  their 
great  orators  of  subsequent  days,  in  an  epitaphian  oration,  and  in  the 
most  splendid  diction  of  the  old  tongue,  described  it,  they  fought  with 
their  all  in  one  stake,  their  city  burning  behind  them,  and  their  wives 
and  children  —  the  dearest  pledge  of  victory  —  in  their  sight  on  the 
shore  of  Salamis.  But  the  Sciotes  were  not  the  men  for  deeds  of 
martial  emprise  and  glory.  Their  achievements  and  glory  were  in  a 
different  line.  They  were  now  only  tremblingly  alive  to  the  fearful 
perils  which  surrounded  them.  The  Archbishop  and  prominent  men 
of  the  island  community,  who  had  hoped  that,  by  keeping  things  quiet, 
they  and  their  fellow-citizens  would  remain  safe  from  molestation,  were 
themselves  now  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  as  security  for  the 
submission  of  the  island.  The  number  of  these  hostages  was  gradually 
increased  to  eighty  ;  most  of  them  husbands  and  fathers,  and  all  from 
the  most  opulent  families.  One  was  assassinated,  in  fiendish  sport, 
by  his  guards  ;  and  as  they  were  incarcerated  in  a  Turkish  prison  — 
and  every  one  who  has  visited  those  countries  knows  what  a  contrast 
one  of  their  loathsome  and  horrid  dungeons  would  be  to  the  luxuries 
of  a  Sciote  mansion, —  some  of  the  others  died,  in  their  close  confine- 
ment, without  being  allowed  to  see  their  friends.  These  things,  how- 
ever, were  merely  the  first  drops  of  Scio's  cup  of  woe.  The  garrison 
now  began  to  commit  outrages.  Terror  hung  its  pall  over  everything. 
The  Turks  ascribed  the  passiveness  of  the  Sciotes  to  nothing  but 
cowardice  or  the  want  of  power  to  resist ;  while  their  own  countrymen, 
too  impatient  of  them,  reproached  them  for  want  of  courage  and 
patriotism,  and  even  added  to  the  dangers  of  their  situation  by  rashly 
making  descents  upon  their  shores,  and  giving,  from  time  to  time,  fresh 
irritation  to  the  Turks. 
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The  Crisis  Precipitated. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  Scio  in  the  last  days  of  the  year 
182 1,  almost  a  year  from  the  date  at  which  the  first  blow  of  revolution 
had  been  struck  by  Alexander  Ypsilantes,  in  Wallachia,  followed  by 
the  general  revolt.     In  the  month  of  January,  1822,  a  newly-appointed 
governor,  Velib  Pasha,  came  into  command  of  the  island.     To  some 
extent  he  restored  order  and  quiet ;  the  hostages  were  relieved,  by 
being  exchanged  for  others  ;  the  primates  of  the  Greek  community, 
anxious  to  propitiate  the  authorities,  agreed  to  pay  a  monthly  stipend 
of  34,000  piastres  ($4,000.00,)  for  the  support  of  the  garrison  and  the 
Pasha's  household  ;  to  which  was  added  a  good  deal  exacted  from 
them  by  private  rapacity  ;  and,  after  all,  the  island  might  have  returned 
to  its  wonted  tranquillity  and  escaped  the  after  horrors,  had  it  not  been 
for  certain  restless  spirits,  such  as  by  their  rashness  sometimes  involve 
whole  communities  in  the  utmost  calamities.     Those  now  to  come 
upon  the  scene  were  two  adventurers,  named  Bournia  and  Logothetes. 
The  former  was  of  Sciote  birth,  and  had  been  a  captain  in  a  regiment 
of  Chasseurs  d'Orient,  in  the  service  of  France.     Presenting  himself, 
the  preceding  November,  before  "Prince"   Demetrius  Ypsilantes  — 
who  still  claimed,  by  virtue  of   appointment  from  his    now   ruined 
brother,  the  primacy  among  the  Peloponnesian  leaders — Bournia  pro- 
posed a  revolutionary  scheme  for  his  native  isle.     But  Ypsilantes  was 
prudent  and  humane  enough  to  discourage  his  dangerous  projects. 
Passing  over,  however,  to  Samos,  Bournia  found,  in  evil  hour,  a  per- 
sonage but  too  ready  to  sympathise  with  him  —  one  Lycurgus  Logo- 
thetes—  who,  after  residing  for  a  time  at  Smyrna,  though,  as  said  of 
him,  with  a  somewhat  doubtful  reputation,  had  come  back  to  Samos, 
his  native  isle,  and  had  gained,  by  intrigue,  energy,  and  family  influ- 
ence, such  an  ascendancy  among  his  people  that,  when  they  went  into 
the  revolution,  they  had  created  him  dictator.     Conceited  and  rash, 
he  fell  in  with  the  schemes  of  Bournia  and  some  Sciote  exiles  who 
were  found  at  Samos,  and  who  were  perhaps,  like  the  latter,  desperate 
adventurers,  who  had  no  material  interests,  or  more  precious  objects 
of  domestic  regard,  at  stake.     They  determined  on  the  rash,  headlong 
effort  of  invasion  upon  Scio.     It  was  to  be  but  the  occasion  and  pre- 
cursor of  her  ruin.     Their  project  soon  became  known  to  the  Turkish 
masters  of  that  island.     They  made  preparations  of  defence  against 
enemies  from  without  or  within  ;  despatched  intelligence  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  sent  thither  some  of  the  Sciote  hostages.     Meantime,  the 
citizens,   with   the    Pasha's   permission,    despatched    messengers    to 
Samos,  imploring  the  leaders  there  to  desist  from   their  fatal  designs. 
Circumstances  would  have  warned  wiser  men  than  Bournia  and  Logo- 
thetes ;  for  the  grand  naval  armament  which  the  Turkish  government 
had  been  preparing  for  the  spring  operations  of  1822  was  about  to 
sail  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Turkish  armies,  with  the  opening 
season,  were  now  able  to  move  with  facility.     But  nothing  could  check 
the  rashness  of  the  insurrectionist  leaders  ;  and  two  motives,  aside 
from  patriotism,  may  have  operated  with  them  —  the  desire,  with  the 
Samians,  of  averting  danger  from  their  own  island,  and  the  hope  of 
seizing  the  valuable  mastic  crop,  which  is  gathered  in  the  early  spring. 
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Accordingly,  with  a  flotilla  of  eight  brigs  and  thirty  sakolevas,*  they 
set  sail  and  landed,  on  the  night  of  the  226.  oi  March,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Scio,  with  a  force  never  well  ascertained,  but  probably  not 
exceeding  from  two  to  three  thousand,  including  some  hundred  and 
fifty  Sciote  refugees,  found  at  Samos,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  repulse  of  a  detachment  of  some  hundreds  of  Turks  sent  against 
them,  who  were  seized  with  a  panic  at  their  supposed  numbers,  em- 
boldened the  invaders,  who  marched  through  the  island  and  took 
possession  of  the  city,  being  reinforced  as  they  went  by  a  number  of 
the  peasant  villagers,  who  were  less  timid  than  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  the  city  and  Campus,  and  who,  though  they  had  been  disarmed  by 
the  Turks,  now  armed  themselves  with  anything  they  could  use  for 
weapons.  The  Sciotes,  however,  generally,  and  alas  !  with  too  much 
reason,  dreaded  the  appearing  of  these  their  countrymen  and  pro- 
fessed deliverers.  But  when  the  patriot  and  Christian  standards  were 
borne  through  the  streets,  with  shouts  of  "  Liberty !  Liberty !  "  the 
citizens  gave  a  faint  welcome  from  the  windows.  The  insurgents 
pillaged  and  burned  the  mosques  and  rifled  the  Turkish  houses,  but 
most  of  the  Turks  themselves  escaped  into  the  fortress.  The  Greek 
besiegers  obtained  a  few  more  cannon  from  the  neighboring  islands, 
and  from  their  batteries  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  "  Castle."  But  their 
guns  were  too  light  to  effect  a  breach  ;  the  fort  was  close  to  the  sea, 
had  a  strong  garrison,  and  was  supplied  with  cisterns  and  abundance 
of  provisions  ;  so  that  the  only  effect  of  the  siege  was  to  draw  a  fire 
upon  the  town,  and  once  the  Turks  made  a  vigorous  sally  and  pene- 
trated to  the  bazaar.  The  citizens  who  had,  in  one  way  or  other, 
been  drawn  into  the  party  of  the  insurgents,  now  saw  the  necessity  of 
calling  upon  their  country^men  over  the  Archipelago  for  help,  and 
despatched  two  of  their  number  on  this  mission  to  the  Provisional 
Government  at  Argos,  who  sent  them  two  mortars,  a  few  heavy  batter- 
ing-guns, and  with  these  some  foreign  "  Philhellen  "  officers  who  could 
direct  the  use  of  them.  But  they  had  no  advantage  then  of  telegraph 
and  steam  ;  movements  were  slow,  and  this  important  aid  came  too 
late.  There  was  one,  and  only  one,  effectual  source  of  help  ;  but  this 
too  failed  in  that  dreadful  crisis.  If  the  Hydriotes,  with  their  col- 
leagues of  Spetzos,  had  moved  their  naval  force  in  strength,  joined 
the  Psarians  then  before  the  harbor  and  castle,  and  cruised  around 
the  island,  Scio  might  have  at  least  been  temporarily  delivered.  But 
we  have  seen  the  causes  which  conspired  to  prevent  subordination, 
unity,  and  promptitude  of  movement  amongst  the  Greek  naval  forces. 
So,  no  succor  came  in  time  from  that  quarter. 

The  Tempest  Brewing. 

Scio  was  now  fatally  compromised.  Meantime,  the  storm  was 
gathering  its  black  clouds  beyond  the  Strait.  The  Porte,  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  losing  so  valuable  an  appendage  of  its  crown  as  Scio,  and 
of  the  extension  of  the  rebellion  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, ordered  the  grand  fleet  to  move  ;  and  issued  its  proclamation 

*  A  kind  of  low  bark,  sharp  at  the  prew,  with  one  mast  and  an  enormous  sprit -sail  aft  —  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  vei  y  kind  of  vessels  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  having  been  invented  by  the  Samians, 
and  named  from  them. 
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to  the  authorities  of  the  Anatolian  districts  (in  Asia  Minor)  to  arm 
their  contingents  and  forward  them  at  once  to  Tchesmb,  the  point  of 
embarkation,  on  the  strait,  opposite  to  Scio.  With  a  fearful  alacrity 
were  these  orders  obeyed.  Scio  promised,  as  we  have  seen,  a  far 
easier  and  richer  prey  to  barbarian  avarice  and  lust  than  any  of  the 
revolted  isles.  The  successes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  terrible  sacri- 
fices of  vengeance  executed  by  them  at  Tripolitza  and  elsewhere,  had 
kindled  the  fiercest  passions  in  the  bosoms  of  their  Mohammedan 
oppressors  and  foes.  The  roads  that  led  from  the  interior  were  now 
crowded  with  armed  men,  eager  for  the  descent  upon  the  beautiful 
and  wealthy  isle  that  was  too  soon  to  be  their  prize.  Religious 
fanaticism  added  fuel  to  the  consuming  fire.  It  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bigoted  Moslems,  a  war  of  the  Crescent  against  the  Cross.  The 
old  spirit  of  Islamism  seemed  to  be  revived.  A  regiment,  composed 
entirely  of  men  of  the  sacred  class  of  Imams,  who  volunteered  for  the 
campaign,  was  seen  marching  in  silent  and  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Smyrna ;  and  the  spectacle,  it  is  said,  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  many  a  fierce  follower  of  the  Prophet.  In  a  short  time 
there  were  gathered  at  Tchesme  —  the  place  just  mentioned,  on  the 
Asia  Minor  side  of  the  strait  —  not  less  than  20,000  Turks,  all  burn- 
ing for  vengeance  and  plunder  —  hungry  wolves  glaring  on  the  tempt- 
ing prey.  And  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  April,  the  Turkish 
fleet,  of  six  line-of-battle  ships,  ten  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  twelve 
smaller  vessels  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Kara  Ali,  Capitan  Pasha, 
made  its  appearance  in  front  of  the  city  and  castle.  The  insurgents 
were  still  besieging  the  latter,  but  making  almost  no  impression  with 
their  slight  means  of  assault.  The  Greek  squadron  which  had  joined 
in  the  siege  was  too  weak  to  meet  the  Turkish  naval  force,  and  had 
to  make  its  escape  ;  and  the  Turkish  Admiral,  stretching  his  line 
along  the  shore,  entered  into  communication  with  the  commander  of 
the  castle.  It  had  now  been  three  months  since  the  requisition  of 
hostages  had  given  the  first  signs  of  the  danger  impending  over  Scio, 
and  nearly  three  weeks  since  Bournia  and  Logothetes  had  made  their 
rash  and  fatal  descent ;  and  if,  even  at  this  late  hour,  the  Hydriotes 
and  Spetziotes,  combining  their  naval  forces  with  those  of  Psara,  some 
of  which  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  the  fort,  even  at  this  late 
hour  the  doom  of  Scio  might  have  been  averted  by  their  intrepid 
sailors,  under  such  commanders  as  Tombazes,  Miaoules  and  Kanares, 
and  with  the  terror  of  their  fire-ships.  But  the  want  of  organisation 
and  of  some  executive  power  to  direct  and  to  impart  efficiency,  here 
produced  results,  in  the  loss  of  grand  opportunities,  which  too  often 
found  a  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  naval  warfare  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  and  which  formed  a  sort  of  strange  contrast  with  the 
splendor  of  those  deeds  of  daring  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  seamen  in  this  war,  which  have  thrown  a  new  glory  over  the 
Hellenic  name.  The  combined  fleet  came  indeed  subsequently,  but 
not  till  all  was  over  —  to  see  Scio  smouldering  in  her  ruins.  As  to 
the  two  rash  invaders  and  their  followers,  they  only  put  the  torch  to 
the  combustibles  of  Scio's  destruction  by  a  renewed  and  impotent 
attack  on  the  fort,  with  some  harmless  firing  upon  the  fleet,  and  the 
picking  off  v/ith  musketry  of  the  crew  of  a  stranded  Turkish  felucca. 
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This  drew  an  overt  movement  from  Kara  AH,  and  the  impending 
ruin  came.  His  fleet  girdled  the  island,  while  transports  were  pour- 
ing upon  its  shores  the  thousands  of  troops  that  had  gathered  at 
Tchesmb. 

The  morning  of  the  nth  of  April,  1822,  as  it  dawned  on  Scio, 
beheld  her  still  in  her  utmost  beauty.  Spring,  in  that  climate,  was 
most  fully  out,  and  dressed  in  all  the  superlative  charms  which  she  would 
wear  on  such  a  spot.  Never,  perhaps,  did  the  elegant  abodes  of  the 
city  and  Campus,  with  their  surroundings,  exhibit  more  of  elysian 
beauty.  The  sun  probably  shone  in  a  cloudless  sky  ;  for  by  that  time, 
in  that  region,  the  ranis  and  clouds  of  the  winter  and  rainy  season  are 
almost  gone.  The  birds  had  never  perhaps  sung  more  sweetly,  or  the 
flowers  bloomed  in  more  brilliant  colors  and  shed  sweeter  odors.  At 
that  season  even  the  fields  of  Scio  are  decked  with  wild  florage.  All 
nature  smiled  on  that  morn  of  the  mid-spring,  as  brilliantly  and  ciiarm- 
ingly  as  ever  it  had  smiled  on  that  lovely  isle  before.  Beauteous 
queen  of  the  yEgaean !  thy  coronet  never  shone  brighter  on  thy  brow 
than  as  the  sun  rose  on  thee,  that  day,  over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
strait.  But  even  then  thy  heart  was  palpitating  with  the  terror  of  the 
ruin  that  too  plainly  confronted  thee  !  Easter  Day  was  approaching. 
Lent  might  seem  not  unbefitting  to  Avhat  was  coming  ;  but  Easter  Day 
is,  with  the  Greeks,  the  great  joyful  festival  day  of  the  year,  and  that 
was  to  be  included  in  the  awful  days  then  beginning. 

Everything  being  now  ready  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at  the  insur- 
gent force  upon  the  island,  Kara  Ali,  on  the  day  that  has  been  men- 
tioned—  the  Thursday,  we  believe,  before  Easter  —  under  cover  of 
the  artillery  of  his  fleet,  landed  from  it  several  thousand  men,  while 
the  commander  of  the  fort  made  a  sortie  with  his  garrison,  and  both 
were  joined  by  the  thousands  that  were  now  disembarking  from  the 
mainland  shore.  Hardly  ever,  in  all  human  history,  was  there  such  a 
cruel  and  dreadful  sacrifice  of  an  unoft'ending  people  ;  for  as  such  the 
leading  Sciotes  and  the  greater  part  of  their  island  countrymen  had 
demeaned  themselves.  The  Turks  rushed  into  the  town,  and  after  a 
brief  combat,  carried,  sword  in  hand,  the  Tourlotti  height  and  the  Greek 
batteries  upon  it.  The  slight  show  of  resistance  here,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  remaining  desperate  insurgents,  was  but  the  signal  for  the  scenes  of 
horror  that,  beginning  in  the  city,  soon  spread  to  the  Campus  and  the 
whole  island.  Humanity  shudders,  and  almost  shrinks  from  the  con- 
templation of  them.  The  fairest  city  in  the  Levant  was  now  given  up 
to  destruction  by  barbarian  vengeance.  The  flames  bursting  forth 
from  the  church  of  Tourlotti  were  the  prelude  of  general  conflagration, 
which  raged  for  two  entire  days.  But  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  was 
the  more  dreadful  part  of  the  tragedy.  At  first,  no  mercy  was  shown, 
the  streets  being  filled  with  the  bodies  of  old  men  as  well  as  younger 
ones,  and  even  of  women  and  children  ;  and  the  fiendish  butchery  was 
extended  to  the  very  inmates  of  the  hospital  and  the  insane  and  deaf 
and  dumb  asylums.  The  few  Roman  Catholic  Greeks,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  other  native  inhabitants,  found  protection  at  the 
foreign  consulate  establishments.  But  it  is  reckoned  that  in  the  sack 
of  the  city  not  less  than  nine  thousand  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex, 
were  put  to  the  sword. 
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And  the  Campus,  the  fair  Campus  !  what  pen  —  if  the  pen  does  not 
shrink  from  the  portrayal  —  shall  ever,  can  ever  fully  depict  the  horrors 
cf  tliat  awful  eclipse  which,  in  those  bright  spring  days,  came  over  its 
glories  ?  It  was  as  the  blasts  of  hell  consuming  a  paradise.  Let  any 
one  who  would  even  faintly  behold  the  picture,  imagine  a  horde, 
thousands  in  number,  and  fresh  thousands  continually  rushing  in,  of 
demons  incarnate,  spreading  over  this  perhaps  fairest  Eden  of  earth, 
their  bosoms  burning  with  all  the  fiercest  and  worst  passions  of  fiends 
in  human  form, —  O  Scio,  even  fancy  cannot  paint  the  dark  scenes  ol 
thy  fate  !  Through  the  dismal  days  of  almost  a  week,  amid  the  groans 
of  the  dying  and  the  shrieks  of  the  too  sadly  surviving,  the  sword  and 
the  torch  were  busy  doing  their  work  ;  and  the  beauteous  orange- 
groves  and  flower-gardens  and  elegant  mansions  of  the  Campus  were 
the  theatre  of  scenes  too  dreadful  to  be  described.  Even  the  slaughter 
of  the  husbands  and  fathers,  whose  blood  was  poured  out  upon  their 
own  thresholds  and  floors,  was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  The 
fate  of  the  tender  sex  was  far  more  dreadful  even  than  this  ;  for 
avarice  as  well  as  other  motives  now  began  to  operate,  and  the 
females,  with  the  children  of  both  sexes,  were  reserved  by  the  brutal 
captors  for  slavery.     Who  can  paint  the  horrors  of  their  fate  ? 

Satiated  at  length  with  blood,  and  anxious  to  save  the  mastic  dis- 
trict, the  Turkish  commander,  on  the  17th  of  April,  authorised  the 
foreign  consuls  to  offer  amnesty  to  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the 
is' I'ld,  for  the  sack  and  slaughter  had  now  become  general.  It  was 
an  anmesty  to  men  the  most  of  whom  had  never  risen  in  arms  or  com- 
mitted an  overt  act  of  rebellion.  But  the  fresh  hordes  that  continued 
to  pour  in  from  the  Asiatic  shore,  ravenous  for  blood  and  booty,  could 
not  be  restrained  ;  especially  after  the  Greek  fleet  had  at  last  come, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Admiral  with  his  ship,  in  the  harbor 
of  Scio  (of  which  we  shall,  at  another  time,  give  some  account),  had 
inflamed  their  passions  anew.  The  villages  and  monasteries  all  over 
the  island  were  swept  into  ruin  by  this  terrible  flood  of  barbarian 
rapine,  as  its  successive  waves  surged  over  the  ill-fated  isle  ;  for  it  was 
not  only  for  days,  but  for  weeks  that  the  Moslem  invaders  poured  in 
from  over  the  strait ;  the  very  sight  of  others  returning  with  captives 
and  booty  spurred  them  on  ;  the  ruins  of  the  houses  were  searched 
for  human  victims  or  plunder,  and  it  is  said  that,  in  some  instances, 
even  graves  were  rifled. 

Seldom  has  history,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  such  a  tale  to  tell.  One  of  the  garden-spots  of  the  world  was,  in 
tlie  space  of  those  few  April  days,  turned  into  a  scene  more  dreary 
and  desolate  than  a  desert.  The  once  proud  and  beautiful  city  and 
Campus  were  now  a  scene  of  blackened  ruins  and  mouldering  corpses. 
Beside  these,  forty-six  flourishing  villages  and  many  fine  convents  were 
in  ashes.  Some  allowance,  perhaps,  is  to  be  made  for  Greek  love  of 
hyperbole  and  the  want  of  precise  accuracy  in  such  estimates  ;  but  it 
has  been  commonly  reckoned  that,  by  the  time  the  incursions  ceased, 
no  less  than  20,000  or  25,000  Sciotes  had  perished  by  the  sword,  and 
40,000  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  many  of  them  women  and  children 
of  the  best  families.  For  a  time,  as  before  stated,  the  mastic  villages 
were  protected  and  survived  the  general  ruin ;  but  in  the  month  of 
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June,  the  excited  fury  to  which  reference  has  been  made  caused  their 
destruction.  Scio,  before  her  present  a\\'ful  catastrophe,  had  claimed 
a  population  of  100,000,  and  we  may  allow  it  to  have  been  as  much  as 
80,000.  Of  these  some  5000  were  absent,  at  this  time,  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  otherwise.  Some  15,000  more,  it  is  reckoned,  made  their 
escape  from  the  island  by  Greek  vessels  and  boats  —  most  of  them  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution,  from  their  having  had  to  flee  their  homes 
without  carrying  anything  with  them,  and  in  some  cases  having  had  to 
roam  in  mountainous  and  remote  places  till  they  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  away.  A  Sciote  gentleman  has  told  the  writer  of  these 
articles  that,  being  at  the  time  a  small  boy  and  his  father  absent  in  his 
commercial  pursuits  at  some  ipreign  port,  his  mother,  with  him  and  a 
brother  not  much  above  his  own  age,  made  her  way  to  the  mountains 
back  of  the  Campus,  and  there  received  nourishment  from  a  shepherd 
whom  she  had  made  her  friend  by  some  kindness  previously  shown 
him,  until  they  were  all  able  to  get  off  the  island.*  Most  of  the  refu- 
gees were  taken  to  Psara.  But  Psara  was  itself  a  mere  rock,  and  its 
trade  and  sources  of  wealth  had  ceased  with  the  war ;  so  the  greater 
part  of  the  poor  wanderers  had  to  be  scattered  to  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  everywhere  excited  commiseration.  Some  were  suffering 
from  wounds,  some  from  disease,  all  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  delicate  women  showed  in  their  persons  the  mutilation  of 
sabre-cuts  ;  and  families  brought  up  in  refinement  and  lu.xury  were 
now  driven  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  wretched  hovel  and  beg  their  bread. 
But  the  tale  of  slaughter  and  exile  was  hardly  so  bad  as  the  sequel. 
The  slave-markets  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople  and  other  Turkish  cities 
were  now  glutted  with  the  Sciote  captives.  Some  were  redeemed  by 
the  benevolence  of  foreign  merchants  and  others,  but  this  was  a  mere 
fraction  ;  and  families  of  the  surviving  ones  were  torn,  mothers,  sisters 
and  young  brothers,  one  from  the  other,  by  worse  than  death,  and 
separated,  in  many  cases  never  to  see  or  hear  of  each  other  again. 
Some  of  the  ransomed  boys  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  a  few  to  this  country,  and  after  receiving  an  education  went  back, 
after  the  war,  to  join  themselves  to  the  new  Greek  nationality.  Several 
individuals  of  the  number  have  held  respectable  public  stations  in 
Greece.  In  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  possessions,  after  the 
war,  between  Turkey  and  Greece  —  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
England,  France  and  Russia — Scio,  being  on  the  Asia  Minor  side  of 
the  Archipelago,  was  left  to  Turkey.  The  greater  part  of  the  surviving 
and  not  enslaved  Sciotes  never  returned  to  their  native  island,  in 
spite  of  some  inducements  held  out  by  the  Turkish  government. 
They  contributed  largely,  by  their  enterprise,  toward  building  up  the 
new  and  flourishing  city  of  "  Hermonpolis,"  on  the  island  of  Syra, 
now  perhaps  the  most  important  commercial  place  in  Greece. 

No  one  living  will  probably  ever  see  Scio  what  it  once  was.  The 
war  continued  some  six  years  after  the  events  just  related.  Many 
years  after  its  close,  the  writer  of  this  spent  some  ten  days  on  the 
island  with  a  friend  who  resided  in  one  of  the  villas  that  had  been 
partially  repaired.     And  never  can  he  forget  the  Campus   as  he  saw 

*  F-om  this  gentlennn  and  a  friend  win  rssided  for  a  ti:no  as  a  i.i.  sionary  on  the  Llaud,  as  weU  as 
from  the  observations  of  a  visit  to  it,  a  ^ood  deal  ol  what  is  here  t'vi;"  was  dji.vi;d. 
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it,  still  in  its  ruin  —  especially  as  he  saw  it  by  night,  from  the  terrace 
of  the  house  spoken  of,  by  the  moonlight  which  showed  the  still  par-r 
tially  standing  walls  of  many  of  the  former  stately  Campus  abodes. 
Imagination  vividly  recalled  the  sights  and  sounds  that  filled  that  spot 
during  the  days  of  April  1822  ;  and  the  melancholy  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  owls  that  had  then  been  for  many  years  the  almost 
sole  denizens  of  those  once  bright  and  happy  mansions.  They  are  of 
a  kind  that  utter  a  plaintive  cry ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  recollections  of  Scio's  sad  fate  than  the  doleful  utterances 
of  these  tenants  of  those  mouldering  walls  which  the  moonlight  dimly 
revealed. 

The  tale  of  Sciote  woe  and  horror  went  abroad  over  Europe,  and 
even  to  our  own  hemisphere.  There  are  some  yet  living  in  this  country 
who  can  remember  how  it  struck  their  youthful  ears  and  chilled  their 
young  hearts.  The  civilised  and  Christian  world  stood  aghast  at  such 
atrocities,  committed  under  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  on 
the  borders  of  Europe  itself.  It  was  probably  only  considerations  of 
cold  State  policy,  at  least  on  the  part  of  two  of  them,  that  prevented 
the  interposition  of  the  three  great  powers  above  mentioned,  which 
they  were  afterwards  led  to  put  forth.  If  the  Christian  nations  had 
been  incited  to  precipitate  themselves  on  the  barbarian  Moslem  race 
that  had  committed  such  crimes  against  humanity,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  an  unjustifiable  crusade. 

There  was  a  remarkable  epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Scio,  in  the 
glorious  feat  of  heroism  and  vengeance,  on  the  part  of  Kanares,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  An  account  of  it  will  be  given  in 
our  next  article,  when  we  complete  our  sketches  of  the  naval  warfare 
and  the  exploits  of  the  fire-ships, 

L. 
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^HE  recent  sudden  and  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  in 
^^  England  has  given  great  prorninence  there  to  the  question  of 
coal-supply.  The  increasing  depth  of  their  coal-mines  is  yearly  adding 
to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  them.  If  the  consumption  of 
fuel  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  profitable  to  work  the  English  coal-mines.  Some 
of  her  people  quiet  their  anxiety  in  regard  to  this  impending  catas- 
trophe, with  the  reflection  that  their  descendants  will  surely  discover 
some  other  source  of  power  when  coal  shall  be  exhausted,  and  that 
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sach  a  source  will  probably  be  found  in  electricity.  Dr.  Siemens,  in 
a  recent  address  to  the  working-men  of  Bradford,  points  out  the  fact 
that  electricity  can  no  more  be  created  by  man  than  heat  can  be  so, 
and  that  for  our  sources  of  available  power  we  shall  always  have  to 
look  either  to  our  stores  of  coal,  or  to  the  immediate  utilisation  of  the 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays  in  some  form  or  other.  With  the  exception 
of  coal,  and  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  a  few  metals,  all  the  acces- 
sible materials  of  the  earth's  crust  (rocks,  metallic  ores,  water)  are  in 
a  burnt  or  oxidised  state,  and  are  therefore  the  reverse  of  fuel.  To 
the  sun,  and  the  sun  alone,  we  must  have  recourse  for  a  supply  of 
power,  in  the  absence  of  coal.  We  are  here  met,  however,  with  diffi- 
culties which  to  Dr.  Siemens  appear  insuperable.  The  sun  pours,  with 
lavish  hand,  on  land  and  sea,  incessant  floods  of  energj'.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  concentrate  and  appropriate  them.  Great  lenses  or  mirrors 
would  not  answer  in  a  country  like  England,  where  the  sun  is  rarely 
seen.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  solar  energy  is 
arrested  and  fixed  by  growing  plants,  but  this  kind  of  fuel  is  sufficient 
for  human  requirements  only  in  thinly  peopled  and  non-nianufacturing 
countries.  A  large  fraction  of  the  same  energy  is  invested  in  the 
transfer  of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  waterscheds  of  the  continents, 
and  reappears  as  water-power ;  but  this  is  mostly  available  only  in 
mountainous  regions,  while  the  great  centres  of  population  and  industry 
are  in  the  plains. 

Dr.  Siemens  finds  all  these  suggestions  of  a  substitute  for  coal, 
altogether  impracticable  ;  and  thinks  the  only  feasible  relief  from  the 
threatened  calamity  lies  in  arresting  the  present  excessive  waste  of 
fuel  in  England.  That  there  is  room  for  economy  in  the  use  of  coal 
there,  is  obvious,  when  we  learn  that  of  the  105  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  consumed  in  that  country  last  year,  only  10  millions  were  really 
utilised.  In  other  words,  science  shows  that  the  entire  work  gotten 
out  of  the  coal  actually  burnt,  could  have  been  derived  from  less  than 
ten  millions  of  tons,  if  none  had  been  wasted.  Now  it  is  true,  that  it  is 
not  possible,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  possible,  to  avoid  all  waste  in 
the  use  of  fuel.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  careful  and  judicious 
employment  of  methods  already  invented,  would  have  reduced  the 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  people  of  England  last  year  by  50  millions 
of  tons.  So  large  an  annual  saving  as  this  would  postpone  the  evil 
day  and  give  an  opportunity  to  inventive  genius  to  improve  the 
methods  of  utilising  fuel,  so  that  even  a  diminishing  supply  might 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  ahead  of  the  demand.  The  following 
brief  statement  of  facts  will  support  these  assertions.  Fuel  is  used 
for  three  great  purposes  :  i.  To  produce  heat  for  domestic  purposes. 
2.  To  produce  steam.  3.  To  smelt  metals.  The  grate  or  stove,  the 
steam  engine,  a.nd  the  inetailurgkal  furnace  are  the  instruments  which 
must  be  improved  in  order  to  save  fuel. 

As  to  the  grate,  Captain  Galton  has  shown  how,  by  connecting  with 
it,  at  the  back,  a  chamber  fed  with  cold  air  from  without,  and  deliver- 
ing this  air  when  warmed,  through  a  separate  flue  entering  the  room 
at  the  ceiling  (somewhat  on  the  plan  of  a  Baltimore  parlor  heater),  we 
may  happily  combine  the  advantages  of  an  open  fire,  a  well-warmed 
room  and  the  prevention  of  in-draughts,  with  economy  of  fuel.    Though 
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Captain  Galton  has  generously  given  his  invention  to  his  countrymen, 
yet  they  with  that  dear  old  Enghsh  aversion  to  change  which  we 
condemn  and  love,  refuse  to  abandon  the  grates  which  warmed  their 
forefathers. 

In  the  ordinary  high-pressure  steam  engine,  there  is  still  greater 
waste  of  fuel.  They  consume  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  coal  per  hour 
for  every  "horse-power."  But  a  good  condensing  engine,  working 
"expansively"  with  the  Corliss  gear  (an  American  invention,  we 
believe),  accomplishes  the  same  result  with  a  consumption  of  two 
powids  per  hour,  a  saving  of  at  least  four  hundred  per  cent.  And  yet 
the  limit  of  improvement  has  not  been  reached,  for  it  is  estimated  that 
a  perfect  engine  would  give  one  horse-power  per  hour  for  every  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  common  steam  coal  consumed.  Despite  these  facts,  it 
is  baiieved  that  the  majority  of  engines  now  used  in  England  are  of 
the  wasteful  kind. 

In  the  smelting  of  metals,  which  in  England  requires  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  fuel  produced,  very  great  economy  of  coal  may  be  secured 
by  the  employment  of  the  Siemens'  Regenerative  Furnace,  Coal-gas 
is  the  form  of  fuel  it  uses.  The  furnace  has  two  flues,  which  are 
alternately  used  for  the  entrance  of  the  coal-gas  and  the  exit  of  the 
hot  products  of  combustion.  A  large  part  of  this  heat  is  imparted  to 
the  flue,  and  then  given  to  the  combustible  gas  which  presently  enters 
the  furnace  by  this  route,  while  the  combustion-gases  now  escape 
through  and  heat  up  the  other  flue.  Thus  the  fuel  arrives  at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  burnt  already  highly  heated  by  what  in  other  furnaces 
is  utterly  lost.  The  practical  limit  to  this  accumulation  of  heat  is  the 
point  where  the  refractory  bricks,  of  which  the  furnace  is. built,  begin 
to  melt.  A  ton  of  steel  is  melted  in  this  furnace  with  12  cwt.  of  small 
coal,  whereas  an  ordinary  Sheffield  furnace  consumes  2  J  tons  of  coke 
in  doing  the  same  work,  and  wastes  sixty-nine  parts  in  seventy  of  its 
fuel.  The  Siemens'  furnace  has  the  advantage  of  making  no  smoke 
and  no  ashes.  The  gas-works  for  supplying  the  furnace  may  be 
remote  —  nay,  they  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cdal-mine 
itself,  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  refuse  coal  now  wasted  there,  and  to 
save  the  great  expense  of  raising  the  solid  coal  to  the  surface.  We 
in  this  country  are  practically  interested  in  these  ways  of  making 
our  fuel  more  valuable,  though  not  for  the  reason  which  agitates  our 
English  brethren. 

The  question  "  What  is  coalV  proved  as  great  a  puzzle  to  the 
British  Courts  a  few  years  ago,  as  "  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  "  has 
been  to  the  historian,  or  imaginary  quantities  (/.  e.  quantities  that  can- 
not be  imagined)  to  the  mathematician.  The  question  "  What  was 
coal?  '■'  is  not  so  hard,  and  has  lately  had  much  light  shed  upon  it  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson,  an  English  philosopher. 
Imagine  a  lov/  fresh-water  savannah  or  marsh,  several  hundreds  cf 
miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  covered  with  a  dense,  im- 
penetrable jungle  of  such  plants  as  our  rushes,  ferns,  club-mosses  and 
ground-pines  —  only  let  them  be  expanded  to  the  rank  of  trees,  many 
of  them  of  colossal  size.  Imagine  a  wealth  of  beautiful  forms  in  their 
sculptured  leaves  and  crests  of  waving  plumes,  but  a  poverty  of  color, 
the  entire  landscape  being  one  unbroken  mass  of  green,  unrelieved  by 
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a  single  flower.  Imagine  the  accumulation,  from  century  to  century, 
of  the  deciduous  parts  of  these  trees,  their  fronds  and  spores  and 
branches,  new  forests  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  the  ground 
slowly  settling  so  as  to  keep  the  place  always  a  swamp  and  the  air 
dank  and  warm.  Let  this  bed  of  dead  vegetation  reach  the  thickness 
of  a  hundred  feet  (the  dimensions  necessary  to  give  a  seam  of  coal 
twelve  feet  thick).  Then  let  the  sea  roll  in  and  bury  it  under  sheets 
of  sand  or  mud.  After  the  lapse  of  other  ages,  let  the  sea-bed  emerge 
to  the  air,  again  to  be  covered  with  cryptogamous  forests  and  again 
to  be  submerged.  The  slow  "fermentation"  of  these  buried  plant- 
remains,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  moisture  and  pressure,  has  re- 
sulted in  those  consolidated  beds  of  carbonaceous  matter  which  we 
call  coal-seams.  So  much  we  knew  before  Prof.  Williamson,  tf  rof. 
Hu.\ley  had  given  great  prominence  to  the  spore-cases  and  spores  of 
the  carboniferous  vegetation.  The  disintegration  of  these  formed,  as 
he  believed,  the  bulk  of  coal.  Prof.  W.  shows  that  the  so-called  spore- 
cases  are  not  such  at  all,  but  only  larger  spores,  there  being  two  kinds 
of  these  —  macro-spores  and  micro-spores  —  found  in  the  fruit  of  the 
same  plant.  The  spore-cases  are  not  deciduous,  while  the  spores  are. 
Nor  does  Prof.  VV.  regard  the  spores  as  being  very  important  in  the 
formation  of  coal.  He  finds  in  the  rocks,  masses  of  spores  where 
there  is  no  coal,  and  masses  of  coal  where  there  are  no  spores.  He 
considers  coal  to  be  made  up  of,  istly,  mineral  charcoal  —  /.  e.  frag- 
ments of  fossil  wood  retaining  its  structure  ;  2dly,  coal  proper  —  i.  e. 
mineral  charcoal  disorganised  ;  3dly,  spores  in  various  states. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Professor's  discoveries  is  that  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  old-time  calamites  and  lepidodendra  attained 
the  giant  size  which  dwarfs  their  humble  congeners  of  the  present 
epoch.  They  had,  what  the  latter  have  not,  a  sort  of  exogenous 
growth.  The  plant  stem  was  a  double  woody  cylinder  ;  an  inner  one 
surrounding  the  pith  and  alone  extending  to  the  leaf-clad  twigs,  and 
an  outer  one  composed  of  exogenous  layers  and  alone  entering  the 
roots.  The  sap  coming  from  the  roots  through  the  outer  cylinder  had 
to  be  transferred  to  the  inner  cylinder  in  order  to  reach  the  leaves. 
Thus,  by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  of  woody  tissue  to  what 
previously  existed,  mere  twigs  were  developed  into  stems  twelve  feet 
in  circumference.  This  process  of  growth  no  longer  exists  in  living 
plants  of  the  same  type.  It  was  not  indeed  exhibited  by  the  great 
T  class  of  arborescent  ferns  of  those  times,  being  confined  to  the  cala- 
mites, the  lepidodendra  and  the  sigillariae.  These  and  other  results 
were  obtained  by  the  Professor  at  the  expense  of  prodigious  toil. 
Dr.  Hooker  declared  that  to  detect  the  new  organisations  described 
by  Prof.  Williamson,  the  microscope  would  have  to  pass  over  acres  of 
the  fossil  impressions  of  these  dead  plants. 

F.  H.  S. 
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Part  Second  of  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.     By  the  Spirit-pen  of 
Charles  Dickens,  through  a  medium.     Brattleboro  :    T.  P.  James. 

THE  much-abused  "Paddy"  of  the  jest-books  is  reported  to 
have  defined  a  "  posthumous "  work  as  a  book  that  a  man 
wrote  after  he  was  dead.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  present  reviewer  to  read  a  genuine  posthumous  work  — 
a  work  composed  by  a  ghost,  written  by  a  spirit-pen,  and  transmitted 
through  a  "medium";  and  it  is  natural  that  the  novelty  of  the 
circumstance  should  open  the  door  to  novel  reflections.  If,  for 
instance,  in  addition  to  the  innumerable  host  of  writers  that  are 
now  flooding  the  world,  the  gates  of  ghost-land  are  to  be  flung 
wide  open,  and  all  the  scribblers  of  all  past  ages  are  to  clutch  spirit- 
pens  and  deluge  us  with  a  sudden  out-gush  of  their  long  pent-up 
loquacities,  the  prospect  grows  appalling.  Imagine  the  Byzantine 
theologians,  the  Middle-Age  scholastics,  the  jurists  of  the  Renaissance, 
men  who  in  their  brief  earthly  pilgrimage  could  produce  no  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  poor  folios  apiece,  suddenly  letting  loose  upon  us  their 
accumulated  tediousness  of  from  four  to  ten  centuries!  The  spirit,  at 
such  a  prospect,  faints  within  one.  Nay,  even  if  there  be  some  mys- 
terious law  of  that  country  which  grants  passes  to  only  certain  favored 
communicants  —  which,  for  instance,  allows  Dickens  to  finish  Edwin 
Drood,  but  will  not  let  Chaucer  complete  his  half-told  tale  of  Cam- 
buscan,  and  puts  a  rigorous  estoppel  on'  G.  P.  R.  James  or  Miss 
Miihlbach  —  still  the  outlook  is  very  far  from  cheering. 

For  it  is  a  painful  and  discouraging  discovery  to  those  who  like 
Malvolio  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  to  find  how  relaxing  to  the  mental 
constitution  is  the  climate  of  the  spirit-land,  and  how  distressing  an 
enfeeblement  seems  to  seize  the  intellects  of  all  the  dwellers  therein, 
if  the  book  before  us  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample.  Edwin  Drood 
was  by  no  means  a  display  of  Dickens's  best  powers,  but  there  is  a 
vivacity  and  spring  in  the  language,  a  sparkle  in  the  dialogue,  a  fresh- 
ness and  sharp  relief  in  the  characters,  which  show  the  master's  hand. 
As  we  glance  over  it,  flash  after  flash  of  the  old  humor  breaks  out 
and  fascinates  us  as  of  old.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  ghostly  con- 
tinuation, we  feel  no  more  disposition  to  laugh.  The  old  tricks  of 
style  are  weakly  imitated,  here  and  there  bits  of  carefully  arranged 
sentiment  are  duly  thrown  in  ;  we  are  invited  to  weep  at  the  sorrows 
and  early  death  of  a  neglected  child,  to  laugh  at  the  love-trials  of  an 
addle-headed  young  clerk,  &:c.,  but  the  jest  is  flat,  the  sentiment  is 
twaddle,  and  the  language  resembles  that  of  Dickens  as  a  penny- 
whistle  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  urchin  resembles  a  trumpet.  This 
is,  perhaps,  what  we  should  have  expected :  the  feeble  twitter  of 
Achilles  in  the  shades  was  a  very  different  thing  from  his  shout  in 
battle ;  but  it  is  very  sad   and  very  discouraging.      If,  in  the  spirit- 
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land,  the  minds  of  Dickens  and  of  Milton  become,  respectively,  as  the 
minds  of  Sylvanus  Cobb  and  of  Tupper,  what  depth  aw.^...^  .ae  rank 
and  file  of  us  ?  Shall  we  then  be  —  th(  'r  admirers?  If  so,  then  for 
pity's  sake  let  the  gates  be  closed  and  barred,  the  oracular  tables, 
washboards,  and  other  spirit-apparatus  burned,  and  a  rigid  blockade 
established  that  so  frightful  a  destiny  may  be  mercifully  concealed 
from  us  as  long  as  possible.  Why  add  these  new  and  ghastly  terrors 
to  death? 

But  one  might  have  supposed,  from  the  various  descriptions  we 
have  had  of  the  spirit-land  and  its  denizens,  that  the  latter,  even  if 
less  vigorous  in  intellect — "brains,"  we  suppose  is  a  scarcely  allow- 
able word —  would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  dwellers  of 
earth  in  the  matter  of  sentiment  and  feeling.  We  are  told  that  they 
"roam  through  bowers  of  fadeless  flowers,"  exchanging  sentiments  of 
purest  affection  in  song  of  surpassing  sweetness.  Now  Mr.  Dickens, 
when  on  earth,  was  ver)'  fond  of  a  bit  of  sentiment,  not  always  very 
new  or  very  deep,  but  at  least  expressed  in  graceful  and  striking 
phrase.  But,  now,  descending  from  these  ethereal  regions  of  light 
and  bloom  and  celestial  song,  he  grasps  his  spirit-pen  to  record  such 
twaddle  as  this  : — 

When  we  see  the  young  struck  down  with  grief,  and  the  overladen  heart  lighten- 
ing its  burdens  throujh  flowing  tear-drops,  we  feci  that  the  vigor  of  youth  will  sus- 
tain them,  and  that  time  wiil  h.cal  the  wounds  which  grief  has  made  ;  but  the  aged 
have  not  this  advantas^e  in  their  fa7'or,  and  when  the  pangs  of  grief  attack  their 
hearts,  the  wounds  inflicted  then  must  last  till  those  hearts  shall  cease  to  beat. 

Plow  many  there  are  reading  these  lines  who  can,  like  her,  look  back  upon  the 
past,  and  realise,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  their  lives  might  have  been  surrounded 
with  the  roses  that  had  strewn  their  pathway,  but  which,  in  their  blindness,  they 
have  trampled  under  foot,  leaving  naught  but  the  thorns  of  sorrow  and  regret,  which 
will  cling  to  them  until  the  journey  is  ended. 

And  in  this  style  the  poor  ghost  twaddles  and  drivels  through 
many  pages,  with  the  originality  of  thought,  freshness  of  metaphor, 
and  felicity  of  expression  characteristic  of  the  contributions  of  senti- 
mental young  ladies  to  the  rural  papers.  His  memory  too,  has 
been  much  enfeebled :  in  the  first  part,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  that 
the  old  opium-mixer  had  been  a  drunkard  sixteen  years  before  she 
took  to  opium,  which  latter  habit  she  had  practised  so  long  that  she 
had  "  opium-smoked  herself  into  a  strange  likeness  to  the  Chinaman," 
her  customer.  In  the  continuation  we  are  informed  that  ten  years 
before,  she  had  been  a  respectable  and  worthy  lady. 

The  disastrous  influence  that  has  affected  the  author,  has,  very 
naturally,  infected  his  characters.  Nothing  in  them  but  doth  suffer 
a  ghost-change.  True,  they  still  retain  some  tricks  of  their  old  ways : 
Mr.  Grewgious  still  mentions  that  he  is  "an  Angular  man,"  Miss 
Twinkleton  is  prim,  Rosa  babyish,  Jasper  mysterious  and  narcotic, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  all  are  but  the  spectres  of  their  former  selves : 
Grewgious  has  lost  his  dry  humor  and  proses  dismally  ;  Rosa  has  lost 
her  fun  and  become  simply  silly  ;  and  an  attempted  skirmish  between 
the  Twinkleton  and  Billickin  forces  dwindles  to  the  poorest  sham-fight. 
Even  the  elastic  Mr.  Crisparkle  has  lost  his  vivacity  and  lumbers  up 
his  periods  with  heavy  platitudes,  much  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Abbott ; 
and  Jasper,  in  anger,  apostrophises  Durdles  as  "minion !  " 
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To  jvidge  again  from  this  specimen,  the  inhabitants  of  spirit-land 
wl>en  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh  are  also  set  free  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  tyranny  of  grammar  and  language : 
perhaps,  like  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  tV.eir  exaltation  places  them 
^'- super gra77imaiicam.-''  Mr.  Dickens,  in  the  part  of  this  work  written 
upon  earth,  spoke  of  "differing  y>'<?;«  "  a  person  [p.  130];  now  he 
"  differs  with  him  "  ;  one  of  the  characters  "  lays  with  his  eyes  fixed 
towards  it";  '■'■  \\\^y  contemplate  the  miserable  man  who  Ayj  so  help- 
less ",  '-he  stands  with  curly  locks  that  lay  upon  his  forehead."  So 
with  those  of  his  personages  that  are  intended  to  use  correct  language  : 
Mr.  Brobity  says,  "  it  lays  with  y-ou  and  your  son  whether  I  shall  do 
so  or  not  "  ;  Mr.  Jasper  says,  "  Durdles  dnmk  it  and  drunk  too  much  "  ; 
"  a  quarrel  between  he  and  young  Landless  "  ;  "  it  could  not  have  been 
me"  ;  Mr.  Datchery  remarks  "it  was  me'"  ;  "  I  learned  what  I  wish  to 
God  I  had  died  before  I  had  heard  //"  ;  "brought  to  that  bar  before 
whom  we  must  all  come,"  says  Mr.  Peckcraft ;  "  the  chain  which  cir- 
cumstances had  woven,  are  broken,"  says  Helena  ;  Mr.  Grewgious 
speaks  of  bringing  a  criminal  "within  the  pale  of  the  scaffold",  Mr.' 
Datchery  of  bringing  one  within  "the  pale  of  the  gallows",  Mr.  Cris- 
parkle  of  "  an  incubus  that  has  been  removed  from  your  pathway  ",  and 
so  on. 

We  might  perhaps  have  conjectured  that  these  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion were  chargeable  to  Mr.  James,  the  medium,  only,  and  not  to  the 
inspiring  spirit,  did  not  the  former  solemnly  assure  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  given  the  spirit's  language,  "word  for  word."  This  leads 
us  to  a  discovery,  for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared,  and  concerning 
which  we  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  we  should  be  elated  over  it  or  not : 
it  is  that  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-land  use,  not 
the  English,  but  the  American  tongue,  as  spoken  in  the  New  England 
States.  And  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Dickens,  with  an  adaptability  to  cir- 
cumstances which  does  him  credit,  not  only  adopts  the  very  Ameri- 
canisms which  disgusted  him  so  on  earth,  but  even  with  a  sacrifice  of 
consistency  which  we  could  not  have  expected,  puts  them  into  the 
mouths  of  his  English  characters.  Thus,  before  we  have  read  a  page 
of  the  ghostly  continuation,  we  find  the  word  "realise"  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  perceive  ",  and  from  this  time  forth  author  and  personages 
"realise  love",  "realise  death",  "  realise  happiness  ",  "  realise  agony  ", 
"realise  that  he  has  been  struck",  "realise  hell  in  perspective",  and 
so  forth.  As  a  specimen  we  give  three  consecutive  paragraphs,  which 
show  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Dickens  "realising"  : — 

Oh  that  man  would  learn  to  rely  upon  t«hat  Great  Heait  —  that  Mighty  Power. 
Then  would  he  realise  how  ihsignificant  is  his  judgment  compared  with  that  of  our 
dear  Creator,  and  have  pa-tience  to  wait  for  Divine  justice  and  blessings  which,  in 
the  end,  will  surely  come  ! 

If  th'^'-c  be  any  among  those  who  read  these  pages  who  have  never  felt  the  j.'rief 
that  comes  from  seeing  some  loved  one  stricken  -.vii/i  the  hand  of  death,  they  cannot 
realise  the  agony  which  that  day  brings,  when  all  that  is  mortal  is  to  be  consigned 
to  its  last  resting-place,  and  the  der.r  form  is  hid  from  their  sight  forever  !  Even 
after  death  has  touched  our  loved  ones  with  his  cold  hand,  it  is  some  consolation  — 
poor,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  welcome  —  to  feel  that  their  familiar  faces  are  still 
where  we  can  gaze  upon  them,  and  imprint  upon  their  cold  lips  the  kisses  which,  in 
life,  were  given  back  again. 

If  then  there  be  those  reading  these  lines  who  have  not  experienced,  the  agoiqr 
16 
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which  comes  on  that  sad  day,  they  cannot  realise  the  wretchedness  which  filled  the 
heart  of  Helena  Landless. 

Another  very  favorite  word  that  the  gifted  spirit  has  learned,  is 
"transpire".  Few  things  "  happen  "  in  the  story  after  the  spirit-pen 
has  come  into  play  :  "  events  transpire  ",  "  scenes  transpire  ",  "  changes 
transpire",  &c.,  every  few  pages.  Other  specimens  of  Yankeeisms 
are: — "located"  for  "situated",  or  "living":  "his  lodgings  are 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  wa.rehouse  ",  [Ghost  of  Dickens]  ;  "  persons 
whom,  I  am  convinced,  are  located  in  the  neighborhood",  [Jasper]; 
"he  asked  where  I  was  located  ",  [Datchery]  ;  "  he  meant  to  locate  in 
some  place  ",  [Edwin  Drood]  :  "  belittle  "  for  "  disparage  "  :  "  took 
occasion  to  belittle  his  traducers  ",  [G.  of  D.]  ;  "  balance  "  for  "  re- 
mainder" or  "rest":  "the  balance  of  his  life ",  [G.  of  D.]  ;  "the 
balance  of  their  narrative  ",  "  the  balance  of  the  day  ",  "  the  balance 
of  my  life ",  [Datchery]  ;  "  the  balance  of  your  life ",  [Peckcraft] : 
"  loan  "  for  "  lend  "  :  "  he  loaned  it  to  his  friend  ",  [G.  of  D]  ;  "  liable  " 
for  "  likely  "  :  the  young  man  is  liable  to  die  at  any  moment ",  [G.  of 
D.]  :  "  directly  "  for  "  as  soon  as  "  :  "  directly  he  swallowed  it  ",  [G.  of 
D.]  :  "  most  "  for  "  almost  "  :  "  most  time  for  morning  service  "  ;  "  exer- 
cise most  too  tedious  to  be  indulged  in  ",  [G.  of  D.]  ;  "  most  always 
at  home  ",  [Grewgious]  ;  "  most  a  fortunate  circumstance  ",  [Datchery] : 
"prior  to  his  occupani:y^\\Q.  of  D.]  ;  "  hesitancy "  for  hesitation", 
"  boat-ride  ",  for  "  sail  ",  "  a  great  sight "'  for  "  much  ",  "  claimed  "  for 
"  asserted  ",  [Ghost's  Preface]  ;  "  scrawny  "  for  "  lean  ",  and  the  queer 
phrase  "stocking-feet",  as  "the  man  is  in  his  stocking-feet",  "he  in- 
dulged in  divers  fancy  steps  pertaining  to  the  light  fantastic,  all  in  his 
stocking-feet ",  which  are  the  ghost's  own  expressions.  Not  one  of 
these  phrases  can  be  found  in  the  anfe-morfem  works  of  Dickens,  except 
when  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  American. 

While  some  of  the  characters  are  dropped  out  of  the  story  —  Mr. 
Honeythunder,  the  ferocious  Philanthropist,  for  instance,  possibly  out 
of  a  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  prevalent  in  the  region  which  the 
genial  spectre  has  so  inscrutably  chosen  as  the  field  of  his  operations  — 
other  personages  are  introduced.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  Miss  Keep, 
who  has  a  trick  of  improvising  verse  of  this  quality : — 

"  Miss  Bud,  my  friend,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Shall  Mary  show  him  in  this  way  ? " — 

an  old-fashioned  child,  marked  for  early  death,  who  dwindles,  peaks, 
and  pines  through  many  lacrymose  and  consumptive  pages,  and  an 
old  gentleman  who  talks  with  her  in  the  approved  style  of  old  gentle- 
men in  Sunday-School  stories. 

Among  these  new  personages,  there  is  a  Mr.  Boalslasher,  editor  of 
a  newspaper,  who  boasts  of  the  ferocious  way  in  which  he  tears  books 
to  pieces,  and  a  Mr.  Medagent,  "  a  pale  young  man  carrying  an  intel- 
ligent thoughtful  face,"  who  appears  to  be  a  writer,  as  he  rebukes  Mr. 
Boalslasher  for  his  atrocious  sentiments,  and  remarks  that  in  such 
men  as  the  latter,  "  the  editorial  profession  carries  a  thorn  of  pollution 
in  its  side."  As  nothing  in  the  whole  stoiy  turns  upon  writing  books, 
and  as  these  personages .  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plot, 
and  neither  speak  to  the  other  characters  nor  are  spoken  to  by  them. 
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but  vanish  from  the  book  when  they  have  exchanged  a  few  remarks, 
we  were  a  little  puzzled  to  guess  why  the  distinguished  ghost  should 
so  diverge  from  his  usual  rules  of  construction  to  introduce  personages 
so  entirely  irrelevant.  However,  when  we  read  the  "  Medium's  pre- 
face," we  fancied  we  caught  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  The  young  man 
who  carries  an  intelligent  face  seems  to  have  been  reviewed  by  a  critic 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  some  not  very  creditable  passages 
in  his  personal  career,  for  he  demands  to  know  "what  difference  it 
makes  if  a  writer  at  some  time  in  his  lifeVas  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  a  pit  and  become  so  bemired  that  it  took  years  for  him  to  free 
himself  from  the  filth,"  &c.  Now  the  medium,  Mr.  James,  complains 
of  his  critics  and  their  personal  attacks  upon  himself,  founded  upon 
what  he  euphemistically  terms  "an  untoward  event  in  my  early  life." 
This  coincidence  is  too  marked  not  to  be  something  more  than  a 
coincidence  ;  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  obliging  ghost 
of  Mr.  Dickens  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tilt  with  his  spirit-pen  as 
his  medium's  champion,  soothing  his  wounded  spirit  by  sketching  his 
"intelligent  thoughtful  face,"  while  he  caricatures  his  critics  in  Boal- 
slasher  quite  as  wittily  and  effectively  as  Mr.  James  could  have  done 
it  himself. 

The  medium,  Mr.  James,  informs  us  that  two  hypotheses  have  been 
framed  by  skeptical  persons,  concerning  the  origin  of  this  "  Second 
Part";  the  one  that  it  was  really  completed  by  Mr.  Dickens  before 
his  death,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  the  production  of  "his  Satanic 
Majesty."  With  the  contempt  which  he  expresses  for  them  both,  we 
heartily  coincide.  Nothing  could  be  more  "  ridiculous  "  and  "  owl- 
like "  (his  phrases)  than  the  idea  that  this  book  was  composed  by  the 
Arch-fiend,  unless  it  be  that  other  idea,  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
Dickens  that  we  knew.  But  there  is  a  third  hypothesis  which  he  has 
not  adverted  to,  which  seems  to  us  a  satisfactory  key  to  the  mystery. 
Mr.  James's  fellow-believers,  we  are  informed,  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary blunders  and  ignorance  often  found  in  communications  of 
the  most  illustrious  spirits,  by  the  theory  that  there  is  a  crew  of 
wretched  little  lyinj  "undeveloped"  spirits,  with  neither  decency  nor 
honesty,  who  have  a  trick  of  iDalming  off  their  worthless  communica- 
tions under  distinguished  names  upon  a  gullible  public.  We  are  con- 
fident that  one  of  the  shabbiest  of  these  shabby  impostors  is  the  true 
author ;  and  we  will  even  particularise  one  who  had  "  an  untoward 
event  in  early  life,"  who  still  wears  a  vesture  of  flesh,  and  who  at 
present  infests  the  neighborhood  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  where  he 
does  not  scruple  to  make  this  shameless  paltering  with  what  all  crea- 
tures save  "mediums"  hold  sacred,  the  means  of  filling  his  pocket 
with  the  wages  of  a  lie.  W.  H.  B. 


Six  Months  Under  the  Red  Cross  with  the  French  Army.     By  George 
Halstead  Boyland,  M.D.,  Ex-chirurgien  de  I'Arme'e  Frangaise. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  little  volume  is  an 
American  physician  who  joined  the  French  army  in  1870,  as  volunteer 
surgeon  under  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Convention  of  Geneva, 
at  which  meeting,  where  the  different  States  of  Europe  were  repre- 
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sented,  it  was  agreed  that  civil  medical  officers  might  be  incorporated 
into  any  army  in  case  of  war,  and  volunteer  ambulances  —  that  is, 
moveable  hospitals  with  medical  attendants  —  follow  the  troops  to 
render  assistance  to  the  wounded  during  or  immediately  after  an 
action.  To  protect  the  hospitals,  the  medical  staff  and  other  atten- 
dants, the  distinctive  badge  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground  was 
adopted,  all  its  authorised  wearers  being  exempt  from  violence  or 
capture.  Dr.  Boyland  served  as  assistant  surgeon-major,  with  a 
monthly  salary  of  250  francs,  from  July  1870  to  the  capitulation  of 
Paris  on  January  28  (though  his  ambulance  was  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians  at  the  fall  of  Mctz),  and  it  is  his  notes  taken  during  this 
service  that  he  now  offers  to  the  public. 

The  military  surgeon  necessarily  sees  the  wrong  side  of  war  :  an 
engagement,  whether  it  terminate  in  a  glorious  victory  or  a  shameful 
rout,  provides  for  him  the  same  spectacle  of  suffering,  mutilation  and 
death.  Without  superfluously  or  sentimentally  dwelling  on  the  horrors 
of  the  battle-field  or  hospital,  but  with  clear  and  distinct  observation. 
Dr.  Boyland  brings  these  scenes  graphically  before  the  reader's  eye, 
and  notes  many  incidents  and  phenomena  of  professional  interest. 
Though  his  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  side  to  which  he  was 
attached,  he  perceived  at  a  very  early  date  their  great  inferiority  in 
organisation,  preparation  and  discipline  to  the  Prussians,  of  which 
he  gives  many  curious  instances.  Especially  interesting  are  the  par- 
ticulars given  of  the  state  of  things  in  Metz  during  the  siege,  where 
even  then  the  public  mind  had  passed  upon  Bazaine  the  judgment 
which  has  just  been  confirmed  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country. 

Dr.  Boyland,  in  his  brief  and  modest  preface,  says  that  these  notes 
"make  no  pretension  to  literary  merit."  In  a  narrative  of  this  kind 
simplicity  and  accuracy,  such  as  we  find  here,  constitute  the  very 
highest  literary  merit.  It  is  easy  to  ornament  sentences  with  a  fringe 
of  adjectives,  to  roll  clauses  into  elaborate  periods,  to  write  for  effect : 
it  is  inexpressibly  difficult  to  relate  things  exactly  as  they  were  seen. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Boyland  has  done  ;  and  we  wish  this  unpretentious- 
ness  were  a  little  more  common. 


THE   GREEN   TABLE. 


MOVED  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  that  "from  the 
spirit-pen  of  Charles  Dickens,"  noticed  elsewhere  in  our  pages, 
and  by  the  astounding  fact  that  there  are  among  us  people  not  otherwise 
destitute  of  intelligence  who  lean  to  the  belief  that  there  is  something  more 
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than  a  mere  shabby  imposture  in  the  phenomena  of  "  Spiritualism,"  M'e 
had  intended  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject ;  but  on  opening  Dr. 
Tylor's  Pri»titive  Culture  —  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,  which  we  hope 
to  notice  more  fully  —  we  find  the  subject  treated  so  admirably  that  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  giving  an  extract  from  the  book  instead. 

After  showing  how  the  practices  and  beliefs  of  savage  races  frequently 
"revive  in  culture  " — that  is,  reappear  in  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  —  he 
continues  : — 

"  Our  own  time  has  revived  a  group  of  beliefs  and  practices  which  have 
their  roots  deep  in  the  very  stratum  of  early  philosophy  when  witchcraft 
makes  its  first  appearance.  This  group  of  beliefs  and  practices  constitutes 
what  is  now  commonly  known  as  Spiritualism. 

"  Witchcraft  and  Spiritualism  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years  in  a 
closeness  of  union  not  unfairly  typified  in  a  verse  from  John  Bale's  16th- 
century  Interlude  concerning  Nature,  which  brings  under  one  head  the 
art  of  bewitching  vegetables  and  poultry,  and  causing  supernatural  move- 
ment of  stools  and  crockery 

"  The  same  intellectual  movement  led  to  the  decline  of  both  witchcraft 
and  spiritualism,  till,  early  in  the  present  century,  men  thought  that  both 

were  dying,  or  all  but  dead  together Though  it  lie  b.eyond  my  scope 

to  examine  the  spiritualistic  evidence  for  itself,  the  ethnographic  view  of 
the  matter  has,  nevertheless,  its  value.  This  shows  modern  spiritualism  to 
be  in  great  measure  a  direct  revival  from  the  regions  of  savage  philosophy 
and  peasant  folk-lore.  It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  the  existence  of  certain 
phenomena  of  mind  and  matter.  It  is  certain  that  in  connection  with  these 
phenomena,  a  great  philosophic-religious  doctrine,  flourishing  in  the  lower 
culture,  but  dwindling  in  the  higher,  has  re-established  itself  in  full  vigor. 
The  world  is  again  swarming  with  intelligent  and  powerful  disembodied 
spiritual  beings,  whose  direct  action  on  thought  and  matter  is  again  confi- 
dently asserted,  as  in  those  times  and  countries  where  physical  science 
had  not  as  yet  so  far  succeeded  in  extruding  these  spirits  and  their  in- 
fluences from  the  system  of  nature. 

"Apparitions  have  regained  the  place  and  meaning  which  they  held  from 
the  level  of  the  lower  races  to  that  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  regular 
ghost-stories,  in  which  spirits  of  the  dead  walk  visibly  and  have  intercourse 
with  corporeal  men,  are  now  restored  and  cited  with  new  examples  as 
'glimpses  of  the  night-side  of  nature,'  nor  have  these  stories  changed 
either  their  strength  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  believe  them,  or  their 
weakness  to  those  who  are  not.  As  of  old,  men  live  now  in  habitual  inter- 
course with  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Necromancy  is  a  religion  ;  and  the 
Chinese  manes-worshipper  may  see  the  outer  barbarian  come  back,  after  a 
heretical  interval  of  a  few  centuries,  into  a  sympathy  with  his  time-honored 
creed.  As  the  sorcerers  of  barbarous  tribes  lie  in  bodily  lethargy  or  sleep 
while  their  souls  depart  on  distant  journeys,  so  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
modern  spiritualistic  narratives  for  persons  to  be  in  an  insensible  state 
when  their  apparitions  visit  distant  places,  whence  they  bring  back  infor- 
mation, and  where  they  communicate  with  the  living." 

Dr.  Tylor  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  spirit-rapping  and  writing,  the  feat  of 
rising  in  the  air  and  the  trick  of  untying.  The  rappings  and  knockings 
attributed  to  spirits  he  shows  to  be  common  among  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  races,  from  whom  he  follows  them  down  through  the  illiterate 
and  superstitious,  to  our  own  times. 

Of  spirit-writing  he  says,  "  It  is  in  full  practice  in  Chii.*  where,  like  other 
rites  of  divination,  it  is  probably  ancient.  It  is  called  'ucscending  of  the 
pencil,'  and  is  especially  used  by  the  literary  classes.  When  a  Chinese 
wishes  to  consult  a  god  in  this  way,  he  sends  for  a  professional  medium. 
Before  the  image  of  the  god  are  set  candles  and  incense,  and  an  offering 
of  .tea  or  mock  money.     In  front  of  this,  on  another  table,  is  placed  an 
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oblong  tray  of  dry  sand.  The  writing  instrument  is  a  V-shaped  wooden 
handle,  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  a  wooden  tooth  fixed  at  its  point.  Two 
persons  hold  this  instrument,  each  grasping  one  leg  of  it,  and  the  point 
resting  in  the  sand.  Proper  prayers  and  charms  induce  the  god  to  mani- 
fest his  presence  by  a  movement  of  the  point  in  the  sand ;  and  thus  the 
response  is  written,  and  there  only  remains  the  somewhat  difficult  and 
doubtful  task  of  deciphering  it." 

As  an  instance  of  spirit-writing  without  a  material  medium,  he  refers  to 
the  case  of  the  two  Bishops  Chrysanthus  and  Mysonius,  who  were  members 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  but  died  during  its  sittings.  The  remaining  members 
laid  the  Acts  of  the  Council  upon  their  tomb  over  night,  and  next  morning 
found  the  signatures  of  the  defunct  Bishops  duly  appended.  The  Baron 
de  Guldenstubbe  has  a  large  collection  of  spiritual  autographs,  among 
which  "Juvenal  produces  a  ludicrous  attempt  at  a  copy  of  verses  ;  Heloise 
informs  the  world,  in  modern  French,  that  Ab^lard  and  she  are  united  and 
happy  ;  St.  Paul  writes  himself  zl'iGTu'z  a-oarolov  (meaning,  we  may  sup- 
pose, eXay^iaro^  a-offzolw/)  ;  and  Hippokrates  the  physician  (who  spells 
himself  Ir.-iuxftarzz)  attended  IM.  de  Guldenstubbd  at  his  lodgings  in  Paris, 
and  gave  him  a  signature  which  of  itself  cured  a  sharp  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism in  a  few  minutes." 

The  feat  of  suspension  in  the  air,  he  shows  to  have  been  a' very  ancient 
performance,  attributed  by  the  Buddhists  to  Gautama  and  other  saints,  to 
the  Brahmans  in  the  biography  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  I  ^mblichus, 
and  ridiculed  by  Lucian.  The  untying  trick  he  shows  to  be  a  common  per- 
formance among  the  Esquimaux  and  Samoieds.  He  thus  proceeds  : — 
"  On  the  whole,  the  ethnography  of  spiritualism  bears  on  practical  opinion 
somewhat  in  this  manner: — Beside  the  question  of  the  absolute,  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  alleged  possessions,  manes-oracles,  doubles,  brain-waves, 
furniture-movings,  and  floatings  in  the  air,  there  remains  the  history  of 
spiritualistic  belief  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  Hereby  it  appears  that  the 
received  spiritualistic  theory  of  the  alleged  phenomena  belongs  to  the 
philosophy  of  savages.  As  to  such  matters  as  apparitions  or  possessions 
this  is  obvious,  and  it  holds  in  more  extreme  cases.  Suppose  a  wild  North 
American  Indian  looking  on  at  a  spirit-stance  in  London.  As  to  the 
presence  of  disembodied  spirits  manifesting  themselves  by  raps,  noises, 
voices  and  other  physical  actions,  the  savage  would  be  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  proceedings,  for  such  things  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  recognised 
system  of  nature.  The  part  of  the  affair  really  strange  to  him,  would  be 
the  introduction  of  such  arts  as  spelling  and  writing,  which  do  belong  to  a 
different  state  of  civilisation  from  his.  The  issue  raised  by  the  comparison 
of  savage,  barbaric,  and  civilised  spiritualism,  is  this: — Do  the  Red  Indian 
medicine-man,  the  Tatar  necromancer,  the  Highland  ghost-seer,  and  the 
Boston  medium,  share  the  possession  of  belief  and  knowledge  cf  the 
highest  truth  and  import,  which,  nevertheless,  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  last  two  centuries  has  simply  thrown  aside  as  worthless  .''  Is 
what  we  are  habitually  boasting  of  and  calling  new  enlightenment,  then,  in 
fact  a  decay  of  knowledge  ?  If  so,  this  is  a  truly  remarkable  case  cf  de- 
generation, and  the  savages  whom  some  ethnographers  look  on  as  degene- 
rate from  a  higher  civilisation,  may  turn  on  their  accusers  and  charge  them 
with  having  fallen  from  the  high  level  of  savage  knowledge." 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COMMISSIONERS 

WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  WASHINGTON 

BEFORE  THE  ATTACK  ON  FORT  SUMTER. 


The  following  correspondence  is  communicated  as  a  specimen  of 
the  work  being  executed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society, 
and  a  portion  of  its  results.  The  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  is  published  as  one  of  many  addressed  to  a  number  of  the 
most  able,  patriotic  and  enlightened  men  of  the  South,  asking  their 
cooperation  and  assistance.  Judge  John  A.  Campbell's  reply,  coming 
from  its  distinguished  source,  among  many  others  promised  and  in 
process  of  preparation,  will  attract  deserved  attention,  and  show  that 
these  gentlemen  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking  com- 
mitted to  the  Society,  and  walling  to  devote  their  time  and  fine  intel- 
lects to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  achievements  we  propose 
to  chronicle.  We  solicit  from  all  who  are  friendly  to  our  cause, 
whether  specially  addressed  or  not,  who  have  facts,  incidents,  or 
documents  in  their  possession  suitable  for  our  purpose,  to  forward 
them  to  the  Secretary  in  Richmond,  who  will,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  give  them  such  prominence  among  the 
records  as  their  intrinsic  merits  may  deserve  : — 

Richmond,  Nov.  x^th,  1873. 
To  jftidge  John  A.  Campbell,  New  Orleans  : 

Dear  Sir : — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  is  actively  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  collecting  materials 
to  elucidate  the  rise,  progress  and  fall  of  the  late  Southern  Con- 
federacy. They  desire  to  obtain  from  the  most  prominent  gentlemen 
of  the  South  a  series  of  well-digested  articles  for  publication  in  The 
Southern  Magazine,  which  has  been  adopted  as  their  official  organ, 

I  am  instructed  to  solicit  you  to  prepare  one  or  more  articles  on  such 
topics  as  you  may  select,  but  particularly  on  the  conference  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  with  the  Government  at  Washington  before 
the  attack  on  Sumter.  From  your  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject 
they  hope  you  will  give  a  graphic,  entertaining  and  truthful  narrative  of 
that  conference  and  its  consequences,  attracting  favorable  attention 
to  the  Society,  and  assisting  us  in  accumulating  material  for  future 
history.  Your  compliance  with  this  request  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
With  sentiments  of  great  respect,  I  am,  &c., 

George  W.  Munford, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society. 
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Reply  of  Judge  Campbell. 

New  Orleans,  Dec.  zoth,  1873. 
George  W.  Munford,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  Southern  Historical  Society  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  i6th  Nov.  ult.  has  been 
received.  I  have  hesitated  to  comply  with  your  request,  from  a 
doubt  whether  I  could  add  anything  to  the  information  which  exists 
on  the  subject  of  your  inquiry,  and  from  a  disinclination  to  participate 
in  any  discussion  relative  to  the  late  civil  war  among  the  States.  I 
yield  reluctantly  to  your  wishes. 

You  ask  for  a  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  conference  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  v.ith  the  Government  at  Washington  before 
the  attack  upon  Sumter,  in  April  1861.  There  was  no  conference 
between  the  Commissioners  and  any  member  of  the  executive  de- 
partment at  Washington  that  I  am  aware  of;  nor  was  I  a  party  to 
any  communications  between  them  and  any  other  member  of  the 
Government  other  than  the  Secretary  of  State.  My  own  intercourse 
with  th.'  Southern  Commissioners  was  conducted  entirely  with  Judge 
M.  J.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  one  of  them.  The  material  portions  of 
the  communications  on  my  part  with  the  Secretary  of  State  (Gov. 
Seward)  are  embodied  in  two  letters  written  to  him  in  April,  186 1, 
and  which  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  under  the  Constitution  adopted  at  Montgomery, 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  May,  1861.  These  letters  are  pub- 
lished in  a  collection  of  public  papers  made  by  Mr.  McPherson  of 
Washington  City. 

Since  1861  I  have  read  statements  by  some  of  the  colleagues  of 
Gov.  Seward  in  the  Cabinet  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  expedition  against  Sumter  in  186 1  which  precipi- 
tated the  civil  war.  I  assume  that  prior  to  the  15th  March,  1861, 
there  had  been  a  resolution  of  the  President  and  Cabinet  to  evacuate 
Sumter,  and  for  this  there  was  the  sanction  of  the  highest  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  including  Major  Anderson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort;  that  about  the  15th  March,  1861,  the  Southern 
Commissioners  had  made  a  demand  for  the  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federate States  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
that  they  were  awaiting  a  reply.  On  that  day  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  of 
the  Suprenie  Court  of  the  United  States,  visited  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Treasury  and  the  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Bates)  to  expose 
to  them  the  impediments  to  the  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  immediate 
coercion  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  existing  acts  cf  Congress.  Congress  had 
adjourned  without  declaring  or  providing  the  instruments  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  policy.  The  conviction  of  Justice  Nelson 
was,  that  an  inflexible  adherence  to  a  policy  cf  moderation  and  of 
peace  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  restoration  cf  tlie  Union  in  all  of  its 
integrity,  and  would  strengthen  the  bonds  that  had  united  the  people  ; 
that  the  superior  power  of  the  United  States,  the  intimate  and  familiar 
connections  of  the  peoples  of  the  different  States,  their  common  his- 
tory and  material  interests,  imposed  upon  the  Government  an  impera- 
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tive  obligation  to  display  a  generous,  forbearing,  indulgent  and 
patient  spirit  of  endurance  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion  of 
secession  and  to  recompose  the  Union.  During  the  term  of  the 
Supreme  Court  he  had  very  carefully  examined  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  enable  him  to  attain  his  conclusions,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  had  consulted  the  Chief-Justice  upon  the  questions  which 
his  examination  had  suggested.  His  conclusion  was,  that  without 
very  serious  violations  of  Constitution  and  statute,  coercion  could  not 
be  successfully  effected  by  the  Executive  department.  I  had  made  a 
similar  examination,  and  I  concurred  in  his  conclusions  and  opinions. 
As  he  was  returning  from  his  visit  to  the  State  Department  we 
casually  met,  and  he  informed  me  of  what  he  had  done.  He  said  he 
had  spoken  to  these  officers  at  large  ;  that  he  was  received  with 
respect  and  listened  to  with  attention  by  all,  with  approbation  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
that  the  Secretary  had  expressed  gratification  to  find  so  many  impedi- 
ments to  the  disturbance  of  peace,  and  only  wished  there  had  been 
more.  He  stated  that  the  Secretary  told  him  that  there  was  a  present 
cause  of  embarrassment :  that  the  Southern  Commissioners  had  de- 
manded recognition,  and  a  refusal  would  lead  to  irritation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  Southern  States,  and  would  cause  a  counter  irritation 
and  excitement  in  the  Northern  States,  prejudicial  to  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment. Justice  Nelson  suggested  I  might  be  of  service.  T  accom- 
panied him  to  his  room  at  the  National  Hotel,  where  v/e  considered 
what  was  the  proper  course  to  be  taken. 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  to  return  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  recommend  to  Gov.  Seward  to  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioners  ;  that  under  all  appropriate  reservations,  to  announce 
to  the  Commissioners  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  for  a 
friendly  adjustment ;  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  that  of 
conciliation,  and  their  determination  was  to  spare  no  effort  to  avoid 
collisions  or  to  disturb  the  jDcace  of  the  country ;  and  to  place  before 
the  Commissioners  and  the  country  the  declaration  that  every  effort 
would  be  made,  and  that  the  utmost  forbearance  on  its  part  would  be 
manifested,  before  resorting  to  any  extreme  or  hostile  measure  ;  that 
such  a  course  would  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  Southern 
States  which  had  not  seceded,  and  that  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas  would  cooperate  with 
influence  to  sustain  them ;  that  a  contrary  course  would  produce  the 
alienation  of  those  States.  We  did  return  and  enforce  this  counsel. 
The  Secretary  was  much  impressed,  and  was  probably  convinced. 
He  said:  "I  wish  I  could  do  it.  See  Montgomery  Blair  —  see  Mr. 
Bates  —  see  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.  I  wish  you  would.  They  are  all 
Southern  men:  convince  them.  No,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  would  consent  to  it.  If  Jeff.  Davis  had  known  the  state 
of  things  here,  he  would  not  have  sent  those  Commissioners  ;  the 
evacuation  of  Sumter  is  as  much  as  the  Administration  can  bear." 
He  took  up  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  whom  he  described  as 
a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  and  read  a  portion  in  which  Mr.  Weed 
spoke  of  the  conclusion  to  evacuate  Sumter,  and  its  probable  influence 
on  the  public  mind  and  the  success  of  the  Administration  distrustfully. 
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I  concurred  in  the  conclusion  that  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  involved 
responsibility,  and  stated  that  there  could  not  be  too  much  caution  in 
the  adoption  of  measures  so  as  not  to  shock  or  to  irritate  the  public 
sentiment,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  was  sufficient  for  the 
present  in  that  direction.  I  stated  I  wquld  see  the  Commissioners, 
and  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Davis  to  that  effect.  I  asked  him  what  I 
should  say  to  him  as  to  Sumter  and  as  to  Pickens.  He  authorised  me 
to  say  that  before  that  letter  could  reach  him  he  would  learn  by  tele- 
gram that  the  order  for  the  evacuation  of  Sumter  had  been  made. 
He  said  the  condition  of  Pickens  was  satisfactory,  and  there  would 
be  no  change  made  there. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Crawford  that  day,  not  having  had  any  inter- 
course previously.  I  did  not  find  him  easy  or  ready  to  assent.  It 
was  only  after  some  discussion  and  the  expression  of  some  objections 
that  he  consented.  He  required  me  to  place  in  writing  the  informa- 
tion I  gave  him,  and  my  personal  belief  that  it  was  accurate.  The 
writing  I  made  was  exhibited  to  Justice  Nelson  before  its  delivery, 
and  was  approved  by  him.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation  I  told 
Judge  Crav.'ford  that  it  was  fair  to  tell  him  that  the  opinion  at 
Washington  was  the  secession  movements  were  short-lived,  that  his 
government  would  wither  under  sunshine,  and  that  the  effect  of  these 
measures  might  be  as  supposed  ;  that  they  might  have  a  contrary 
influence,  but  that  I  did  not  consider  the  effect.  I  wanted  above  all 
other  things  peace.  I  was  willing  to  accept  whatever  peace  might 
bring,  v/hether  union  or  disunion.  I  did  not  look  beyond  peace. 
Pie  said  he  was  willing  to  take  all  the  risks  of  sunshine.  I  communi- 
cated in  writing  to  Gov.  Seward  what  I  had  written  for  Judge  Craw- 
ford, and  here  I  supposed  my  functions  had  ended.  Five  days  were 
specified  in  my  writing  as  the  term  in  which  the  evacuation  would  be 
made.  These  elapsed  without  anything  being  done,  and  Judge  Craw- 
ford called  on  me  for  the  reason  ;  this  occasioned  two  other  interviews 
with  the  Secretary.  Justice  Nelson  was  still  in  Washington,  and  was 
present  at  both.  The  last  was  full  and  satisfactory.  The  Secretary 
was  buoyant  and  sanguine  ;  he  spoke  of  his  ability  to  carry  through  his 
policy  with  confidence.  He  accounted  for  the  delay  as  accidental 
and  not  involving  the  integrity  of  his  assurances  that  the  evacuation 
would  take  place,  and  that  I  should  know  whenever  any  change  was 
made  in  the  resolution  in  reference  to  Sumter  or  to  Pickens.  I  re- 
peated this  assurance  in  writing  to  Judge  Crawford,  and  informed 
Gov.  Seward  in  writing  what  I  had  said. 

Justice  Nelson  left  Washington  on  the  day  of  the  last  interview, 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  eminently  praiseworthy  efforts. 
Before  his  departure  I  inquired  of  him  as  to  my  own  course.  He 
advised  to  continue  until  the  evacuation  of  Sumter,  and  to  desist 
then  from  further  connection.  To  the  inquiry,  could  I  rely  upon  the 
Secretary,  his  answer  was  :  "  He  will  not  deceive  you." 

About  the  last  of  March,  1861,  Judge  Crawford  brought  to  me  a 
telegram  from  Gov.  Pickens  dated  at  Charleston.  Its  import  was 
that  Major  Lamon  (of  the  President's  household),  had  visited  Sumter 
and  returned  to  Charleston  ;  that  he  said  he  came  from  the  President 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort,  and  had  told  him  that  the  fort 
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would  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  he  returned,  and  that  nothing  had 
been  heard  from  him.  I  left  this  with  Gov.  Seward,  who  appointed 
about  the  I  St  of  April  to  give  me  a  reply.  At  this  time  he  told  me 
the  President  was  concerned  about  the  contents  of  the  telegram  — 
there  was  a  point  cf  honor  involved  ;  that  Lanion  had  no  agency 
from  him,  nor  title  to  speak  ;  that  the  President  had  sent  Major 
Lamon  to  the  Secretary's  office,  and  desired  me  to  interrogate  him, 
so  as  to  satisfy  Gov.  P.  I  declined  this,  and  inquired  of  Gov.  Seward 
relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Sumter.  Without  answering,  he  wrote : 
"The  President  may  desire  to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  but  would  not  do 
so  without  notice  to  Gov.  Pickens."  I  asked  him  whether  the  Presi- 
dent intended  to  make  an  attempt  to  supply  Fort  Sumter.  He 
ansv/ered :  "  I  think  not.  His  ears  are  open  to  everybody,  and  they 
fill  them  with  plans  for  the  supply  of  Sumter.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
attempt  it.  There  is  no  intention  to  reinforce  it."  I  told  him  that 
the  evacuation  of  Sumter  had  been  regarded  as  a  settled  matter,  and 
that  there  was  great  restiveness  already  at  the  delay ;  that  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  would  be  regarded  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
conclusion  to  do  so,  and  might  lead  to  an  immediate  bombardment ; 
and  that  I  would  not  recommend  an  answer  that  did  not  express  the 
purpose  of  the  Government.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he 
said  :  "  I  must  see  the  President."  Pie  left  me  in  his  office,  and  was 
absent  for  some  time.  On  his  return  he  changed  the  paper  so  as  to 
express,  "  The  President  will  not  attempt  to  supply  Sumter  without 
notice  to  Gov.  Pickens."  I  asked  him  whether  I  was  to  understand 
there  had  been  a  change  in  his  former  communications,  Plis  answeS" 
was,  "  None." 

This  closed  my  personal  intercourse  with  the  Secretary  cf  State. 
The  movement  of  troops  and  war-vessels,  the  current  reports  of  some 
active  movements,  induced  Judge  Crawford  to  call  upon  me  again 
about  the  end  of  this  week.  I  addressed  the  Secretary  a  letter  refer- 
ring to  our  previous  intercourse,  to  the  assurances  I  had  given,  to  the 
urgency  of  the  Commissioners.  I  referred  to  the  unsettled  conditions 
existing,  and  that  this  blindman's-buff  of  Government  struggling  on 
too  far  would  bring  a  general  overturn.  I  asked  him  to  digest  some 
plan  for  preventing  collisions,  and  proffered  my  aid  even  so  far  as  to 
go  to  Montgomery  to  make  some  arrangement. 

On  Sunday,  April  8th,  I  received  an  >  .ivelope  covering  a  parcel  of 
paper  with  the  words,  "  Faith  fully  kept  as  to  Sumter  —  wait  and  see," 
v.'ith  thanks  for  other  suggestions  which  would  be  considered. 

The  Commissioners  during  this  week  called  for  an  answer  to  their 
letter  of  the  15th  of  March,  E.nd  received  one  of  that  date  with  the 
information  it  had  been  awaiting  their  call  at  any  time.  They  were 
very  angry,  and  prepared  an  address  quite  denunciatory  in  its  terms, 
and  alluded  to  this  intercourse  with  him  through  me.  I  had  not  given 
the  name  of  Gov.  Seward  to  them,  nor  authorised  them  to  regard  him 
as  my  author  for  anything  I  had  said,  though  I  was  aware  of  the  fact 
tliat  he  was  so  regarded.  I  objected  to  this  part  of  their  address,  and 
Judge  Crawford  removed  the  parts  objected  to.  My  intercourse  with 
the  Commissioners  terminated  here,  and  had  not  extended  at  any  time 
beyond  what  is  stated  in  this  letter. 
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On  Thursday  (12th  of  April,  1861)  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Wm.  L. 
Hodge,  of  Washington,  that  President  Lincoln  had  said  that  day  there 
were  no  vessels  of  war  in  the  fleet  that  had  sailed  for  Charleston  ;  that 
the  object  of  the  fleet  was  to  ascertain  whether  unarmed  vessels  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  in  their  own  fort 
would  be  molested.  On  the  same  day  a  telegram  was  left  at  my  house 
from  Gen.  Beauregard,  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  (who  were 
gone),  to  the  effect  that  he  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  Sumter, 
and  if  not  yielded,  he  should  proceed  to  reduce  it.  I  supposed  (as  I 
afterwards  learned,  correctly)  that  Gen.  Beauregard's  intentions  had 
been  determined  by  the  approach  of  the  fleet  and  the  opinion  that  it 
was  destined  to  relieve  the  fort.  Upon  this  impression  I  called  at 
the  office  and  the  house  of  Gov.  Seward,  but  was  informed  he  was  not 
at  home.  I  then  asked  to  see  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  his  assistant. 
I  told  him  of  the  information  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Hodge  and 
from  the  telegram,  and  asked  for  leave  to  telegraph  the  information 
of  Mr.  Hodge  as  a  fact  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  and  that  I  thought  it 
would  prevent  his  proposed  action.  Mr.  Seward  made  a  memorandum 
of  my  conversation  and  promised  to  see  me  in  the  evening.  He  did 
not  come.  Gen.  Beauregard's  telegram  was  carried  to  Senator  Stephen 
A.  Douglass,  and  he  directed  it  should  be  left  for  me,  and  thus  I 
became  acquainted  with  it. 

The  following  day  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  commenced.  We 
heard  of  it  at  ^^'ashington  City  on  Saturday.  On  that  day  I  wrote  to 
Gov.  Seward  to  explain  to  me  how  that  occurrence  took  place,  and 
delivered  the  letter  myself  at  his  door-sill.  One  week  after  I  repeated 
the  letter  and  delivered  it  at  the  same  place.  In  the  last  letter  I  told 
him  that  unless  he  replied,  the  confidence  between  us  was  dissolved. 
No  reply  was  given  to  either.  My  letter  to  Gen.  Davis  at  Montgomery 
will  explain  itself.  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  my  first  letter  to  my  friend, 
Justice  Nelson,  and  his  reference  to  that  portion  of  my  letter  is,  "  Of 
course  your  statement  is  true." 

The  publications  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Welles,  Mr.  Blair, 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  relative  to  these  movements, 
elucidate  facts  that  were  obscure  at  that  time,  and  have  afforded  an 
explanation  of  circumstances  which  were  unintelligible  to  me  when 
my  first  letter  to  Gov.  Seward  was  written.  I  have  no  design  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  of  Gov.  Seward's  merits  as  a  member  of  the 
government  or  a  citizen  of  the  country.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that 
from  the  clouded  and  gloomy  sky  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet,  he  alone 
shed  a  ray  of  light  in  this  the  darkest  hour  of  the  republic.  I  believe 
that  he  earnestly  desired  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  prepared  to  accomplish  it  by  the  use  of  his  influence. 
The  majority  of  the  cabinet  determined  to  make  a  display  of  what  was 
termed  in  the  cant  of  that  da}',  "  Jacksonian  energy."  In  military  and 
in  civil  life  Gen.  Jackson  moved  at  the  right  time,' at  the  right  place, 
in  the  right  manner,  and  with  force.  The  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
moved  at  the  wrong  time,  at  the  wrong  place,  in  the  worst  manner, 
without  force.  The  career  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  one  of  rapid,  entire, 
and  complete  triumph  or  victory.  The  cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln  pre- 
cipitated a  long,  calamitous,  destructive,  implacable  civil  war  which 
might  have  been  avoided.     Twelve  years  of  experience  enable  us  to 
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compute  the  claims  of  their  resokition  for  coercion  and  war  to  appro- 
bation. Six  hundred  thousand  men  —  many  of  them  brave  and  good 
—  have  perished  in  tlae  field,  camp  or  hospital.  Billions  of  State  and 
national  debt  rest  like  a  nightmare  on  property  and  industry.  The 
military  appetite  for  spoil,  booty  and  prize-money  pervades  the  civil 
service  of  the  Union  and  States,  municipal  and  commercial  corpora- 
tions, and  besets  you  in  all  the  walks  of  civil  society,  so  as  to  destroy 
confidence  and  to  render  property  insecure.  In  some  States  healthful 
industry,  confident  calculations,  content,  repose,  and  assurance  of 
the  future  have  disappeared.  In  their  stead  doulocratic  govern- 
ments have  been  established  by  militarj^  force,  where  corruption,  dis- 
honesty, craft  and  greed  bear  sway,  by  employing  for  instruments 
ignorance,  imbecility,  servility,  and  incapacity  for  orderly  govern- 
ment. The  reign  of  constitutions,  clear  and  written  law,  ancient 
custom,  of  justice  and  right,  has  been  impaired,  and  through  the  land 
there  are  perplexity  and  fear  of  change.  The  vanity  which  claims 
admiration  for  counsels  producing  such  fruits,  to  me  is  not  more 
respectable  than  that  of  the  incendiary  who  to  be  notorious  fired  the 
temple  in  which  his  family  and  fellow-citizens  worshipped. 

Some  ten  days  ago  the  draught  of  this  letter  was  finished.  In  that 
I  find  the  following  sentences  :  "  Were  I  called  on  to  designate  the 
most  illust'-'i^us  citizen  of  this  republic,  I  should  assign  that  rank  to 
Mr.  Justice  Nelson.  Were  I  required  to  specify  the  act  of  his  long, 
useful  and  honorable  career  that  entitled  him  to  that  conspicuous 
position,  I  should  point  to  the  unwearied,  strenuous  and  enlightened 
effort  to  preserve  his  countr}'  from  the  scourge  of  a  civil  war."  It 
was  almost  with  a  feeling  of  congratulation  that  the  intelligence  he 
was  removed  to  thr.t  jDlace  where  just  men  are  made  perfect,  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  death,  was  received  by  me. 

In  one  of  the  publications  it  is  stated  that  Gov.  Seward's  intercourse 
was  with  me,  "  a  leading  secessionist,"  and  the  inference  is  conveyed 
that  the  Secretary  was  guilty  in  holding  such  intercourse.  It  is  my 
habit  to  bear  my  own  burdens,  and  I  shall  relieve  the  Secretary  from 
this  one.  I  was  not  a  leading  secessionist,  nor  a  secessionist  at  all. 
In  November,  iS6o,  letters  of  mine  were  published  in  Alabama,  in 
which  I  declared,  "  No  man,  no  body  of  men  is  authorised  to  arouse 
the  evil  passions,  the  restless  desires,  the  factions,  proscription,  hate, 
revenge,  incident  to  revolution  ;  nor  to  disturb  the  clear  and  written 
law,  the  deep-trod  footmarks  of  ancient  custom,  the  healthful  industry, 
the  confident  calculations,  the  faith,  duty,  quiet  content,  repose  of  civil 
society,  upon  grievances  speculative  or  contingent,  or  upon  apprehen- 
sion of  perils  that  are  not  imminent  and  beyond  the  reach  of  regular 
and  constitutional  modes  of  redress."  "  That  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  does  not  afford  sufficient  ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union."  "That  separate  State  action  will  result  in  the  defeat  and 
discredit  of  every  measure  for  reparation  or  security."  In  December, 
iS6o,  I  called  upon  President  Buchanan  and  informed  him  that  I 
regarded  the  movements  going  on  in  the  Southern  States  for  secession 
as  fraught  with  disaster  and  danger,  and  that  the  necessity  for  meas- 
ures to  prevent  them  was  urgent.  My  counsel  was  that  he  procure 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country  to  attend  the  conventions  thL.t 
were  about  to  assemble,  so  that  the  opponents  of  those  measures  of 
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secession  might  be  strengthened.  The  men  suggested  included  Presi- 
dents Fillmore  and  Pierce,  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bell,  Ewing,  Bronson, 
Rives,  Everett,  Douglass,  and  among  others  Mr.  Gushing.  Mr. 
Gushing  was  sent  to  South  Carolina,  on  tliis  mission,  without  other 
result.  In  January,  1861,  Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  who  describes  me 
as  a  leading  secessionist,  called  on  me  to  resign  my  office  as  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  Alabama 
to  confront  secession.  I  told  him  I  had  meditated  it,  but  had  been 
assured  that  it  was  not  necessary,  and  that  now  it  was  too  late.  He 
assented  to  this  after  reading  letters  I  showed  to  him.  I  proposed 
to  him  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  answer  a  letter  I  would  address  him, 
in  which  he  should  define  his  principles  of  administration  and  quiet 
the  apprehension  and  panic  that  were  prevailing  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  that  I  should  be  permitted  to  publish  it ;.  that  I  would  not  address 
the  letter  unless  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  previously 
obtained.  Mr.  Blair  was  furnished  with  my  published  letters,  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  A  few  days  there- 
after Mr.  Blair  brought  me  a  letter  addressed  to  John  A.  Gilmer,  which 
he  said  was  intended  for  me  ;  and  though  I  had  never  before  been 
addressed  by  that  or  any  other  name  than  the  one  signed  to  this  letter, 
I  read  it.  It  was  that,  upon  a  consultation  with  his  friends,  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  for  him  (Mr.  L.)  to  anticipate  his  inaugural. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  I  had  at  one  time  a  clumsy  sort  cf  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  President  himself.  My  reading  and  my  reflec- 
tion had  taught  me  that  there  had  been  no  state  and  no  society  in 
which  there  had  not  been  civil  dissensions  arising  from  the  collisions 
of  the  passions  and  interests  of  large  sections  of  the  people,  and 
that  there  probably  never  would  be  a  state  or  a  society  which  would 
not  experience  them.  Statesmanship,  according  to  my  judgment, 
consisted  in  the  guiding  of  the  State  through  such  calamitous  periods, 
so  as  to  avoid  a  permanent  breach  in  the  bonds  that  united  the 
society.  The  titles  to  fame  which  Solon,  Publicola,  Sully,  and  William 
of  Orange  present  to  posterity,  arise  from  their  successful  states- 
manship of  this  kind.  Whether  those  who  had  the  control  of  the 
American  Union  can  furnish  such  titles,  it  does  not  belong  to  me  to 
determine,  nor  to  discuss  here. 

I  am  very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Campbell. 


In  addition  to  this  valuable  document,  a  large  mass  of  material 
has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Company's  office,  much  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  examined,  endorsed  and  filed  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
without  adequate  assistance  to  accomplish  this  end  immediately,  and 
to  acknowledge  their  receipt,  the  following  catalogue,  as  far  as  pre- 
pared, is  published,  that  contributors  may  know  that  the  articles  sent 
will  be  preserved  and  utilised  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  who  sympathise  with  and  feel  able  to  assist  us,  whether 
with  documents,  papers,  records,  or  money,  are  respectfully  requested 
to  contribute,  and  their  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

The  following  are  portions  of  the  material  furnished  : 

From  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  of  Columbus,  Mississippi  —  Papers 
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appertaining  mostly  to  the  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Order, 
circular  and  letter-book  of  the  Corps  from  its  organisation  ;  tri-monthly 
returns;  organisation  reports  of  Army  of  Tennessee;  orders  ;  official 
reports  of  battles  of  corps,  division,  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders for  several  battles. 

From  R.  F.  Mayer,  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  —  Original 
letter  from  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Jan.  22d,  1864,  giving  part  of  the 
services  of  Gen.  Henry  Heth's  military  history,  and  commending  him 
to  R.  M.  T.  Flunter.  Original  letter  from  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson,  Sept. 
23d,  1S62,  recommending  to  Adjt.-Gen.  Cooper  Maj.  E.  F.  Paxton  for 
promotion  as  Brig.-Gen.  of  Gen,  C.  F.  Winder's  brigade.  Twenty- 
eight  Confederate  States  Treasury  notes,  of  different  denominations, 
of  issues  from  $500  to  fifty  cents. 

From  J.  C.  Pickett  —  Inventory  of  property  of  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  Confederate  States,  Dec.  12th,  1873.  Copies  of  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  mission  to  Canada  of  Messrs.  Clay,  Holcombe 
and  Thompson,  with  the  exception  of  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
to  Mr.  Holcombe,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Chesapeake  affair. 
Copies  of  monograph  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederate  States  ; 
certificates  of  engravers  in  England  of  its  genuineness.  Sigillogia. 
His  letter  in  relation  to  the  papers  in  his  possession.  Copies  of 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict  between  Labor  and 
Capital."  A  brief  summary  of  the  chief  causes  and  results  of  the  late 
civil  war  in  the  United  States. 

From  Miss  Heartlv  Graham,  of  Richmond  city — Sundry  maps 
of  the  battle-fields,  reconnoissances  and  defences  of  Richmond  and 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

From  Mrs.  S.  J.  Le  Faucheur,  of  Norfolk,  Va. —  Copies  of  order 
of  President  Jeff.  Davis  to  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  approving  action  of 
Gen.  Johnston  relative  to  the  basis  of  agreement  between  himself  and 
Gen.  Sherman.  Subsequent  publication  of  further  orders  for  execu- 
tion of  this  agreement.  Telegram  of  Gen.  John  C.  Breckenridge, 
Secretary  of  War,  to  Gen.  Johnston,  informing  hiai  of  the  President's 
approval  of  his  surrender  on  the  terms  agreed  on.  Letter  from 
President  Davis  to  Gen.  Bragg  relative  to  care  and  transportation  of 
supplies.  Case  of  J.  Madison  Day  vs.  Thompson,  Meion  and  others 
in  Supreme  Court  of  United  States  for  recovery  of  property  confis- 
cated to  United  States  belonging  to  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  who  had 
mortgaged  it  for  debt  four  years  prior  to  the  Rebellion. 

From  Judge  John  A.  Campbell  —  Statement  of  his  connection 
with  the  correspondence  and  incidents  relative  to  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Sumter  in  1861  which  precipitated  the  Civil  War. 

From  Mary  S.  Hill — Battles  from  North  Anna  River,  including 
that  of  Cold  Harbor.  An  article  on  Military  Commissions.  An 
article  on  Pascagoulas  Neutral  Ground  and  trip  to  Richmond,  and 
visit  to  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  description  of  scenes  then 
witnessed.  Extracts  from  Cooke's  Life  of  Gen.  Lee  and  Swinton's 
Army  of  Potomac,  taken  from  Daily  Picayune  of  Nov.  2,  1873. 

From  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  —  His  address  before  Southern  His- 
torical Society  on  29th  of  October,  1873. 

From  various  tinhiown  sources  —  Account  of  a  Confederate  steamer 
at  Gibraltar.     Foreshadowing  of  the  struggle  at  Corinth.     The  Nash- 
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ville — what  became  of  this  Confederate  armed  vessel.  The  fall  of 
Fort  Pulaski.  Building  of  three  iron-clad  monitors  for  the  United 
States  Government.  Confederate  privateer  in  the  Chinese  seas. 
Orders  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  to  suppress  the  Neu>  Orleans  Crescent. 
To  provide  supplies  for  the  destitute  in  New  Orleans.  The  Gulf 
Mortar  Fleet,  Commander  David  S.  Porter.  Names  of  vessels  and 
officers  assisted  by  Com.  Farragut's  Gulf  Squadron.  Account  of  the 
battle  ot  Shiloh.  Chicago  Tribune's  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Southern  country.  Federal  reports  from  Nashville.  Reports  from 
the  Memphis  Appeal.  Threatened  assault  on  Savannah.  To  the 
memoiy  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  Abandonment  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department.  Skirmish  at  Savannah.  Accounts  of  other  move- 
ments of  troops.  Proclamation  of  Maj.-Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in  New 
Orleans;  also  of  Provost-Marshal  Jonas  H.  French  ;  comments  of 
True  Delia  of  New  Orleans  thereupon.  From  Corinth  ;  the  enemy 
drawing  nearer ;  Skirmish  at  Elk  River ;  Confederates  victorious.  Nor- 
folk evacuated  ;  Navy -yard  at  Gosport  burned  ;  Virginia,  formerly  the 
Merrimac,  burnt  on  Craney  Island  and  blown  up.  Butler's  proclama- 
tion against  ladies  of  New  Orleans  ;  his  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
churches  from  observing  a  day  ot  fasting  and  prayer.  Occupation  of 
New  Orleans  by  Gen.  Butler  ;  how  his  headquarters  were  guarded  and 
his  cannon  placed  ;  how  the  Custom  House-  and  Mint  were  occupied. 
The  paper  called  the  ^/^^r/;;^  A  t-a'^'/'^j' suppressed  and  its  property 
confiscated,  and  the  editor  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  and  take 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  be  confined  in  Fort  Jackson, 
Louisiana.  The  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski.  Proclamations  of  Gen.  Butler  sup- 
pressing the  New  Orleans  Bee  and  Delta,  and  relative  to  the  exchange 
of  the  notes  of  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the  banks  for  Confederate 
notes.  More  about  the  iron-clad  Virginia,  formerly  the  Merriinac ; 
Visit  to  the  wreck  ;  Armament  of  the  Merrimac  and  number  of  her 
crew  ;  How  the  Merrimac  was  to  have  been  run  down  by  the  steamer 
Vanderbilt.  Raids  around  Richmond  ;  Fighting  at  Battery  No.  9. 
Death  of  Captain  Chas.  F.  Mcintosh,  of  Virginia,  formerly  of  U.  S. 
Navy ;  died  from  wounds  received  in  the  steam  battery  Louisiana, 
which  he  commanded  at  the  forts  defending  the  river  approach  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  The  necessity  which  induced  the  evacuation  of 
York  Town.  Engagement  with  the  Rebel  batteries  near  Richmond  ; 
Repulse  of  iron-clad  U.  S.  gunboats.  Outline  of  Napoleon's  plan  of 
intervention  through  M.  Mercier,  the  French  Minister,  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Davis  ;  Secret  of  M.  Mercier's  mission  to  Richmond.  The 
Union  of  the  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution.  T\\^  Alerrimac 
and  Monitor;  Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  battle  between  these  two 
iron-clads.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Message 
of  President  Lincoln  on  the  subject.  Gen.  ^^'infield  Scott  retires  to 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  Comments  on  Gen.  Hunter's  order  t© 
liberate  the  slaves  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  South  C;irolina,  from  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune.  A  Female  Traitor,  "so-called."  Trip  of 
steamer  Mattano  up  Savannah  River  to  carry  a  flag  of  truce,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  arming  of  the  negroes  to  fight  in  the  Yankee  army. 

From  G.  W.  Archer,  Churchville,  Md. —  A  large  munber  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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IV. —  The  Squire  goes  inter  Law  and  inter  Politics,  and  what 

CAME    OF    IT. 

WHEN  Squire  Sampsel  left  our  camp  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
political  excitement,  and  political  excitements  in  the  mines 
were  conducted  about  in  the  same  manner  all  other  excitements 
were,  namely,  in  the  extremest  style.  For  some  years  the  great  dis- 
tinguishing trait  that  elevated  one  man  above  the  others  in  the  mines 
was  personal  strength.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  joined  with  personal 
bravery ;  but  the  man  who  stood  a  head  above  his  fellows  in"  stature, 
stood  so  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  mass.  If  besides  he 
had  performed  any  daring  feat  —  had  in  contest  with  Indians  or  the 
grizzly,  or  with  his  fellows,  met  odds  and  won,  he  was  a  hero  and 
natural  chief.  Party  politics  did  not  run  very  high,  for  such  a  man 
could  be  elected  in  spite  of  politics.  In  fact  there  was  but  one  party 
in  the  State,  the  "good  old  Democratic  party,"  as  its  adherents  called 
it,  and  for  a  long  time  all  oppositions  were  rather  personal  than 
political.  Sometimes  the  Whig  party  made  a  stand  on  "  strong  men," 
and  elected  some  of  them,  but  the  organisations  against  Democracy 
did  not  accomplish  much. 

Squire  Sampsel  was  a  devout  Democrat.  "Thar  is  but  one  great 
man,"  he  has  often  been  heard  to  assert,  "  and  that  air  man  is  Gineral 
Jackson  ;  I'll  go  my  pile  outer  him  all  the  time."  Joined  to  his 
Democracy  the  Squire  stood  six  feet  three  in  his  socks,  with  a  corres- 
ponding development;  and  furthermore,  he  had  "fit  with  wild 
beesteses,"  had  slain  his  Indian,  and  upset  "  Red,"  the  crowning 
glory  of  all.  The  consequence  was  the  Squire  was  popular.  He 
17 
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could  drink  as  much  whiskey  as  any  one  in  the  township,  and  his 
stentorian  laugh  could  be  heard  at  as  great  a  distance  as  any  living 
man's  ;  consequently  he  would  make  a  good  ofificer.  The  Squire's 
ambition  was  not  very  exalted  —  unless  he  wished  to  use  the  first  step 
as  the  means  of  ascent  to  others. ,  He  had  received  the  title  of  Squire 
or  Judge  from  his  predilection  for  the  law.  No  doubt  his  mind  had 
often  dreamed  of  the  time  when  he  could  indulge  to  bis  heart's  desire 
his  love  for  lawsuits  without  their  expense  ;  and  an  election  for  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  offered  the  opportunity.  He  never  doubted  his 
own  abi'lity  to  fill  any  position  with  credit,  and  the  public  are  disposed 
to  take  a  man  at  his  own  estimation  of  himself  until  he  is  tested. 
Those  who  should  have  known  and  did  know  his  ability  were  willing 
to  vote  for  him,  for  various  reasons  :  some,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  fun  ; 
some  were  indifferent,  because  they  expected  to  leave  soon,  and  it 
made  no  difference  to  them  who  held  the  office  ;  some  because  they 
thought  he  was  a  pretty  good  fellow,  and  it  didn't  require  much  to 
make  a  Justice  anyhow. 

He  entered  into  the  canvass  with  infinite  gusto  ;  he  threw  his  soul 
into  his  election.  He  visited  every  miner  in  his  camp,  every  store  or 
saloon  keeper.  His  peculiarities  were  unknown  to  them,  and  his 
better  qualities  alone  were  brought  forward.  He  had  a  warm  sup- 
porter in  Woodgate,  who  was  very  popular,  and  so  was  elected  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  township  of  San  Antace.  It  was  a  grand  triumph 
for  the  Squire.  The  boys,  half  of  them  pretty  boozy  on  election-day, 
caught  the  infection  of  his  laugh,  and  the  Justice-elect  was  with  his 
burly  frame  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  unconscious  of  the 
load  of  ignorance,  stupidity  and  self-conceit  they  carried.  They  were 
not  alone  in  this,  however  ;  the  same  thing  occurs  very  frequently  in 
our  elections,  and  sometimes  on  a  much  grander  scale.  But  the 
Squire's  ambition  was  gratified  ;  he  was  in  law  and  in  politics.  He 
had  put  his  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  political  ladder. 

One  of  his  most  bitter  opponents  was  his  old  enemy  Regan,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  Squire's  interference  in  his  family  difficulties 
nor  his  subsequent  threat ;  and  while  his  opposition  had  called  out  a 
stronger  vote  from  all  but  Regan's  own  class,  yet  this  opposition  had 
roused  the  Squire  to  a  pitch  of  anger  that  had  more  than  once 
threatened  a  war  of  factions.  The  Squire  after  his  election  still 
cherished  his  wrath.  He  w-as  not  magnanimous,  and  Regan  had 
reason  to  fear  if  he  ever  fell  in  his  power.  The  very  day  the  Squire 
went  to  Slumgullion  Hill  to  qualify,  on  his  return  he  was  fired  at 
from  behind  some  chaparral.  No  vestige  of  the  person  who  fired 
was  found,  but  the  Squire  always  asserted  it  was  Regan.  The  day  he 
entered  upon  office  was  a  grand  day  for  the  Squire.  lie  had  procured 
at  great  expense  a  large  sign,  which  was  placed  over  his  office-door  — 
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and  in  front  of  this  sign  he  would  meditatively  stand  and  spell  out 
the  words  for  the  edification  of  the  passers-by  and  his  own  proud- 
delight. 

Regan  was  in  town  that  day.  Slightly  intoxicated,  he  observed  the 
actions  of  the  Squire  and  the  amusement  of  the  lookers-on.  He 
passed  by  several  times  and  made  some  insulting  allusion  to  the 
Squire's  conduct,  which  only  brought  on  Sampsel's  cheek  a  higher 
color  and  a  shrug  of  contempt.  At  last,  emboldened  by  the  Squire's 
silence  and  a  few  more  drams,  he  passed  by  the  ofifice  ;  and  there  sat 
the  Squire,  his  books  before  him,  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  and  his 
docket  opened  to  the  blank  pages.  Regan  laughed  an  insulting  laugh 
and  used  an  opprobrious  epithet ;  the  Squire  sat  in  silent  dignity. 
Regan  entered  the  office,  uttering  frightful  oaths.  The  Squire  ordered 
the  officer  to  put  him  out.  The  officer  hesitated,  when  the  Squire  rose, 
in  three  strides  reached  the  burly  ruffian,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar, 
gave  him  a  jerk  that  brought  him  to  the  knees  ;  then  by  the  seat  of 
his  breeches  raised  him  above  his  head  as  though  he  were  a  child, 
and  bearing  him  to  the  door  kicking,  cursing  and  twisting  in  his 
hands,  gave  him  a  toss  in  the  road  with  such  force  that  the  fellow  lay 
for  some  moments  stunned  and  unconscious.  When  he  did  get  up,  it 
was  in  a  state  of  sullen  rage.  He  took  several  heavy  drams  after  that 
and  started  for  his  cabin.  On  his  way  he  went  to  our  camp,  and 
entering  the  house  of  Farilla,  had  in  very  brutal  terms  ordered  his 
wife  to  her  cabin.  Fearing  some  violence,  Mrs.  Farilla  had  followed 
the  couple.  No  sooner  had  they  reached  their  own  cabin  than  he 
began  to  beat  the  defenceless  woman,  and  Mrs.  Farilla  ran  to  our 
claim  to  urge  us  to  rescue  her.  He  still  was  beating  her  when  we 
arrived.  She  was  bleeding  and  senseless.  He  turned  on  us  in  fury, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  many  efforts  Jim  Andrews  at  last  got  a  heavy 
blow  on  his  head  with  a  pick-handle  which  stunned  him.  He  was  tied, 
and  we  bore  Mrs.  Regan,  still  bleeding  and  unconscious,  to  Charley's 
house.  Her  face  was  beaten  to  a  jelly.  He  had  torn  off  much  of  her 
clothing,  and  her  body  was  black  and  blue  where  his  heavy  boots  had 
been  used  upon  her. 

We  sent  Woodgate  ahead  to  have  a  complaint  entered  in  the  Squire's 
court,  and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  we  started  with  him  as  prisoner 
to  San  Antace.  The  Squire's  dilemma  at  being  asked  to  prepare  the 
necessary  papers  for  Regan's  arrest  would  have  been  laughable  had 
not  those  present  remembered  his  prowess,  and  saw  in  his  appearance 
he  was  still  ruffled  in  his  dignity.  "  When  the  cuss  wur  palaverin'  out 
er  doors,  I  held  on  to  my  dignity,"  he  declared  ;  "but  when  he  cum 
inter  my  cas-sel  —  in  taw  every  man  has  a  right  to  protect  his  cas-sel, 
and  so  I  put  him  out,"  and  his  hearers  applauded  his  action.  The 
necessary  papers  were  made  out  by  Woodgate,  and  we  arrived  with 
our  prisoner  in  time  to  hand  him  over  to  the  constable,  to  whose 
custody  the  papers  had  been  committed  for  execution. 

There  was  a  large  audience  to  witness  the  trial,  drawn  by  curiosity' 
to  see  the  first  trial  by  the  new  Justice,  as  well  as  the  change  in 
the  order  of  things.  The  hall  of  justice  on  this  occasion  was  a 
long  single-storied  building  of  shakes,  with  an  entrance  at  both  ex- 
tremities.    Towards  the  rear  the  Squire  had  caused  to  be  built  an 
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elevated  platform  with  railing  in  front,  something  like  the  county 
court-house.  There  was  a  little  box  for  the  prisoner,  and  a  row  of 
benches  for  the  jury,  should  one  be  needed  —  something  entirely 
superfluous  in  the  estimation  of  the  new  judge  ;  but  said  he  to  the 
carpenter  when  building:  "Yer  know  fellers  will  have  juries  some- 
times, but  for  what  good  I  don't  onderstand  when  the  Squire  knows 
.  his  dooties."  Behind  the  railing  no  one  but  the  Squire  was  allowed 
to  sit  save  prisoner  and  lawyers,  a'ld  behind  the  table  none  but  his 
august  Judgeship  himself.  On  thut  table  was  spread  the  docket, 
an  inkstand  and  half  his  "libeny,"  as  the  Judge  called  it — "the 
statoots."     The  Grecnleaf  \\q  kept  in  his  hand. 

The  Squire  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  forms  of  the  court  at 
Slumgullion  Hill,  and  proceeded  according  to  rule.  Seating  himself 
with  extreme  gravity,  he  directed  the  constable  to  call  the  court. 
Woodgate  was  to  act  as  prosecutor ;  a  young  lawyer  from  Georgia 
named  Thomas  defended  the  criminal.  The  trial  proceeded.  There 
was  an  interesting  debate  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary  to  subpoena 
Mrs.  Farilla  as  a  witness  ;  but  Jim  Andrews,  who  had  silently  consti- 
tuted himself  her  protector  against  "  that  feller  "  who  was  to  run  off 
with  his  friend's  wife,  and  trembled  at  every  new-comer's  salutation 
of  the  lady,  in  spite  of  the  Judge's  decision  and  the  lawyers'  denun- 
ciation of  his  intrusion  in  the  case,  carried  the  day,  and  the  trial  was 
opened.  It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  when  the  evidence  for 
prosecution  was  given  in.  As  his  atrocious  conduct  was  unveiled, 
one  or  two  of  the  more  excitable  loudly  proposed  to  "hang  him,"  and 
made  a  movement  towards  the  prisoner.  The  Squire  was  evidently 
agitated  at  this.  His  glance  fell  upon  the  movers  with  an  expression 
that  silenced  them.  "Gentlemen,  I  ain't  a-going  to  have  the  dignity 
of  this  court  interrupted  no  more.  The  fust  man  that  speaks,  'cept 
he's  called  onto,  I'll,  I'll — what  can  I  do?"  said  he  in  a  stage-whisper 
to  Woodgate.  "  Commit  them  for  contempt,"  replied  the  lawyer.  The 
Squire's  eye  gleamed  and  his  nose  curled.  "  I'd  like  to  see  any  on 
'em  critters  have  contempt  fur  me,"  he  said,  proudly  straightening 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  the  trial  was  resumed. 

The  evidence  for  prosecution  closed,  and  as  it  had  been  arranged 
between  the  lawyers,  Woodgate  was  to  make  his  speech  before  the 
defence  began  their  evidence.  He  began : — "  May  it  please  your 
Honor," — the  Squire  smiled  benignantly — "before  you  sits  a  being 
whom  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  a  coward."  The  Squire  gave  the 
prisoner  a  triumphant  glare.  "  Yes,  this  wretch  has  struck  a  lone  and 
defenceless  woman,  felled  her  to  the  ground,  beaten  and  disfigured  one 
whom,  before  God  and  man,  he  had  sworn  to  love,  honor  and  protect. 
May  it  please  your  Honor,  the  iniquity  of  this  case  can  only  be  known 
from  the  whole  train  of  circumstances  attending  it.  On  a  beautiful  island, 
washed  by  the  shores  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  climate  softened 
by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  until  it  spread  a  warmth  of  verdant 
loveliness  that  ne\-er  faded,  causing  that  island  to  be  baj^tised  with 
the  euphonious  title  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  lived  a  beautiful  maiden, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  grand  old  kings,  by  the  name  of  Moriarty. 
It  is  true  the  broad  acres  and  evidences  of  regal  sway  had  departed 
from  the  hands  of  this  Celtic  maiden,  but  the  beaut^^  and  the  dignity 
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remained."  Woodgate  was  fond  of  such  flights,  and  indulged  to  his 
heart's  content  for  half  an  hour,  and  concluded  : — "  To  the  lovely  home 
of  this  beautiful  scion  of  nobility,  kingly  power,  in  an  evil  hour  the 
tempter  came,  and  clothing  himself  with  a  kingly  name  —  for  you  will 
\  iTceive  he  derives  it  from  the  Latin  Rex,  regis,  regi,  regent,  which  he 
fraudulently  though  easily  converted  into  Regan  —  he  won  the  love  of 
the  lovely  mourner  over  her  country's  fallen  greatness,  and  induced 
her  to  come  to  this  promised  land  of  gold,  that  with  his  labor  he  might 
restore  her  former  splendor.  But  oh,  gentlemen  !  Oh,  your  Honor ! 
think  of  the  weary  years  that  have  gone  by,  in  which  her  name  has 
been  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  chaste,  all  that  was  forbearing,  all 
that  was  beautiful  in  the  graces  and  virtues  that  adorn  womanhood, 
only  to  find  her  hopes  destroyed,  her  affections  blighted,  and  she,  the 
daughter  of  a  royal  line,  a  slave  and  a  puppet  to  an  inhuman  monster's 
will,  until  now  the  culmination  is  reached  in  this  dastardly  outrage, 
and  she  lies  beaten,  bruised  and  bleeding  —  if  not  dead  —  in  a  cabin  ! 
I  do  not  wonder  the  cry  of  violence  broke  from  yonder  gentleman's 
lips  as  he  heard  the  cruel  story  ;  but  we  are  governed  by  the  high  and 
holy  principles  of  law,  and  seek  our  redress  under  the  broad  palladium 
of  law,  order,  righteous  judgment,  such  as  this  court  will  allow.  Shall 
I  ask  what  shall  be  done  to  him?  Does  not  every  heart  respond ? 
Take  the  innocent  sufferer  from  his  bloody  embrace  !  Let  her  reign 
in  our  hearts  ;  and  consign  him  to  the  darkness  of  a  felon's  cell,  where 
perhaps  some  ray  of  that  long-neglected  love  may  come  to  wring  his 
conscience  with  remorse.  Gentlemen,  I  can  say  no  more  ;  my  feel- 
ings overpower  me,"  and  Woodgate  sat  down  and  solemnly  winked  at 
one  or  two  of  his  boon  companions. 

Grandiloquent  as  VVoodgate's  speech  was,  yet  it  roused  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  many  there  ;  and  the  warmest  of  Regan's  friends 
were  astounded  to  hear  he  had  so  maltreated  a  scion  of  their  ancient 
princes.  The  Squire  too  had  been  carried  away  by  his  friend's  pre- 
sentation of  the  affair.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  as  Woodgate 
closed,  "  ye  hev  hearn  the  testimony,  ye  hev  hearn  the  argiment,  and 
thar's  no  use  hearin'  nothin'  more.     I  give  my  decision."    • 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Squire,"  said  Thomas.  "  Ain't  you  going  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  case  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  trial  in  which  the  de- 
fendant had  no  show  whatever  ?  " 

"  That  air  defendant  don't  deserve  no  show,"  retorted  the  Squire. 
"Them  fellers  that  give  in  their  testimony  is  gentlemen,  they  is  — 
they's  bin  my  pardners,  and  I'd  believe  'em  agin  the  world.  They's 
told  the  truth,  they  is  ;  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  no  more  'bout  it." 

"  I  will  appeal,"  indignantly  said  Thomas. 

"Appeal   and  be .      Wal,    I   almost  forgot  myself,"  said  the 

Squire,  half  apologetically.  "  I'll  give  my  decision.  I'm  gwine  to 
separate  them  folks,  I  am.  They  ain't  a-going  to  be  man  and  wife 
no  more,  they  ain't.  I'm  gwine  to  give  that  air  woman  a  divorce,  I 
am.  And,  constable,  comm.it  that  air  prisoner  tight ;  and  if  that  air 
scion  dies,  then  I'll  decide  to  hang  him  right  away." 

Thomas  looked  at  the  Squire  with  amazement.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  the  mines,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  Squire  until  this  day. 
He  spoke  calmly,  but  firmly,  with  a  touch  of  contempt : — "  Squire,  you 
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have  no  right  to  make  any  such  decisions.  This  whole  thing  has  been 
and  is  a  farce.  I  am  astonished  the  opposing  counsel,  who  has  your 
ear,  don't  advise  you  better.  The  arbitrament  of  the  case  is  out  of 
your  jurisdiction  entirely." 

The  Squire  turned  pale  with  anger.  "  Outen  my  jurisdiction ! 
Outen  my  jurisdiction  !  Why,  I'd  let  you  understand,  sir,  that  I  seed 
with  my  own  eyes  that  air  pris'ner  whip  that  air  scion  onct.  And  it 
wur  in  stone's-throw  of  my  own  cabin,  it  wur  ;  and  my  jurisdiction  is 
just  in  San  Antace  township,  it  is.  Outen  my  jurisdiction  indeed  ! 
And  I  tell  yer  what  it  is,  youngster,  you'd  jist  better  shut  up,  you  had. 
I  ainter  gwine  to  hev  the  course  o'  justice  interfered  with  nohow,  I 
ain't.  Now  jist  say  a  v/ord  and  I'll  shake  blazes  outen  yer  anyhow. 
I  don't  intend  no  one  shall  hev  a  contempt  fur  this  court,  I  don't ;  and 
I  don't  want  nobody  to  say  nothing  more  'bout  this  here  case.  I'm 
decided." 

Thomas  was  no  coward  ;  his  face  grew  pale  and  his  mouth  com- 
pressed. "  You're  an  infernal  fool !  "  he  shouted,  as  he  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  side  and  grasped  his  pistol  ;  but  before  he  could  draw  it, 
the  Squire's  giant  grasp  was  on  his  hand.  He  twisted  the  pistol  from 
him  without  an  effort,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  seized  the  offender  with 
one  hand  and  raised  him  in  the  air.  The  Squire's  face  was  the  con- 
centration of  rage  and  fury ;  it  looked  as  if  the  young  man's  fate  was 
sealed. 

While  the  trial  was  going  on,  the  stage  had  driven  up  to  the  hotel, 
and  among  the  passengers  had  alighted  a  woman.  She  was  a  little 
body,  under  the  medium  size,  and  rather  trim  built,  but  there  was 
unmistakable  marks  of  determination  about  her  face,  her  long  sharp 
nose,  her  thin  lips,  her  heavy  eyebrows,  from  under  which  there 
gleamed  two  of  the  blackest  and  fiercest-looking  eyes  in  the  world. 
She  had  her  trunk  conveyed  to  her  room,  while  an  umbrella  and  band- 
box she  carried  in  her  own  hand.  When  she  descended  from  her 
room,  the  umbrella  was  still  part  of  her  paraphernalia.  "  I  say,"  said 
she,  in  a  sharp  and  slightly  nasal  voice,  poking  her  umbrella  into  the 
side  of  Jim  Andrews,  who  was  idly  lounging  around  the  hotel,  "do 
you  know  anybody  around  here  by  the  name  of  Sampsel  ?  " 

"What?  Squire  Sampsel.'"' 

"  Squire  !  "  and  there  was  the  slightest  perceptible  curl  of  her  lip. 
"  Squire  !     Well,  is  his  name  James  ?  " 

"J.  T.,"  replied  Jim. 

"Yes,  J.  T.  Sampsel,  that's  it." 

Jim  Andrews  quietly  walked  down  the  street,  motioning  her  to  fol- 
low, and  took  her  in  front  of  the  Squire's  office. 

"J.  T.  Sampsel,  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  she  read,  with  a  quick, 
nervous  jerk  of  the  words.     "  Can  I  get  to  see  him  ? " 

"  Wal  now,  the  Squire's  busy  jist  now,  tryin'  on-  a  case,  and  you 
can't  git  in  here  in  front ;  but  ef  you're  very  anxious  you  can  git  round 
behind  thar  at  the  back-door." 

The  woman  gave  Jim  a  quick  nod,  and  nimbly  walked  towards  the 
back  part  of  the  building.  She  entered  the  rear-door  of  the  Squire's 
office  just  as  he  was  making  his  last  remarks  to  lawyer  Thomas,  saw 
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his  grasp  of  the  young  man  and  the  look  of  fury  in  his  face  as  he  held 
him  suspended  in  the  air.  At  that  moment  a  sharp,  shrill  nasal  voice 
broke  upon  the  ears  of  the  excited  crowd  : — "  Well,  Mr.  James  Samp- 
sel,  you  are  the  same  old  fool  you  always  were  !  In  law,  are  you  ? 
Justice,  are  you?  Let  down  that  man,  will  you?  What's  the  matter, 
eh?" 

At  the  first  sound  of  that  voice  the  Squire  started  as  though  he  had 
been  shot.  The  excitement  left  his  frame,  the  color  his  face.  His 
features  grew  deadly  pale.  Great  drops  of  sweat  rose  in  beads  on  his 
forehead,  and  forming  themselves  into  drops,  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
He  put  Thomas  down  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  were  some  precious 
and  fragile  rarity. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  Squire's  deportment  electrified  the  whole 
house.  A  stillness  like  death  crept  over  it ;  and  as  those  present  saw 
the  look  on  the  Squire's  face,  they  waited  with  breathless  anxiety  to 
see  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting  episode. 

"James  Sampsel,  have  you  forgotten  me,  eh  ?  "  again  broke  out 
that  sharp  nasal  voice.  "James  Sampsel,  have  you  forgotten  your 
wife  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  "  and  the  eyes  danced  and 
winked  and  flashed  at  him  wickedly.  "James  Sampsel,  ain't  you 
going  to  welcome  your  wife,  eh  ? — your  wife  that  has  followed  you, 
and  hunted  you,  and  wanted  you  for  five  years,  eh?  James  Sampsel, 
have  you  no  inquiries  for  your  little  children,  your  dear  little  children  ? 
Say,  James  Sampsel !  "  and  with  these  concluding  words  the  umbrella 
gave  a  poke  into  the  Squire's  epigastrium  which  doubled  him  up,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  beside  Thomas,  saying  as  he  did  so,  with  a 
meek  voice  that  strongly  contrasted  with  the  boisterous  self-assertion 
which  had  always  characterised  him  heretofore : — "  Mrs.  Sampsel,  is 
that  you?  " 

"  Is  this  me,  James  Sampsel  ?  Is  this  me  ?  Look  at  me  !  "  and  the 
umbrella  was  pointed  threateningly  at  the  head  of  the  Justice,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  half  twisted  his  body,  and  threw  one  arm  in  front  of  his 
forehead  and  the  other  at  right-angles  with  it.  "  Is  this  me,  James 
Sampsel  ?  Oh,  is  this  me  ?  Who  should  it  be  if  it  ain't  me?  Come, 
James  Sampsel,  adjourn  this  court  and  go  with  me  to  the  hotel." 

The  Squire  turned  meekly  towards  the  spectators.  "  This  court's 
adjourned,"  said  he.  Then  leaning  towards  Regan,  "  You's  dismissed, 
you  is  ;"  and  then  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  I  think  a  man  has  a  right  to 
whip  his  wife  if  he  can."  He  got  up,  meekly  followed  his  spouse  to 
the  hotel  and  was  lost  sight  of. 

There  was  a  stern  sense  of  right  about  the  miners,  however,  which 
did  not  permit  the  sudden  change  in  the  Squire  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice.  Regan  was  rearrested  by  a  self-constituted  committee,  and 
held  as  a  prisoner  by  the  inexorable  power  of  lynch  law  to  await  the 
result  of  the  injuries  to  his  wife.  A  sympathy  for  her  had  been  excited, 
and  the  chivalrous  feeling  that  exists  in  every  man,  who  is  not  brutal, 
for  womanhood  was  roused,  and  Regan's  life  was  placed  in  greater 
jeopardy  than  even  the  malignity  of  the  Squire's  hatred  could  have 
done. 
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v.— "That  Feller." 

It  seemed  to  be  a  settled  conviction  in  Jim  Andrews'  mind  that  no 
woman  could  escape  her  manifest  destiny  in  California.  Prudence, 
care  on  her  part,  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  might 
delay  the  fatal  day ;  but  come  it  must.  Deep  as  was  his  veneration 
for  Mrs.  Farilla,  yet  the  very  feeling  her  continued  goodness  and 
beauty  of  character  had  roused  in  his  breast  had  only  seemed  to  make 
him  more  fearful  that,  by  some  inevitable  stroke  of  misfortune  or 
destiny,  she  was  to  be  taken  from  her  husband  and  from  our  company. 
He  hardly  seemed  to  think  a  woman  was  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
in  the  matter. 

"  Pint  me  out  a  case  whar  it's  different.  Whar's  the  cussed  woman 
that  ain't  gone  and  done  it?"  was  his  triumphant  appeal  to  all  our 
endeavors  to  laugh  him  down ;  and  the  case  continued  "unpinted." 
But  to  him  there  was  a  still  greater  and  more  cogent  reason  than  either 
the  theological  one  of  preordination,  or  the  philosophical,  of  past  ex- 
perience, for  his  convictions.  Like  the  Squire,  "his  bones  "  were  the 
prophetic  harbingers  of  evil,  "and  his  bones  never  lied." 

All  unsuspected  by  the  object  of  his  solicitude,  Jim  kept  a  wondrous 
watch  lest  "that  feller"  should  make  his  appearance  in  our  camp  and 
bear  from  it  its  light  and  its  hope.  When  Farilla  was  about,  Jim  was 
happy ;  but  the  moment  he  left,  Jim's  troubles  began.  He  looked 
suspiciously  at  every  passing  visitor  ;  he  grew  savage  when  any  of  our 
good-looking  neighbors  dared  to  pay  us  a  brief  visit,  and  his  visage 
lengthened  with  fear  when  any  of  them  would  stop,  as  they  frequently 
did,  to  have  a  word  with  her  who  had  become  an  angel  of  mercy  indeed 
to  the  sick  and  suffering  near  our  camp.  Fie  would  frequently  leave 
work  to  step  round  to  the  cabin  to  see  that  all  was  right.  His  rifle 
was  always  kept  in  prime  order,  regularly  cleaned,  and  never  allowed 
to  retain  a  load  longer  than  a  week,  with  the  avowed  purpose  "  to 
blow  the  top  of  the  head  off  that  feller  when  he  came  a-rampaging 
round  this  here  camp."  Fortunately,  neither  Charley  nor  his  wife 
knew  anything  of  all  this.  Charley  only  knew  that  Jim  gave  him 
many  sage  suggestions  as  to  married  life  ;  and  both  observed  that  he 
dressed  belter,  swore  less,  and  used  a  fork  in  eating  more  frequently 
than  he  had  done.  In  the  meantime  sickness  was  spreading  rapidly  ; 
deaths  were  frequent.  Disappointment,  exposure,  and  unsuitable 
food  were  doing  their  work.  There  were  only  young  men  in  the 
mines,  most  of  whom  had  been  delicately  nurtured.  To  such  the 
kind  and  unostentatious  attentions  of  Mrs.  Farilla  were  beyond 
measure  pleasant.  Their  eyes  followed  her  every  motion,  and  many 
a  poor  fellow  went  to  his  final  rest  happier  that  a  woman's  hand  had 
soothed  his  last  hours  and  a  woman's  voice  uttered  the  last  words  of 
hope  or  consolation  to  which  his  ears  listened  on  earth. 

She  was  very  often  the  companion  of  the  Doctor  in  his  rides.  Ben 
Fuller  once,  when  Jim's  fears  for  her  safety  seemed  especially  exc.'.cd, 
said  to  him :  "Jim,  if  any  one  carries  her  off,  it  will  be  the  Doctor." 
For  an  instant  Jim's  look  was  ludicrous  in  its  amazement  and  horror. 
He  made  a  stride  for  his  rifle,  but  in  an  instant  turned  back  v/ith  a 
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look  of  disgust  at  Ben.  "  Ben,  you  knows  he's  Doc's  pard  :  now 
pards  don't  do  them  air  things."  Jim  was  right;  in  early  days  the 
attachment  for  joartners  was  amazing.  If  there  was  ever  loyalty  to 
friendships,  homes,  wives,  country,  principles  in  this  world,  its  truest 
expression  was  found  in  the  tie  that  bound  "  pards  "  together  in  the 
mines. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  after  the  events  described  in  our  last  chapter 
that  Jim  Andrews  met  the  Squire  in  the  streets  of  San  Antace.  The 
Squire  seemed  years  older :  his  head  was  bent  down,  his  hair  had 
become  two  shades  grayer,  and  he  wore  the  sorrow-stricken  look  of 
one  who  had  followed  a  warm  friend  to  the  grave.  The  self-asserting, 
bold,  defiant  talker  was  no  more  ;  in  his  place  there  was  a  meek,  sub- 
dued, chained  giant  with  a  querulous  voice  and  a  mistrustful  eye. 
He  drew  Jim  away  from  the  town  to  a  secluded  nook  on  one  of  the 
unfrequented  gulches,  and  looking  fearfully  around  as  though  he 
feared  the  rocks  might  have  ears,  he  whispered  in  his  companion's 
ears,  "Jim,  is  there  any  sign  of  her  going  off  yet?  " 

Jim  was  always  alive  to  Mrs.  Farilla.  He  shook  his  head  smilingly. 
"Nary  a  sign  yit." 

"Jim,"  resumed  the  Squire,  "do  you  really  think  wimmen-folks  go 
off  with  other  fellers  still  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  sartin  sure  !  "  replied  Jim,  despondently,  for  his  mind  flashed 
back  to  camp.     "  Pint  me  out  a  case  whar  they  didn't !  " 

The  Squire  brightened,  for  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the  hotel, 
where  the  partner  of  his  life  held  undisputed  sway  in  their  room. 
"  Is  there  any  idee  she'll  go  soon  ?  " 

'•  No  idee  !  "  said  Jim. 

The  Squire's  despondency  increased  in  proportion  to  Jim's  senten- 
tiousness.  "  Don't  you  think,"  said  he,  "  school-marms  is  different 
from  other  wimmen-folks  about — about  things?"  and  the  Squire's 
countenance  lengthened  as  he  drawled  out  the  question. 

"  Wal,  I  don't  know  but  they  is  ;  I  hope  they  is,"  said  Jim,  flick- 
ering up  again,  as  he  thought  Mrs.  Farilla  was  a  school-marm,  and 
forgetful  of  the  Squire's  misery  in  his  own  hope. 

The  Squire  groaned  ;  he  had  not  found  the  sympathy  he  sought. 
"Jim,"  renewed  the  Squire,  solemnly,  "Jim,  does  she  talk  jography 
to  him,  and  ciferin' ?  Does  she  call  him  an  old  fool,  and  tell  him  he 
don't  know  nothin'  'bout  law?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jim  ;  "  I  never  seed  them  by  theyselves." 

"That  don't  make  no  difference  —  leastways  arter  a  while,"  groaned 
the  Squire. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  the  Squire  again  spoke  : 
"Jim,  ef  a  feller  should  only," — and  the  Squire's  hopeful  look  re- 
turned, his  old  self  seemed  to  be  reasserting  itself  on  his  features, 
and  his  position  became  erect,  as  a  hope  stole  over  his  countenance  — 
"  Oh,  ef  a  feller  only  would  !  " 

"  Ef  a  feller  should  !  "  echoed  Jim  with  compressed  lip  and  clenched 
fist. 

"  School-marms  is  awful  cussed  critters,"  said  the  Squire, 
"  Women  is  cussed  critters.     You  don't  know  nothing  on  'em,  no- 
how.    I  hope  school-marms  is  different,"  said  Jim,  and  he  looked 
hopeful. 
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The  Squire  gave  another  groan,  and  the  two  walked  thoughtfully 
back  to  town. 

When  they  arrived  in  San  Antace,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. For  a  long  time  Bear  Mountain,  which  reared  its  tall  and  in 
many  places  almost  inaccessible  form  directly  from  the  stream  upon 
which  we  were  mining,  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  great  and 
notorious  bandit  Joaquin  Murietta.  His  band  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  desperate  characters  California  has  ever  produced. 
Their  leaders  were  known,  in  addition  to  the  most  noted  Joaquin,  as 
Three-fingered  Jack  and  Velasquez,  both  Mexican  Greasers,  or  half 
Spanish  and  Indian,  and  equally  noted  for  their  cruelty  and  despera- 
tion. Their  robberies  around  San  Antace  for  a  long  time  .had  been 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Chinese,  from  whom  they  had 
reaped  golden  harvests.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the  traveller 
along  the  roads  which  bordered  the  mining-gulches  to  hear  the  con- 
fused jabbering  of  the  Orientals,  see  them  flying  in  every  direction 
with  screams  of  unearthly  jargon,  and  looking  over  the  road  to  the 
gulch  below,  behold  two  or  three  of  Joaquin's  band  holding  a  score 
or  moie  of  the  jabbering  crew  by  their  long  queues,  while  the  rest 
•went  through  them,  searched  their  houses,  robbed  their  sluices,  and 
generally  wound  up  by  curtailing  their  "  switches."  As  long  as  this 
band  of  robbers  confined  their  attentions  to  the  Chinese  no  one 
thought  much  about  them  ;  but  lately  white  men  had  been  stopped 
on  the  road,  their  purses  demanded,  and  their  persons  treated  with 
indignity.  An  instance  had  just  occurred  of  this  kind.  A  traveller 
had  been  stopped  and  robbed  within  a  mile  or  two  of  San  Antace, 
and  the  citizens  were  seriously  discussing  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
band  to  root  out  the  desperadoes  from  their  stronghold  in  Bear 
Mountain.  The  desperate  character  of  these  men  was  well  known. 
They  had  adopted  their  manner  of  life  from  causes  known  to  some 
in  the  camp,  and  the  object  of  Joaquin  and  Velasquez  was  revenge 
rather  than  robbery.  Their  daring  deeds  had  attracted  base  men 
both  from  the  whites  as  well  as  their  own  countrymen.  These  men 
were  induced  to  join  the  band  simply  from  a  desire  for  gain,  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  revengeful  feelings  of  their  leaders.  They  per- 
mitted the  men  to  rob  simply  as  a  means  of  keeping  them  together ; 
the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  others  were  founded  on  a  deeper  and 
most  malignant  basis.  Those  who  claimed  to  know  asserted  that 
Joaquin  was  still  young.  There  were  noble  and  generous  traits 
about  him,  and  had  he  not  been  driven  desperate  by  a  most  dia- 
bolical wrong  inflicted  upon  him  by  some  whites,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon  this  career  of  crime.  He  was  the  happy  husband 
of  one  of  the  handsomest  senoritas  in  one  of  the  lower  counties,  and 
the  father  of  two  beautiful  children.  They  lived  on  the  ranch  of  his 
father,  under  the  shadow  of  the  fig  and  vine,  and  surrounded  by  the 
orange-groves  that  father's  hand  had  planted.  A  profuse  hospitality 
had  taken  the  father's  broad  acres  and  thinned  his  herds  of  cattle, 
until  to  his  only  son  he  had  bequeathed  his  blessing  and  the  home- 
stead. There  was  still  enough  for  their  wants  ;  and  Joaquin,  happy 
in  his  family,  with  his  wife's  brother  Velasquez  living  with  them,  knew 
nothing,  thought  nothing  of  the  future  except  with  hope  of  increasing 
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prosperity.  Eut  around  him  too  was  an  outside  world,  restless,  in- 
creasing, lawless.  As  the  whites  and  Greasers  intermingle,  the  former 
easily  adopt  whatever  in  the  latter  would  have  shocked  them  in  their 
own  country.  Joaquin's  wife  was  as  virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful, 
but  the  base  passions  of  a  persecutor  followed  her  continually.  It 
came  under  the  eye  of  Joaquin.  In  defending  his  wife,  he  received  a 
cut  over  his  face -which  left  an  indelible  scar  ;  his  home  was  violated 
and  his  wife  outraged.  From  that  moment  he  became  an  outlaw,  and 
joined  by  his  brother-in-law  Velasquez,  they  both  exhibited  towards 
the  whites  an  animosity  that  was  diabolical.  Their  atrocities  and 
determination  attracted  to  them  bands  of  men  of  the  most  desperate 
character,  and  an  organisation  which  spread  itself  from  Oregon  to 
San  Diego,  which  infested  every  part  of  the  State  where  the  moun- 
tains afforded  ihem  hiding-places,  determined,  unscrupulous,  daring, 
was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  these  men,  whose  hearts  were 
steeled  to  pity  and  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  revenge.  In  Joaquin 
there  were  noble  traits  still  remaining ;  and  where  he  alone  was  con- 
cerned there  were  tales  itold  cf  Lis  tenderness  to  the  vrounded,  his 
regard  for  the  women  who  fell  into  his  hands,  which  are  still  remem- 
bered ;  but  with  Velasquez  there  was  all  the  treacher}'-,  the  cunning 
and  cruelty  of  his  race.  He  visited  the  wrongs  of  his  sister  with  the 
most  vindictive  malignity  upon  her  fairer  sisters  when  they  came  into 
his  power,  and  his  deeds  of  horror  send  a  shudder  through  those  who 
hear  them  now. 

At  this  juncture  the  rendezvous  of  these  men,  with  a  dozen  of  their 
band,  was  in  Bear  Mountain.  It  was  a  place  well  adapted  for  their 
camp — in  many  places  almost  inaccessible,  from  its  summit  giving 
a  full  view  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and  filled  with  dark 
canons,  rocky  recesses,  intricate  gulches,  offering  an  asylum  and 
refuge  which  could  have  been  fully  hunted  only  by  an  army.  More 
than  once  the  Doctor  had  been  riding  to  see  some  of  his  patients  late 
at  night,  and  had  been  stopped  by  some  of  this  band  ;  but  on  his 
replying  he  was  a  "  dottore,"  they  left  him  unmolested.  The  most 
savage  of  these  robbers  would  not  molest  a  doctor  or  a  padre. 
Whether  they  had  a  superstitious  respect  for  the  one  as  a  healer  of 
the  body,  and  a  religious  respect  for  the  other  as  a  healer  of  the  soul, 
or  whether  they  felt  it  useless  to  attempt  to  extract  lucre  from  either, 
I  cannot  tell. 

Several  of  our  company  had  remonstrated  with  Mrs.  Farilla  about 
her  excursions  to  the  sick,  but  she  had  always  replied  she  would  tell 
them  she  was  the  Doctor's  assistant ;  and  no  doubt  buoyed  up  by  a 
strong  faith  in  the  duty  in  which  she  was  engaged,  she  continued  her 
ministrations.  When  Andrews  could  do  so  without  exciting  remark, 
he  followed  with  his  rifle,  ready  to  lend  his  aid  in  any  required  emer- 
gency. It  had  never  been  needed.  Months  passed  by,  and  day  after 
day  this  angel  of  mercy,  with  her  jellies  and  nice  "little  fixin's  "  for 
the  sick,  went  on  her  errands  of  good,  bringing  material  aid  and 
spiritual  consolation  ;  and  many  a  poor  soul  turned  his  last  lingering 
look  upon  her  sweet  face,  and  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  happiness 
and  safety. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  several  weeks  after  the  excitement  we 
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have  mentioned  in  San  Antace,  Mrs.  Farilla  remained  away  longer  than 
usual.  The  Doctor  had  returned  from  his  visits  to  patients,  telling 
us  he  had  left  her  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  man  ;  but  as  the  long 
shadows  were  creeping  up  the  mountain-sides,  the  place  on  which  our 
cabin  was  situated  was  growing  cool  and  shadowy,  the  clouds  above 
and  the  mountain-tops  in  the  distance  were  beginning  to  glow  with 
the  flash  of  sunset,  Jim  Andrews  came  walking  along  the  path  leading 
from  the  spring  with  a  nervous,  excited  tread.  As  he  neared  us,  we 
caught  a  mutter  of  "that  feller,"  and  marked  the  quick  step,  the  set 
teeth  and  clenched  fist  which  told  of  the  fate  which  awaited  "  that 
feller,"  .should  he  ever  come.  At  length  he  entered  the  cabin,  took 
down  his  rifle,  and  started  away  in  the  direction  from  whicli  she  was 
expected  to  appear,  without  a  word. 

What  afterwards  happened  we  learned  later.  Jim  had  started 
away  "feeling  in  his  bones  suthin  wur  wrong."  After  travelling 
along  the  road  for  some  time,  he  heard  her  voice,  singing  as  her 
mule  brought  her  down  the  steep  descent.  Not  wishing  to  let  her 
know  he  was  watching  her,  he  stepped  behind  a  pile,  of  rocks,  in- 
tending to  follow  when  she  had  passed.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  whizz 
as  cf  a  darting  bird,  then  a  faint  scream,  and  the  mule,  riderless, 
rushed  down  the  canon  past  him.  Ruiming  out,  he  saw  Mrs.  f'arilla 
on  the  ground,  apparently  being  dragged  along  by  some  invisible 
agency.  Looking  more  narrowly,  he  saw  that  some  one  had  caught 
her  with  a  lariat  and  was  dragging  her  towards  a  pile  of  rocks.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose.  Jim  was  an  unerring  marksman.  Raising  his 
rifle  to  his  shoulder,  its  sharp  crack  was  heard,  and  Mrs.  Farilla's 
body  rolled  partly  down  the  hill :  the  ball  had  cut  the  lariat  in  two. 
He  sprang  towards  the  lifeless  form,  and  as  he  did  so  a  dark-browed, 
vicious-looking  Mexican  sprang  towards  her  also.  Jim's  empty  rifle 
was  his  only  weapon.  He  clubbed  it ;  but  at  that  instant  the  Greaser 
drew  his  pir.tol,  fired,  and  the  right  arm  of  Andrews  fell  powerless  by 
his  side.  The  Mexican  continued  to  fire,  but  though  the  balls  pene- 
trated his  hat,  his  clothes,  grazing  his  skin,  none  of  the  others  took 
effect.  For  an  instant  they  both  stood  over  the  prostrate  form.  The 
Mexican,  smaller  and  less  powerful  than  Andrews,  but  active  and 
sinewy,  attempted  to  brain  him  with  his  pistol.  Jim  caught  the  de- 
scending blow  on  his  left  arm,  clutched  the  hand  that  held  the  pistol, 
and  it  flew  from  the  holder's  grasp.  He  sprang  at  his  antagonist  and 
caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  shirt  with  his  left  hand.  The  Mexican 
had  both  hands  free.  He  felt  the  grasp  of  the  adversary  tightening 
around  his  neck,  and  it  nerved  him  to  desperation.  He  drew  his  long 
machete  from  his  scarf  and  made  a  furious  eft"ort  to  cut  the  hand  that 
held  him  ;  but  this  Jim  avoided  by  quickly  jerking  his  adversary 
around,  but  he  felt  his  strength  weakening,  and  in  a  moment  the 
Mexican  plunged  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  side.  Jim  remem- 
bered no  more,  only  that  he  for  one  moment  gave  the  collar  another 
giant  twist,  and  all  was  a  blank  and  darkness. 

The  mule  had  hurried  into  camp.  When  it  arrived  riderless,  a 
nameless  terror  seized  us.  Charley  Farilla  sprang  up  the  road  hat- 
less,  coatless,  weaponless ;  the  others  armed  themselves  and  followed. 
A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  our  cabin  we  met  Charley,  pale  as 
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a  corpse,  bearing  his  wife  to  all  appearances  dead.  We  offered  help. 
With  a  hoarse  and  broken  voice,  he  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Go 
after  Andrews,"  while  he  and  the  Doctor  carried  their  burden  to  the 
cabin.  Hurrying  onward,  we  soon  reached  the  scene  of  conflict. 
The  two  men  were  lying  together,  the  left  hand  of  Andrews  still 
grasping  with  so  intense  a  grip  at  the  other's  throat  that  wc  were 
forced  to  cut  the  clothing  away  in  order  to  loose  it.  The  last  stab  of 
the  Mexican  had  penetrated  the  clothing  and  muscles  around  the  ribs 
of  Jim,  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground  ;  the  Mexican  was  dead.  Ned 
Purple  thought  he  detected  some  signs  of  life  in  Jim,  and  tenderly 
we  raised  his  burly  frame,  bore  him  down  the  path,  and  laid  him 
upon  a  bed  prepared  in  Charley's  house. 

Mrs.  Farilla  had  recovered,  but  was  perfectly  exhausted,  and  was 
still  lying  where  Charley  and  the  Doctor  had  placed  her.  When  she 
heard  that  Andrews  had  been  desperately  wounded,  perhaps  killed, 
in  the  terrible  encounter  of  which  she  retained  no  recollection  save 
that  she  had  heard  a  whizzing  noise,  felt  the  tightening  of  something 
around  her  and  fainted,  she  rose  and  went  to  his  side.  As  she  saw 
his  pale  face  the  great  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  "  I  will  be  his 
nurse,  Doctor,  if  you  think  he  is  alive,"  she  said  quickly,  and  sat 
beside  him  ;  but  the  Doctor  insisted  she  should  rest  that  night.  An 
examination  showed  in  addition  to  the  pistol-shot  that  broke  his  arm, 
five  balls  in  different  parts  of  his  clothing  and  eleven  stabs  with  the 
knife.  The  pistol-shot  was  the  severest  wound,  and  he  had  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood. 

At  night  we  buried  the  Mexican.  The  news  of  the  occurrence  had 
drawn  together  numbers  from  the  canons  round  about.  One  of  them 
as  he  saw  the  hideous  and  distorted  features,  exclaimed,  "Velasquez ! " 
—  and  so  had  perished  one  of  the  triumvirate.  The  combination  of 
leaders  was  thus  broken,  and  he  sank  into  oblivion  ;  but  those  who 
knew  his  diabolical  nature  best,  his  craftiness,  his  subtlety,  his  utter 
diabolism,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  most  dangerous  of  the  band 
was  then  killed.  The  history  of  California  is  full  of  the  daring 
exploits  of  the  others  for  three  or  four  years  after ;  but  they  were 
hunted  down,  driven  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  a  price  set 
upon  their  heads,  sought  out  by  men  just  as  daring  and  desperate  as 
themselves,  and  finally  the  leaders  being  killed,  the  band  was  dis- 
persed, and  but  little  has  been  heard  of  them  for  many  years. 

For  hours  Jim  remained  unconscious.  During  the  first  night  the 
Doctor  and  Charley  sat  by  his  bedside,  but  no  movement,  no  sound 
betokened  they  were  sitting  by  one  alive,  though  a  feeble  pulsation 
could  at  times  be  detected.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Farilla  and  Mrs. 
Regan  took  their  places.  The  former  knew  nothing  of  the  continuous 
solicitude  for  her  welfare  which  had  brought  Andrews  to  her  rescue  ; 
she  only  knew  of  the  encounter,  and  thought  it  was  accidental.  But 
the  fact  that  in  her  defence  he  had  met  those  wounds  filled  her  heart 
with  gratitude  and  fear,  and  she  sat  by  his  side  in  silent  prayer. 
Towards  evening  of  the  next  day  a  low  moan  from  the  bed  drew  the 
women  to  its  side.  Jim's  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  as  Mrs.  Farilla 
approached  they  almost  devoured  her  with  the  intensily  of  his  gaze. 
Placing  her  hand  on  his  head,  she  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything. 
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He  seemed  struggling  to  speaK,  but  his  weakness  was  too  great.  She 
bent  down  her  ear  to  his  lips,  and  he  faintly  murmured,  "That — air 
—  feller  —  didn't  —  git  —  you  —  arter: — all."  She  shook  her  head, 
told  him  the  Doctor  said  he  must  keep  quiet,  gave  him  a  composing 
draught,  and  asked  Mrs.  Regan  to  go  to  our  claim  and  tell  the  lioctor. 
With  a  vigorous  constitution  and  such  good  nursing  as  was  his, 
Jim's  recovery  was  rapid.  A  few  days  more  he  was  able  to  sit  up, 
and  one  day  announced  his  determination  at  the  breakfast  table  that 
day  to  return  to  his  old  quarters.  He  lingered  after  breakfast  until 
all  had  gone,  and  then  after  much  hesitation  took  Mrs.  Farilla's  hand 
and  remarked,  "  Women  ain't  such  cussed  critters  arter  all.  I  calke- 
late  that  air  feller  ain't  a-comin';  or  ef  he  does,  it  won't  amount.  It 
maybe,"  after  a  moment's  reflection — "it  may  be  school-marms  is 
different ;  but  I  spect  it's  the  same  natur  arter  all.  Ef  they  is  dif- 
ferent, I  pity  the  Squire  " — all  of  which  was  Greek  to  Mrs.  Farilla. 


VI. —  The  Deserted  Camp. 

The  winter-rains  had  brought  hope  to  many  a  miner  who  had  spent 
six  years  of  that  "  hope  deferred  "  of  which  so  many  miners  could 
tell.  Comparatively  few  of  the  great  mass  of  miners  accumulated 
anything.  Those  who  made  money  by  mining  generally  thought  the 
supply  inexhaustible,  and  spent  their  hard  earnings  in  that  full  con- 
viction. Those  who  worked  hard  and  found  it  difficult  to  get  enough 
from  their  labor  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  living,  were  very 
vastly  in  the  majority.  If  occasionally  a  "  strike  "  was  made  and  the 
miner  made  a  few  dollars  more  than  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 
"grub  and  clothes,"  there  were  no  banks  in  which  to  deposit  his 
surplus  nearer  than  the  great  cities,  and  they  were  breaking  so  often 
that  very  few  were  willing  to  trust  them  with  their  money.  Other 
banks  where  the  depositors  had  but  little  chance  of  withdrawing  their 
deposits,  and  known  as  faro-banks,  abounded  and  were  well  patro- 
nised. Yet  there  were  very  few  discouraged.  The  miner  always  has 
his  "pile  "  just  before  him  ;  it  is  sure  for  next  week  or  month.  When 
they  reach  a  certain  point  in  their  claims,  then  it  will  "pay  rich."  In 
the  winter  the  miner  just  worked  his  "placer  diggings,"  in  order  to 
keep  the  wheels  greased  for  his  summer  "river  claim."  Then  just  as 
the  claim  was  prepared  for  working,  dams  built,  sluices  ready,  big 
rocks  removed,  and  the  "crevice"  just  beginning  to  be  opened,  a 
waterspout  would  come,  or  the  rains  would  begin,  or  there  would  be 
a  cave  in  the  river  banks,  or  some  other  casualty  would  take  place 
which  would  defer  work  until  "next  year,"  when  all  things  would  be 
more  propitious.  Thus  the  years  insensibly  passed  by,  the  propitious 
season  seldom  came,  and  the  hopeful  miner  was  left  year  after  year 
waiting  that  grand  "  strike  "  which  was  never  made,  that  "  rich  claim  " 
which  was  never  found. 

Along  the  stream  upon  which  we  were  mining  quite  a  number  of 
claims  had  been  thoroughly  worked,  paying  the  miners  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  dollars  per  day  each.  The  smaller  gulches  that  debouched 
into  the  main  stream  also  paid  them  pretty  well.     During  the  very  wet 
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season  all  of  us  could  use  long  sluices  and  work  all  the  dirt  through 
them  more  expeditiously  than  any  other  way ;  but  as  the  water  de- 
creased in  quantity,  then  we  were  compelled  to  throw  off  the  surface- 
dirt  and  select  that  which  lay  nearest  the  rock,  and  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  c-i  gold  was  found.  Soon  the  smaller  gulches  dried 
up  altogether ;  then  the  large  canon  began  to  show  a  great  deficit  in 
water.  For  six  months  in  the  year  the  miner  who  stayed  on  his  dry 
claim  would  be  idle,  and  so  companies  were  formed  who  sought  to 
spend  their  summer  at  work  in  the  river-beds,  where  water  for  washing 
purposes  could  be  found.  Our  own  company  had  been  fortunate, 
our  claim  had  paid  well,  though  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Farilla  none  cf  us  had  saved  a  cent ;  but  afterwards,  our  visits  to  the 
central  camp  being  less  frequent,  our  deposits  in  faro-banks  gradually 
ceasing,  the  evaporation  from  our  whiskey-barrel  having  decreased 
several  hundred  per  cent.,  and  Charley  Farilla  as  the  married  man 
exercising  a  sort  of  parental  control  over  our  earnings,  we  found 
when  it  became  necessary  to  leave  that  each  one  of  us  had  a  sum 
varying  from  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  But 
around  us  it  was  far  different  As  we  saw  our  claims  must  cease  to 
be  worked,  for  the  rains  had  ceased  and  the  water  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, the  question  arose  as  to  our  movements  for  the  summer  and 
autumn.  After  serious  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  we  would 
each  invest  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  a  store  in  San  Antace,  of  which 
Farilla  would  take  charge  ;  the  Doctor  would  attend  to  his  profession 
in  the  same  place  ;  Woodgate  would  also  hang  out  his  shingle  as  a 
lawyer ;  Vv'hile  Andrews,  Purple  and  Fuller  would  try  river-mining  in 
one  of  the  upper  counties. 

Although  the  Squire  had  so  unceremoniously  left  our  company  to 
go  "  inter  law  and  inter  politics,"  yet  he  had  always  been  considered 
one  of  our  company.  Fie  had  hired  a  man  to  do  his  work,  and  had 
received  his  share  cf  the  profits.  To  him  was  committed  the  care  of 
our  cabins  and  ranch,  and  Mrs.  Farilla's  remaining  patients  to  his 
amiable  spouse.  The  spirit  of  agriculture  had  with  the  incoming  of 
women  made  itself  felt  in  the  mines,  and  the  Squire's  eyes,  or  at  least 
those  cf  his  wife,  had  been  turned  covetously  towards  the  beautiful 
plateau  just  below  our  own.  It  could  be  easily  irrigated  from  the 
springs  by  our  cabins;  and  the  surrounding  hills,  Mrs.  Sampsel  said, 
would  afford  such  a  nice  range  for  cattle.  It  was  with  a  different 
feeling  perhaps  the  Squire  was  actuated.  He  was  often  heard  to 
inquire  about  the  rendezvous  of  the  robbers,  and  seemed  at  times  to 
bear  a  grudge  against  Andrews  for  killing  Velasquez  since  they  had 
determined  to  move  ;  and  it  became  a  current  story  that  he  was 
constantly  urging  his  spouse  to  deeds  of  charity  and  beneficence  that 
required  her  presence  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  canon. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  we  separated.  The  day  before  Mrs.  Farilla 
had  prepared  a  dinner  at  "  the  old  homestead,"  as  we  called  it,  .at 
which  Mrs.  Regan,  Mrs.  Sampsel  and  one  or  two  of  the  ladies  from 
the  neighborhood  vvere  present.  The  Squire  and  his  wife  remained 
all  night  in  order  to  enter  upon  their  new  sphere  in  the  morning. 
The  next  morning  we  again  all  assembled  in  the  yard  and  under  the 
great  oak-tree  which  during  the  fall  had  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure. 
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The  garden  was  very  beautiful,  kept  green  and  bright  with  the  un- 
ceasing labors  of  Mrs.  Farilla  in  irrigating  it.  Two  rockeries,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  gate  which  led  from  the  path  along  the  stream  to 
the  house,  constructed  with  infinite  toil  and  labor,  were  radiant  with 
the  different  ferns  and  orchids  and  trailing  vines  we  had  been  aT^le  at 
different  times  to  collect.  The  wild  flowers  were  gathered  in  little 
picturesque  groups,  planted  by  the  tasty  fingers  of  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion.  Here  was  a  little  stony  collection  filled  with  mosses  and 
maiden-hair  ferns,  watered  by  a  little  trickling  stream  not  more  than 
a  finger's  thickness,  which  fell  over  a  waterfall  cf  two  feet  constructed 
by  the  hands  cf  her  equally  tasty  husband  ;  here  were  grasses  of 
different  forms  and  colors  and  heads,  gathered  in  our  rambles,  almost 
every  one  of  them  connected  with  some  pleasant  memory  cf  the 
"woman  in  camp."  One  by  one  Mrs.  Farilla  and  "our  boys"  went 
around  among  them,  and  the  silence  that  fell  upon  us,  or  the  broken 
speech,  told  that  ties  were  being  broken  and  memories  snapped  that 
had  been  precious.  We  went  to  each,  however,  and  then  bracing 
herself  to  the  task,  Mrs.  Farilla  half  whispered  good-bye,  went  to  her 
steed,  and  was  soon  lost  sight  cf.  Two  by  two  we  fallowed  after  on 
foot,  leaving  the  Squire,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Regan  talking  together  in 
the  house.  Jim  Andrews  was  the  last  to  leave.  When  he  caught  up 
with  us,  his  face  was  burning  with  indignation.  "  Boys,"  said  he, 
and  his  expression  became  awful — "boys,  tliat  air  Squire's  wife  is 
nuthin'  but  a  cussed  wommun.  She  looked  outen  the  door  and  a.xed 
what  them  air  pile  er  stones  wur  doing  down  to  the  gate,  and  what 
wur  the  use  on  sich  a  lot  ov  stuff  in  a  garding  whar  peases  and  per- 
taters  might  a-growed  !  "  We  all  involuntarily  stopped  and  half 
turned  round,  as  if  to  go  back,  and  then  checked  ourselves. 

It  was  several  months  before  most  of  us  saw  the  spot  again.  When 
we  did,  all  was  changed.  Her  memory  of  the  three  days'  work  her 
Squire  had  "  in  throwing  that  great  pile  of  stones,  in  fact  them  two 
piles  of  stones,  out  of  the  garden,"  still  lingered,  and  her  speeches  about 
such  "woful  waste  of  time  and  opportunities  "  were  more  emphatic 
than  pleasant  to  us.  In  the  place  cf  the  wild  flowers,  "peases  "  had 
been  substituted.  The  roses  and  ivy  which  had  been  placed  to  train 
around  the  porch  were  gone,  and  hops  substituted.  Vegetables  were 
the  only  feature  of  our  once  beautiful  garden.  She  grew  them  "because 
they  were  useful,  and  didn't  see  what  in  the  world  any  creature  in 
their  right  mind  wanted  to  put  a  lot  of  useless  stuff  in  a  garden  because 
they  had  gaudy  colors  ;  as  for  that,"  and  she  jerked  it  out  with  an  air 
of  infinite  disdain,  "she  could  just  tic  a  lot  of  red  flannel  about  the 
trees  and  bushes  and  it  would  look  all  the  same."  The  house  and 
fence  had  been  nicely  whitewashed,  a  barn  had  been  built,  and  the 
large  plateau  surrounded  with  a  brush  fence.  Things  looked  thrifty 
to  be  sure,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  all  that  made  the  place  look 
as  if  a  woman's  hand  had  been  there  that  made  us  feel  it  could  no 
longer  be  home. 

The  changes  which  every  day  brings  to  Californians  never  brought 
our  mining  company  together  again.  We  have  never  met  since  that 
last  time,  together.  We  each  keep  pleasant  memories  stored  away; 
and  when  one  or  two  of  us  meet,  we  draw  forth  from  those  treasures, 
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and  spend  the  day  or  the  evening  in  recollections  of  the  mining  expe- 
riences of  those  months.  With  most  of  us  they  had  been  the  least 
eventful  of  the  days  since  our  arrival  in  California,  but  we  never  meet 
that  those  clays  do  not  form  a  principal  topic  of  conversation.  But 
one  of  our  number  is  now  mining  —  Jim  Andrews.  The  years  have 
dealt  lightly  with  dear  old  Jim  ;  his  hair  is  still  black,  his  form  is  still 
straight,  his  eye  is  still  bright,  his  speech  just  as  sententious,  though 
much  more  polished.  "Jim,  are  you  never  going  to  get  married  ?  "  I 
said  to  him  one  day  not  long  ago,  as  we  sat  in  my  study,  enjoying  a 
visit  from  him.  My  oldest  boy  stood  by  him  listening  very  intently  to 
the  stories  he  had  been  telling  on  Pa,  about  times  long  before  he  was 
born.  My  little  girl  sat  on  one  knee  and  baby  Sammy  on  the  other. 
Jim  gave  a  knowing  wink  at  my  wife,  who  sat  in  the  same  room  darn- 
ing the  children's  stockings  —  despite  the-clouds  of  smoke  that  rolled 
fiom  his  cigar  —  and  half  relapsed  into  his  old  idiom.  "  Wal,  Doc, 
you  know  that  feller  might  come  along,  and  —  what  could  I  do  t  But," 
added  he,  with  more  animation,  "  to  tell  the  truth.  Doc,  whatever  you 
have  done,  I  haven't  met  with  a  woman  just  exactly  like  Mrs.  Farilla 
yet.    God  bless  her !    When  I  do,  there's  no  telling  what  may  happen." 

T.  W.  B. 


ANECDOTES   OF   IRISH   LIFE   A   QUARTER  OF  A  CEN- 
TURY  AGO. 


IRELAND  —  or  rather  the  "West"  of  Ireland,  with  which  alone 
this  sketch  purports  to  deal- — was  quite  a  different  country  twenty- 
five  years  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  We  have  all  listened  to  Irish  pane- 
gyrics and  English  comments  thereupon,  till  it  sickens  us  to  think  at  all 
upon  the  perplexing  subject ;  and  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
discussion  upon  social  problems  that  we  ventured  to  address  our 
readers,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  a  dismayed  appeal 
for  mercy  and  silence.  But  we  are  not  going  to  argue  or  try  to  make 
anybody  unravel  the  tangled  webs  of  Celtic  politics  ;  we  only  .propose 
to  relate  some  of  the  "  Western  "  stories  which,  coming  to  us  as  they 
do  from  the  lips  of  one  "  to  the  manner  born,"  reveal  the  pleasant, 
picturesque  and  romantic  side  of  that  country,  so  rich  in  adventure, 
poetry  and  wit.  Charles  Lever  copied  from  nature,  and  through  his 
^delity  to  it  made  Europe  ring  with  laughter  and  appMuse.  We  claim 
to  paint  from  models  as  real  as  his  (many  of  them  are  yet  in  the 
flesh),  and  we  dare  to  hope  for  a  shadow  of  the  same  success. 
18 
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Let  us  premise  that  this  is  but  a  local  sketch,  for  presumption  of 
knowledge  too  general  would  impl}^  looseness  of  observation  ;  and  to 
crystallise  it  the  better,  let  us  frame  it  at  once  in  that  most  Irish  of 
Irish  counties,  Sligo.  Connaught  is  the  Wales  of  Ireland,  and  every- 
thing coming  from  the  "  West "  has  the  most  deliciously  aboriginal 
and  enticing  stamp.  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  just  before  the  "famine  years,"  when  the  last  stone  was  thrown 
at  the  tottering  fabric  of  Irish  feudal  society-,  there  were  hardly  any 
great  landholders  in  the  county  Sligo,  and  the  land  was  divided  into 
multitudes  of  small  estates,  many  of  them  in  scattered  pieces,  with 
half-habitable  manors  upon  some  and  well-kept  houses  on  others. 
The  owners  w^ere  nearly  all  of  the  "  old  stock,"  with  pedigrees  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  old  ;  and  no  one  ever  heard  it  said 
of  another  as  a  reproach  that  he  was  "Norman-Irish."  The  agricul- 
tural classes  were,  as  a  rule,  personally  devoted  to  their  landlords, 
though  they  were  not  always  ready  to  convert  this  loyalty  into  punctual 
returns  of  rent.  But  then  the  good-natured  landlord  never  dreamt  of 
asking  for  it,  if  it  were  not  quite  convenient  to  the  tenant  to  pay  it ; 
which  was  certainly  a  patriarchal  arrangement,  and  pointed  to  a 
Utopian  state  of  affairs,  whose  disappearance  —  so  at  least  many 
people  say  —  has  brought  about  the  present  chaos  of  problems.  But 
we  promised  not  even  to  hint  at  political  economy,  either  in  jest  or  in 
earnest. 

Let  us  go  at  once,  therefore,  to  the  heart  of  the  county,  of  which  no 

better  representative  can  be  found  than  the  family  estate  of  the  M s 

(of  Norman  descent),  who  have  been  established  for  centuries  on  a 

small  property  near  the  town  of  A .     It  is  the  principal  manor  on 

the  sea-coast  of  the  county  Sligo,  and  the  peasantry  call  the  Elizabethan 
cottage  which  crowns  it,  "  the  big  house."  It  is  a  large,  low,  rambling 
building,  very  roomy  and  comfortable,  and  essentially  old-fashioned. 

The  garden  is  a  tangle  of  syringa  and  lilac  bushes,  a  wide  lawn 
encircles  the  house,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  thatched  roof  is  broken 
by  picturesque  groups  of  chimneys.  A  long  avenue  or  road  leads  up 
to  the  gates  at  the  border  of'  the  lawn,  and  down  this  road, -bordered 
on  each  side  with  young  plantations,  a  person  would  be  visible  from 
the  house  for  a  consideralDle  distance. 

The  interior  of  the  manor-house  is  very  picturesque,  especially  the 
"nether  regions,"  or  offices.  A  huge  kitchen,  teeming  with  plenty, 
where  every  night  a  dozen  or  so  of  stalwart  laborers  would  bivouac 
on  improvised  beds  laid  on  the  stone  floor,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
house  a  straggling  strip  of  hall  parted  off  into  various  closets  and 
pantries,  to  which  light  had  accesi  only  through  seven  irregular-shaped 
windows,  with  panes  differing  vastly  in  form,  color,  and  even  material. 
One  of  these  panes  is  of  wood,  and  loosely  fastened  by  a  wooden  pin 
from  the  inside,  rempla^ant  to  some  by-gone  glass,  broken  long  ago, 
who  knows  ?  —  by  a  carouser  of  low  degree  eager  to  emulate  his 
superiors  in  their  devotion  to  midnight  feastings.  The  reason  w'hy  we 
particularise  this  pane  will  appear  farther  on.  But  why  this  guard 
in  the  kitchen  ?  ^  We  are  reminded  of  Scott's  "  Branksome  Hall," 
where  the  knights  — 

"  Quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night," 
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and  where 


"Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten." 


The   reason   is   the    same  —  protection.      The    Elizabethan   cottage, 
though  revered  and  loved  as  a  family  stronghold  by  the  quasi-feudal 
retainers   of   its   neighborhood,  is   nevertheless  in   a  state  of   siege. 
Creditors  of  the  family  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  serve  a  writ  or  latitat 
on  the  hapless  and  studious  owner ;  things  have  been  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  neglect  and  disorder  which  has  now  become  hopelessly 
irremediable  ;  the  property  is  barely  able  to  supply  the  family's  imme- 
diate needs,  and  the  owner  himself  is  suffering  from  the  accumulated 
results  of  long  years  of  debt.     His  wife,  energetic  and  intrepid  as  she 
is,  belongs  to  the  old  school,  and  inherits  the  instincts  of  generations 
which  in  former  times  deservedly  bore  the  oft-repeated  title  of  "  the 
Magnificent."     But  modern  tradesmen  do  not  recognise  the  immuni- 
ties which  once  were  matters  of  course  ;  the  old  order  and  the  new 
clash  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  the  contest  begins  to  echo  even  in 
the  "wild  West."     Still  the  peasantry,  the  natural  allies  of  the  land- 
holder, stand  by  their  colors  and  rally  round  the  threatened  house.     Day 
and  night  every  approach  is  w^atched,  every  window  barred,  and  the 
great  kitchen-door  is  never  opened   to  a  stranger  until  he  has  been 
suspiciously  reconnoitred  from  within  by  means  of  a  small  movable 
apparatus  protecting  an  opening  a  few  inches  square  in  the  solid 
wood-work.     Besides   this,  another   precaution   is   taken.     A  boy  is 
always  on  the  lookout,  ready,  if  he  espies  a  suspicious  person,  to  give 
the  alarm  to  all  the  tenantry.     His  office  is  also  daily  to  collect  the 
laborers  for  their  midday  meal  in  the  spacious  kitchen,  which  he  does  by 
blowing  a  horn  from  the  top  of  the  little  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
No  bailiff,  however,  charged  with  a  warrant,  ever  performed  his  office 
without  beforehand  sending  private  information  to  the  family,  in  order 
to  frustrate  legal  action.     This  was  invariably  the  case  with  all  officers 
of  the  law  belonging  to  the  neighborhood  ;  and  when  at  last  one,  more 
foolhardy  than  the  rest,  proved  willing  to  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den," 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no  stake  in  the  "West." 
One  day  this  man  was  c-3m^\\.  flagrante  delicto.    While  trying  his  best 
stealthily  to  remove  the  wooden  pane  we  have  mentioned  as  being 
inserted   in  one  of  the  back  windows,  and   to  throw  in  his  paper,  by 
which  means  he  could  swear  to  having  "  served  the  house  "  with  the 
writ  in  question,  the  unhappy  wretch  was   discovered.     The    look- 
out rushed  to  his  hill,  and  blew  a  long  and  furious  blast  on  his  horn. 
The  men  at  work  planting  the  potatoes  in  the  distant  fields  heard  it, 
and   ran  towards  the  house.     At  this  unusual   hour  they  understood 
the  signal  but  too  well.     The   laborers  in  the  farm-yard  swelled  the 
throng ;  the   male  servants  rushed  from  the  house,  and  every  maid 
hurriedly  and  exultingly  secured  a  window  as  a  good  vantage-point 
whence  to  "  see  the  fun."     The   bailiff,  seeing  these  formidable  and 
threatening  preparations,  made  for  the   road   and   ran  for  dear  life. 
The  crowd  of  excited  men  followed  with  hootings  and  cries,  brandish- 
ing their  rural  weapons,  rough  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  effectual.    The 
Irish  have  a  peculiar  instrument  for  planting  potatoes  called  a  "steer- 
ing."    This  is  formed  of  a  straight  knotty  stick,  peeled   and  dried. 
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with  a  hole  at  the  lower  extremity,  through  which  another  transverse 
piece  of  wood  is  inserted.  Even  so  the  weapon  is  not  despicable  ; 
but  to  render  it  stronger  and  more  lasting  yet,  this  transverse  bar  is 
often  made  of  iron.  The  bailiff,  mindful  of  this,  still  ran  like  a 
hare  before  the  hounds,  but  his  pursuers  could  not  fail  to  overtake 
him.  Our  informant  was  watching  the  characteristic  scene  from  the 
house,  and  trembling  in  childish  bewilderment  for  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  wretch.  The  men  were  gaining  on  him,  his  strength  was 
giving  out,  and  finally  he  was  hustled  up  against  the  stone  wall  on 
one  side  of  the  road.  Then  followed  a  regular  saturnalia  ;  kicks, 
cuffs  and  blows  fell  thick  upon  him,  the  "  steerings  "  were  brandished 
high  in  the  air  and  whirled  swiftly  down  on  his  back  and  shoulders. 
His  infuriated  captors  showered  objurgations  upon  him,  and  his 
"writ"  was  of  course  triumphantly  pulled  from  his  pocket,  trampled 
upon,  and  torn  into  shreds.  "  Let  us  finish  him  ! "  cried  some. 
Immediately  there  was  a  rush,  and  turning  back,  the  men  formed  in 
a  compact  body  round  the  half  senseless  victim.  They  bore  him  on 
up  the  road,  past  the  "big  house,"  through  a  plantation,  and  landed 
him  in  the  farm-yard  near  the  hill  where  the  first  alarm  had  hurled 
upon  him  this  avalanche  of  ill-luck.  Here  was  an  old  tree,  with  con- 
veniently low  and  solid  branches  —  a  ready-made  gibbet.  Lynch  law 
must  be  an  instinct  of  untutored  human  nature  ;  it  was  this  and 
nothing  less  that  the  incensed  peasantry  proposed  now  to  invoke. 
Rope  was  hastily  found,  and  firmly  adjusted  round  his  neck. 
Dragged  along  the  ground,  as  he  had  already  been,  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  his  body  was  sufficiently  battered  to  have  become  almost 
unrecognisable,  but  the  crowd  around  him  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  his  final  doom.  The  unhappy  man  was  almost 
past  consciousness  when,  as  if  by  enchantment,  he  was  saved.  Some 
one  suddenly  began  to  count  the  cost  of  this  questionable  pleasure, 
and  a  voice  was  raised  in  prudence  if  not  in  mercy.  The  poor 
wretch  was  respited.  Whether  or  no  the  police  arrived  so  near  as  to 
cause  a  panic  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the 
laborers  were  arrested,  tried  and  imprisoned.  This  only  added  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  house  they  had  defended,  for  their  families 
now  became  pensioners  on  their  landlord,  and  drew  the  same  wages 
for  the  time  of  their  imprisonment  as  they  would  themselves  have 
been  entitled  to  draw  had  they  been  peaceably  at  work. 

In  everything  the  customs  of  the  house  were  patriarchal.  Once  a 
year  a  great  commotion  was  visible,  and  lasted  several  weeks.  First 
would  appear  a  shoemaker,  not  with  an  assortment  of  modern 
"patents  "  and  "Balmorals,"  but  with  a  complement  of  hides  and  a 
box  of  instruments.  In  this  primitive  fashion  would  he  work  till  he 
had  clumsily  but  strongly  shod  every  individual  in  the  house,  men, 
women  and  children.  A  tailor  succeeded  him,  and  so  many  suits  of 
frieze  or  linsey  were  turned  out  by  wholesale.  A  dressmaker  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  household  would  be  the  next  fnstalled,  and  so 
on  till  the  establishment  was  clad  and  shod  as  if  by  contract  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Great  excitement  would  prevail  at  stated  times  over  the  arrival  of 
"  the  pedler."     This  was  quite  a  personage  —  not  a  poor  carrier  with  a 
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pack  full  of  gewgaws,  but  a  substantial,  ambulatory  merchant  with  a 
smart  covered  cart  filled  with  silks,  laces,  cashmeres,  Irish  poplins, 
&c.  A  general  distribution  w^ould  then  take  place,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  after  giving  every  servant  a  useful  present,  Would  invest 
in  the  costliest  bargains,  for  which,  however,  the  cash  was  not  always 
forthcoming.  Another  difficulty  was  thus  added  to  the  many  worse 
difilculties  already  existent,  and  another  step  unconsciously  taken  on 
the  road  to  penury. 

Another  visitor,  no  less  welcome  and  as  certain  to  return  as  the 
summer  swallows,  was  "the  fool."  What  old  dreams  and  romances 
the  mere  word  calls  up !  The  Middle  Ages  seem  to  breathe  again  as 
we  think  on  "the  fool,"  but  the  difference  in  reality  is  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked.  Still  in  Ireland  he  was  a  national  institution  ;  and  in 
every  district  there  was  one  of  his  kind,  a  pensioner  in  turns  on  the 
three  or  four  hospitable  gentlemen's  houses  of  his  neighborhood. 
Then  there  was  the  piper.  Perhaps  his  Scotch  cousin  was  more 
dignified  and  of  greater  importance,  but  here  he  was  at  least  none 
the  less  jovial.  He  was  as  much  a  family  appendage  as  the  old 
plate  or  the  crooning  foster-mother. 

Hospitality,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  one  of  the  Irishman's 
greatest  characteristics  ;  and  if  so,  like  all  other  national  peculiarities, 
much  more  marked  at  the  period  we  speak  of  than  in  our  colder, 
soberer  and  more  calculating  times.  Besides  the  armed  guard  in 
the  kitchen  at  night,  besides  the  families  of  worn-out  and  decrepit 
retainers,  besides  old  servants  grown  useless  or  doting,  there  were 
the  distant  petty  tenantry  to  be  feasted  upon  occasion.  A  woman 
would  come  from  some  outlying  portion  of  the  estate  up  on  the  moun- 
tains, where  she  is  tending  a  flock  of  goats,  a  hundred  in  number. 
She  brings  a  "  miscaun  "  (roll)  of  goat's  butter,  or  drives  a  horse  laden 
with  fresh-killed  kids ;  and  for  bringing  the  family  what  is  already 
theirs,  she  is  fed  and  lodged  with  unstinted  hospitality  for  weeks,  and 
sent  off  at  last  rejoicing,  with  a  dress  costing  four  times  the  price 
of  the  butter,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for  her  husband  or  flannels  for 
the  children.  And  this  is  not  all.  Visitors  come  to  the  old  mansion, 
which  in  its  decay  only  clings  the  faster  to  its  magnificent  traditions, 
and  thus  fairly  rivals  the  Tower  of  Ravenswood.  Every  one  becomes 
a  Caleb  Balderstone,  and  is  ready  for  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  the 
honor  of  the  house.  Late  one  night,  without  warning  and  according 
to  the  simple  fashion  of  "  the  West,"  a  guest  arrives.  It  is  long  past 
the  dinner-hour,  but  the  traveller  is  cold  and  hungry.  The  family 
are  content  with  plain  though  abundant  fare  ;  but  this  man  is  an 
epicure.  His  one  fancy  is  lamb,  and  his  idiosyncrasy  is  well  known. 
Many  are  the  tales  told  of  "mine  host's"  dilemma  when  a  ravenous 
wayfarer  is  before  him  and  there  is  nothing  to  offer  him  save  the 
chickens  running  wild  in  the  yard.  But  this  is  more  serious  yet,  and 
the  house  is  put  upon  its  mettle.  Some  one  conceives  a  bright  idea. 
There  is  a  litter  of  week-old  pigs :  surely  that  will  do.  F?-csfo,  the 
victim  is  dispatched,  and  the  eager  cook,  proud  of  her  skill  and  well 
knowing  the  responsibility  involved  in  her  display  of  it,  serves  up 
the  sucking-pig  in  the  style  of  lamb.  The  guest  is  delighted  ;  the 
disguise  is  complete.  "  Most  remarkable,"  he  comments  graciously  ; 
"never  tasted  such  lamb  in  my  life  —  capital  cook  ! " 
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A  little  further  back  than  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  hospi- 
tality in  vogue  in  Irish  circles  was  of  a  more  lavish  and  less  inno- 
cent kind.  A  curious  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  who  with  his  little 
son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  was  overtaken  one  evening  after  a  coursing 
match  by  a  friend  and  neighbor.  The  latter  was  on  horseback,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  sister-in-law,  a  dashing  Amazon  and  renowned 
belle.  They  pressingly  asked  the  gentleman  and  his  son  to  go  home 
to  dinner  with  them  and  stay  the  night.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  as  the  way  was  long  the  fair  horsewoman  used  her  authority  to 
make  the  boy  ride  pillion  behind  her  till  they  reached  home.  His 
father,  of  course,  having  been  engaged  in  the  coursing-match,  was 
mounted.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  ride  was  swift,  the  scenery 
wild,  the  whole  thing  picturesque  and  suggestive.  The  dinner  was 
more  a  carousal  than  a  meal,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  guests 
sought  their  rooms.  The  father  and  son  were  put  into  the  same 
chamber,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  The  house  dropped  into  silence. 
Some  hours  later  the  elder  guest  awoke  parched  and  feverish,  and  got 
up  to  search  for  water.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  wash-hand  stand, 
and  felt  for  the  pitcher  that  should  have  been  there.  It  was  there, 
but  empty.  He  felt  for  the  glass,  the  bottle  —  none,  and  not  a  drop 
of  water  in  any  vessel.  His  son  now  left  the  bed  and  helped  him  in 
his  "voyage  autour  d'une  chambre."  "  Father,"  he  cries  presently, 
"here  is  water  !  "  The  vessel  was  of  an  odd  shape  certainly,  and  of 
wood  too  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  held  a  liquid.  Can  you  guess  what  it 
was  ? —  a  large  churn  brimful  of  poteen  !  The  guest's  thirst  was 
not  to  be  assuaged  that  night,  but  his  son's  imagination  was  impressed 
from  that  hour  forth  with  a  sense  of  what  it  was  that  caused  the  ruin 
of  many  an  old  and  proud  Irish  house. 

To  return  to  our  friends.  One  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the 
year  was  the  collection  of  the  rent,  the  second  yearly  recurrence  of 
which  ceremony  took  place  on  the  ist  of  November.  The  lady  of  the 
manor  took  this  duty  on  herself,  as  save  her  own  brother,  she  and  her 
student-husband  kept  no  steward.  Her  brother,  whose  small  income 
was  a  great  additional  resource  in  the  household  economy,  had  the 
nominal  duty  of  overseeing  the  laborers ;  but  as  this  overseeing  gen- 
erally consisted  in  the  enticing  of  the  men  to  all  sorts  of  games  and 
tricks  during  the  hours  allotted  for  work,  it  may  be  supposed  how 
efBcacious  was  this  amateur  steward's  supervision.  The  outside 
jaunting-car  (the  invariable  and  national  conveyance)  stands  ready  at 
the  door ;  the  mistress,  wrapped  in  furs  to  the  ears,  holds  the  reins, 
while  the  eldest  little  girl,  her  step-child,  is  tucked  in  by  the  groom 
like  a  bundle  and  placed  on  the  seat.  The  jolting  of  the  vehicle 
constantly  uncovers  her  little  hands  and  feet ;  and  for  the  tie  plus  ultra 
of  jolting,  commend  me  to  an  Irish  car  !  The  occupants  sit  sideways 
to  the  horse  and  back  to  back  to  each  other,  their  f-eet  dangling  on  an 
unsteady  and  narrow  foot-board,  while  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  is  a 
hollow,  called  the  "  well,"  with  a  cushioned  and  movable  top.  The 
"  well,"  like  the  net  that  swings  beneath  the  Neapolitan  corricolo,  is  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  small  children,  dogs,  guns,  fishing-tackle  or 
food.  The  wheels  are  massed  in  the  centre,  so  that  any  one  falling 
out  of  the  car  could  not  possibly  be  run  over.     Over  the  rough  moun- 
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tain  roads,  by  mud-wall  cabin  and  potato-patch,  the  car  passes,  the 
child  shivering  and  holding  on  by  the  cold  iron  railings  at  either  end 
of  the  seat,  the  lady  driver  resolutely  urging  her  horse  onward  and 
speaking  cheerily  of  the  comfort  that  waits  for  them  at  their  first  rest- 
ing-place. At  last  this  haven  comes  in  sight  —  a  wild  retreat,  half 
ruinous,  and  less  than  half-inhabited.  A  "  herd  "  and  his  wife  occupy 
one  or  two  of  the  deserted  rooms  and  look  after  the  mountain  goats ; 
a  fire  blazes  in  one  bleak  parlor,  where  a  few  gaunt  and  tarnished 
frames  are  hung,  enclosing  what  once  may  have  been  a  treasure 
in  the  way  of  fancy-work.  An  improvised  supper,  substantial  and 
abundant,  though  perhaps  hardly  very  recherche,  awaits  the  travellers, 
while  an  equally  unpremeditated  bed  is  conspicuously  put  up  in  the 
corner.  A  huge  feather-bed,  thrown  on  a  dozen  or  so  of  ricketty 
chairs  placed  face  to  face  in  a  row,  seems  to  denote  the  utmost  luxury 
civilisation  can  attain  to  in  the  way  of  a  sleeping  apparatus  in  this 
wild  place  ;  and  though  the  child  is  found  coiled  up  like  a  kitten  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch  the  next  morning  —  the  feathers  being  too  plen- 
tiful and  apt  to  wrap  a  small  object  in  unnecessary  folds  —  still  sleep 
is  sweet  under  any  circumstances.  A  hasty  and  early  breakfast  is 
despatched,  and  the  chatelaine  sits  in  state  to  await  the  tenantry  who 
collect  here  by  appointment  from  the  most  distant  farms  to  pay  the 
"  gale  "  (rent).  One  seldom  heard  of  tenants' inability  to  pay  their 
rent  in  those  days,  and  equally  seldom  of  any  tenant  being  turned  out 
of  house  and  home  in  case  he  was  unable  to  pay. 

The  gathering  round  our  friend  is  certainly  motley.  Some  are  well- 
dressed,  some  the  reverse  ;  some  prosperous,  many  beggarly ;  most 
of  them  bring  the  entire  rent,  though  some  only  an  instalment ;  others 
placidly  excuse  themselves  for  being  unable  to  bring  anything,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  ready  to  present  themselves  in  person  before 
their  lady ;  others  again  bring  word  that  they  have  a  fine  cow  to  sell, 
or  a  horse  which  will  more  than  repay  any  bargain  at  which  he  is 
bought,  and  the  mistress  perhaps  actually  takes  the  bait,  agrees  to  buy 
the  animal,  and  finds  later  on  that  he  is  hardly  worth  his  feed.  After 
this  ceremony  of  paying  "  gale,"  the  chatelaine  and  the  little  girl  will 
go  and  visit  the  tenants  living  near  the  deserted  house  where  they 
have  taken  up  their  headquarters.  Let  us  follow  them  to  one  of  these 
cabins  ;  the  picture  is  well  worth  sketching. 

The  "house"  is  large  but  low,  and  consists  of  one  room.  The 
earthen  floor  and  mud  walls,  the  ragged  thatch,  the  smoke  escaping 
through  that  primitive  contrivance,  a  hole  in  the  roof,  contribute 
to  give  a  dark  and  quaiht  look  to  the  group  assembled  within.  Bags 
of  oatmeal  and  piles  of  potatoes  line  the  walls  up  to  the  level  almost 
of  a  man's  shoulders  ;  the  fitful  flame  rises  in  tongues  and  swords, 
imaginary  shapes  that  send  weird  shadows  in  among  the  picturesque 
group  of  peasants;  the  smell  of  "turf"  (peat,  or  burnt  bog-earth)  is 
everywhere.  The  family,  a  very  numerous  one,  sit  on  low  rough 
wooden  stools  round  a  low  board,  equally  rough  and  supported  on  four 
stout  sloping  feet,  called  the  "  big  stool,"  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
huge  wooden  dish,  heaped  with  oatmeal  porridge  and  a  large  lump  of 
butter  in  the  middle.  Each  one  helps  himself  out  of  the  dish  with  an 
iron  spoon,  and  the  hole  in  the  porridge  gradually  widens  till  no  more 
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is  left  than  the  brim  of  a  well-battered  hat.  By  the  side  of  the  hearth 
is  the  still  (remember  we  are  in  the  wild  moors,  almost  safe  from  the 
revenue  police,  and  among  friends).  This  is  of  tin,  small  and  portable, 
and  when  no  longer  in  immediate  use  is  stealthily  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  bog  and  buried  until  needed  again.  The  whiskey  thus 
illegally  distilled  —  the  far-famed  "poteen" — is  then  sold  in  kegs, 
generally  brought  under  cover  of  night  to  some  gentleman's  house  by 
a  crazy  horse  laden  with  innocent-looking  panniers  or  creels.  It  is 
of  course  preferred  to  that  legally  sold  and  legally  adulterated. 

The  entrance  of  the  landlord's  wife  and  little  daughter  is  the  signal 
for  a  general  display  of  that  rude  and  hearty  homage  which  the  poor 
Celtic  peasant  knew  so  well  how  to  extend  to  the  legitimate  and 
hereditary  lords  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  dame,  whose  patriarchal 
age  and  uncanny  appearance  make  her  the  most  prominent  and 
picturesque  figure  of  the  group,  after  various  attempts  at  hospitality, 
triumphantly  brings  out  an  enormous  goose-egg  shell,  the  primitive 
goblet  out  of  which  the  family  drink  their  poteen.  Filling  it  to  the 
brim,  and  holding  it  coaxingly  before  the  child,  she  musters  her  very 
best  English  (the  Western  peasants  have  preserved  the  national  lan- 
guage) and  croaks  out,  "Ah  do!  miss,  do."  Could  hospitality  go 
further?  The  lady  of  the  manor,  after  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
the  other  inmates,  and  the  invariable  present  which  accompanies 
such  visits,  leaves  for  another  similar  cabin  ;  and  so  on  to  the  prin- 
cipal cottages  within  easy  reach. 

In  a  corner  of  many  a  cabin  one  might  find  the  veritable  old 
spinning-wheel,  an  instrument  still  in  active  use  among  the  house- 
wives of  "the  West."  The  good  old  custom  survives  among  these 
people  of  spinning  their  own  clothes  and  linen,  and  even  among  the 
better  classes  it  has  not  altogether  died  out.  Some  have  sheep  and 
shear  them  regularly,  combing,  carding,  dyeing  and  spinning  their 
wool  themselves,  after  which  the  weaver  takes  it  in  hand.  Of  these 
there  are  two  or  three  professionals  in  each  village.  The  stuff  of 
which  coats  and  suits  are  generally  made  is  the  famous  frieze  lately 
became  quite  the  rage  in  London  and  New  York.  Although  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  costume  known  in  former  years  have  well- 
nigh  disappeared,  you  can  still  tell  the  Western  peasant  by  the  color 
and  cut  of  his  frieze  coat.  Each  barony  or  townland  (the  rural 
divisions  corresponding  to  the  English  "  hundred ")  has  its  own 
shade  ;  for  instance,  that  of  Tyrerall  light  grayish-blue,  so  light  that 
from  a  distance  it  looks  almost  white  ;  that  of  Lyney  is  distinguished 
by  its  brown  shaggy  frieze,  while  that  of  Tyrerah  by  its  dark-blue 
shade,  and  being  on  the  sea-coast,  by  wide  trowsers,  almost  Turkish 
in  their  appearance  and  specially  adapted  for  water-wear.  The  old 
men  still  wear  swallow-tail  coats,  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes  ; 
but  newer  fashions  are  unfortunately  but  too  prominent  among  the 
rising  generations.  In  these  days  no  place  is  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  unpicturesque  Manchester  print,  and  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of 
the  Abruzzi  or  the  Greek  girls  of  Procida  are  equally  arrayed  in  un- 
becoming cotton. 

There  remains  one  institution  to  be  mentioned  which  possesses  to 
a  considerable  degree  that  peculi.'^rly  Hibernian  quality,  pathos  and 
humor  inextricably  mingled.     The  S gaol  was  a  wonderful  resort 
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for  the  children  of  all  the  houses  of  that  neighborhood.  One  part  of 
it  was  reserved  for  gentlemen  debtors,  or  grand  debtors  as  the  law 
courteously  calls  them.  These  were  generally  young  unmarried  men, 
scions  of  good  families,  in  whose  young  veins  the  blood  flowed  like 
fire,  and  who  perhaps  had  unluckily  no  devoted  adherents  to  protect 
them  from  "latitats"  and  half-lynch  the  bailiffs  that  brought  them. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  in  durance  vile  for  years.  Each 
had  an  allotted  sum  per  month  allowed  him  by  his  creditors,  who 
held  his  property  in  pledge,  and  most  of  them  kept  a  servant.  Their 
friends  and  relations  constantly  sent  them  dairy-produce,  fowl  and 
game,  sometimes  even  wine.  Still  all  this  was  sometimes  too  little, 
and  queer  doings  went  on  in  this  novel  sort  of  hotel.  One  prisoner 
in  particular,  Avho  never  by  any  chance  could  make  his  allowance 
last  the  prescribed  time,  would  often  say  to  his  servant :  "  Look  here, 
Dennis,  I  want  a  dozen  of  champagne  to-night,  and  two  or  three 
other  little  things."  "Sir,"  remonstrates  the  prudent  servant,  "we 
shall  want  those  to-morrow.  There  is  something  left  yet  from  yester- 
day's dinner  :  could  you  wait,  do  you  think.  Sir  ?  "  "  How  dare  you 
dictate  to  me,  Sir  ?  "  responds  the  angry  man  with  an  oath.  "  Let 
every  day  do  for  itself.  Go  and  do  as  I  bid  you ! "  "  But,  Sir," 
hesitatingly  says  Dennis,  thinking  of  the  wherewithal.  "Take  the  bed 
to  the  pawn-office  ! "  contemptuously  answers  the  master,  and  turns 
away.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Dennis  has  heard  or  eicecuted  that 
order,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  might  be  seen  passing  the 
gaol-windows  buried  under  a  pulpy  mass  of  feathers,  the  equivalent 
of  which  was  to  procure  unnecessary  delicacies  for  an  over-fastidious 
man  in  debt.  Sometimes  it  was  a  ring  which  took  its  way  to  the 
same  destination,  but  the  bed  was  such  a  "standing  dish"  at  the 
pawnbroker's  that  it  was  oftener  there  than  in  its  legitimate  place. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  striking  points  of  Irish  country-life  in  the 
"wild  West"  during  the  last  generation  —  nothing  very  desperate  or 
revolutionary,  nothing  very  savage  or  repulsive,  such  as  we  have  often 
been  told  to  look  for  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  lawless  Celtic 
character.  After  all  the  Irish  may  be  said  to  be,  according  to  a 
homely  and  expressive  saying,  "  no  one's  enemy  but  their  own." 
The  practical  result  of  all  this  childlike  joviality  and  hearty  good- 
fellowship  is  seen  in  the  ruin  of  the  very  people  who  more  than  any 
others  helped  it  along.  The  famine  came  on  them  unawares,  their 
tenants  failed  to  pay  the  uncertain  pittance  which  was  all  that  was 
expected  of  them,  creditors  pounced  upon  their  mortaged  lands,  the 
Government  bought  up  their  estates,  giving  them  in  exchange  what 
barely  sufficed  to  carry  them  to  an  Australian  farm,  and  as  by  the 
stroke  of  a  magician's  wand  the  last  vestiges  of  the  olden  time  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Commercial  magnates  took  their  vacant  places  ; 
a  new  generation,  thrifty  and  close,  succeeded  to  their  wasted  lands, 
and  a  solid  prosperity  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  their  shadowy 
power.  But  where  was  the  poetry,  the  romance  of  the  country  gone? 
Material  civilisation  and  relentless  commerce  are  perhaps  destined 
to  rule  the  world  in  its  last  age,  the  age  of  iron  ;  but  this  practical 
question  is  to  our  mind  yet  unsolved  :  Is  the  world  any  better  for  it? 

Lady  Blanche  Murphy. 
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AN   ANCIENT   BURDEN. 


I 


"T  is  over,  let  me  rest: 

I  have  striven  well  and  long 
With  the  evil  and  the  strong, 

And  the  wound  was  in  the  breast 
When  I  fell. 
Let  my  weary  head  recline 
Under  silken  grasses  fine, 

Where  warm  breezes  from  the  west 
Lull  me  well. 
Pain  and  grief  no  more  can  hurt, 

Hope  no  longer  vexeth  me, 
Des  que  soubs  le  foyle  verte 

Mon  ioly  cueiir  est  endormi. 

Even  the  babe  on  mother's  breast, 
Round  whose  little  mouth  and  chin 
Dimpled  smiles  move  out  and  in, 

Knoweth  not  my  perfect  rest. 
All  is  one 
Whoso  loveth  me  or  hateth  ; 
Naught  reck  I  what  doom  awaiteth 

Those  who  cursed  me,  those  who  blest, 
Under  sun. 
Love,  my  Prince  and  Lord  that  wert, 

Now  no  more  art  aught  to  me, 
Des  que  soubs  le  foyle  verte 

Mon  ioly  cuejir  est  endormi. 

Cometh  neither  dream  nor  waking  — 
Dream  of  high  deeds  to  be  done, 
Sight  of  battles  lost  or  won, 

Who  in  gain  my  place  is  taking, 
Or  defeat. 
Only  memories  of  young  hours 
Come,  like  odors  of  faint  flowers. 

Faint  night-flowers  the  breeze  is  shaking, 
Wild  and  sweet : 
As  from  far  shores,  rock  ygirt. 

Come  soft  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
Des  que  soubs  le  foyle  verte 

Mon  ioly  cueur  est  endortni. 

B. 
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EARLY  YOUTH  OF  GOETHE,  LESSING,  AND  SCHILLER. 


I.   • 

THE  earliest  youth  of  great  men  is  so  full  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  history  and  literature,  that  no  excuse  may  be 
deemed  necessary  if  the  writer  attempts  a  sketch  of  the  mental 
development  at  that  time  of  life  of  three  of  Germany's  literary 
Titans,  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Schiller.  Disregarding  chronological 
order,  and  taking  for  his  standpoint  the  degree  of  worldly  advan- 
tages at  their  advent  into  life  offered  to  them  by  their  parents, 
Goethe,  the  patrician's  son,  ranks  first ;  the  circumstances  of  Les- 
sing's  parents  being  far  less  auspicious  to  his  career :  the  son  of  a 
pastor  struggling  throughout  life  t'o  maintain  respectably  a  large 
family;  and  Schiller  stands  last  of  all,  an  itinerant  surgeon's  son, 
who  only  after  years  through  energy  and  probity  attained  the  respect- 
able rank  of  major  in  the  army  in  which  he  had  served,  but  who  at 
no  time  during  a  long  life  failed  to  know  the  lack  of  care,  and  v/ho 
never  fully  enjoyed  the  joys  which  easy  competency  must  always  give 
to  children  raised  in-such  happy  circumstances.  And  as  was  their 
childhood  so  do  we  find  Lessing's  and  Schiller's  manhood,  over- 
shadowed by  that  gaunt  spectre  want ;  want  which  only  seemed  to 
leave  them  when  exhausted  nature  was  weary  of  struggle  ;  the  light  of 
ease  and  competency  not  shining  upon  them  till  life's  course  was 
nearly  run  and  the  shadows  of  the  grave  already  gathering  around 
them  ;  shedding  a  halo  over  their  last  days,  it  is  true,  but  too  late  for 
the  good  of  mankind  and  themselves.  What  a  contrast  Goethe 
presents !  The  petted  child  of  fortune,  his  every  wish  readily  and 
superabundantly  gratified,  not  knowing  for  even  a  single  day  during 
a  long  life  of  eighty-three  years  one  of  the  pangs  which  so  constantly 
tore  the  hearts  of  Lessing,  his  precursor,  and  of  Schiller,  his  com- 
petitor. Says  Palleske,  Schiller's  eminent  biographer  : — "  Goethe  was 
a  fairy's  child,  born  in  the  lap  of  prosperity.  Hence  the  mass  of 
German  readers  are  separated  from  him  by  a  great  chasm.  Fortune 
takes  him  in  her  arms  and  smilingly  bears  him  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne  ;  there  she  binds  him  with  chains  of  flowers ;  and  in  his 
old  age  he  uncovers  the  innermost  feelings  of  his  heart  in  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit.  In  it  the  noblest  spirit  speaks.  It  says :  '  Behold,  I 
belong  to  you,  I  am  just  such  a  man  as  you  are.'  But  the  people  will 
scarcely  believe  the  great  man.  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
child  such  as  thousands  are  born  in  Germany  every  year ;  born  amid 
those  circumstances  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  find 
themselves  at  their  birth :  raised  in  worldly  straits,  governed  by 
severe  parental  discipline,  whose  nurse  is  privation,  whose  master 
want."  Hence  the  intense  sympathy  which  all  Germans  feel  for  him, 
since  most  of  them  have  passed  through  the  very  same  sorrows 
which  have  made  his  life  so   pathetic  j   hence  the   great  influence 
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which  he  will  always  exercise  over  all  Germans  belonging  to  the 
younger  generations  \  while  Goethe,  looking  down  from  his  Olympian 
height  of  wealth  and  rank,  seems  to  them  of  a  chilly  grandeur,  often 
misunderstood,  because  beyond  their  own  sphere  ;  never  like  a  Shaks- 
peare  or  like  a  Burns  warming  with  their  poetic  fires  the  hearts  also, 
and  not  only  exciting  admiration  by  the  power  of  intellect  and  con- 
ception alone. 

'■'■Froyji  my  Life — Truth  and  Poetry,^'  this  autobiography  of  Goethe, 
written  as  a  retrospect  of  the  younger  years  of  his  life,  and  coming 
down  to  the  period  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Charles 
Augustus  of  Weimar,  and  when  fully  threescore  years,  is  a  wonderful 
book  ;  but  it  is  not  a  blameless,  nor  in  all  respects  an  enjoyable  one. 
The  purest  German  diction,  the  most  masterly  style,  the  most  scruti- 
nising analysis  of  himself  and  others  in  a  most  transparent  and  beau- 
tiful garment,  it  truly  is  ;  but  it  also  shows  a  self-complacency  and  a 
callousness,  a  total  lack  of  any  consciousness  of  the  greatest  wrong 
of  his  life,  of  the  sorrow  he  has  caused,  a  wrong  he  recounts  with 
such  daguerreotyped  circumstantiality  that  the  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  forbear  to  close  the  book  in  sorrow  and  in  sympathy.  The 
allusion  is  of  course  made  to  the  account  of  his  courtship  when  a 
young,  impressible  and  inflammable  student  at  the  University  of 
Strassburg,  with  Frederika  of  Sesenheim,  the  Alsatian  pastor's  sweet 
daughter,  a  narrative  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  charmitig,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  harrowing,  in  the  whole  range  of  literary 
biography.  Had  this  account  been  written  at  the  time,  we  might  in 
some  degree  exonerate  his  conduct  as  a  transient  passion  of  youth  ; 
yet  he  shows  by  the  very  clearness  and  power  with  which  this  picture 
chains  our  attention  and  sympathetic  feelings  how  deeply  this  affec- 
tion had  sunk  into  his  soul,  how  vividly  this  golden  time  of  youth 
was  still  in  his  old  days  before  him  j  yet  he  speaks  with  almost  a 
roue's  nonchalance  of  the  miser}'  he  had  caused.  There  are  few 
passages  so  graphic  as  when  he  has  resolved  to  bid  her  a  last  fare- 
well. The  scene  has  become  celebrated  in  song  and  picture,  and  we 
transcribe  it: — 

"Amid  the  pressure  and  confusion  "  [preparations  for  his  approach- 
ing departure  from  Strassburg]  "  I  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from 
seeing  Frederika  once  more.  These  were  painful  days,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  has  not  remained  with  me.  When  I  at  last  reached 
my  hand  to  bid  her  farewell"  [he  had  ridden  from  Strassburg  on 
horseback,  and  the  scene  of  this  farewell  was  before  the  parsonage  of 
Sesenheim,  Frederika  standing  on  the  stone  steps  of  the  front  door], 
"the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  I  felt  very  sorrowful.  I  then  rode 
back,  taking  the  footpath  to  Drusenheim,  when  one  of  the  strangest 
forebodings  overcame  me.  I  saw  not  with  my  bodily  eyes,  but  those 
of  my  mind,  my  own  self  riding  up  toward  me  from  the  opposite 
direction,  in  a  coat  such  as  I  had  never  before  worn.  It  was  of  pike- 
gray  color,  gold-embroidered.  As  soon  as  I  had  shaken  off  the 
stupor  in  which  I  was,  the  figure  disappeared.  But  it  is  strange  that 
eight  years  afterward  I  found  myself,  not  from  choice,  but  from  acci- 
dent, in  the  same  dress  of  which  I  had  dreamt,  on  that  same  road  to 
see  Frederika  once  more.     But  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  these 
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phenomena,  at  that  time  this  singular  phantcn  gave  me  some  consola- 
tion. The  pain  to  leave  forever  the  glorious  Alsace  with  all  I  had 
won  in  it  was  thereby  lessened.  I  had  at  last  escaped  from  the  tumult 
of  leave-taking,  and  during  the  pleasant  and  enlive?iing  trip  I  became 
almost  myself  again."  The  italics  are  our  own.  This,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  one  of  Goethe's  dark  experiences  of  youth,  a  blot  in  his  life  ; 
we  think  it  the  blackest.  Who  knows  what  better  man  he  might  not 
have  become  at  the  side  of  this  suffering  and  lovely  woman  ?  —  and 
no  commentator  will  ever  be  able  to  whitewash  this  blot. 

From  his  own  account  we  now  present  what  follows  of  his  youth  : — 
"On  August  28,  174-9,  at  noon,  with  the  stroke  of  twelve,  I  was  born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  constellation  was  a  lucky  one :  the 
sun  stood  in  the  sign  of  the  Virgin,  and  culminated  on  that  day ; 
Jupiter  and  Venus  looked  on  smilingly,  nor  was  Mercurius  hostile  ; 
Saturn  and  Mars  were  indifferent."  Nevertheless  the  child  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  its  appearance,  or  at  least  in  great  suspense  —  a 
good  thing  for  those  in  the  Imperial  city  born  after  Goethe,  as  the 
patrician's  son  having  through  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  midwife 
proved  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past  ere  reaching  the  present,  Herr 
Textor,  the  grandfather  of  the  new  arrival,  who  was  chief-burgo- 
master, immediately  established  a  school  for  midwives  —  the  first  one 
in  the  ancient  burgh  —  for  the  benefit  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  mother's  traits  are  always  of  very  great  interest  in  the  youth 
of  interesting  characters,  and  Goethe's  mother  would  naturally  first 
claim  our  attention;  but  we  know  very  little  of  her  to  satisfy  curiosity, 
and  in  his  whole  story  Goethe  tells  us  but  little  about  her.  He  says 
that  from  her  he  had  the  gift  of  story-telling — '^  die  Lust  zum  Fabu- 
liren  "/  but  we  know  that  she  was  a  very  quiet,  pleasant  little  woman, 
with  no  very  particular  traits  about  her  save  an  intense  love  for  her 
offspring,  and  a  desire  to  protect  them  and  hide  their  little  delin- 
quencies from  their  father  —  a  natural  trait  of  all  true  mothers. 
That  gift  of  hers  of  story-telling  is,  however,  a  noticeable  one  ;  it 
fastened  upon  the  boy.  In  very  early  youth  he  loved  no  sport  better 
than  to  relate  some  made-up  tale  to  sister  and  playfellows  during 
those  mysterious  and  charming  German  evenings  when,  the  candle  not 
yet  lit,  night  gradually  takes  the  place  of  a  long  and  lingering  twilight. 
Madame  Goethe  was  "  ever  gay  "  ;  she  was  also  an  accomplished 
lady,  knew  to  play  on  the  piano  and  to  sing,  and  ever  intent  upon 
some  little  pleasure  for  the  children  ;  and  on  blessed  Christmas-eve 
she  and  her  mother  "knew  how  to  crown  their  kindnesses  by  erecting 
before  the  children's  delighted  eyes  a  puppet-show."  Upon  the  boy 
Goethe  this  show  "made  a  very  strong  impression,  having  great  and 
long-lasting  effect." 

Goethe's  father,  the  Frankfort  patrician,  had  long  since  withdrawn 
from  public  business,  from  wounded  pride  ;  and  being  an  eminent 
lawyer,  his  private  counsel  was  sought  in  the  most  important  cases. 
Besides,  this  was  a  labor  of  love,  for  he  never  would  take  a  fee  ;  and 
beside  this  he  had  nothing  to  do,  save  to  administer  his  large  property 
and  to  play  the  master  in  his  own  house  ;  which  task  he  performed  to 
his  heart's  content,  not  al^'ays  to  the  comfort  of  its  inmates ;  though 
never  ambitious,  like  Louis  XIV.,  "to  play  the  master  in  otlaer  people'* 
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houses  too."  M.  Imperial  Councillor  Goethe  was,  then,  cultured, 
haughty,  proud,  and  wealthy  withal ;  particularly  proud  of  his  patrician 
descent  as  a  free  burgher  of  the  ancient  coronation-city  of  German 
Emperors  ;  and  all  thtse  qualities  seem  in  no  small  degree  to  have 
descended  upon  his  son.  Quite  conscious  of  the  great  advantages  in 
matters  of  taste  and  art  which  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy  had  given  him 
over  his  other  less  travelled  Frankfort  colleagues  in  law  and  State,  his 
aim  was  to  surround  himself  with  fine  paintings,  frescoes,  statuary  and 
collections  of  rarities.  Artists,  poets  —  such  as  they  were  —  musicians 
and  learned  men  were  his  companions,  and  the  youngster  was  thus 
thrown  amid  ever-shifting  scenes,  even  at  home.  In  his  father's  home 
he  "  saw  daily  fine  paintings  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Coliseum,  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  and  Square  ; "  early  his  mind  was  longing  for  the 
home  of  Mignon.  Sometimes  the  laconic  father  would  condescend  to 
explain  and  enlarge  upon  the  beauties  of  Italy  ;  then  merry  old  Signor 
Giovinazzi  w'ould  occasionally  join  them  :  he  was  a  master  of  music, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  his  native  clime,  so  that  the  boy  knew  the 
*'  Solitario  bosco  ombroso  "  ere  he  could  understand  a  single  word  of 
the  language.  A  fine  library  full  of  fine  Dutch  editions  of  the  classical 
authors  and  of  the  most  eminent  works  in  jurisprudence,  with  works 
on  Roman  antiquities,  latest  works  of  travel,  and  dictionaries  and 
encyclopaedias,  early  and  deeply  influenced  the  drift  of  his  boyish  feel- 
ings and  thoughts. 

To  be,  in  those  days.  Burgomaster  of  Frankfort  —  when  Frankfort 
had  more  power  than  the  German  Emperor  himself  —  was  quite 
equivalent  to  being  in  the  shoes  of  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  or 
more  German  sovereigns  who  then  squandered  the  life-blood  of  the 
oppressed  German  people.  Strange,  this  feeling  of  superiority  to  the 
feudal  and  hereditary  nobility  of  Germany  may  even  in  these  days  be 
noticed  among  the  opulent  burghers  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  It  is  as  difficult  now  to  obtain 
entrance  into  the  family-circle  of  a  Hamburg  or  Bremen  patrician,  for 
one  uninitiated  in  the  guild,  as  it  was  in  those  days  to  enter  the  sacred 
precincts  of  a  German  sovereign's  home.  Goethe's  maternal  grand- 
father Textor  was  such  a  Burgomaster ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  as 
sketched  fifty  years  afterwards  by  his  grandson,  is  to  us  by  far  the 
most  interesting  figure  of  his  youth.  Grandfather  Textor  lived  in  an 
old  house,  the  front  of  which  consisted  of  an  ancient  tower  with  battle- 
ments ;  one  of  those  old  patrician's  castles  which  in  days  of  yore 
withstood  many  a  robber-knight  who  then  infested  the  neighborhood 
of  rich  Frankfort.  Passing  through  the  portal,  a  large  square  was 
reached,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  dwellings  united  into  one  whole. 
In  the  rear  of  these  lay  the  garden,  large  and  well-trimmed,  wdth 
orchard,  small  fruit,  mulberries  and  flower-beds,  with  winding  flowery 
walks  in  abundance.  Thither,  to  visit  Grandfather  Textor  and  to 
gather  fruit  in  season,  the  children,  Goethe  at  their  head,  Vv-ould  first 
of  all  turn  their  steps.  "  In  these  peaceful  quarters  Grandfather  was 
every  evening  to  be  found,  with  delighted  activity  and  his  own  hands 
attending  to  his  flowers  and  the  finer  sort  of  fruit,  the  gardener  per- 
forming the  coarser  work.  He  never  tired'  of  the  care  requisite  to 
preserve  and  augment  the  splendor  of  his  pink-beds  in  flower-time. 
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With  his  own  hands  he  trained  the  branches  of  his  peach-trees  along 
the  trelUs-wall  in  fan-shape,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  com- 
fortable growth  of  the  fruit.  The  assorting  of  the  bulbs  of  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  kindred  plants,  as  well  as  the  care  for  their  safe-keeping, 
he  left  to  no  one  ;  and  I  still  remember  with  pleasure  how  busily 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  grafting  of  his  roses.  At  such  times  he 
wore  as  a  protection  against  thorns  a  pair  of  those  old-fashioned 
buckskin  gloves  which  on  Piper's  Judgment  Day  were  in  triplo  pre- 
sented to  him  by  that  guild  ;  consequently  he  never  lacked  a  new 
pair.  Always  clad  on  such  occasions  in  a  long  dressing-gown,  his 
head  crowned  with  a  velvet  skull-cap  with  many  folds,  he  presented  a 
figure  something  between  Alcinous  and  Laertes.  His  garden  labors 
were  as  precisely  and  regularly  attended  to  as  his  official  duties. 
Before  coming  down  into  the  garden  he  had  drawn  up  a  programme 
of  his  next  day's  official  duties,  a  register  of  the  officials  to  whom  he 
would  give  an  audience  on  the  morrow,  and  had  carefully  read  the 
briefs  of  the  several  cases  that  were  to  come  before  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  drove  to  the  City  Hall,  dined  upon  his  return,  and  then  took  a 
nap  in  his  arm-chair.  Thus  one  day  passed  precisely  as  another.  He 
spoke  little,  showed  no  trace  of  temper  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  seen  him  angry.  All  his  surroundings  were  medieval.  In  his 
wainscotted  room  I  never  perceived  any  innovation."  "Everything 
about  him,"  the  grandson  concludes,  penetrated  the  visitor  with  a 
feeling  of  the  most  "inviolable  peace  and  of  eternal  duration."  Yet 
all  these  things  had  vanished  from  man's  knowledge  and  care  not  fifty 
years  after ;  and  no  one  now  knows  anything  of  Grandfather  Textor 
save  the  inquiring  student  of  Goethe  !  It  was  Herr  Textor  who,  no 
doubt  unwittingly,  excited  in  the  boy's  breast  a  love  for  acting  and 
stage  performances  ;  as  unconscious  of  the  frightful  mischief  he  was 
doing  when  he  gave  his  grandson  the  free-tickets  he  disdained  to  use, 
as  was  Monsieur  Poquelin,  ci-devaiit  '■''  valet-de-chmnbre  tapissier  du  roi,'^ 
the  grandfather  of  Moliere,  when  he  stalked,  frizzled  and  powdered, 
leading  his  grandson  by  the  hand  to  the  theatre,  unaware  that  he  was 
then  sowing  in  the  boy's  imagination  the  seed  which  was  to  expand 
into  the  greatest  of  French  comedians,  one  of  the  first  dramatic 
artists  of  the  world.  And  as  the  French  stage  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
,tude  to  Grandpere  Poquelin  for  having  given  the  first  incentive  to 
the  genius  of  Moliere,  so  do  the  Germans  to  Grandfather  Textor  for 
having  bestowed  his  free-tickets  upon  Goethe  ;  since  to  Goethe  is  due 
their  wonderful  progress  in  tragic  representation.  Many  years  after- 
ward he  organised  and  made  celebrated,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
stage  of  Weimar — the  model  stage  then  for  Germany,  and  a  model 
now,  although  the  great  actors  that  once  adorned  it,  Eckhof,  Iffland, 
Unzelmann  and  Genast,  have  long  since  departed.  After  the  tragedies 
had  been  acted,  Goethe  ,  used  to  take  down  Racine  and  read  the 
plays  he  had  just  seen,  as  Molibre  used  to  re-Avrite  what  he  had  heard, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  made  the  imitation  better  sometimes  than  the  per- 
formance had  been. 

From  his  grandfather  Goethe  also  had  his  love  for  flowers,  gardens, 
parks,  and  nature  generally.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who  stood 
near  him  for  years  that  whenever  one  of  his  dark  moods  came  over 
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him,  and  the  world  was  utterly  distasteful  to  him,  which  happened 
not  seldom,  he  used  to  exclude  himself  for  days  and  weeks  in  the 
small  garden  behind  his  house  at  Weimar,  and  there  with  a  loving 
hand  trim  the  trees,  straighten  the  supports,  fasten  what  was  loosened, 
and  train  what  had  grown  wild.  On  one  memorable  occasion  even 
months  passed  ere  the  outside  world  again  beheld  him  —  after 
Schiller's  death,  which  made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  him. 
It  was  long  ere  these  two  great  competitors  found  each  other  ;  but 
after  they  had  done  so,  the  literature  of  no  other  nation  can  cite  so 
touching  an  example  of  full  accord  and  lofty  aims  as  has  hallowed 
for  all  time  to  come  the  union  of  these  great  masters — a  union  which 
is  so  happily  and  grandly  idealised  in  the  united  group  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  before  the  theatre  of  Weimar  by  the  master-hand  of  Ernest 
Rietschel,  to  whom  Germany  also  owes  the  Lessing  statue  at  Bruns- 
wick. And  when  the  more  than  octogenarian  had  lost  the  friend  of 
half  a  century,  the  Grand-Duke  Charles  Augustus,  we  see  him  at 
Dornburg  Castle,  seeking  "  a  retreat  in  the  saddest  days  "  in  nature 
in  that  pleasant  little  castle,  surrounded  by  flower-gardens,  perched 
high  on  the  white  cliffs  overlooking  the  Saale  river,  over  whose  portal 
stands  written  this  hospitable  greeting  : — 

"  Gaudeat  ingrediens,  laetetur  et  aede  recedens  ! 
'  His,  qui  praetereunt,  det  bona  cuncta  Deus  ! " 

And  five  years  later  still  that  same  solitary  wanderer  stood  on  top  of 
the  wild  Kueckclhahn  Mountain,  still  mourning  his  departed  friend, 
"  'mid  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks,"  old,  alone,  yearning  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  nature,  a  yearning  with  a  sweet  hope  and 
consolation  never  more  touchingly  expressed  than  in  that  poem 
which  closes  with  those  tender  and  melancholy  lines : — 

"  Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  auch." 

But  what  seemed  to  interest  the  children  more  deeply  than  anything 
else,  and  caused  them  to  look  with  perfect  awe  upon  their  old  grand- 
father Textor,  was  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
He  had  established  this  reputation  for  himself  in  various  ways.  When 
yet  a  younger  member  of  the  city  council,  he  predicted  that  during 
the  next  vacancy  on  the  judge's  bench  he  would  be  chosen.  When 
that  vacancy  had  occurred,  he  very  quietly  ordered  everything  to  be 
gotten  in  readiness  for  the  day  of  election,  that  the  congratulants 
might  be  properly  received  and  entertained.  He  was  elected  as  he 
had  predicted.  So  too  when  the  burgomaster  died,  to  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  electors,  consisting  of  all  the  city-councillors,  of  whom 
he  was  a  member,  fearing  lest  by  delay  the  Emperor  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  make  use  of  his  prerogative  of  appointing  the  burgo- 
masters of  the  Free  Cities,  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  old 
burgomaster  concluded  to  elect  one  that  very  night.  Thus  in  the 
darkness  of  night  the  messenger  was  sent  to  surrimon  the  members 
to  appear  at  the  midnight  meeting.  When  leaving  Herr  Textor's 
house  the  messenger  perceived  that  the  stump  of  candle  in  his 
lantern  would  not  last  much  longer,  and  asked  for  another.  "  Give 
him  a  whole  candle,"  said  old  Herr  Textor  ;  "  it  is  for  my  sake  he  is 
taking  this  trouble."     And  so  it  proved  :  he  was  re-elected. 
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There  are  anecdotes  in  existence  which  seem  to  prove,  to  us  at 
least,  that  Goethe  was  not  wholly  free  from  a  certain  kind  of  super- 
stition or  belief  in  supernatural  agencies,  and  that  he  has  bestowed 
more  than  ordinary  attention  upon  speculations  about  a  connection 
between  this  and  the  spirit-world.  Grandfather  Textor  always  rises 
up  when  we  think  about  this  strange  feature  in  Goethe's  composition  ; 
and  as  a  second  apparition,  his  old  grandmother,  whom  he  somewhere 
describes  as  having  frightened  him  one  twilight  eve  with  her  haggard 
figure  and  white  spectral  robes,  noiselessly,  like  La  Dame  Blanche, 
iioating  through  the  chambers.  None  who  has  not  very  deeply  thought 
on  these  dangerous  subjects,  pondered  over  that  indefinable  something 
which  must  connect  life  and  death  and  resurrection  ;  who  after  an- 
guish and  meditation  full  of  tears  and  sobs,  has  not  re-emerged  from 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  these  unfathomable  subjects  to  throw  himself, 
with  hopes  renewed,  upon  the  breast  of  faith,  could  ever  have  written 
Faust;  for  that  struggle  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fundamental  thought, 
the  golden  woof  which  runs  through  that  immortal  work.  In  that 
sense  only  can  we  grant  that  Goethe  evolved  Faust  out  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  being ;  and  none  but  the  greatest  mind  could  have 
grasped  these  subtle  thoughts,  these  fancies  reaching  both  to  heaven 
and  hell,  and  fixed  them  upon  paper,  in  the  persons  of  that  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles,  two  characters  which  will  stand  foremost  as  long  as 
the  German  language  shall  endure.  We  might  point  out  a  relation- 
ship in  this  connection  with  the  authors  oiHamlet  and  Wallenstein,  but 
fear  to  transgress  the  limits  we  have  imposed  upon  ourselves  in  this 
paper.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  make  mention  of  some  circum- 
stances during  a  visit  to  Goethe's  house  in  the  pleasant  Thuringian 
capital  of  Weimar.  Through  a  friend's  kind  offices,  well  acquainted 
with  all  it  contained,  the  portal,  which  bears  "  Salve "  hewn  in  the 
keystone  of  its  arch,Vas  unlocked  to  us.  Everything,  both  in  the 
study  and  bed-room,  had  been  left  as  it  was  on  the  day  of  Goethe's 
death.  The  two  circumstances  about  to  be  mentioned  happened  in 
these  chambers,  and  we  relate  them,  as  we  have  never  seen  them  in 
print,  and  in  the  words  as  noted  down  at  the  time. 

"After  I  had  with  Mr.  G.  ascended  the  splendid  Italian  staircase 
which  every  visitor  to  the  Gothehaus  mentions  as  something  extra- 
ordinary for  architectural  ease  and  grace,  we  arrived  at  the  landing 
in  the  upper  story.  In  one  of  the  ante-chambers  stood  large  cabinets 
filled  with  the  collections.  From  here  we  entered  the  study,  a  very 
small  room,  supplied  only  with  the  absolutely  necessary  articles.  Be- 
tween the  windows,  which  look  out  upon  the  small  garden  in  which 
Goethe  walked  after  Schiller's  death  in  anguish  and  sorrow  for  days, 
is  a  large  mirror.  Along  the  wall  is  a  book-case  filled  with  works  of 
reference,  and  near  to  it  the  writing-desk  at  which  he  used  to  work 
standing.  Upon  it  now  lies  the  original  of  his  drama  of  Gotz  von 
Berlkhingen,  well-bound  and  written  in  a  bold,  clear  hand,  which 
reminded  me  very  much  of  the  handwriting  of  VVashington.  Facing 
him,  and  upon  which  his  eyes  must  have  rested  whenever  he  looked 
up  from  his  work,  is  an  exquisite  bust  of  Napoleon  I.,  given  him,  I 
believe,  by  the  Emperor  himself.  I  looked  upon  these  things  with 
deepest  interest,  and  fancied  in  my  mind's  eye  that  I  saw  him  standing 
19 
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there,  as  was  his  wont,  his  hands  folded  at  his  back,  and  with  his  calm 
clear  eye,  over  which  throned  that  massive  brow,  looking  into  futurity 
and  meeting  there  the  gaze  of  the  dead  Napoleon.  From  here  we 
passed  through  a  door  immediately  into  the  bed-room.  My  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  singular  circumstance.  Noticing  in  one  corner  a 
large  family-clock  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  I  also  noticed  that 
it  stood  still,  pointing  to  tv.o  o'clock  precisely.  Now  I  happened  to 
remember  that  Goethe  had  died  at  two  o'clock  of  the  22d  of  March, 
1832,  certainly  a  curious  combination  of  twos;  and  the  suspicion 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  some  one  had  been  guilty  of  rather  a 
commonplace  trick  in  setting  the  clock  to  indicate  the  death-hour. 
I  frankly  mentioned  my  thought  to  Mr.  G.,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing some  displeasure  at  this  supposed  manipulation  in  a  room 
the  threshold  of  which  every  lover  of  literature  must  cross  with 
veneration,  and  that  I  thought  it  a  kind  of  profanation. 

" '  You  are  mistaken,'  replied  Mr.  G. ;  '  nothing  has  been  touqhed 
either  here  or  in  the  study  yonder  since  his  death.  As  you  see, 
nothing  has  even  been  dusted,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  touch  the 
most  insignificant  object.' 

" '  How  comes  then  this  clock  to  stand  still  at  two  precisely  ? '  I 
asked. 

"  *  It  struck  two  when  he  died,  and  with  a  great  rattle  the  weights 
came  clown.  Ottilia,  his  granddaughter,  whose  hands  he  was  holding 
in  his  —  he  was  seated  here  in  the  leathern  arm-chair — looked  up  and 
said,  "He  is  gone.  It  is  just  two  o'clock" — and  I  thought  more  of 
Textor  than  ever.' 

"'There  is  another  circumstance  among  many  singular  coincidences 
in  his  life  which  I  will  relate  to  you,'  continued  Mr.  G.  '  He  came 
down  to  dinner  one  day  and  said  to  the  assembled  family :  "  I  have 
just  seen  Byron  —  something  must  hav6  happened  to  him."  But  a 
few  days  later  and  the  news  of  his  premature  death  reached  us.  You 
see  yonder  bust  of  Napoleon  :  it  is  broken,  but  has  been  skilfully 
mended.  Goethe  was  writing,  standing  before  it ;  in  fact,  he  must 
have  faced  it,  for  it  always  has  hung  there,  when  the  bust  fell  down. 
He  always  noted  unusual  circumstances.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  May, 
182 1,  and  on  that  5th  of  May  Napoleon  died.  These  circumstances 
have  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  have  noted  them  down 
at  length.' " 

We  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  influence  of  Grandfather 
Textor  upon  his  young  grandson,  but  with  intent,  since  we  consider 
him  the  centre-figure  of  that  great  man's  youth,  upon  whom  he  hung 
with  greater  admiration  and  awe,  and  from  whom  he  inherited  more 
traits  than  from  any  other  member  of  his  family. 

Goethe's  elementary  schooling  seems  to  have  been  a  very  desultory 
one  j  he  never  went,  it  appears,  to  any  regular  Latin  school,  or  indeed 
to  any  one  whatsoever,  and  we  can  be  very  brief  on  that  point.  The 
reason  was  no  doubt  his  father's  utter  detestation  o'f  the  system  then 
prevalent  both  in  school  and  church,  and  what  he  could  not  impart 
to  his  children  was  attained  through  masters,  of  whom  Goethe  had  a 
good  many  at  various  times.  But  we  must  say  a  word  about  his 
early  religious  training.     The  mother  was  very  pious,  and  imparted 
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her  piety  to  her  children  ;  but  in  later  life,  what  we  generally  term  a 
"religious  man  "  he  never  was.  His  works  do  not  show  evidences 
that  he  was  an  unbeliever.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  defended 
throughout  life  all  that  is  tending  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  and 
good  ;  this  yearning  for  truth  and  a  better  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
and  are  to  be  is  even  symbolised  in  his  last  words :  "  Light,  more 
light."  Even  in  his  most  tender  years  the  germ  of  this  yearning  was 
perceptible.  Protestantism  in  Germany  —  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  that  point  when  we  come  to  Schiller  —  was  in  a  very  low  and  dis- 
rupted condition.  There  were  all  sorts  of  sects  :  Separatists,  Pietists, 
Herrnhuters,  Quietists,  and  so  forth ;  they  all  deviated  from  the  es- 
tablished church,  and  each  in  its  peculiar  way  sought  to  come  nearer  a 
better  knowledge  and  more  intimate  communion  with  Christ  through 
its  own  and  peculiar  forms.  Both  laymen  and  clergy  were  continually 
disputing.  This  din  resounded  in  the  boy's  wondering  mind,  and 
must  have  left  traces  of  disgust,  hard  to  be  eradicated  in  later  life ; 
enough,  he  conceived  the  idea  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  great 
God  of  Nature  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  tells  us  of  it  himself: 
"  The  boy  had  clung  specially  to  the  first  article  of  faith.  That  God 
who  stood  in  immediate  connection  with  nature,  who  recognised  and 
loved  nature  as  His  work,  seemed  to  him  the  real  God :  who  was 
capable  of  entering  with  man  as  well  as  with  all  created  objects  into 
a  more  intimate  communion ;  who  cared  alike  for  seasons,  plants  and 
beasts  as  He  did  for  mankind.  An  erribodiment  the  boy  could  not 
conceive.  He  sought  that  embodiment  in  the  Creator's  work,  and  he 
endeavored  to  construct  according  to  the  Old  Testament  his  own 
altar.  Earth's  productions  were  to  represent  his  world  ;  above  them 
a  burning  light  was  to  represent  the  yearning  soul  of  man  looking  up 
to  the  Creator."  He  ransacked  his  father's  cabinet  of  natural  history 
to  execute  his  idea,  arranged  the  specimens  on  a  tapering  stand,  the 
lower  forms  of  creation  beneath,  the  higher  types  gradually  ascending, 
and  on  the  top  he  put  a  burning  pastille  ;  the  incense  and  vapor  which 
it  spread  through  the  room  were  the  type  of  God  ;  the  pastille  itself, 
man,  every  particle  of  whom  is  God-like  ! 

A  very  eventful  period  for  the  boy  was  the  irruption  of  the  French 
into  Frankfort  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Grandfather  Textor 
and  his  son-in-law,  Goethe's  father,  were  much  divided  in  their 
appreciation  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Goethe  was  an  enthusiastic 
Prussian,  the  grandfather  an  Austrian.  In  the  many  disputes  the 
boy  was  a  neutral,  and  a  neutral  in  politics  he  has  remained  nearly  in 
all  momentous  periods  of  a  long  life.  New- Year's  day  1759  had  come. 
As  usual  in  German  cities,  the  city-band  had  welcomed  the  day  with 
their  blasts,  the  New- Year's  presents  had  been  bestowed  ;  the  burgo- 
master had  hospitably  entertained  his  visitors,  when  the  rumor  of  the 
approach  of  a  French  corps  of  occupation  scattered  the  merriment 
and  turned  it  into  dismay.  Frankfort  had  often  before  known  what 
French  occupation  meant,  and  there  was  not  a  single  man  to  welcome 
the  unbidden  guests.  On  the  second  of  January  the  French  advance 
reached  Sachsenhausen,  and  shortly  after  the  army  marched  into 
Frankfort,  commanded  by  the  King's  lieutenant,  Count  Thorane. 
Count  Thorane  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  bo3\     He  was  a 
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Provencal,  "of  long,  lean,  haggard  presence,  the  face  much  marked 
by  small-pox ;  with  fiery  eyes  and  a  dignified,  restrained  demeanor. 
He,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  old  gentleman,  quartered  himself 
in  Mr.  Councillor  Goethe's  mansion  ;  but  to  the  delight  of  the  boy, 
who  passed  many  an  hour  with  him,  the  Count's  strange  ways 
having  a  great  fascination  over  him.  This  soldier  was  often  taci- 
turn, morose  and  hypochondriacal,  when  he  would  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room  for  days,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  approach  him 
save  his  valet  St.  Jean  and  the  boy  Goethe.  St.  Jean  was  the  very 
reverse  of  his  master :  a  small  agile  fellow,  ever  chatty  and  gay. 
Thorane  had  a  Blue  Beard's  chamber  too,  into  whose  sacred  pre- 
cincts no  one  was  allowed  to  piy.  Once,  curiosity  having  got  the 
better  of  Goethe,  he  was  one  day  surprised  by  the  Count  in  this  room, 
examining  a  small  black  box  which  had  excited  his  imagination.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  terrible  look  of  the  King's  lieutenaftt. 
"Who  told  you  to  open  this  box?"  he  thundered  ;  and  immediately 
after  :  "  You  will  not  come  into  my  quarters  for  a  week  !  " 

The  most  eminent  personages  of  France  passed  at  that  time  almost 
daily  over  the  threshold  of  Goethe's  home  ;  such  as  Prince  Soubise, 
"  a  handsome,  condescending  gentleman,"  the  same  who  two  years 
before  had  been  so  thoroughly  defeated  at  Rossbach  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia ;  and  Marshal  Broglio,  "  younger,  well-made,  lively,  spirituel 
and  nimble."  From  this  period  dates  Goethe's  excellent  French,  his 
savoir  vivre,  his  love  for  the  French,  his  admiration  for  Napoleon,  his 
little  interest  for  the  sufferings  of  his  countrv  at  the  hands  of  the 
acquaintances  of  his  youth. 

The  coronation  of  Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresia,  took 
place  at  Frankfort  on  April  3,  1764,  when  Goethe  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  just  at  the  time  when  his  first  boyish  love  for  Margaret,  so  inter- 
estingly told  in  his  autobiography,  engaged  him.  With  her,  arm  in 
arm,  the  patrician's  son,  disguised,  with  the  maid  of  humble  extrac- 
tion, they  wandered  together  through  the  crowds  which  for  days  filled 
the  streets  of  the  Imperial  city  to  witness  the  pageantry  of  a  German 
coronation.  All  this  has  been  most  fascinatingly  told  by  himself, 
and  to  that  narrative  we  must  refer  the  reader.  But  who  can  estimate 
the  influence  which  this  happy  youth  of  Goethe,  these  ever-shifting 
scenes,  these  large  experiences  in  earliest  youth,  had  upon  an  imagi- 
nation already  lively  and  abounding  in  the  strangest  fancies  ?  Well 
may  we  ask,  would  he  have  as  triumphantly  weathered  the  storms 
which  both  Lessing  and  Schiller  were  called  upon  to  endure }  Would 
his  moral  sense,  his  manhood  have  carried  him  as  gallantly  over  all 
the  temptations  which  poverty  has  in  its  train,  as  they  carried  his 
great  contemporaries?  We  forbear  to  speculate  upon,  much  less  to 
answer  these  questions.  Still  they  are  legitimate  ones,  and  must  not 
be  left  unconsidered  when  we  endeavor  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  relative  opportunities  and  achievements  of  great  men,  and  give  a 
final  verdict  of  the  influence  of  their  whole  lives  and  works  upon 
mankind. 
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11. 

Nearly  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Goethe,  Lessing  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  January  22,  1729,  at  the  former  Free  City  of  Camenz, 
in  the  then  Electorate  of  Saxony,  under  far  different  circumstances 
from  the  former,  and  in  a  portion  of  Germany  much  less  favored  than 
the  beautiful  Main  and  Neckar  countries  in  which  Goethe  and  Schiller 
passed  their  youth.  His  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century  to  Clemens  Lessigk,  a  Lutheran  curate  in  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
birge,  whose  descendants  for  six  generations  have,  either  as  clergymen 
or  jurists,  held  positiorfe  among  the  learned.  The  grandfather  of 
Lessing,  Theophilus  Lessing,  possessed  many  remarkable  qualities. 
Entering  the  University  of  Leipzig  with  but  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  struggled  manfully,  and  at  last,  in  1670,  received  the 
doctor's  degree  after  "defending"  a  thesis  in  which  he  advocated 
religious  toleration.  Stahr,  the  most  comprehensive  biographer  of 
Lessing,  an  excellent  translation  of  whose  work  has  been  given  to  the 
American  public  by  Professor  Evans  of  the  Michigan  University,  well 
adverts  to  the  great  influence  which  a  long  line  of  ancestry  of  the 
same  bent  and  aims  must  exert  over  their  posterity.  Family  prin- 
ciples and  traditions  thus  established  are  never  wholly  obscured  in 
the  descendants,  just  as  physical  peculiarities  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  family  of  the  Lessings  this  bent 
seems  to  have  been  toward  study  and  investigation  ;  they  were  em- 
phatically a  family  of  students.  This  ambition  made  of  the  grand- 
father Theophilus  a  learned  jurist  and  burgomaster,  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  ;  it  led  his  son  John  Gottfried  to  enter  the  ministry 
and  become  a  learned  theologian,  a  classical  and  Oriental  scholar,  a 
master  of  French  and  of  English,  and  the  most  honored  personage, 
as  Pastor  Primarius,  in  the  Protestant  community  of  Camenz.  From 
this  father  the  son  received  the  most  priceless  heritage.  "  From  earliest 
youth  he  had  before  him  the  embodied  ideal  of  a  genuine  Protestant 
clergyman,  full  of  piety  and  faith,  free  from  all  bigotry,"  holding 
firmly  to  the  principles  of  reformation  in  opposition  to  the  Papacy  j 
and  in  that  son  culminated  the  remarkable  family  traits  of  the 
Lessings :  earnestness,  fervor,  practical  views  of  life,  but  above  all, 
an  unconquerable  devotion  to  research  and  truth  —  a  devotion  which 
later  in  life  found  vent  in  this  most  celebrated  of  all  his  sayings, 
taken  from  his  rejoinder  to  the  orthodox  pastor  Gotze  of  Hamburg, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  the  principle  and  limit  of  his  investiga- 
tions : — "  It  is  not  the  truth  in  the  possession  of  which  a  man  is,  or 
imagines  to  be,  but  the  sincere  pains  he  has  taken  to  seize  what  is 
truth,  which  makes  the  true  value  of  that  man  ;  because  not  through  the 
possession  of  truth,  but  by  the  thorough  investigation  of  it  are  his 
powers  enlarged,  and  in  that  alone  consists  his  growing  perfection. 
Possession  makes  (a  man)  quiet,  indolent,  proud.  If  God  were  to 
hold  concealed  in  his  right  hand  all  (the  whole  domain  of)  truth,  and 
in  his  left  the  ever-stirring  desire  for  truth,  although  with  the  condition 
to  err  forever  and  eternalh^,  and  if  He  should  say  to  me,  '  Choose  ! ' 
I  should  with  humility  seize  His  left  hand  and  say,  '  Father,  give  that 
to  me !  the  whole  truth  is  but  for  Thee  alone.' " 
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Of  Lessing's  mother  not  much  is  known.  She  too  was  a  clergy- 
man's child  —  the  daughter  of  Pastor  Primarius  Feller  of  Camenz, 
the  incumbent  before  Lessing's  father.  "Thus  Gotthold  was  de- 
scended on  both  sides  from  a  theological  and  ecclesiastical  family. 
He  was  taught  to  pray  as  soon  as  he  could  lisp  the  words."  She  is 
represented  by  Lessing's  biographers  to  have  been  a  good  German 
housewife,  of  limited  understanding,  busy  day  and  night  to  bring  up 
her  twelve  children  as  befitted  a  pastor's  wife,  her  dearest  wish  being 
to  see  her  son  Gotthold  incumbent  of  the  same  parsonage  which  both 
grandfather  and  father  had  so  worthily  filled.  The  failure  of  this 
hope  was  ever  painful  to  her,  and  she  was  never  reconciled  to  the 
literary  life,  almost  Bohemian  for  many  years,  which  her  gifted  son 
led.  What  Lessing  thought  of  his  mother  we  gather  from  a  letter  to 
his  sister  when  speaking  of  his  own  wife  during  that  happy  marriage 
late  in  his  life,  which  was  only  to  last  two  years : — "  She  [his  wife]  is 
as  good  of  heart  and  true  as  we  have  always  known  our  mother  to  be 
toward  our  father."  Love  for  his  family  w-as  a  bright  trait  in  Lessing's 
character.  His  advice,  his  kindly  offices,  and  his  slender  purse  were 
always  open  to  his  many  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  when  his  father  in 
his  old  age  was  in  ever-decreasing  worldly  circumstances,  it  was  this 
son  who  shared  with  him  a  small  salary.  On  receiving  the  news  of 
his  father's  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  the  strong  man  of  forty-one 
was  utterly  bowed  down.  "  Let  us  live,"  he  wrote,  "  as  uprightly  as 
he  lived,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  die  as  suddenly  as  he  died :  that  will 
be  the  best  way  to  honor  his  memory." 

It  cannot  exactly  be  said  that  Lessing's  childhood  was  a  gloomy 
one,  but  it  was  very  quiet  and  contemplative  ;  and  we  do  not  fail  to 
note  the  reflex  in  his  later  life,  as  we  noticed  the  brightness  of  Goethe's 
youth  shedding  its  lustre  over  his  future,  the  last  gleams  only  departing 
when  that  life's  sun  was  about  setting.  Lessing's  was  a  German 
pastor's  home  ;  and  whoever  knows  the  purity,  stillness  and  piety  of 
these  homes,  will  know  how  little  of  what  are  called  childish  pleasures 
were  ever  Lessing's  portion.  And  the  nature  around  him,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  were  far  different  from  that  nature  and 
that  race  among  which  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  early  lives  were  passed. 
Amid  the  commonplace  scenery  of  Camenz  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  stir  the  boy's  imagination  ;  much  less  was  there  any  stimu- 
lant to  his  intellect  amid  the  virtuous,  honest,  but  rather  slow-minded 
agricultural  population.  And  so  proved  his  life :  contemplative, 
solitary,  and  with  ever-deepening  gloom.  The  youth  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  on  the  contrary,  was  passed  among  the  lively  Rhine-  and 
Main-landers,  amid  scenery  surpassingly  beautiful,  and  traditions 
which  shed  a  gleam  of  splendor  over  every  old  ruin  and  every  moun- 
tain-top. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to- the  then  very 
celebrated  Latin  school  of  St.  Afra,  in  the  city  of  Meissen,  one  of  the 
schools  established  by  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  sequestered  monasteries.  There  the  ancient  languages 
formed  the  chief  study,  and  a  severe  discipline  prevailed,  "  as  it  has 
ever  been  where  nothing  but  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,"  says  one 
writer ;  and  as  Stahr  adds  :  "  but  severe  discipline  only  fosters  inde- 
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pendence  in  men  who  are  born  wkh  dispositions  for  liberty,"  to  which 
we  might  add  that  men  born  with  certain  dispositions  for  liberty  are 
not  very  prone  to  accept  a  severe  discipline.  However  this  may  be, 
in  Lessing's  case  the  severity  of  his  school-days  certainly  seems  to 
have  fostered  the  independence  of  his  mind.  As  he  later  acknow- 
ledged, this  cloister-school  had  one  inestimable  feature,  the  accuracy 
of  knowledge  and  thoroughness  of  scholarship  which  he  there  acquired. 
St.  Afra  was  a  school  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Latin,  Latin  composition  and  versification  occupied  the  pupils  during 
■fifteen  hours  a  week  ;  to  Greek  but  four  were  given  ;  there  was  limited 
instruction  in  French,  geography,  history,  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
and  extra  hours  were  allotted  to  Italian,  drawing  and  music,  but  these 
latter  subjects  were  classed  among  what  was  termed  ^^  allotria,"  and 
by  no  means  encouraged.  Public  worship,  prayer-meetings  and 
the  Bible-class  required  twenty-five  hours  a  week.  Instruction,  the 
most  scanty,  in  the  German  language  was  rather  tolerated  than  a 
regular  feature  ;  of  German  literature  there  was  no  trace,  yet  Lessing 
became  "  Germany's  sign-post  of  literature,"  as  Gervinus  calls  him, 
the  tersest  writer  and  keenest  critic  which  that  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  transcendent  intellect  was  not  to  be  killed  or  even 
retarded  by  what  to  most  of  the  St.  Afra  pupils  must  have  proved  a 
stultifying  system  resulting  in  the  training  of  pedants  ;  of  which  indeed 
these  cloister-schools  sent  out  hosts  over  the  land  ;  and  Lessing's 
hardest  task  in  after-life  was  to  penetrate  that  darkness  with  light. 
Thus  time  passed  on ;  and  Lessing  a  few  years  after  his  entrance  was 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  school-inspectors  to  be  "  a  good  boy,  but 
somewhat  cynical." 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  the  great  change  of  his  life  took  place,  when 
he  discarded  the  study  of  antiquities  as  a  means  for  the  theological 
profession  merely,  and  made  classical  lore  an  aim  in  itself ;  laying 
with  that  change  the  foundation  for  those  magnificent  conceptions  of 
antiquity  which  are  embodied  in  his  Laocodn,  giving  such  broad  and 
humanitarian  views  to  everything  he  has  written.  A  tutor,  Mr.  Klemm, 
seems  to  have  been  the  incentive  to  these  broader  views.  He  was  the 
mathematical  teacher  of  the  school ;  "  a  bad  pedagogue,  but  a  man  of 
thorough  and  many-sided  culture,  whose  mental  horizon  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  school."  Lessing  became  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  this  wise  and  liberal  teacher  ;  "  and  he  made  rapid  improve- 
ment through  frequent  interviews  with  his  kind  friend,  who,  surrounded 
by  a  few  earnest  companions,  often  sat  in  his  study  till  after  midnight, 
helping  them  to  clear  up  their  views  of  science  and  literature."  In 
this  intercourse  with  Klemm,  the  already  somewhat  proud  and  cynical 
undergraduate  came  to  see  "how  little  he  really  knew,  and  how  much 
he  had  yet  to  learn."  It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  allude  to  the  first 
writings  of  young  Lessing  ;  there,  too,  Klemm  was  the  stimulant ;  and 
we  have  only  to  state  of  the  eventless  youth  of  this  great  writer  that 
he  left  the  school  of  St.  Afra  in  1746,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
that  he  matriculated  on  June  30th,  1746,  at  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
his  Rector,  Mr.  Grabener,  giving  the  young  boy  this  flattering  testi- 
monial :  "  He  is  a  horse  which  needs  double  rations.  The  Icciiones 
which  are  too  difficult  for  others,  are  but  trifles  to  him.  He  is  almost 
too  far  advanced  for  our  school." 
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III. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  our  paper,  the  youth  of 
Schiller  —  hardly  less  picturesque  than  Goethe's,  yet  again  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  two  preceding.  For  our  main  facts  and  the  thread  of 
the  story  we  are  indebted  to  the  masterly  work  of  Emil  Palleske, 
which  would  be  well  worthy  of  the  attempt  of  some  eminent  German 
scholar  to  lay  it  before  the  American  public  ;  since  a  bungling  trans- 
lation or  an  indiscriminate  reproduction  could  never  retain  the  charm 
which  enchains  us  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  six  hundred 
pages. 

Schiller,  too,  was  preeminently  animated  throughout  life  by  a  desire 
for  truth  ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  the  law  of  genius  is  truth. 
Schiller  has  largely  aided  in  restoring  its  prestige  in  German  literature  ; 
his  whole  life  may  be  termed  a  touchstone  of  truth.  In  his  works 
the  monarch  finds  his  teacher,  the  soldier  the  principles  that  should 
guide  him :  "  the  tender  virgin  her  purest  ideal ;  the  scholar  his 
romance ;  the  Catholic  his  Rome  ;  the  Protestant  his  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  ;  and  Liberty  her  Tell.'' 

The  late  Gustav  Schwab,  Schiller's  countryman,  has  taken  the  pains 
to  trace  Schiller's  ancestry  to  the  seventeenth  centuiy  and  beyond. 
The  paternal  grandfather  was  a  baker :  John  Schiller,  of  the  village 
of  Bittenfeld,  near  the  town  of  VVaiblingen  in  Suabia.  He  died  early 
in  1733,  and  left  a  ten-year  old  boy,  John  Jasper,  nought  save  the 
privilege  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  as  best  he  might.  But  it  was 
John  Jasper's  ambition  to  become  something  better  than  his  father 
had  been  ;  therefore  he  entered  as  an  apprentice  with  a  barber,  from 
whose  shop  he  went  into  the  office  of  a  Nordlingen  surgeon,  where  he 
had  likewise  an  opportunity  to  acquire  some  French  along  with  the 
noble  art  of  fencing,  The  Austrian  war  of  succession  was  then  at  its 
height  ;  and  one  day,  in  1745,  Count  Frangipani's  regiment  of  Im- 
perial hussars  riding  gaily  through  the  town,  John  Jasper  joined  that 
corps.  In  the  same  year  Councillor  Goethe  had  established  his 
patrician  home  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  by  giving  his  hand  to  Fraulein 
Textor.  From  John  Jasper's  diary,  entitled  "  Curriculum  vitae  meum," 
we  give  a  description  of  his  experiences  : 

"  In  the  month  of  January- 1746  Brussels  was  stormed  by  the  French, 
and  our  regiment  of  hussars  ordered  to  Bergen  in  the  Hennegau. 
Having  no  horse,  I  marched  with  it  for  twenty  miles  during  one  night, 
and  the  following  night  a  like  distance  till  we  reached  Charleroi. 
There  I  gave  out  and  had  to  let  the  regiment  go  on.  On  the  next 
day  I  returned  to  Brussels,  intending  to  join  our  sick  and  wounded 
who  had  been  left  there  ;  but  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  and 
brought  to  the  Duke  d'Armentieres,  charged  with  being  a  spy.  After 
a  severe  examination  I  was  declared  innocent  of  the  charge,  I  was 
conducted  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Provost,  and  with  other  prisoners 
placed  in  confinement  until  we  should  be  ready  to  decide  for  the 
French  service.  There  being  no  choice,  I  entered  the  Swiss  regiment 
of  Colonel  Diesbach  as  a  common  soldier.  Brussels  having  in  the 
meantime  been  taken,  we  were  garrisoned  in  the  city  by  the  end  of 
February.     During  the  siege  of  Bergen  in  April  I  suffered  and  expe- 
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rienced  a  great  deal.  From  Bergen  we  marched  to  Charleroi,  when 
the  Imperial  hussars  took  from  us  700  bread-wagons,  which  caused  an 
indescribable  famine  in  our  army.  As  I  possessed  the  confidence  of 
my  officers,  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  had  frequently  been  entrusted  to 
me  to  change  it  for  coin  current  in  the  neighboring  villages.  This 
circumstance  left  me  at  liberty  to  visit  the  country  as  I  pleased. 
Returning  one  day  from  such  an  excursion,  the  French  army  having 
received  marching  orders  during  my  absence,  I  was  unable  to  over- 
take my  regiment,  and  on  the  second  day  captured  by  the  Imperial 
regiment  of  Kalnocki  hussars.  When  confronted  with  the  officers, 
and  being  able  to  tell  the  names  of  the  officers  of  my  regiment,  I  was 
set  at  liberty  and  received  a  passport  to  join  it." 

With  a  salary  of  30  florins  per  month  and  two  ducats  additional  to 
provide  medicines  for  the  sick,  he  was  now  appointed  surgeon  of  the 
corps  ;  and,  after  several  years'  campaigning,  returning  1749  to  the 
village  of  Marbach  to  visit  his  sister,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
"landlord's  daughter"  Elizabeth,  whose  father  kept  the  Golden  Lion 
there  ;  and,  after  a  brief  courtship,  "with  God's  assistance,"  made  her 
his  wife,  July  22d,  1749.  Their  worldly  goods  were  few.  In  the  con- 
tract we  read  that  the  bride  brought  innumerable  head-dresses  with 
gold  and  silver  fringes,  bodices  embroidered  with  pearls  and  set 
with  stones,  gowns,  shawls  and  the  like,  all  sorts  of  house  utensils  — 
cradle  not  forgotten  —  but  no  cash;  the  whole  movable  and  im- 
movable property  was  valued  at  the  modest  sum  of  385  florins  40 
kreuzers.  But  the  thrifty  bridegroom  had  200  florins  in  cash,  to  begin 
with.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  thought  considerably  of  his 
personal  appearance  —  as  did  his  son  after  him  —  for  there  is  included 
in  his  property  "  a  fine  new  steel-gray  coat,  a  silver-headed  cane,  silk 
stockings  and  a  three-cornered  hat."  Several  years  after  their  mar- 
riage the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Lion  got  into  troubles,  his  son-in-law 
willingly  swamped  his  own  little  fortune  for  him  ;  then,  not  seeing  how 
he  could  mend  his  circumstances  with  such  connections,  determined 
to  join  the  arniy  again,  and  was  without  difficulty  appointed  quarter- 
master in  the  regiment  Prince  Louis,  which  was  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Maria  Theresia  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  regiment 
marched  to  Linz  ;  then  Breslau  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  ;  but  they 
lost  the  battle  of  Leuthen,  and  Schiller's  father  was  among  those  pur- 
sued by  the  Prussians.  In  this  terrible  retreat  in  that  winter  night  to 
the  Austrian  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  was 
wounded,  lay  in  a  frozen  morass,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  Winter- 
quarters  at  last  promised  some  rest  in  Bohemia ;  but  soon  a  terrible 
epidemic  broke  out  among  the  Austrian  forces.  Schiller  contrived  to 
keep  well  by  strict  temperance  and  regular  exercise  ;  he  was  able  even 
to  bestow  medical  aid,  having  captured  a  medicine-chest ;  and  the 
services  of  a  chaplain  lacking,  read  prayers  to  the  troops  every  morn- 
ing, and  administered  both  bodily  and  spiritual  consolation  to  the  sick 
and  dying.  No  wonder  that  such  versatile  devotion  excited  the  grati- 
tude of  the  men  and  officers ;  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and 
on  his  return  home  in  1758  was  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  villagers  of 
Marbach.  The  next  year,  on  Saturday,  the  loth  of  November,  1759, 
the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which  Luther  was  born,  in  the  house  of 
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Master  Ulric  Scholkopf,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Nicolas,  his  son,  Johann 
Friedrich  Schiller,  saw  the  light  of  day. 

"  Schiller's  mother  was  not  the  fantastical,  high-flown  mother  which 
some  biographers  have  made  her,"  says  Palleske.  "  She  was  some- 
thing better.  There  are  women  who  bear  the  goodness  of  their  hearts 
so  conspicuously  in  their  features  that  their  womanhood  is  beyond  all 
question,"  and  among  those  women  we  must  count  the  mother  of 
Schiller.  Scharffenstein,  a  youthful  friend  of  the  poet,  says : — "She 
was  entirely  in  figure  and  cut  of  features  like  Schiller,  only  that  her 
dear  face  was  thoroughly  feminine.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
excellent  and  domestic  woman  than  she  was."  Another  youthful 
friend  of  Schiller,  Streicher,  thus  speaks  of  her: — "This  noble  woman 
was  tall,  well-formed,  her  hair  of  almost  a  reddish  tint ;  the  eyes  had 
a  somewhat  sickly  look  ;  her  face  beaming  with  gentleness  and  depth 
of  sentiment,  the  broad  forehead  showed  thoughtfulness."  She  was 
as  lender  a  daughter  as  a  mother.  In  their  tribulations  she  would 
assist  her  aged  parents  to  her  utmost  ability.  Schiller  himself  says  in 
his  later  years : — "  How  much  our  mother  did  for  our  grandparents, 
and  how  much  she  deserves  that  we  should  do  the  same  for  her." 
She  was  fond  of  books.  From  his  father  Schiller  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  determination  ;  in  all  the  trials  of  his  life  he  never  gave 
way  ;  from  the  mother,  depth  of  feeling,  piety  and  personal  appearance. 
In  the  picture  of  Schiller's  parents,  by  Ludovika  Simonitz,  the  singu- 
larly happy  and  contented  expression  of  the  couple  is  testified  to  by 
all  contemporaries.  The  father,  with  all  his  military  sternness,  had  the 
most  tender  heart.  Never  would  he  taste  of  a  favorite  dish  without 
having  first  offered  it  to  every  member  of  his  family.  This  trait  de- 
scended to  his  son.  The  window  of  his  house  at  Weimar  has  been 
shown  to  us  where  he  would  first  let  down  on.  a  string  some  apples  to 
the  urchins  below  who  would  by  their  noisy  play  interrupt  his  medita- 
tions, and  then  request  them  to  go  elsewhere.  The  letters  of  Schiller's 
father  to  his  son  breathe  the  same  spirit  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  a  young  man's  life.  He  would  write  most  calmly  to  the 
wild  youngster,  never  interposing  brutal  resistance  to  his  whimsicalities 
of  genius.  No  wonder  that  the  prayer  of  this  good  man  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter : — "  And  to  Thee,  Supreme  Being,  I  have  prayed 
after  the  birth  of  my  only  son,  that  Thou  mightest  be  pleased  to  grant 
him  those  native  powers  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  were 
denied  to  me  ;  and  Thou  hast  heard  my  prayer." 

Schiller,  the  boy,  was  attentive  to  everything  even  at  the  age  of 
five  years.  Every  little  stream  he  called  a  "  Neckarle,"  the  pro- 
vincial diminutive  of  the  Neckar  river ;  in  a  walk  one  day  past 
the  gallows  he  compared  them  to  the  mouse-trap  at  home ;  he  was  a 
great  listener,  and  would  ask  innumerable  questions  ;  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  the  boy  would  attend  with  eagerness  and  prompt- 
ness. With  him  grew  up  his  beloved  sister  Christophine.  It  was  a 
touching  sight,  she  relates,  to  watch  the  play  of  the  boy's  counte- 
nance ;  you  could  tell  one  impression  after  another.  His  first 
teacher,  and  indeed  friend,  was  Pastor  Moser,  to  whom  he  became  so 
ardently  attached  that  he  has  immortalised  him  as  the  Pastor  Moser 
in  his  drama  The  Robbers — the   soothing:  element  among  conflicting 
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assions.  His  earliest  ambition  was  to  become  a  Moser,  a  Lutheran 
astor  ;  and  being  gifted  that  way,  he  used  in  all  seriousness  to  imitate 
is  prototype,  mounting  a  chair  and  preaching  to  his  playmates,  and 
rowing  quite  angry  when  any  of  them  presumed  to  laugh.  But  he 
ras  withal  a  boy  as  many  thousands  of  boys  are,  and  like  them  he 
Tould  occasionally  stay  away  from  school  with  some  other  equally 
iiinded  genius.  But  it  was  not  a  mere  desire  to  idle  away  their  time 
I'hich  made  him  and  friend  Conz  outflank  the  Latin  master,  but  the 
lighty  magic  which  Nature  early  excited  upon  his  fancy.  There 
/ere  to  be  seen  blue  towering  mountains  through  the  dim  disks  of 
■lie  school-house  windows  ;  there  was  murmuring  the  clear  crystal 
:rook  at  their  feet ;  the  stately  forests  with  sombre  pine  and  rustling 
lak  ;  but  above  all,  the  woodcock's  call !  "Ah,"  sang  Conz  in  his 
Id  days, — 

"  How  they've  passed  by  me, 
These  joys  of   my  youth  ! " 

jCt  US  follow  them  in  fancy  to  the  scenes  where  they  wander. 

We  are  in  a  lovely  valley.  The  Rems  river  winds  its  course 
irough  blooming  meadows,  past  sombre  fir-woods  ;  from  yonder 
eight  look  down  on  us  the  halls  of  the  ancient  monasteiy.  Tower- 
ig  above  the  hills  rises  majestically  the  Stauffer  mountain.  To  the 
Dutheast  stand  the  Rech  hills.  The  view  from  that  point  is  almost 
nlimited  over  rich  regions  of  field,  meadow  and  woodland.  In  the 
istance  we  see  the  Rauhe  Alp,  and  a  strip  of  mist  shows  us  where 
(Tietches  away  the  Black  Forest.  Their  most  favorite  walk  was  with 
ae  father  of  Schiller  to  a  point  in  the  neighborhood  which  antiquity 
nd  religion  had  both  consecrated :  the  Calvary-mountain  near 
•rmiind.  The  road  leads  near  the  Passion-stations,  where  the  suffer- 
igs  of  our  Saviour  were  represented  by  rude  wooden  statues  gaudily 
ainted.  Again,  close  by  in  the  Cloister  of  Lorch  solemn  voices 
poke  to  the  imagination  of  the  boy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Imperial 
overeigns  of  ages  long  ago.  There  in  its  vaults  rest  the  ashes  of 
|ae  mightiest  of  their  age  ;  there  lies  buried  the  founder  of  the. most 
'owerful  of  imperial  dynasties,  the  Hohenstaufens,  and  at  the  same 
me  the  most  tragically  ending.  There  Captain  Schiller,  near  the 
jmb  of  Konrad,  and  under  the  gigantic  old  linden  which  over- 
hadows  church  and  crypt  and  tomb,  would  recount  to  the  listening 
»y  the  fate  of  Konradin.  These  martial  figures  with  mail  and 
■elmet,  clad  in  ermine  and  wearing  imperial  crowns,  spoke  to  him  of 
le  Middle  Ages ;  yonder  ruined  tower  and  names  of  vanished 
Ullages,  of  the  Peasants'  and  Thirty  Years'  wars,  all  interwoven  by 
ae  legends  of  his  Suabian  home  ;  and  like  a  giant  stood  the  present 
efore  the  boy's  fervid  imagination  in  the  central  figure  of  the  Seven 
^ears'  War,  the  great  Frederick. 

Schiller's  mother,  like  Lessing's,  was  happy  in  perceiving  the  reli- 
ious  tendencies  of  her  son.  To  be  a  preacher  it  was  necessary 
lat  he  should  enter  the  Latin  school.  In  their  fourteenth  year  the 
icipient  theologians  were  then  transferred  to  the  cloister-school  at 
tuttgart,  after  having  passed  several  severe  examinations  before  the 
consistorium."  Schiller  was  consequently  entered  at  the  Latin 
bhool  at  Ludwigslust,  where  "  Major  "  Schiller  then  resided,  having 
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in  charge  the  ducal  gardens,  preserves  and  plantations.     The  organi-  - 
sation   was   almost  precisely  like   the   school   of  St.  Afra,  which  wei 
sketched  above.     After  the  first  examination  he  was  pronounced  "  a  t 
promising  boy."     He  went  from  class  to  class  without   any  changer 
in  the  subjects  of  study:  they  were  the  same  in  all.     At  this   schools- 
began  his  long  friendship  with  William  de  Hoven,  M^ho  was  also  meant  i 
to   be  a  minister,  and,  like   Schiller,  never  became   one.     De  Hoven  tc 
tells  us  that  Schiller  was  at  that  time  a  lively,  somewhat  mischievous  \. 
boy,  who  would  generally  lead  at  play.     The  boys  were  afraid  of  the  i 
tall  fellow,  nor  did  the  elder  boys  care  to  meddle  with  their  fearless  r 
schoolmate.     He  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  his  intimates.     When 
very  small  child   he   had  given   away  generously  the   buckles   of  his 
shoes,    his    little   pocket-money ;    now  he   would    scatter   his  books, 
clothes,  and  everj^thing  he  had  among  his  companions  for  the  asking 
This  generous  improvidence  accompanied  him  throughout  life. 

The  institution,  however,  to  which  the  boy  was  to  devote  his  life, 
had  at  that  time  many  discouraging  features.  Church  matters  in 
Protestant  Wiirtemberg  were  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  state  of  that 
church  generally  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
point  is  of  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  Schiller's  change  of 
mind  and  future  development ;  his  own  biographical  notes  on  this  point 
lacking,  we  must  rely  merely  upon  contemporaneous  facts.  Hermann 
Kurtz  relates,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  church  in  Wiirtem 
berg  by  but  one  example,  that  Pastor  Flattich  was  asked  what  he 
understood  by  the  appellation  of  Pietist,  the  name  of  an  existing 
sect.  To  the  nobleman  who  was  the  questioner,  he  replied  by 
another  question  thus  : — "  My  Lord,  what  would  your  dog  do  if  you 
beat  him  continually?" — "  He  would  run  away^  I  suppose." — "And 
what  then.?" — "He  would  probably  look  for  a  more  gentle  master." 
— "Well,"  continued  the  Pastor,  "you  know  every  one  is  hard  on 
the  flower  classes  ;  the  Duke  is  severe  to  them,  the  soldiers  beat 
them,  the  pastors  are  ever  at  them.  They  turn  elsewhere  at  last 
to  some  other  lord  who  will  treat  them  better.  That  lord  is  Christ, 
and  whosoever  seeks  Christ  is  a  Pietist."  Schleicher,  already  men 
tioned  as  Schiller's  friend,  says  : — "A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wiirtemberg  regarded  the  ser\dce  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  State  as  insuilicient ;  but  longed  for  a  more  special 
communion  with  God  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of  their  spiritual 
necessities,  so  as  to  have  already  here  on  earth  a  foretaste  of  what 
the  New  Testament  promises  to  its  courageous  defenders.  But  it 
was  no  idle  reflection  they  practised  ;  they  sought  in  act  and  speech 
to  show  the  blamelessness  of  their  feelings  and  thoughts."  To  what 
extent  this  religious  life  prevailed  may  be  gathered  from  a  scene 
related  by  Schiller's  sister  Christophine.  "Once,"  she  says,  "we 
went  on  a  Sunday  with  mother  from  Ludwigsburg  over  the  mountain 
to  visit  our  grandparents.  It  was  a  beautiful  Easter  morning,  and  on 
the  road  mother  told  us  the  history'  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus 
joined  on  their  way  to  Emmaus.  Her  account  became  more  and  moro 
impressive  to  us,  and  when  we  reached  the  mountain-top  we  all  knelt 
and  prayed.  This  mountain  became  our  Tabor."  The  following 
sketch  is  given  of  one  whom  the  people  called  "the  Lutheran  Pope  "' 
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—  Zilling,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Dukedom.     This 
nan  was  a  baker's  son  from  Ludwigsburg.     His  own  brother  was  his 
idjunct.     The  brother  was  never  permitted  to  put  on  the  Pope's  robe 
'givithout  making  a  deep  reverential  bow.     When  the  unfortunate  poet 
ochubart,  formerly  Zilling's  organist,  sat  a  prisoner  in  the  stronghold 
"i:t!bf  Hohenasperg,  the  Pope  prohibited  the  clergy  from  administering 
wto  him  the  Holy  Communion,  which  the  prisoner  had  urgently  re- 
quested.    All  his  subordinates  were  pervaded  by  fear ;  the  boys  in 
the  theological  preparatory  school*  and  seminary  were  awed  by  this 
tyrant ;  and  this  man  chiefly  had  such  an  influence  over  Schiller  that 
fear  and  gloom  beset  him. 

liiii     The  theatre  was  to  open  to  him,  as  it  had  done  to  Goethe  and 

Moliere,  a  new  vision  of  life,  heretofore  unknown.     The  Duke  having 

;transplanted  his  theatre  from  Stuttgart  to  Ludwigsburg,  he  went  to 

the   play  for  the   first  time.     When   a  German  prince  of  those  days 

wished  to  be  outrageous  he  followed  French  models.     Italian  opera, 

French  tragedy  and  comedy  and  ballets,  made  of  their  small  capitals 

little  Fontainebleaux ;  magnificent  trains  of  horses  would  appear  on 

iiithe  stage  ;  the  ballets  were  arranged  by  Noverre,  and  danced  by  the 

celebrated  Vestris  ;  great  singers  accompanied  by  splendid  orchestras 

made  the  illusions  of  the  senses  complete.     These  were  the  spectacles 

iwhich  continually  came  to  interfere  with  the  theological  bias  of  the 

oiboy  Schiller ;  what  wonder  that  with  the   aid  of  Sister  Christophine 

lothey  were  reproduced  in  the  seclusion  of  the  garret  at  home  ! 

\\     The  first  class  of  the  Latin  school  was  now  to  receive  him,  the 

/iimaster  of   which  was  John   Frederick  Jahn,   an  excellent  teacher. 

iiUnder  his  tuition  the  boy  excelled  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  he  grew 

)  fond  of,  and  soon  excelled  in,  Latin  versification.     It  is  said  that  at  this 

time  the  boy  became  morose,  and  was  given  to   long  wanderings  in 

ithe  environs  of  Ludwigsburg,  probably  a  state  of  mind  which  he  has 

'.'■with  a   few  strokes  of  the   pen   so  well   described   in   his  Song  of  the 

iBell.     A  new  preceptor  was  to  take  Jahn's  place,  with  whom  Schiller 

I'was  never  on  very  good  terms.     He  was  selected  to  welcome  the  new 

master  with   a  carmen.     The  name   of   the    man  was  Winter,  and 

JtSchiller  indulged  in  a  pun  in  the  poem,  hoping  that  this  Winter  would 

be  the  prophet  of  a  pleasant  spring  ;  harmless  enough,  and  meant  for 

13  a  eulogy,  but   quite  misunderstood   by  Master  Winter.     The  final  ex- 

aamination  for  his  admittance  into  the  cloister-school  at  Stuttgart  was 

s  now  at  hand  ;  his  extraordinary  progress  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 

had  brought  him  a  double  A,  the  highest  school-mark,  and   he  was 

the   most  promising  yourjg  theological  aspirant  about  entering  the 

-'  seminary ;  but  the  fates  had  decreed  otherwise. 

Duke   Charles    of    Wiirtemberg,   the   sovereign   of    Schiller    and 

^  special  protector  of  his  father,  now  a  retired  Major,  had  just  opened 

the  celebrated   and  munificently  endowed  school,  named   after  him 

"  Karlsschule,"   in   which    all   professions   and    all   accomplishments 

j:  were  to  be  taught  under  a  strict  military  system.     His  attention  had 

been  directed  to  the  bright  boy  Schiller ;  and  he  issued  his  mandate 

[  that  the  boy  must  enter  his  school,  and  not  the  seminary.     Respectful 

remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  distressed  parents  was  of  no  avail ; 

and  thus  he  entered,  and  here  must  end  our  sketch.     We  owe  to 
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Duke  Charles  most  probably  a  great  poet ;  but  Schiller  owes  to  him' 
many  sorrowful  days,  which  were,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
greatly  increased  by  his  own  indiscretions.  The  Karlsschule  was  tc 
Schiller  what  Leipzig  was  to  Goethe  and  Lessing  —  his  first  school  of 
life;  but  Schiller  was  to  live  at  that  "  Little  Paris  "  too  much  later, 
and  reap  some  of  the  inestimable  advantages  there  to  be  enjoyed. 

To  one  remarkable  fact  only,  running  through  the  youth  of  these 
great  men,  we  desire  finally  to  advert :  the  immense  studies  made  by 
all  of  them  in  classical  lore  at  the  preparatory  schools,  interrupted 
by  their  university  careers,  and  with  renewed  energy  taken  up  again 
in  a  more  mature  age.  The  works  of  all  three  bear  highest  evidence 
of  their  ripe  scholarship  ;  there  has  never  been  anything  equal  to 
that  of  Lessing.  But  at  Leipzig  they  went  fully  and  wholly  into 
the  philosophies  and  enjoyments  of  life.  There  the  rough  edges  of 
their  school-days  were  worn  smooth  by  the  contact  with  the  world  ; 
we  need  read  Goethe's  account  only  to  see  how  difficult  and  neces- 
sary this  was  in  his  case  even,  who  had  been  raised  among  the  most 
aristocratic,  and  certainly  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  full  of 
ease  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Whether  nowadays  a 
Goethe,  Lessing  or  Schiller  could  with  a  like  system  have  become 
what  they  became  under  that  system  then  ;  or  whether  with  our 
present  university  systems  and  loose  preparatory  schools,  we,  in  this 
country,  will  ever  train  up  a  genius  equal  to  either  of  them,  we  leave 
others  to  answer. 

F.  SCHALLER. 


THE   DOCTOR'S    ROMANCE. 


"  Beloved,  dost  thou  love  ?  or  did  I  see  all 
The  glory  as  I  dreamed,  and  fainted  when 
Too  vehement  light  dilated  my  ideal 

For  my  soul's  eyes?    Will  that  light  come  again,  j 

As  now  these  tears  come,  falling  hot  and  real?"  I 

' — Sonnets  /ront  the  Portuguese.  ' 

A  QUIET  sunset  —  none  of  those  loud  colors  that  strike  the  eye 
as  the  clang  of  a  trumpet  or  the  clash,  of  cymbals  do  the 
ear  —  barbaric  crimson  and  gold  and  the  conqueror's  imperial  purple. 
The  sky  was  like  a  great  opal,  full  of  pale,  iridescent  tints  —  pink  and 
green  and  violet,  with  here  and  there  sparkles  of  brighter  light.  The 
willows  by  the  river  had  caught  the  last  yellow  gleam  on  their  graceful 
heads,  and  glowed  as  under  a  Midas  touch. 
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Dr.  Philip  Grey  had  paused  at  the  stile  by  the  clover-field,  and  was 
looking  at  the  sunset  beauty  with  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scene  and 
hour.  Behind  him  lay  the  town  of  Dalesford.  He  had  turned  his  back 
on  it  with  a  signilicant  indication  that  he  would  have  no  thought  con- 
nected with  its  jarring  toil  and  reality  to  force  itself  into  his  mind  just 
then.  He  wanted  to  forget  the  noisy  streets,  the  smoke  and  din,  and 
so  he  had  turned  his  back  on  the  town,  which  lay  three  miles  off,  with 
its  taper  fingers  pointing  to  the  sky  ;  though,  alas  !  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  not  church-steeples  lifting  the  cross  into  the  air  above  the 
roofs  of  the  town,  but  the  tall,  narrow  chimneys  of  factories.  Before 
him  the  field  stretched  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  river,  where  willows 
and  alders  grew,  and  on  the  other  side  were  fields  and  woods  and  hill- 
slopes,  with,  far  off,  a  break  and  sparkle  that  could  be  nothing  else 
than  the  sea.  Dr.  Grey's  eyes  lighted  up  at  sight  of  it,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  felt  the  salt  breezes  on  his  face.  He  had  been  busy  all  day 
in  the  crowded  streets  where  the  jDOor  lived  —  if  such  withering  and 
sickly  drooping  on  the  stem  can  be  called  living  —  and  he  had  walked 
three  miles  into  the  country  to  get  a  glimpse  of  beauty  and  a  breath 
of  pure  air  to  refresh  his  body  and  soul.  Moreover,  he  had  gathered 
a  bouquet  of  field-flowers  as  he  walked  —  white  May-weed,  daisies  and 
poppies,  with  a  single  wild  rose  from  the  sweetbriar.  A  very  humble 
bouquet — you  would  not  have  cared  to  look  at  it,  but  Dr.  Grey  would  put 
it  carefully  in  the  cracked  vase  on  his  table  and  look  at  it  many  times. 
It  would  caress  his  imagination  with  pleasant  childish  memories  which 
seem  always  linked  with  something  very  simple,  something  ^-e  would 
smile  at  now  —  the  scent  of  sweet  old-fashioned  flowers,  a  meadow 
full  of  daisies  and  buttercups,  or  the  song  of  a  field-bird. 

Certainly  Dr.  Grey  had  pleasant  eyes,  large  and  full  and  soft,  with 
a  wonderful  look  in  their  clear  depths  as  though  he  were  in  sympathy 
with  every  form  of  life  they  rested  on,  the  growing  things  about  him,  the 
strong,  fruitful  earth,  and  every  living,  feeling  thing  on  it.  If  a  child 
looked  up  as  he  passed  or  a  dog  rubbed  against  his  knee,  you  felt  his 
eyes  would  brighten  with  a  keen  understanding  of  the  wants  of  each, 
and  he  would  stoop  with  a  kiss  and  a  pleasant  word  for  the  child  and 
a  caress  for  the  dog.  You  would  not  have  hesitated  to  interrupt  him 
in  a  pleasant  book  or  talk,  feeling  sure  that  he  never  drew  so  far  into 
himself  as  not  to  be  ready  with  help  and  sympathy  at  the  lightest 
touch  from  the  outside  world. 

He  sat  on  the  upper  step  of  the  stile,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
his  arms  leaning  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  while  his  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  sun  setting.  The  evening  quiet  was  delicious.  The  chirp 
of  the  field-crickets,  the.  low  of  the  cattle  returning  homeward,  the 
rustle  of  the  light  wind  in  the  apple-tree  close  to  the  stile,  the  rhythmic 
flow  of  the  river,  all  blended  pleasantly  and  seemed  to  intensify  the 
quiet.  The  clover  had  been  cut  that  morning  and  the  air  was  full  of 
the  scent  of  new-mown  hay  —  a  sweeter  perfume.  Dr.  Grey  thought, 
than  the  finest  scented  waters  a  lady  uses  at  her  toilette.  And  oppo- 
site was  the  great  opaline  sky. 

"  So  that  is  the  last  of  it,"  he  sighed,  as  the  sky  paled  into  the  pearly, 
colorless  tints  of  twilight.  "  '  The  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close.' 
Ah  !  but  what  went  first  in  the  poet's  thoughts  ? — '  more  are  men's  ends 
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marked  than  their  lives  before.'  I  wonder  if  the  Bard  of  Avon  ever 
strolled  out  of  the  noisy,  tattling  town  on  such  an  evening  as  this  to 
watch  the  sun  setting  as  I  have  clone."  Perhaps  he  had  been  thinking 
all  day  that,  let  a  sounding  period  close  some  lives  he  knew  of  and 
men  would  forget  how  the  first  half  halted  and  went  heavily.  The 
sunset  merely  supplied  him  with  the  appropriate  figure. 

"  There's  Peter  Doyce,  who  died  last  week,"  he  went  on,  shifting 
his  position.  "  His  people  buried  him  to-day,  and  half  the  town  turned 
out.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  lad  standing  at  the  door  of 
Doyce's  workshop  the  day  the  old  man  died,  and  seeing  his  dutiful 
son  at  work  on  the  cofiin.  It  was  a  very  handsome  one,  I  recollect, 
but  it  had  a  plain  deal  bottom,  only  nobody  was  expected  to  know 
that.  How  the  Dalesford  folks  used  to  laugh  at  young  Peter's 
skimpy  ways!  But  he  made  "a  fine  fortune  and  was  made  Maj^or,  and 
left  a  legacy  to  an  orphan  asylum,  so  the  town  turned  out  to  do  him 
honor.     And  this  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world  ! 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  went  on,  rising  and  walking  towards  the  town, 
for  the  evening  was  growing  damp  and  chill — "it  is  strange  what  a 
mere  speck  of  the  world  I  and  many  others  like  me  seem  to  stand  on. 
I  used  to  dream  of  life  as  a  sort  of  Iliad — a  grand  poem  full  of 
something  harmonious  and  stirring  action.  I  fancied  all  the  world 
would  pause  to  hear,  and  now  I  and  my  sphere  seem  to  have  dwindled 
sadly.  I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  Hector  to  look  upon  his 
j^arting  with  Andromache  as  a  pretty  dramatic  scene  ;  and  when  I 
mix  a  cooling  drink  for  old  Sally,  or  get  up  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
night  to  attend  a  patient  who  fancies  himself  at  the  point  of  death 
and  is  only  nervous,  I  forget  to  think  that  such  as  this  is  the  work  I 
dreamed  of.  If  I  had  not  yet  begun  life's  work  !  if  I  were  once  more 
in  Germany  listening  to  the  grand  old  Professor !  There  he  is  ;  I 
can  see  him  now,  with  poor  Carl's  face,  like  that  of  a  monk  without 
the  downward  look,  upturned  to  his,  and  Franz's  keen  bright  eyes, 
soft  and  humble  now,  as  he  listens  to  the  voice  we  all  love,  and 
watches  the  swift,  deft  hand  —  ah ! "  for  the  dreamer's  foot  struck 
against  a  sharp  stone,  and  he  found  that  he  had  left  the  open 
country  and  was  walking  up  a  narrow,  ill-paved  street  of  the  town. 
He  came  out  of  himself  and  his  dreaming  in  a  moinent,  for  there, 
sitting  in  the  low  doorway,  was  little  Jem  the  cripple,  his  crutches 
resting  against  his  knees,  which  were  drawn  up  to  his  sharp  little 
chin.  He  too  had  come  out  for  larger  scenes  and  purer  air  than  his 
miserable  home  —  one  room  shared  with  half-a-dozen  noisy,  dirty 
brothers  and  sisters  —  afforded,  but  his  frail  limbs  would  not  bear 
him  further  than  the  door.  The  pinched  face  brightened  at  sight  of 
Dr.  Grey  ;  the  child's  eyes  looked  wistfully  at  the  bunch  of  field- 
flowers. 

"  You  and  I  must  have  a  jaunt  into  the  countr}',  Jem,"  the  Doctor 
said  cheerily ;  "  I  can  borrow  old  Pike's  pony-chaise  some  day  this 
week,  and  we  will  take  a  fine  frolic  in  the  fields!  '  See,  here  is  some- 
thing to  keep  you  from  forgetting  our  little  plan  ;  they  grow  close  to 
the  river,"  and  he  put  the  humble  flowers  into  the  little  cripple's 
hand.  They  would  bring  the  child  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  country, 
while  Dr.  Grey  had  his  healthful  walk  to  keep  his  mind  fresh. 
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The  child's  eyes  followed  him  as  he  went  up  the  street ;  the  child's 
face  fell  when  he  turned  a  corner  and  was  out  of  sight.  As  for  Dr. 
Grey,  he  had  plunged  again  into  his  usual  thoughts  and  cares,  and 
now  he  was  planning  how  to  let  more  light  in  on  the  cripple's  life  — 
children  take  so  little  to  brighten  them  —  and  while  he  was  thus 
thinking  he  found  himself  before  his  own  door. 

Long  ago  the  quiet  street  from  which  the  tide  of  life  had  now 
ebbed  away,  was  a  fashionable  part  of  Dalesford,  and  the  large 
square  brick  house  of  the  Greys  was  esteemed  the  most  stylish 
residence  in  the  town  ;  but  Dalesford  had  gone  forward  with  the 
progressive  age,  and  old  localities  were  forsaken  for  more  central 
ones,  old  homes  left  to  become  warehouses,  while  the  owners  or  their 
descendants  dwelt  in  modern  habitations,  new  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  quite  deficient  in  old  memories  and  sweet  associations.  The 
Dalesford  of  Dr.  Grey's  recollection  was  quite  different  from  the 
Dalesford  of  the  present  day.  He  had  left  it  little  more  than  a 
country-village  —  he  found  it  a  brisk,  thriving  town;  so  that  going 
back  with  some  Quixotic  dream  of  being  useful  in  his  native  town, 
he  found  old  landyiarks  swept  away,  and  had  even  some  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  street  and  house  in  which  he  had  been  born.  There 
it  stood,  as  he  looked  up  at  it  now  through  the  dusk,  the  strong  old 
house  of  English  brick  with  its  hospitable  front-door,  not  one  of  your 
flimsy  modern  concerns  painted  to  look  massive,  but  a  piece  of  heavy 
oak,  fit  relic  of  a  time  when  the  solid  virtue  of  hospitality  meant 
something  more  than  merely  sending  your  cards  to  your  friend  when 
he  came  to  your  town,  or  saying  in  an  off-hand  manner,  "  Drop  in  on 
us  whenever  you  feel  disposed." 

I  don't  know  whether  any  such  moralising  passed  through  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Grey  when  he  found  the  door  shut  fast,  and  remembered  that 
in  consequence  of  the  new  spring-lock  which  old  Nancy  had  insisted 
should  be  put  on  in  addition  to  bolts  and  oaken  bars,  he  would  have 
to  wake  the  echoes  by  a  sounding  knock,  and  then  wait  ten  minutes 
while  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  Avoman  in  the  distant  kitchen,  and 
five  more  for  her  rheumatic  limbs  to  bring  her  to  the  door.  He  was 
a  very  patient  man,  especially  when  infirmity  could  be  urged  as  a 
plea  for  forbearance  ;  so  he  waited  good-naturedly  enough  while. 
Nancy  shuffled  down  the  hall  and  undid  the  door-fastenings.  Perhaps 
he  wished  she  had  not  been  singing  a  hymn-tune  —  sacred  music  and 
serefriity  of  temper  did  not  accompany  each  other  with  old  Nancy. 

"You  shouldn't  lock  and  bar  the  door  so  fast  when  you  have  the 
rheumatism,  Nancy,". Philip  said  kindly,  to  which  the  old  woman 
replied  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 

"  If  you  don't  look  after  your  own  interests,  other  people  must  for 
you.  There's  robbers  about :  the  bank  was  broken  open  last  week 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  taken  out.  What's  to  hinder  the  thieves  from 
breaking  in  here  some  day  when  you're  gone  on  some  fopl's  errand  ? 
And  Lord  knows,  they  might  hammer  the  door  down  without  my  hearin' 
when  I've  got  this  misery  in  my  head." 

"  I  should  think  the  hopelessness  of  getting  anything  for  their  pains 
would  keep  them  out,  if  nothing  else  would,"  Philip  said  with  a  laugh  ; 
and  indeed  the  bare  aspect  of  the  carpetless,  unfurnished  hall  might 
well  have  protected  the  house  from  assault. 
20 
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"  There  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  your  grandfather's  time,"  Nancy 
returned  loftily.  "The  Greys  have  always  been  people  of  quality  — 
none  of  the  poor  white  trash  you  run  after.  Pity  you  haven't  the 
spirit  of  your  cousin  John,  the  lawyer.  He's  making  a  fine  fortune  for 
himself." 

"  It's  too  late  to  think  of  that  now,"  Philip  said  good-humoredly. 
"  You  may  wish  sometimes  you  had  made  your  roll  into  a  loaf,  but 
there's  no  use  in  wishing  when  the  bread's  in  the  oven." 

This  silenced  the  old  woman  for  the  time,  and  she  retreated, 
grumbling,  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  presently  resumed  a  monotonous 
hymn-tune  and  her  biscuit-beating,  her  high,  cracked  voice  keeping 
time  with  the  ponderous  beater,  for  Nancy  held  all  the  kitchen  con- 
trivances of  man  in  supreme  contempt,  and  esteemed  her  stout  arms 
and  a  roller  or  heavy  iron  better  than  the  last  patented  beater. 

On  one  side  of  the  hall  was  the  shabby,  dim  room  still  called  the 
library,  tliough  all  save  a  scanty  stock  of  books  had  disappeared  with 
many  other  belongings  of  the  Greys.  It  was  very  chill  and  dismal. 
One  large  window,  high  up  in  the  wall,  stared  grimly  down,  as  curtain- 
less  windows  have  a  way  of  doing  ;  the  white  moon  looked  in  coldly 
out  of  the  summer  sky  ;  a  hundred  shadows  seemed  to  start  from 
their  corners  at  her  bidding,  and  to  peer  through  the  dusk.  Philip 
groped  for  the  matches,  and  when  he  had  lighted  the  lamp,  sat  down 
by  the  table  and  drew  a  heap  of  papers  towards  him.  He  would 
finish  the  article  he  was  writing  for  a  medical  journal.  But  all  the 
while  his  thoughts  ran  on  like  an  under-current.  How  lonely  it  was 
in  the  old  house  1  It  had  been  so  different  in  his  mother's  day  !  If 
he  could  but  find  such  tender  eyes  as  hers  to  look  lovingly  into  his, 
what  different  aspects  life  would  wear;  and  then  he  shook  himself 
and  went  steadily  to  work  to  banish  such  idle  dreaming. 

When  later  in  the  evening  Nancy  came  in  with  the  crisp  biscuit  and 
steaming  coffee,  the  sight  of  the  lonely  man  sitting  at  work  in  the 
chill,  gloomy  room  quite  softened  her,  and  her  thoughts  took  the 
direction  that  would  have  suggested  itself  to  any  other  woman  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  It's  time  you  were  bringing  a  wife  home,  Master  Phil,"  she  said, 
while  she  kindled  a  small  fire  in  the  yawning  fire-place.  "  Ah,  lad,  if 
I  could  but  see  the  house  as  I  knew  it  once,  with  great  fires  and  fine 
dinners,  and  guests  coming  and  going,  and  a  grand,  beautiful  woman 
at  the  head  of  everything!  There's  Miss  Ruth  Derby  would  make 
you  a  fine  wife  ;  or  better  still,  Miss  Margaret,  our  parson's  daughter." 
But  Philip  shook  his  head. 

"  You  forget,  Nancy,"  he  said  sadly.  "  Do  I  look  like  a  gay  bride- 
groom ?  Miss  Ruth  or  Miss  Margaret  would  never  think  twice  of 
me." 

"  And  why  should  they  not  ? "  the  old  woman  answered  hotly. 
"  Are  you  not  better  and  cleverer  than  any  of  their  beaux,  and  are  ye 
not  a  Grey? —  answer  me  that.  But  ye  were  always  a  contrairy  child  ; 
you  would  never  give  up  your  own  way  when  ye  knew  other  folks'  way 
was  better,"  and  so  she  grumbled  herself  off,  slamming  the  door  after 
her  and  retreating  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  sat  like  Marius  among 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.    To  Nancy  the  decay  of  grandeur  in  the  chambers 
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and  drawing-room  was  lamentable,  but  the  change  in  the  kitchen 
was  pathetic.  It  embodied  to  her  the  family  misfortunes  as  they  came 
under  her  particular  notice. 

Dr.  Grey,  physician  and  oculist,  sat  up  late  that  night  writing  for 
daily  bread,  until  Nancy  came  in  and  ordered  him  to  bed.  Before  she 
put  out  the  light  she  looked  out  at  the  night  through  the  grim  window. 
The  clouds  were  scurrying  across  the  pale  face  of  the  moon,  the  wind 
sighed  in  the  big  elm  just  outside  the  window.  "  There'll  be  a  sketch 
of  rain  bfefore  morning,"  Nancy  observed  oracularly,  and  walked  out 
of  the  room,  lamp  in  hand,  with  the  air  of  a  prophetess. 

There  was  a  slight  rainfall  that  night,  and  all  day  long  the  rain- 
clouds  hung  on  the  horizon.  A  malignant  fever  had  broken  out. 
among  the  factory-folk,  and  Dr.  Grey  had  his  hands  full.  When  he 
went  out  on  his  rounds  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  kitchen-door  to  tell 
Nancy  not  to  expect  him  home  to  dinner,  and  then  retired  hastily, 
not  stopping  to  hear  how  her  savoury  dishes  would  be  spoiled  by 
keeping. 

Among  the  factory-hands  Dr.  Grey  was  making  for  himself  some- 
thing more  than  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  physician.  Rough,  hard- 
working men,  whose  lives  and  manners  are  quite  devoid  of  polish,  are 
apt  to  know  a  man  Avhen  they  see  him,  be  he  born  gentleman  or  poor 
artisan  like  themselves.  Above  all  things  do  they  esteem  a  capable 
man,  one  who  knows  how  to  do  his  work  and  does  it. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  Dr.  Grey  went  home,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  a  handsome  pony-carriage  at  his  door,  and  old 
Nancy  standing  in  the  doorway  and  looking  expectantly  up  and  down 
the  street. 

"  It's  just  like  you,"  she  began,  "  to  go  trapseing  about  the  town, 
keeping  the  quality  waiting  on  poor  folks.  Colonel  Lomond's  in  the 
library,  and  has  been  for  the  last  hour.  Lord  forgive  me,  I  told  him 
you  had  been  sent  for  to  visit  a  rich  patient  in  the  country.  Don't  let 
on  about  your  low  ways,  poking  into  all  sorts  of  places  and  never  going 
near  the  aristocracy." 

"  Col.  Lomond  waiting  for  me  ?  "  Philip  repeated,  opening  his  quiet 
eyes  in  wonder,  "  Dear  me,  Nancy,  we'll  make  our  fortune  yet.  The 
rich  patients  are  coming  in." 

"Like  enough  you'll  lose  it  afore  it's  made,  if  you  keep  'em  all 
waiting,"  retorted  the  old  woman. 

In  the  library  Philip  found  his  visitor,  a  portly  old  gentleman,  who 
was  walking  about  the  room  in  great  impatience. 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  he  said,  when  Philip  came  in,  "  if  you  were 
a  first-rate  city  practitioner  you  couldn't  keep  your  patient  waiting 
longer.     But  sit  down,  I  have  something  to  say." 

Philip  obeyed.  "You  don't  look  much  like  a  man  in  need  of  my 
services,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his  eyes. 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  returned  the  old  gentleman  heartily.  "  I  haven't  taken 
a  dose  of  physic  since  my  poor  mother  died.  God  bless  her  !  she  was 
a  good  woman,  though  a  trifle  too  fond  of  drugs.  It's  for  my  niece 
Lillian  you're  wanted,  not  as  physician  but  as  oculist,  though  why  you 
are  both  I  can't  see.  However,  my  son  Frank,  who  is  studying  in 
Germany,  wrote  to  me — =1  got  the  letter  yesterday  —  to  take  our  poor 
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child  to  Dr.  Grey.     He  has  heard  of  you  from  Dr.  Von something 

or  other,  who  says  you  know  more  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  oculists. 
When  can  you  come  out  to  Bloomsdale  Park?  " 

"  Now,  if  you  want  me,"  Dr.  Grey  said. 

"  Very  well,  we  will  go  at  once  ;  "  and  in  a  few  minutes  Philip  was 
being  driven  in  the  pony-carriage  out  of  the  town  in  the  direction  of 
Bloomsdale  Park. 

Presently  they  left  the  highroad  and  turned  into  a  quieter  country 
road,  that  led  through  pleasant  woods  and  terminated  at  a  large  iron 
gate,  swung  in  a  massive  stone  gateway.  This  was  the  entrance  to 
Bloomsdale  Park.  The  carriage  rolled  smoothly  under  the  trees  of 
the  avenue,  coming  out  at  last  among  trim  parterres  and  terraces  and 
gravel-drives,  and  stopping  before  the  house,  a  handsome  modern 
affair,  with  bow-windows  and  balconies,  a  house  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly hold  a  ghost  or  a  secret. 

"  Your  mistress  and  the  young  ladies  are  visiting  in  the  town,  I 
suppose?"  Col.  Lomond  said  to  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"Yes,  sir;  Miss  Lillian  is  in  her  room,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  we  will  go  there  at  once.  This  way,  Dr.  Grey,"  and 
Philip  found  himself  treading  on  carpets  that  muffled  his  footsteps, 
through  rooms  hung  with  rich  silk  or  pictures  in  massive  gilded 
frames,  pausing  at  last  before  a  closed  door. 

"Poor  child  !"  Colonel  Lomond  said,  with  a  sigh;  "in  Heaven's 
name,  sir,  give  her  all  the  hope  you  can ! "     Then  he  opened  the  door. 

The  room  was  very  dark  and  very  cool,  only  a  single  sunbeam 
found  its  way  in  through  the  closed  shutters  ;  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  odor  of  hot-house  flowers,  poor  sickly  things  that  feel  the  sun- 
shine only  through  plate-glass,  and  never  have  their  fragrant  heads  wet 
with  the  sweet  summer-dews  and  showers.  Near  one  of  the  closed 
windows  was  a  sofa,  and  on  it,  when  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  gloom.  Dr.  Grey  discerned  a  languid  figure  in  a  black  dress. 
Coming  nearer,  he  saw  a  white  face  lying  back  on  the  crimson  velvet 
cushion,  and  a  pair  of  thin  white  hands  toying  in  a  tired  way  with  a 
large  feather-fan. 

So  out  of  his  own  active  life,  out  of  commonplace  scenes  and  the 
broad  sunshine  of  the  work-day  wprld.  Dr.  Grey  came  face  to  face 
with  his  romance. 

"  Lillian,"  Colonel  Lomond  said,  bending  over  the  sofa  and  speaking 
very  gently,  "  I  have  brought  some  one  who  can  do  you  good,  who  will 
give  you  back  your  sight,  dear.     Sit  up  and  let  Dr.  Grey  look  at  you." 

But  Lillian  shook  her  head,  "No  one  can  do  me  any  good,"  she 
said  sadly  ;  "  I  have  left  off  hoping," 

Colonel  Lomond  turned  to  Dr.  Grey.  "A  sad  case,"  he  said ;  "  she 
lost  her  sight  quite  suddenly,  and  though  we  have  taken  her  to  many 
oculists,  not  one  has  benefitted  her.  Two  years  ago  she  was  a  gay, 
beautiful  girl ;  now — "  the  pale  face  on  the  cushion  finished  the  sen- 
tence. How  pathetic  it  was  with  its  wasted  beauty  and  the  dark 
circles  under  the  sightless  eyes  !  Philip's  heart  thrilled  with  pity,  and 
he  came  forward  and  stood  by  the  sofa. 

"  You  are  too  young  to  despair,"  he  said  ;  "  you  must  be  strong  and 
hopeful." 
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There  was  a  wonderful  charm  in  Dr.  Grey's  voice.  Very  clear  and 
sweet,  strong  and  yet  low,  it  was  like  a  finely-tuned  instrument, 
answering  to  whatever  chord  was  struck  in  his  heart.  Lillian  felt  its 
effect  at  once.  The  head  that  had  lain  on  the  cushion  was  raised  a 
moment,  the  large  pathetic  eyes  sought  the  face  of  the  speaker.  She 
ceased  to  droop  like  a  pale  broken  lily ;  but  she  shook  her  head 
again,  shaking  down  a  few  tears  at  the  same  time. 

"You  can  do  nothing  for  me,"  she  said  in  a  patient,  hopeless  tone. 
"  I  am  afraid  to  hope." 

Here  there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  stealthily  crossing  the  room 
and  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door. 

"It  is  uncle,"  Lillian  said,  with  a  smile  that  was  as  touching  as 
tears.  "  He  is  very  fond  of  me,  but  I  sadden  him  so.  I  sadden 
everybody  who  tries  to  help  me.  Oh,  what  a  hard,  hard  burden  to 
bear,  and  I  so  young !  People  pity  me,  but  no  one  understands  what 
it  is  to  be  blind  and  yet  to  feel  young  and  strong." 

Dr.  Grey  was  looking  at  her  with  grave  interest.  "  Do  you  always 
sit  or  lie  in  this  dark  room  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  listlessly;  "what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  I 
like  best  to  have  the  windows  shut.  The  girls  play  croquet  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  the  children  swing  under  the  big  apple-tree  or  climb 
the  hay-stacks  down  at  the  barn.  I  can  hear  them  ;  their  gay  voices 
hurt  me,  and  I  have  to  stop  my  ears.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very 
wicked,  and  I  suppose  I  am.  Once  when  I  was  a  little  girl  my  mother 
took  me  to  see  an  old  woman  who  was  blind  and  deaf  and  bed- 
ridden. She  was  very  patient,  and  seemed  quite  happy ;  but  then 
she  was  old  and  had  not  long  to  live,  and  I  have.  I  am  not  patient, 
though  I  seem  so." 

"  I  see  I  must  begin  by  curing  your  body  before  I  touch  your  eyes  ; 
I  must  be  physician  as  w^ell  as  oculist.  Your  nerves  must  be  strung 
up  to  the  right  tension,  or  sudden  sight  might  do  more  harm  than 
good." 

He  went  to  the  nearest  window  and  opened  it,  letting  in  the 
evening  breeze,  fresh  and  sweet  from  blowing  over  field  and  river 
and  garden.  The  sun  was  setting  opposite,  and  Lillian  seemed  to 
feel  the  glow  reflected  on  her  face.  The  light  wind  stirred  the  hair 
on  her  brow,  and  even  brought  a  transient  flush  to  her  white  cheeks. 

"You  seem  to  know  just  what  to  do,"  she  sighed,  gratefully. 

"  I  mean  to  cure  you,  God  willing,"  Dr.  Grey  answered. 

Then  he  examined  her  eyes,  touching  her  very  gently,  for  his  hands 
were  marvellously  tender.  "As  I  thought,"  he  said.  "The  disease 
is  quite  curable,  and  by  God's  blessing  you  will  see  the  first  fall  of 
snow  ;  only  you  must  trust  me." 

"I  trust  you,"  Lillian  said,  with  a  pretty  fervor,  stretching  out  her 
hand  to  him.  He  took  it  in  his.  The  small,  slight  hand,  how  quietly 
it  lay  in  his  strong  grasp !  Alas,  poor  Philip !  his  heart  stirred 
strangely  at  the  touch  of  the  frail  fingers. 

"You  have  done  me  good  already,"  Lillian  said.  "  I  felt  stifled  and 
hopeless  when  you  came  in  ;  now  it  is  as  though  you  had  led  me  out 
of  the  dark  into  a  garden  full  of  light  and  soft  airs  and  perfumes. 
But  I  know  when  you  are  gone  I  shall  drop  back  in  the  old  dull, 
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weary  feeling.  I  know  how  it  will  be.  The  moon  will  rise  presently 
—  I  love  moonlight  so,  and  the  shadows  are  so  lovely.  Delia  will 
make  believe  to  entertain  me,  and  yawn  and  fall  asleep,  or  else  slip 
out  of  the  room  ;  Maud  will  walk  up  and  down  the  piazza  with  her 
lover ;  I  will  hear  her  pretty  low  voice,  and  his,  so  strong  and  tender  ; 
my  aunt  will  sit  with  me  ten  minutes,  and  uncle  will  come  in  and 
kiss  me  for  good-night ;  and  then  I  will  go  to  bed  and  cry  myself  to 
sleep,  and  then  pray  all  night  in  my  dreams  never  to  wake  again. 
And  then  will  come  the  long,  tiresome  day,  with  nothing  to  do  and 
no  one  to  keep  me  company  —  only  wicked,  rebellious  thoughts  to 
frighten  me.  You  will  come  again  to-morrow,  will  you  not  ?  You 
have  helped  me  much  already.  I  think  you  could  make  me  strong 
and  good  like  yourself." 

"My  poor  child,"  Philip  said,  between  laughing  and  pity,  "I  will 
come  if  you  wish  it,  and  talk  until  you  will  fairly  Vv'ish  me  away." 

"  You  are  laughing  at  me,"  Lillian  said.  "  You  think  me  very 
foolish.  But  you  called  me  'child';  no  one  can  say  that  without  a 
touch  of  gentleness  and  pity  in  the  voice  —  the  change  comes  with 
the  word.  Call  me  child  if  you  will,  a  foolish,  wilful  child,  and  you 
will  pity  me  and  bear  with  me,  and  want  to  help  me  in  spite  of  your- 
self.    Children  are  so  pathetic." 

She  looked  so  like  a  child  with  her  small,  delicate  face  and  slight 
frame,  she  seemed  to  pity  herself  so  intensely  that  one  could  scarce 
help  weeping  with  her.  Suffering  had  not  ennobled  her  face  with  the 
reflex  of  a  woman's  patient  strength  and  courageous  endurance  ;  it 
gave  her  rather  the  expression  of  a  child  in  pain  —  the  same  tremulous 
quiver  of  the  lips,  the  same  pathetic,  questioning  look  in  the  large 
eyes.  You  might  kiss  and  fondle  such  an  one,  striving  to  impart  such 
strength  as  comes  from  love  ;  you  could  never  calmly  enunciate  little 
phrases  of  consolation,  pithy  axioms  expressive  of  the  grandeur  of 
endurance,  the  heroism  of  rising  above  the  suffering  body.  Dr.  Grey 
had  seen  noble  women  in  whose  presence  he  felt  an  impulse  to  stand 
uncovered,  as  a  sort  of  homage  to  a  celestial  creature  ;  but  in  admiring 
the  virtue  or  nobility  he  had  forgotten  that  the  casket  that  held  the 
jewel  was  named  "woman,"  just  as  in  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre,  or  the 
Florentine  Venus,  he  would  have  lost  sight  of  the  lovely  but  earthly 
form  in  his  admiration  of  the  ideal  beauty,  the  poetic  embodiment  of 
the  sculptor's  inspired  thought.  But  this  fragment  of  creation,  this 
creature  who  was  called  Lillian,  stirred  a  host  of  slumbering  feelings 
in  his  soul ;  he  took  her  to  his  heart  with  an  impulse  as  natural  as 
would  have  been  that  to  shelter  and  protect  a  wounded  bird. 

The  old  house  in  the  quiet  street  in  Dalesford  had  never  seemed 
so  lonely  as  it  did  that  night,  so  full  of  ugly  shapes  and  shadows. 
When  Dr.  Grey  sat  down  to  read,  a  fair,  pathetic  face,  with  tendrils 
of  brown  hair  about  it,  and  white  lids  drooped  over  eyes  that  were 
blue,  sunny  blue  like  the  sky  in  April,  would  come  between  him  and 
the  open  page.  ^^  hen  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  turned  toward 
his  mother's  picture  hanging  opposite,  the  same  pure,  childish  face 
looked  down  at  him.  "A  shadow,  a  shadow,"  he  said  to  himself,  and 
then  there  came  into  his  mind  the  old  couplet  — 

"  Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss  : 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss  " — 
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and  then  lie  forced  his  mind  away  from  sucn  thoughts.  Rut  they 
returned  in  sleep  that  night ;  and  when  he  dreamed  of  meeting  a  ghost 
in  the  corridor,  that  ghost  wore  the  face  of  Lillian  Hope. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  the  next  day ;  her  face  brightened  at  his 
coming,  her  hands  were  held  out  waiting  for  his  strong  clasp.  Could 
anything  be  more  touching  than  this  trust  in  one  stronger  and  wiser 
than  herself?  Yet  Philip  found  a  sting  in  it.  "She  is  a  child,"  he 
said.     "  She  thinks  of  me  as  she  might  of  her  father." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,"  he  said  aloud.  "  Come  out  into  the  gar- 
den," and  he  helped  her  to  rise  from  the  sofa  and  fastened  on  her 
straw-hat,  and  then  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  led  her  across  the 
verandah  into  the  garden,  where  the  sun  was  shining.  Lillian  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  quite  new  to  her  darkened  life.  To  be  so  sustained 
and  guided,  to  feel  the  soft  t^urf  under  her  feet,  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  soft  fragrant  air  around  her,  to  put  out  her  hand  and  touch 
the  flowers  and  perhaps  startle  away  a  bee  or  butterfly,  to  hear  the 
chirp  of  a  cricket  in  the  grass,  or  the  clear  song  of  a  bird  hidden  away 
in  the  cool  green  depths  of  a  tree,  almost  overpowered  her  with  de- 
light. Her  eyes  brimmed  over  with  happy  tears,  her  heart  fluttered 
with  an  ecstatic  feeling  she  could  not  understand  nor  reason  against. 
And  Dr.  Grey's  voice  sounded  in  her  ears.  What  was  he  saying .? 
She  could  not  tell.  Perhaps  he  was  suggesting  the  pleasant  thoughts 
that  came  crowding  into  her  mind.  She  raised  her  face,  all  glowing 
and  eloquent,  to  his.  "  How  good  you  are  !  "  it  said,  plainer  than 
words  could  speak. 

Dr.  Grey  talked  well  that  day.  If  Lillian  had  been  a  princess,  and 
he  court-physician,  he  could  not  have  tried  harder  to  please  and  be 
agreeable.  He  was  a  singularly  winning  man.  In  him  mind  and 
heart  were  so  attuned  to  each  other  that  thought  and  feeling  mingled 
naturally.  He  had  lived  much  in  books,  and  had  travelled  much  in 
famous  lands,  and  his  keen  perceptions  and  vivid  sympathy  with  all 
forms  of  life  had  brought  him  a  truer  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
than  most  men  have  time  or  opportunity  to  gain.  Perhaps  his  j^ro- 
fession,  by  bringing  him  into  close  contact  with  real  life,  had 
finished  what  nature  and  education  began  ;  and  in  the  daily  en- 
deavor to  be  the  comforter  as  well  as  the  healer,  he  had  acquired  a 
rare  tact  in  treating  that  most  delicate  handiwork  of  God,  the  human 
heart,  which  is  so  easily  jarred  or  wounded  and  needs  to  be  touched 
so  gently.  Little  children  took  naturally  to  him,  as  feeling  that  in 
him  the  springs  of  life  were  as  pure  and  sweet  as  their  own.  Even 
animals  recognised  his  sympathy  with  all  of  God's  creatures  ;  and 
Lillian's  dog  Flush  stalked  gravely  by  his  side,  now  and  then  rubbing 
contentedly  against  him,  sure  of  a  pat  or  stroke  on  his  sleek  head,  for 
Dr.  Grey  being  conscious  of  many  unsatisfied  wants  in  his  own  nature, 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  things  about  him.  He  would  have 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  flower  trampled  under  foot  in  the  dust  with  a 
sort  of  pity  for  its  bruised  leaves  and  soiled  beauty,  and  would  have 
put  it  in  water  and  set  it  in  the  sunshine  —  a  foolish  act  no  doubt ; 
but  who  could  say  that  the  rose  which  had  been  made  and  cared  for 
by  the  same  hand  that  made  the  planets,  was  beneath  the  thought  and 
care  of  man  ? 
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Two  hours  fled  by  swiftly,  and  then  Dr.  Grey  had  to  leave.  Two 
hours  were  all  he  could  spare  her  out  of  his  busy  day,  though  he  scrapd 
together  like  a  niggard  all  the  crumbs  of  his  time.  A  small  hand 
rested  in  his  at  parting,  a  fair  face  looked  sorrowful  at  his  going,  a 
sweet  voice  said  plaintively,  "  I  shall  be  weak  again  when  you  are 
gone."  Alas,  alas  !  why  does  not  prudence  regulate  all  our  actions? 
Why  did  not  these  two  say,  "We  stand  toward  each  other  not  as  man 
to  woman,  but  as  physician  and  patient,  and  we  never  met  till  yester- 
day "  ?  Why  should  a  hand-clasp  have  meant  more  than  civil  "  good- 
day"?  Let  us  not  blame  them.  Perhaps  if  we  wrap  ourselves  in 
the  robe  of  conventionality  we  have  no  cause  to  wonder  if  we  shiver 
in  it,  even  if  some  part  of  our  immortal  being  is  left  bare  and  cold. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  how,  not  very  many  years  ago,  four  men  of 
Teutonic  race  overturned  old  ideas  ajid  established  new  methods  of 
examining  and  treating  the  eye.  One  of  their  nation  called  them  the 
four-leaved  clover,  plant  of  good  augury  j  and  indeed  success  followed 
their  labors,  and  in  many  cases  darkness  yielded  to  light  under  their 
hands.  Dr.  Grey  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  change  from  old  to  new, 
before  the  knowledge  that  flowed  from  the  great  teachers  had  covered 
the  world.  He  had  seen  the  disease  that  had  rendered  poor  Lillian 
blind  overcome  by  the  skill  of  the  operator,  and  he  hoped  and 
believed  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  undertaken. 

For  a  while  he  kept  his  patient  much  out  of  doors,  and  when  the 
air  and  sunshine  and  all  the  sweet  influences  of  out-door  life  had  done 
their  work  in  bringing  a  glow  of  health  to  Lillian's  face,  when  she  ceased 
to  droop  like  a  broken  flower,  he  ventured,  wiih  infinite  hope  and  fear, 
to  perform  the  operation. 

After  that  came  long  weeks  of  blindness,  when  she  sat  all  day  in  a 
dark  room  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes  ;  but  it  was  not  now  blindness 
without  hope.  She  could  count  the  days*hat  would  pass  before  she 
would  see,  and  hope  became  almost  certainty.  In  her  trust  and  utter 
dependence  on  the  one  creature  who  could  help  her  back  to  all  she 
lost,  Lillian  was  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  Dr.  Grey,  She  learned 
to  listen  for  his  step  beside  her  in  the  dark,  to  hunger  for  the  strong, 
sweet  voice  that  cheered  and  strengthened  her.  It  was  the  old  story 
—  the  weak  leaning  on  the  strong,  the  faint-hearted  clinging  to  the 
courageous,  the  lower  nature  looking  to  the  heroic  to  raise  it.  His 
presence  was  like  the  blessed  light,  Lillian  thought,  full  and  perfect 
and  filling  all  the  dark  spaces.  A  sense  of  harmony,  a  delicious  rest 
from  jarring  thoughts  and  cares  took  the  place  of  pielancholy  brooding 
Avhen  Dr.  Grey  was  beside  her.  His  companionship  meant  to  her  all 
the  world  of  thought  and  beauty  from  which  she  had  so  long  been 
excluded.  Sometimes  he  read  to  her,  but  more  often  she  liked  him 
to  talk  to  her.  His  talk  was  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  more  original 
than  most  books  one  finds  in  this  age  of  imitators. 

And  so  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  mischief  was  done.  Col.  Lomond 
was  busy  canvassing  the  county  for  the  coming  election,  his  wife  was 
absorbed  in  her  eldest  daughter's  trousseau  ;  no  one  in  the  household 
saw  what  was  going  on,  or  dreamed  that  Dr.  Grey  could  be  anything 
but  a  paid  medical  attendant.  Nobody  dreamed  that  poor  blind 
Lillian  could  have  a  lover ;  for  Lillian  kept  her  secret  closely,  as  if  it 
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were  a  precious  ijerfume  that  would  lose  its  delicious  aroma  if  un- 
closed. 

One  thing  troubled  her  greatly.  She  knew  that  she  had  changed 
sadly  since  the  days  when  she  was  a  proud  young  beauty.  She  had 
only  to  pass  her  hand  over  her  face  to  find  how  thin  and  small  it  had 
grown,  and  how  large  and  sunken  her  eyes  were.  Then  her  throat  was 
so  slight  she  could  almost  span  it,  and  sometimes  a  foolish  fear  beset  her 
that  her  hair  had  lost  its  bright  color  and  was  fading  or  growing  gray. 
All  this  troubled  her,  and  she  searched  among  her  possessions  for  a 
miniature  of  herself  taken  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty.  One  day 
when  Dr.  Grey  came  to  see  her,  she  slipped  her  hand  under  the  sofa- 
cushion  and  shyly  brought  out  the  tiny  portrait  in  the  faded  velvet 
case.  "  I  know  I  have  changed  woefully  since  then,"  she  said, 
"  but  you  shall  not  think  I  was  always  the  poor  wasted  thing  I  am 
now." 

Dr.  Grey  took  the  miniature  in  his  hand.  Lillian  heard  him  open 
it  and  waited  for  some  word  of  praise,  but  none  came.  It  was 
very  beautiful —  the  smooth,  fair  skin  with  a  delicate  rose-glow  in  it, 
the  large  blue  eyes,  the  golden  brown  hair,  and  more  than  all,  the  glad 
smile  of  happy  youth,  mingled  with  a  proud  exultant  look  as  though 
she  had  just  realised  the  power  her  beauty  gave  her.  Dr.  Grey  looked 
at  it  in  silence,  then  closed  the  miniature  and  put  it  back  in  her  hand. 
"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  he  said. 

Lillian  was  bitterly  disappointed.  She  had  expected  him  to  praise 
her  exceeding  loveliness  as  other  men  had  done,  but  the  man  whose 
praise  she  most  thirsted  for  could  not  give  her  more  than  cold  admira- 
tion. "  I  don't  think  he  cares,"  thought  the  woman,  whose  vanity 
had  been  stung.  "  T  was  foolish  to  suppose  he  would  value  my  poor 
lost  beauty." 

The  thought  in  the  man's  mind  was  something  like  this :  "  It  is  the 
face  of  a  proud  beauty  with  lovers  at  her  feet.  In  those  days  she 
would  not  have  thrown  me  a  thought ;  but  now  that  she  is  no  longer 
beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  most  men,  her  helplessness  and  need  make 
her  so  in  mine."  And  he  looked  at  the  wasted  face  which-seemed  to 
plead  mutely  for  love,  with  added  tenderness.  But  his  keen  percep- 
tion showed  him  what  was  passing  through  Lillian's  mind. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  with  a  half  smile  at  the  womanly  vanity,  "if 
I  did  not  praise  the  beauty  that  had  no  need  of  my  commendation  j 
but  I  think  I  am  wanting  in  one  of  the  senses  where  women  are  con- 
cerned. The  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw  was  a  Sister  of 
Charity  in  a  French  hospital.  She  had  no  bright  hair  like  yours,  her 
eyes  were  of  no  particular  color,  and  her  skin  was  rough.  I  think 
she  had  had  small-pox ;  but  I  liked  better  to  look  at  her  face  than  if 
she  had  been  a  lovely  court-lady :  just,  I  suppose,  as  a  scarred 
veteran  is  a  more  interesting  object  than  a  soldier  who  has  never 
been  under  fire." 

Lillian  looked  rather  shocked,  but  presently  rallied  herself  and  said, 
with  a  smile  that  lighted  up  her  face,  "  One  can  see  you  don't  live  in 
a  household  of  women." 

"Why?"  questioned  Philip. 

"  Because  you  speak  so  tenderly  of  them.     You  may  not  know  it, 
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but  your  voice  changes  when  you  mention  a  good  woman.  That  is 
because  you  give  your  homage  rather  to  your  ideal  of  Avomanhood 
than  to  women  as  they  are.  If  you  knew  us  better,  if  you  brushed 
against  us  every  hour  in  the  day,  you  would  find  so  much  to  try  you 
in  small  ways.  Our  poor  little  foibles  and  tempers  would  seem  to 
stick  out  all  over  us,  giving  you  so  many  points  to  hang  a  criticism  or 
an  unkind  construction  upon." 

Dr.  Grey  laughed.  "  "VMiere  did  you  learn  so  much  wisdom  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  You  may  laugh,"  Lillian  said  gravely,  with  a  shake  of  her  pretty 
head,  "but  I  am  right.  Men  wonder  at  the  difference  between 
betrothed  and  Avife,  and  blame  the  woman  ;  but  the  fault  lies  with 
themselves.  They  forget  that  the  priestess  is  a  woman ;  they  want 
her  to  stay  forever  on  the  tripod." 

No  doubt  if  Dr.  Grey  had  been  a  Joshua,  he  would  have  had  the 
sun  stand  still  on  those  summer  days,  prolonging  indefinitely  Lillian's 
state  of  helplessness  and  dependence  on  his  strength ;  but  the  sun  has 
arid  deserts  and  trackless  oceans  to  shine  on  as  well  as  happy  valleys 
and  peaceful  rivers.  One  by  one  the,<lays  passed,  bringing  nearer 
the  day  when  the  bandage  would  be  removed  from  Lillian's  eyes,  and 
Dr.  Grey's  reputation  in  Dalesford  would  be  established  or  ruined. 
Lillian  grew  childishly  happy  as  the  time  approached.  She  would 
not  hear  of  a  possible  disappointment.  "  I  have  been  hopeless  so 
long,"  she  said ;  "let  me  hope  now  as  much  as  I  can."  She  seemed 
to  be  recovering  her  lost  beauty ;  her  face  regained  much  of  its  pure 
pink  and  white,  and  something  beside  of  its  former  animation.  She 
dressed  more  carefull}',  and  would  sit  patiently  while  her  maid 
arranged  her  hair  in  the  latest  mode. 

"  I  mean  to  be  beautiful  for  him,"  she  mused  ;  "  in  a  short  time  we 
will  see  each  other  face  to  face.  I  know  how  he  looks.  He  is  not 
very  tall  ;  but  I  am  a  little  woman,  and  I  don't  care  to  marry  six  feet 
of  bone  and  muscle.  He  is  beautiful,  as  all  wise  and  good  men  are 
beautiful ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  great  suns  —  they  flood  me  with  light 
when  he  looks  at  me.  I  think  he  must  be  like  the  head  of  St.  John 
that  hung  in  my  father's  library  —  grand  and  powerful,  with  lips 
formed  for  mighty  eloquence,  and  yet  divinely  sweet." 

Dr.  Grey  reasoned  little  about  his  love.  He  opened  his  heart  to 
receive  it  as  naturally  as  a  rose  opens  its  leaves  to  the  summer-dews. 
It  became  as  much  part  of  his  life  as  thought  and  soul,  which  would 
live  when  heart  and  brain  had  crumbled  back  to  dust.  He  could  not 
conceive  of  a  time  when  two  creatures,  united  by  bonds  so  holy, 
could  stand  apart  looking  into  each  other's  faces  with  changed  eyes. 
My  hero,  you  j^erceive,  was  too  grave  ;  he  took  life  too  earnestly,  and 
gave  to  some  things  meanings  too  deep  for  them  to  hold,  as  one  might 
try  in  vain  to  empty  into  a  vase  the  smallest  spring  that  bubbles  up 
among  tlie  rocks. 

I  don't  know  how  much  he  said  to  her,  or  whether  he  said  anything. 
Speech  was  quite  superfluous  between  these  two  ;  a  sense  of  harmony, 
the  accord  of  two  divinely-made  instruments  of  music,  left  no  room 
for  confessions  and  explanations  in  human  language.  Surely  never 
was  there  stranger  wooing.     Primeval   man  and  woman  may  have 
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done  their  courting  in  some  such  silent  way  before  women  learned 
their  pretty  coquetries  and  dainty  devices  for  putting  off  leading 
questions.  Conceive  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  instead  of  that  divine 
kiss  the  poets  tell  us  of,  toying  with  love  as  a  child  might  with  a  ball 
of  cowslips. 

The  glory  of  summer  had  gone  from  the  earth  ;  autumn  had  come, 
the  season  of  cold  nights  and  delicious  days,  when  the  sun  shone 
warmly  through  thin  mists  on  wheat-fields  whence  the  ripe  grain  had 
been  gathered  in,  and  on  meadows  blackened  by  the  frost ;  when  the 
woods  stood  up  proudly  in  their  robes  of  crimson  and  gold  like  the 
patriarch's  son  in  his  coat  of  many  colors,  and  at  night  the  yellow 
moon  looked  down  grandly  from  the  deep  autumnal  heavens.  The 
nuts  were  falling,  making  a  great  rustle  among  the  dry  leaves  \  purple 
clusters  of  wild  grapes  hung  temptingly  from  high  boughs ;  golden- 
rod,  half  run  to  seed,  bloomed  by  the  road-side.  Dr.  Grey  thought 
rather  sadly  as  he  walked  along  of  the  last  days  of  golden  summer, 
and  sighed  when  the  rough  wind  caught  the  leaves  and  whirled  them 
about  at  its  own  mad  will. 

The  day  had  come  when  the  bandage  was  to  be  removed  from 
Lillian's  eyes.  Dr.  Grey  found  her  waiting  in  a  flutter  of  expectation. 
In  spite  of  the  fall  weather  she  wore  a  dress  of  some  light  material 
that  enveloped  her  like  a  white  cloud,  and  she  had  fastened  a  bunch 
of  late  roses  in  her  hair.  Dr.  Grey,  standing  on  the  threshold,  looked 
at  her,  brilliant  with  youth  and  beauty,  and  a  misgiving  crossed  his 
mind. 

"  How  slow  you  are  this  morning !  "  Lillian  cried.  "  I  could  scarcely 
sleep  last  night  for  thinking  of  to-day,  and  you  could  keep  me 
waiting !  " 

What  a  tone  of  exultation  rang  in  her  voice  !  How  could  he  echo 
it  with  a  sigh?  He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  held  them  loosely, 
while  he  looked  into  her  face  as  though  searching  for  something  there. 
Glad  smiles  wreathed  the  sweet  mouth,  the  soft  cheeks  dimpled  like  a 
child's.  Perhaps  in  the  veiled  eyes  he  would  find  what  he  wanted  — 
courage,  constancy,  devotion. 

■  "  My  darling,"  he  said,  almost  plaintively,"!  am  afraid  you  will 
slip  from  my  grasp  when  you  can  see  and  judge  as  coarser  souls  do. 
I  feel  as  though  I  touched  now  your  other  self,  which  will  vanish 
presently  with  your  sense  of  touch  and  your  delicate  perceptions."- 

Lillian  answered  with  a  brilliant  smile.  "  I  have  but  one  self  for 
you,"  she  said.  "Oh,  my  friend,  my  lover,  I  love  you  only  next  to 
God,  who  lent  you  His. voice  and  power  when  you  said  to  me,  sitting 
always  in  the  dark,  '  Let  there  be  light ! '  " 

Philip  only  sighed  again  and  dropped  the  clinging  hands. 

Lillian  had  insisted  that  no  one  should  be  in  the  room  but  them- 
selves when  Dr.  Grey  removed  the  bandage  from  her  eyes.  "  I  must 
see  your  face  first,"  she  said. 

She  had  placed  her  chair  opposite  the  mirror  that  she  might  see  his 
face  reflected  over  her  shoulder.  He  stood  behind  her,  his  frame 
quivering  a  little,  his  eyes  contracting  and  glowing  with  concentrated 
light,  as  they  had  a  way  of  doing  when  he  felt  intensely. 

"  Quick,  quick  ! "  cried  Lillian's  impatient  voice,  and  then  he  un- 
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fastened  the  bandage,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  naturally  to  the  light, 
like  one  awaking  from  sleep. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  glad  cry  :  "  I  see  !  I  see  !  "  Then  she 
met  a  face  looking  sadly  at  her  from  the  mirror.  The  cry  of  rapture 
froze  on  her  lips,  she  gazed  with  dilated,  frightened  eyes  a  moment, 
then  fell  back  in  her  chair,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  pressing 
her  fingers  tightly  on  her  eyes. 

Alas  !  alas  !  Dr.  Grey  was  small,  Dr.  Grey  was  ugly.  His  large 
head  was  too  heavy  for  his  slight  frame  ;  his  high,  bent  shoiilders,  to 
an  eye  as  sensitive  as  Lillian's,  were  scarcely  less  disfiguring  than  the 
frightful  hump. 

Poor  Lillian !  She  cowered  down  in  the  chair,  crushed,  bewildered  ; 
and  Philip,  pitying  her,  and  forgetting  his  own  pain,  came  round  from 
his  place  behind  her  chair  and  knelt  beside  her. 

"  Lily,"  he  said,  "  Lily."  But  she  only  thought,  "  The  frightful  little 
creature  !     To  deceive  me  so  j  " 

"Lily,"  Dr.  Grey  said  sadh^,  "forgive  me.  I  did  not  think  you 
would  care.  I  thought  our  love  was  something  quite  above  all  earthly 
things." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  he  leaned  forward  and  touched  her.  The 
voice,  the  touch  were  the  same  that  yesterday  had  thrilled  her  with 
passionate  delight:  now  she  shuddered  and  shrank  back  as  from 
something  repulsive. 

Dr.  Grey  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  moment,  a  wounded  look  in  his  eyes 
and  a  satirical  smile  on  his  lips  ;  and  just  then  Col.  Lomond,  who  had 
waited  outside  the  door  in  anxious  impatience,  entered  the  room.  Dr. 
Grey  advanced  to  meet  him  with  cold  courtesy.  "  I  am  happy,  sir," 
he  said,  "  to  announce  to  you  a  complete  cure.  Miss  Hope  sees  as 
well  as  you  do."  Then  he  went  out  into  the  hall,  took  his  hat  from 
the  rack,  and  walked  back  to  Dalesford. 

The  wind  was  rising.  Already  the  trees  shivered  as  though  the 
storm  had  overtaken  them,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  heavily.  It 
rained  hard  that  night,  washing  out  all  the  pretty  reds  and  golds  from 
the  brown,  bare  woods,  and  soaking  the  dead  leaves  into  the  wet 
ground.  Yes,  the  season  of  sunshine  and  of  warm,  glowing  beauty 
was  gone.  First  summer  went,  and  now  autumn  gave  way  to  dull 
leaden  winter. 

Dr.  Grey  resumed  his  usual  life  the  next  day,  and  was  seen  no  more 
on  the  road  to  Bloomsdale  Park.  Dalesford  and  the  country  round 
rang  with  the  wonderful  cure,  and  Miss  Hope  was  called  upon,  stared 
at  and  congratulated  for  more  than  nine  days.  Col.  Lomond  was 
loud  in  Dr.  Grey's  praise,  and  the  key-note  having  been  struck,  Dales- 
ford people  chimed  in  and  began  to  boast  of  possessing  such  dis- 
tinguished talent.  Men  were  observed  to  bow  more  courteously  to 
the  plain,  ungraceful  doctor ;  but  Philip  was  not  elated.  Dalesford 
folk  were  no  wiser  than  they  of  Melita  who  "changed  their  mind  and 
said  he  was  a  god."  If  Dr.  Grey  had  been  a  theologian  he  might 
have  preached  a  fine  sermon  on  that  text,  illustrating  it  with  his  own 
experience. 

I  doubt  if  he  ever  became  a  rich  man,  but  he  was  content  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  wise  and  good  helpers  of  men.     If  you  had  seen 
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him  going  about  his  daily  work  you  would  have  failed  to  regard  his 
life  as  an  epic  poem.  Suppose  Psyche  to  have  been  as  blind  as  Cupid : 
would  they  ever  have  had  their  little  difficulty  ? 

The  spring  after  Dr.  Grey  climbed  his  bean-stalk,  as  other  heroes 
have  done,  and  rose  so  high  in  his  neighbors'  good  opinion,  there  was 
much  talk  of  a  marriage  between  the  beautiful  Miss  Hope  and  her 
uncle's  step-son,  Frank  Thorne,  recently  returned  from  Germany,  and 
I  dare  say  by  the  next  fall  Dr.  Grey  received  the  cards  of  invitation 
to  their  wedding. 


RUIN   AND   RECONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

A   RECORD   OF  TWO   TOURS   IN   1868   AND   1873, 


II. 


IN  the  splendid  romance  of  Ivafihoe,  the  fruit  of  his  ripened  genius, 
the  "  Great  Wizard  of  the  North  "  photographed  for  all  posterity 
the  changes  wrought  on  Saxon  land  and  life  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queror —  interweaving  fact  and  fancy  so  deftly  that  the  one  embellished 
and  illustrated  the  other.  1  So  truthfully  did  he  depict  the  situation 
that  subsequent  historians  have  been  compelled  to  copy  the  novelist. 
In  fact,  his  pen-pictures  of  that  strange  transformation-scene  give  us, 
to-day,  a  clearer  insight  into  its  salient  features  than  the  more  pre- 
tentious pages  of  the  professed  historian. 

As  though  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  old  definition,  that  "  history 
is  only  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  and  mark  the  moral  as  to 
how  little  men  and  nations  vary  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  [we  in  our  day 
have  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  old 
story  within  the  limits  of  our  own  country  and  generation,  with  equally 
disastrous  results  to  the' conquered.  Land  and  language,  in  this  later 
case,  were  the  same  ;  the  conqueror  did  not  need  to  cross  the  sea,  nor 
introduce  an  alien  people  and  language.  Yet  in  other  respects  the 
parallel  is  almost  perfect.  Cedric  the  Saxon,  and  his  "  born  thralls," 
Gurth  and  Wamba,  fitly  foreshadowed  the  Southern  planter  and  his 
slaves  ;  while  the  Norman  conqueror  has  found  his  type  in  the  \  c 
torious  Northerner  —  as  far  as  force  is  involved  and  the  rule  of  the 
strong  hand  substituted  for  the  "  reign  of  law  "  ;  while  the  crawling 
"  carpet-bagger,"  and  the  emancipated  slave,  elevated  at  once  to  the 
dignity  of  law-makers  and  law-givers  over  the  heads  of  the  dominant 
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race,  add  new  features  of  humiliation  and  injury  to  the  modern  situation 
wanting  in  the  ancient.  For  the  changes  wrought  on  the  condition  and 
fortunes  of  the  great  English  landholders  in  the  olden  time  by  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  sharp  and  sudden  as  they  were,  cannot  in  severity  and 
thoroughness  be  compared  to  those  which  have  befalleVi  the  Southern 
planter,  as  well  as  the  whole  Southern  people,  both  bond  and  free.  The 
conquered  Saxon,  though  oppressed  and  despoiled,  was  treated  more 
mercifully  by  men  of  an  alien  race  than  the  Southern  "  Rebel  "  by  his 
"  Northern  brethren  " —  as  is  ever  the  case  in  a  civil  war.  As  in  private, 
so  in  public  life,  there  are  no  hostilities  so  bitter,  enduring  and  unsparing 
as  those  of  the  household  ;  and  the  annals  of  our  new  republic  but  put 
on  record,  once  more,  the  truths  which  ancient  annals  attest.  The 
parallel  between  our  strife  and  that  of  Norman  and  Saxon  "cousins," 
is  both  curious  and  instructive  ;  but  space  will  not  permit  more  than 
a  passing  allusion  to  its  aptness,  and  a  few  considerations  suggested 
by  it.  In  both  cases  the  consequences  entailed  by  the  conquest  were 
far  more  disastrous  than  the  mere  struggle  for  supremacy,  or  posses- 
sion of  loolitical  power.  In  both  instances  Vie  Viciis  was  inscribed  on 
the  conquering  banners,  and  when  the  strife  ceased,  the  trials  of  peace 
proved  to  be  sterner  and  direr  than  the  sanguinary  struggle  of  war. 
A  decade  of  the  former  has  made  more  revolutionary  changes  than  a 
century  could  compass  in  a  nation's  ordinary  life  ;  and  as  it  fared 
with  the  Saxon  thane  and  serf,  so  has  it  fared  with  Souther  planter 
and  slave,  and  the  fertile  fields  they  still  occujjy  and  till  in  common. 
Not  only  did  the  tenure  and  possession  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
undergo  a  startling  and  sudden  alteration,  but  long-cherished  habits 
of  life  and  thought  underwent  a  similar  transformation,  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  regime  and  a  new  race,  utterly  dissimilar  to  their  pre- 
decessors. In  Ivanhoe  we  see  the  transformation  scenes,  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  elements  before  the  fusion  has  been  accomplished 
which  was  to  blend  the  Norman  and  Saxon  into  a  homogeneous 
whole,  and  make  of  the  compound  the  English  people.  The  same 
process  is  observable  now  on  our  own  soil,  complicated  by  the  ad- 
ditional elements  of  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a  race  which,  no 
longer  servile,  is  yet  alien  in  color,  race,  and  nature  to  the  white  of 
North  or  Soutlr  —  though  born  and  bred  on  our  soil,  and  made  citizens 
with  equal  privileges  by  Congressional  enactment.  The  Saxon 
"thrall"  was  a  white  slave,  of  the  same  blood  as  his  master,  and  to 
raise  him  to  political  equality  was  the  work  but  of  education  and  of 
time.  In  the  stalwart  yeomanry  of  England  we  now  see  his  descend- 
ants ;  no  insujierable  barrier  of  color  or  caste  drawing  a  dividing  line 
between  him  and  Saxon  or  Norman  noble  or  gentleman.  Herein  is 
the  great  distinction  between  the  two  historic  parallels  ;  and  we  must 
grope  in  the  dark  for  the  final  solution  of  our  situation,  to  which  there 
is  but  one  at  all  similar  in  history  —  and  that  not  a  consoling  one  — 
the  story  of  West  Indian  Emancipation.  With  pur  wider  area  and 
exceptional  advantages  that  history  cannot  be  repeated  here  ;  yet 
some  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  entailed  by  that  act  we  too  have 
felt,  and  must  feel  yet  a  little  longer. 

But  to  recur  to  the  more  ancient  instance.     Is  it  not  evident  that 
the  old  plantation  life,  as  it  existed  before  the  war  for  two  generations, 
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is  vanishing  as  rapidly  into  the  twilight  region  of  romance  and  recollec- 
tion, under  the  new  dispensation,  as  that  of  Cedric  and  his  Saxons? 
Many  of  the  old  Saxon  usages  survived  among  their  descendants  in 
the  South  until  the  war;  nor  did  the  old  Norman  element  and  the 
Latin  race  lack  their  representatives,  or  fail  to  keep  up  their  traditions 
in  the  same  section,  while  the  laws  and  language  of  both,  in  their 
purity,  were  also  preserved  from  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  from 
Florida  to  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  old  English  festivities  at 
Christmas  survived,  until  the  war,  on  Southern  soil,  while  the  Mardi 
Gras  celebrations  of  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  rivalled  those  of  Naples 
and  of  Rome.  To-day  if  the  reproduction  of  those  old  forms  of 
foreign  thought  and  life  have  not  utterly  disappeared,  and  Southern 
hospitality  also  still  survives,  they  but  "  languishingly  live  ;"  for  those 
old  sports,  the  unbounded  hospitality,  and  the  organised  labor  system, 
which  assimilated  the  "  landed  gentry"  of  our  Southern  country  so 
closely  to  their  old  English  prototypes,  are  fast  disappearing,  and  the 
next  generation  will  know  them  by  hearsay  only.  The  old  ante-bellum 
system  —  almost  patriarchal  in  many  of  its  features  —  which  made  the 
planter's  residence  in  the  country  the  chosen  headquarters  of  hospi- 
tality, and  the  centre  not  only  of  social  enjoyment  but  of  refinem-ent 
and  culture  as  well,  was  feudal  also  in  its  treatment  and  care  of  de- 
pendents, who  constituted  so  large  a  class  of  consumers  as  well  as 
producers  of  the  wealth  of  the  landed  proprietor,  a  master  of  men  as 
well  as  of  broad  acres,  and  dispenser  of  benefits  and  blessings  as  well 
as  of  tasks  and  punishment  for  their  non-performance.  The  negro 
quarter  on  each  plantation  constituted  a  colony,  subjected  to  a  firm 
and  generally  a  kindly  rule  ;  for  humanity  and  good  treatment  were 
dictated  by  interest  and  policy,  as  well  as  by  inclination.  The 
Southerner  of  to-day  can  proudly  face  the  prejudice  of  the  world  in 
this  regard,  and  challenge  investigation  into  his  actual  treatment  of 
his  former  slaves  ;  though  sensation-mongers,  who  make  philanthropy 
pay,  may  substitute  fiction  for  fact,  and  blacken  reputations  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  as  they  strive  to  do  upon  the  other.  But  truth  is 
mighty,  and  must  finally  prevail  over  prejudice  and  falsehood,  even 
though  these  assume  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in.  Pos- 
terity must  and  will  reverse  the  verdict  of  to-day,  and  give  the  Southern 
slaveholder  his  due,  when  prejudice  and  passion  have  ceased  to  obscure 
the  popular  vision  and  poison  the  popular  heart,  outside  of  the  narrow 
circle  wherein  the  truth  is  known.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  at- 
tractive sights  on  a  Southern  plantation  used  to  be  thii  negro  quarter, 
with  its  regular  rows  of  small  cabins  grouped  together,  with  narrow 
streets  between,  and  as  fresh  and  smart-looking  as  whitewash  could 
make  them  externally,  and  compulsory  scrubbing  and  sanded  floors 
could  make  them  within.  Generally  remote  from  the  planter's  man- 
sion and  outhouses,  contiguous  to  the  fields  under  cultivation,  these 
cabins  had  allotted  to  each  a  small  patch  of  land,  on  which  the  negroes 
could  raise  their  own  vegetables,  poultry  and  pigs,  which  were  their 
private  property,  and  from  which,  when  industrious,  they  could  earn 
pocket-money  by  selling  the  surplus  to  the  master,  or  to  outsiders,  at 
will.  Their  regular  supplies  of  food,  or  rations,  were  regularly  sup- 
plied, irrespective  of  the  products  of  these  small  patches  —  which  were 
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considered  and  treated  as  their  private  propert}'  —  so  that  the  chance 
even  of  accumuhttion  was  given  them,  of  which,  however,  they  seldom 
availed  themselves.  Attached  to  these  cabins  was  always  a  large 
hospital  or  infirmary,  with  a  regular  physician  \-isiting  it  at  stated  in- 
tervals ;  so  that  the  infirm  or  sick  were  promptly  and  properly  cared 
for  and  cured  —  an  advantage  shared  in  by  no  other  class  of  laborers 
anywhere  —  the  wages  of  the  free-laborer,  everywhere,  ceasing  with  his 
ability  to  work,  and  the  cost  and  charges  of  his  illness  defrayed,  not 
by  his  employer,  but  by  himself  ;  or  else  the  poor-house  is  his  portion, 
whose  tender  mercies,  down  to  this  day,  are  depicted  in  Oliver  Twist 
and  Gifix's  Baby.  Under  "the  barbarism  of  slavery"  disabled  or 
aged  slaves  were,  until  death,  the  pensioners  of  the  slaveholders,  who 
could  not,  if  they  would,  shirk  the  charge. 

The  negro  quarter  was  the  little  world  wherein  the  slave  lived  and 
moved  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  with  no  aspiration  or  desire  to  leave  it 
or  change  his  condition  (in  the  great  majority  of  instances)  until  that 
change  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  found  himself  at  once  a  freed 
man  and  a  responsible  agent,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  for  better  or 
for  worse  —  privileges  which  have  brought  heavy  pains  and  penalties 
upon  him  already  to  neutralise  their  advantages,  as.  shall  be  shown. 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  freedman  was  liberated  and 
thrown  upon  his  resources  by  no  act  of  his  own,  direct  or  indirect ; 
he  was  forcibly  freed,  without  being  consulted  or  taking  any  appre- 
ciable part  in  the  process  which  wrought  out  his  emancipation.  As 
a  rule  his  only  active  or  acting  intervention  in  the  war  which  led  to  it 
was  on  his  master's  side,  with  exceptions  only  sufficient  to  establish 
the  rule.  Even  Beverly  Nash,  the  great  negro  lead-er  and  lawgiver  in 
South  Carolina  to-day,  went  to  the  war  with  his  young  master,  and 
served  him  and  the  Confederate  cause  faithfully  at  Bull's  Run  and 
elsewhere.  The  deserters  to  the  Northern  side  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  were  the  laziest  and  most  worthless  specimens  of  the  race, 
who  fled  from  labor,  not  to  freedom.  For  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  up  to  its  verj'  conclusion,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
Northern  or  foreign  ears,  the  sympathies  of  the  slave  were  on  the 
Southern  side,  and  the  whole  histor}'  of  the  Southern  invasion  and 
the  attitude  of  the  black  population  may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of 
this  startling  statement.  The  slave  took  the  Southern  standpoint  and 
stuck  to  it  as  staunch-ly  as  his  master,  suffering  often  for  his  fidelity. 
He  hated  "the  Yankee"  in  his  heart  more  than  the  white  man  ever 
did  at  that  time.  [_He  loves  him  as  little  now  in  the  abstract ;  and 
towards  his  only  visible  representatives  in  the  South  since  the  war,  in 
the  person  of  "  the  thieving  carpet-bagger,"  he  entertains  now  an 
antipathy  and  a  repulsion  which  policy  alone  keeps  within  the  bounds 
of  good  treatment.  That  worthy  fully  appreciates  the  sentiment  of 
the  freedman,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  two  classes  has 
already  redeemed  several  of  the  Southern  States  from  their  rule,  and 
promises  to  liberate  the  rest.  "The  mean  white  trash"  from  North 
and  Northwest,  those  "  bugs  with  gilded  wings "  which  "  stink  and 
sting  "  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  know  how  the  negro  now  feels 
towards  them,  and  many  carpet-bags  have  been  packed  in  conse- 
quence, their  owners  dreading  the  wrath  of  their  awakened  dupes, 
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plundered  thus  far  with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  their  means. 
The  sullen,  smileless  freedman  that  now  slouches  or  shambles  over 
the  plantation  he  works  "on  shares,"  reaping  sniall  profit  therefrom, 
has  a  smouldering  hate  in  his  heart  for  the  pseudo-friends  who  have 
made  his  lot  harder  than  it  ever  was  before  ;  and  it  is  not  the  planter, 
but  the  carpet-bagger,  who  has  anything  to  apprehend  at  his  handsT^ 
During  the  war  the  women  and  children  were  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  negroes,  while  the  men  and  boys  were  far  distant  for  months 
together  in  the  army ;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  that  trust  was  violated.  This  proves  not  alone  the  fidelity 
of  the  negro,  but  the  affection  he  entertained  for  his  master's  family 
and  his  life-long  friends.  He  has  the  same  sentiment  to-day  per- 
sonally, although  politically  he  has  been  drilled  into  an  antagonism, 
and  blindly  obeys  his  new  teachers  in  this  regard  ;  but  in  this  only. 

In  the  old  time  he  left  his  comfortable  quarters  at  sunrise  to  return 
at  sunset,  or  after  the  finishing  of  his  allotted  task,  frequently  a  little 
after  mid-day.  Time  was  allowed  him  to  eat  his  mid-day  meal  on  the 
fields,  cooked  and  brought  him  by  wife  or  daughter;  and  a  moderate 
ration  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  which  he  loves  "not  wisely  but  too  well," 
was  a  portion  of  his  allowance.  From  the  cabins  frgm  nightfall  until 
midnight  might  be  heard  the  sound  of  banjo,  "bones,"  or  violin,  the 
loud  laugh  or  the  peculiar  sounds  of  negro  minstrelsy,  and  the  dance 
was  as  frequent  as  the  song.  With  a  quick  ear  for  music,  and  sweet,- 
clear  though  uncultivated  voices,  the  negro  race  everywhere  enjoys 
melody,  and  used  to  indulge  freely  in  it,  both  of  a  religious  and 
secular  character.  The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  used  to  ascend 
from  those  cabins,  for  the  negro  women  were  great  psalm-singers  and 
the  men  great  exhorters  ;  and  their  masters  encouraged  religious 
exercises  among  them,  as  producing  morality  and  enforcing  those 
moral  restraints  which  they  require  more  than  their  less  animal  white 
brethren.  The  camp-meeting  was  one  of  their  enjoyments.  From 
these  quarters  the  negro  went  daily  to  his  labor,  and  returned  as 
punctually,  with  no  thought  or  care  for  a  future  which  was  assured, 
and  taking  no  heed  for  the  morrow.  At  Christmas  or  any  other  festive 
season,  when  the  planter's  roomy  house  was  full  of  guests  and  mirth 
ruled  the  hour  for  days  together,  the  negro  enjoyed  his  holiday  too, 
and  held  his  revels,  quite  as  enjoyable  and  much  more  noisy  than  his 
master's,  with  "  hog  and  hominy  "  in  abundance  and  fiddle-scraping 
and  dancing  to  his  heart's  content.  Often  "the  white  folks"  from 
"  the  house  "  would  come  down  to  look  on  at  these  revelries  at  the 
quarters,  wherein  the. African  odor  of  nationality  asserted  itself  over 
the  strong  scent  of  the  magnolia. 

Fuit  Jliiirn.  [_Over  master  and  man  the  tide  has  swept  and  sub- 
merged both  ;  the  latter  worst,  except  in  the  few  localities  which  the 
war  has  Africanised  and  given  up  as  a  spoil  to  the  inferior  race. 
And  even  there  the  temporary  domination  is  working  disaster  and 
terrible  consequences  to  them  in  a  not  distant  future,  unless  a  special 
and  miraculous  intervention  should  be  made  in  their  behalf  to  protect 
them  against  their  own  fatal  folly.  Q  Visiting  the  Southern  plantations 
now  is  a  melancholy  business.  The  change  v.'hich  marks  the  mansion 
of  the  master,  reducing  it  to  solitude  and  silence,  decay  and  desolation, 
21 
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or  contracting  its  hospitalities  and  living  within  the  narrowest  limits 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  diminishing  resources,  has  not  left 
unvisited  the  negro  quarters,  still  the  home  of  the  emancipated  slave 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  for  the  local  attachments  of  the 
negro  are  very  strong,  stronger  even  than  his  personal.  The  cabin 
of  the  f  reedman  wears  a  more  neglected,  dihipidated  and  forlorn  look 
than  even  the  residence  of  the  planter ;  and  he  too  personally  shares 
in  the  decadence.  The  old  sounds  of  mirth  and  melody  proceed  no 
longer  from  the  cabins,  whose  garden-plots  are  now  overgrown  with 
rank  w^eeds,  and  wherein  neither  pigs  nor  poultry  are  now  to  be  seen, 
but  only  a  prowling,  half-famished  cur-dog  of  most  thieving  appear- 
ance. The  freedman  is  certainly  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man  than 
he  used  to  be.  His  new  responsibilities  weigh  heavily  upon  him  and 
are  not  accepted  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  his  performance  of  his 
domestic  obligations  is  most  imperfect.  Lamentations  over  the  "  good 
old  times"  are  heard  more  frequently  from  the  lips  of  the  black  man 
than  from  those  of  the  whites,  for  the  charge  of  wife  and  children  now 
imposed  upon  the  former  is  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  by  the  thoughtless 
parents  ;  so  they  shirk  the  responsibilit)'  as  much  and  'whenever  they 
can,  and  the  lot  of  the  younger  generation  is  a  harder  one  than  that 
of  their  slave  progenitorsT] 

It  is  inexpressibly  sad"^for  those  familiar  with  the  great  okl  show- 
places  in  the  Cotton  States  in  the  olden  time,  to  revisit  them  now 
and  witness  the  wreck  and  ruin  the  war  and  its  consequences  have 
wrought.  They  are  but  ghostly  mockeries  of  what  they  were  — 
shadows  of  a  substance  which  can  no  more  return  than  the  vanished 
glories  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  The  record  of  a  recent  visit  to  one 
of  them,  which  still  keeps  up  the  semblance  of  its  former  prosperity, 
and  is  carefully  though  only  partially  cultivated  and  kept  in  order  by 
its  old  proprietor,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  it  v/as,  is,  and  probably 
will  be  when  the  new  system  can  be  put  in  effective  operation  without 
the  drawbacks  at  present  interfering  with  the  experiment  of  cukure 
under  free  labor,  black  and  copper-colored  as  well  as  w'hite.  I  shall 
select  as  my  illustration  a  State  still  under  the  carpet-bag  scourge  and 
combined  alien  and  negro  rule,  and  the  culture  which  has  suffered 
most  under  the  changed  condition  of  labor  —  to  wit,  Louisiana  and 
a  sugar-plantation. 

The  sugar-plantations  on  the  Mississippi  river,  above  and  below 
New  Orleans,  were  among  the  largest,  most  carefully  cultivated  and 
productive  of  any  in  the  countr}'.  Nature,  art  and  industry  had  com- 
bined to  make  them  pleasant  and  profitable  residences  for  men  of 
wealth  and  culture,  and  women  who  combined  the  seductive  charms 
of  Southern  climes  with  the  more  energetic  natures  of  their  European 
ancestry.  Steaming  up  or  down  that  noble  stream  which  bears  on 
its  broad  bosom  the  wealth  of  a  dozen  States,  whose  areas  exceed 
those  of  foreign  principalities,  and  whose  productiveness  is  illimitable, 
on  either  bank  the  eye  of  the  voyager  roves  over  great  tracts  of  culti- 
vation, semi-tropical  in  outward  aspect,  where  the  planter's  lordly 
mansion  stands,  embovv^ered  among  evergreen  live-oaks,  magnolias 
and  cedars,  "whose  hedges  of  Cherokee  rose  and  jessamine  fill  tlie  air 
with  jDcrfume,  and  the  fig,  banana  and  orange  are  flourishing  in  the 
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open  air,  laden  with  their  kiscious  fruits.  Long  reaches  of  table-lands, 
as  flat  and  as  fertile  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  delta,  which  they  strik- 
ingly resemble,  stretch  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, ;  and  the  great 
sugar-grinding  buildings,  crammed  with  costly  machinery,  tower  aloft, 
and  give  a  busy  air  to  the  deserted-looking  plantations,  especially 
during  the  grinding  season  in  December,  when  the  work  goes  on  day 
and  night,  and  every  day  (Sunday  not  excepted),  and  dense  columns 
of  smoke  pour  forth  in  black  clouds  from  the  tall  chimneys,  while  like 
a  tribe  of  busy  ants,  white,  black  and  Chinese  laborers  feed  the  vora- 
cious mill  with  the  cane,  or  flit  through  the  long  building  superintend- 
ing the  different  processes  of  sugar  and  molasses  making.  The  guest 
of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  a  place  of  this  kind  recently,  while  that 
process  was  going  on  —  the  place  but  fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans, 
to  which  it  is  easily  accessible  both  by  land  and  water  —  the  writer 
will  give  his  experiences  of  the  present  condition  of  this  culture  in 
Louisiana  by  a  brief  record  of  that  visit. 

Leaving  the  city  by  street-railway  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  travers- 
ing several  miles  of  its  thickly-settled  suburbs,  which  bear  the  impress 
of  the  earlier  French  and  Spanish  settlement  most  unmistakably,  both 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses  and  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants, 
we  reached  the  U.  S.  barracks,  distant  five  miles  from  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel,  the  central  point  of  the  American  quarter  of  New  Orleans, 
During  this  short  run  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gener-al 
features  of  these  suburbs,  the  houses  of  which  are  small  but  compact 
and  comfortable-looking  and  in  good  repair,  with  frequent  flower- 
gardens  rejoicing  in  all  the  wealth  of  tropical  vegetation  in  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  really  seems  as  though,  in  default  of  other  food,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  favored  city  could  subsist  on  the  banana,  the  orange,  the 
fig,  the  grape,  and  other  gifts  of  nature  which  seem  almost  spontaneous 
products  of  the  soil,  offering  themselves  to  man  — 

"  Nor  claiming  the  culture  of  his  hand 
To  bloom  along  this  fairy  land  " — 

while  the  fabled  "  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom"  could  ■  not  present 
a  more  gorgeous  array  of  flower-beds  than  those  which  greet  the 
traveller's  eye,  even  in  the  month  of  dark  December.  The  cotton- 
mill  and  the  great  slaughter-house  —  both  valuable  and,  under  proper 
management,  immensely  profitable  institutions  —  we  passed  on  the 
route,  but  did  not  stop  to  examine,  having  sweeter  experiences  in  store 
at  the  termination  of  our  exploring  expedition,  all  of  the  party  but  one 
being  to  the  manor  born  and  familiar  with  these  places.  The  United 
States  Barracks  present  no  frowning  front  and  have  no  warlike  en- 
vironment. The  long  pile  of  buildings  is  embowered  in  orange-groves, 
the  grounds  tastefully  laid  out  with  winding  walks,  and  but  for  the 
presence  of  a  few  lounging  soldiers  in  Uncle  Sam's  livery,  the  place 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  public  or  pleasure  gardens.  Grim-visaged 
war  has  certainly  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  and  festooned  with 
flowers  his  cannon  here.,  Yet  the  vicinity  of  numerous  drinking-shops 
dissipated  any  illusion  as  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  habitual  so- 
journers in  these  enchanted  gardens  ;  for  the  "  odor  of  nationality  " 
—  which  is  whiskey  —  blent  with  the  fainter  perfume  of  orange,  mag- 
nolia and  myrtle,  even  here 
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Our  host's  carriage  met  us  at  this  spot,  and,  leaving  the  suburbs, 
we  passed  at  once  into  the  open  country,  and  driving  over  very  pass- 
able roads  for  nine  miles,  reached  the  sugar  estate  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Our  road  was  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  levee  of 
tl:  Mississippi,  close  to  whose  banks  it  wound  along,  the  levee  at  this 
point  being  only  an  embankment  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the 
width  of  the  river  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  As 
old  Father  Mississippi  is  tranquil  and  well-disposed,  not  to  say  sluggish 
in  his  habits  below  the  city,  a  small  dike  keeps  him  off  the  plantations 
which  skirt  the  other  side  of  the  road,  stretching  away  in  flat  table- 
lands as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  apparently  on  the  same  level 
as  the  surface  of  the  stream,  which  greatly  resembles  the  Nile  at  low 
water,  though  not  addicted  to  "  taking  a  rise,"  as  the  Egyptian  river- 
god  is.  There  is  a  gradual  but  not  perceptible  sloping  back  of  from 
four  to  five  feet  of  these  lands  from  the  river's  bank  —  that  portion 
fronting  it  being  made  land  from  the  river's  deposits  of  soil  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years,  which  accounts  for  the  curious  fact  of  the  level  of 
the  plantation  being  actually,  a  short  distance  back,  several  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  river.  But  though  the  river  does  not  rise  in  wrath 
and  overflow  his  banks,  he  has  an  equally  dangerous  habitude,  involv- 
ing annually  great  loss  to  the  planters  on  his  banks.  If  he  does  not 
storm,  he  undermines.  Year  after  year  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  rest- 
less Father  of  Waters  are  changed.  Dashing  his  waters  from  side  to 
side  he  sweeps  out  huge  slices  of  land  on  either  side,  and  the  traveller 
who  sees  the  fallen  relics  of  what  once  were  giant  live-oaks,  and  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  once  stately  mansions  close  to  the  bank,  is  told 
that  the  residence  and  gardens  of  the  planter  once  occupied  those 
spots,  until  the  encroaching  river  rendered  the  position  too  perilous  to 
maintain,  even  where  land,  trees  and  houses  were  not  swept  into  the 
flood.  Many  of  the  old  planters  have  suffered  from  this  freak,  and 
learning  wisdom  from  experience,  have  rebuilt  their  houses  at  least 
half  a  mile  back  from  the  rapacious  stream,  and  embanked  against 
further  encroachments.  Yet  to  the  unaccustomed  eye  the  situation 
still  looks  perilous,  and  the  sugar  planter  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  spite  of  all  his  precautions. 

The  place  visited  by  the  writer  is  an  old  and  well-known  sugar 
estate,  yielding  its  owner  before  the  war  an  annual  rental  (clear  profit) 
of  80,000  dollars,  in  ordinarily  good  seasons.  There  were  on  the  estate 
three  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  born  and  bred  there  ;  and  although 
most  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  drafted  and  either  perished  in  the 
war  or  strayed  away,  the  remnants  of  those  families  adhered  to  the 
jjlace,  and  still  occupy  the  old  cabins,  now  sadly  the  worse  for  wear 
and  wanting  whitewash,  which  the  kind-hearted  owner  (a  widowed 
lady)  allows  them  to  occupy  rent  free,  even  when  disabled  by  age  or 
'  other  causes  from  working  for  her.  These  "  wicked  slaveholders," 
these  human  ogres  of  philanthropic  romance,  really  must  perple.x: 
the  Northern  mind  by  such  exhibitions  of  practical  charity  towards  a 
race  which  has  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  their  ruin  and  the  present 
stumbling-block  to  their  rehabilitation.  The  negro  quarter  on  this  estate 
is  not  far  distant  from  the  house,  not  a  hundred  yards,  though  fenced 
off  from  the  grounds  and  flower-gardens  which  surround  the  latter. 
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Hence  these  cabins  strike  the  visitor's  eye  immediately,, facing  the 
road  and  lying  to  the  left  of  the  mansion,  which  also  fronts  and  lies 
near  the  road,  facing  the  river  which  sweeps  in  a  semicircle  around 
the  front  of  the  entire  plantation.  The  house  —  a  wooden  structure 
surmounted  by  a  cupola,  two  stories  in  height  —  was  a  long  rambling 
building,  very  roomy  and  comfortable,  with  no  attempt  at  architectural 
ornament  or  display,  and  intended  more  for  use  than  for  show  ;  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  place,  following  the  habit  of  many  of  the  planters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  left  it  chiefly  in  the  occupation 
of  the  manager  of  the  estate,  spending  their  winters  in  the  city  and 
their  summers  in  Europe  or  at  the  North.  Those  higher  up  or  lower 
down  the  river  resided  during  the  winter  on  their  places,  and  built 
larger  and  more  pretentious  buildings.  There  is,  however,  in  front 
of  this  place  a  row  of  magnificent  live-oaks  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long, 
and  another  of  the  most  gigantic  fig-trees  ever  seen  outside  of  Egypt 
or  Smyrna,  while  the  dwelling  is  shaded  by  the  orange-tree  laden  with 
its  golden  fruits,  the  magnolia  with  lustrous  green  leaves,  the  peccan 
tree,  and  other  evergreens,  thus  making  summer-time  in  mid-December. 
The  illusion  was  almost  perfect  as  to  some  magic  and  sudden  change 
of  season  —  in  a  week  after  leaving  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  New  York 
thoroughfares  —  on  climbing  the  cupola  where  the  sun  shone  with 
summer  warmth,  and  the  winding  river,  glistening  like  a  sleek  serpent, 
wound  its  tranquil  way  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  off.  The  fields 
were  bare,  it  is  true,  but  not  bleak-looking,  as  Northern  fields  in  winter 
are  ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  helped  to  keep 
up  the  illusion. 

From  this  turret  of  observation  the  whole  estate  was  visible,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  adjacent  ones,  and  the  prominent  features  of  all 
were  similar  —  a  wide  flat  stretch  of  open  lands,  but  partially  under 
cultivation  now,  part  abandoned  to  weeds  and  brushwood,  under  the 
pressure  of  straitened  circumstances  and  the  most  grinding  taxation 
any  so-called  "  free  people  "  ever  was  subjected  to.  Each  one  of  these 
estates  had  its  tall  towering  square  house,  its  negro  quarter,  its  man- 
sion house.  Each  also  had  its  woodlands  adjoining,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  half  its  area,  over  which  formerly  roamed  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  in  great  numbers,  for  the  supply  of  the  plantation  — 
all  of  which  have  disappeared  under  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  the 
hunger  of  the  enfranchised  slave,  whose  ideas  of  meum  and  tiium^ 
since  the  war,  have  been  of  the  vaguest  kind,  inclining  to  the  belief 
that  the  cattle  was  comprised  in  the  former,  and  practising  upon  it 
religiously,  until  cattle  and  pigs  are  lost  "institutions"  as  well  as 
slavery. 

The  sugar-cane  was  in  stubble,  the  "  rattoons  "  or  seedlings  care- 
fully covered  over  with  "bagasse  "  to  protect  them  from  frost  or  other 
injury.  "  Bagasse  "  io  the  term  used  to  signify  the  refuse  of  the  crushed 
cane  after  passing  under  the  rollers  which  extract  the  juice,  and  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  cane-roots  and  supplying  fuel  for 
the  sugar-house  furnaces.  The  view  over  these  fields  when  the  crop  is 
standing  must  be  very  fine,  for  in  these  rich  bottoms  the  cane  grows 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  and  a  man  on  horseback  is  hidden  while 
riding  through  them.     The  rich  dark  green  of  the  blades  also  dis- 
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tinguishes  it  from  the  corn-fields,  although  its  stalks  also  attain  much 
greater  size  and  height  than  in  less  fertile  regions  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  finely-wooded  region  just  back  of  these  plantations,  and 
the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  sight  of  the  waving  woods  in  the  distance. 
From  this  cupola  you  look  down  on  the  river,  apparently  just  below 
you,  over  whose  surface  busy  little  coast-steamers  are  constantly  puf- 
fing and  ploughing,  laden  with  produce  and  passengers,  as  well  as 
the  slower  ships  inward  bound  in  the  distance.  The  panorama  of 
land,  sky  and  river  is  a  very  pleasing  one  to  every  eye  save  that  of 
the  poor  planter,  contrasting  his  past  with  his  present.  A  glance  over 
the  estate  shows  the  diminution  in  the  area  of  cultivation  from  that  of 
former  times.  The  abandoned  fields  —  many  of  which  have  grown  up 
so  densely  in  brushwood  as  to  render  a  new  clearing  necessary  for 
renewed  cultivation  —  exceed  the  portion  under  culture,  which  fact 
is  made  equally  patent  by  the  deserted  look  of  a  large  part  of  the 
cabins  in  the  negro  quarter.  The  diminution  or  depreciation  in  value 
is  more  startling  still.  Estates  for  which  before  the  war  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  offered  and  refused,  could  now  be  purchased 
and  have  been  sold  for  fifty  thousand  This  fact  speaks  volumes ; 
and  even  at  that  reduced  valuation  the  great  bulk  of  these  estates 
cannot  find  purchasers  —  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  and  forced  con- 
tributions for  pretended  levee  expenses,  absorbing  all  the  profits  of  the 
landed  proprietor  in  those  cases  in  which  he  contrives,  between 
carpet-bagger  and  freedman,  to  make  any.  But  all  this  we  do  not  see 
from  the  cupola,  only  the  evidences  of  something  wrong  which  mars 
and  antagonises  against  the  prodigal  gifts  showered  by  nature  on 
these  favored  spots  —  gardens  of  fertility  shone  over  by  the  most  be- 
nignant of  suns,  and  watered  by  the  unfailing  flood  of  the  Father  of 
Waters. 

Descending  from  our  perch  of  observation,  we  visited  by  daylight 
the  negro  quarter,  still  a  comfortable  shelter  for  the  freedman  and  his 
family,  where  in  occupation,  and  but  little  more  ;  wanting  in  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  former  days,  and  with  no  adjoining  garden- 
spot,  no  pigs  and  poultry  visible,  except  a  few  stray  specimens  owned 
by  the  proprietors.  There  are  but  few  resident  families  now  out  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  original  slaves,  probably  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty.  The  rest  of  the  laborers  are  transients,  employed  only 
at  certain  seasons  to  aid  in  the  culture,  or,  as  at  present,  during  the 
grinding-season,  when,  the  work  going  on  uninterruptedly  night  and 
day,  requires  double  gangs  to  relieve  each  other  at  regular  intervals. 
But  of  this  it  will  be  time  to  speak  in  connection  with  the  grinding 
process,  which  we  carefully  examined  that  night  in  all  its  stages,  and 
whereon  all  the  labor  is  concentrated  for  the  short  period  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  wages  given  the  negroes  during  the  culture  of  the  crop  is 
seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  "found."  During  the  grinding  season 
one  dollar  per  day  and  found.  Fifty  Chinese  coolies  were  originally 
employed  by  contract,  but  either  through  expiration  of  their  term,  de- 
sertion or  discontent  their  number  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
handful.  The  manager  of  this  estate,  a  very  intelligent  white  man  (of 
Northern  birth),  for  many  years  employed  here,  informed  us  that  the 
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Chinese  were  far  more  troublesome  and  less  manageable  than  the 
negro,  and  by  no  means  a  success,  with  but  rare  exceptions.  Cunning, 
covetous,  quarrelsome,  addicted  to  gambling  and  cheating,  shirk- 
ing work  when  possible  by  all  ingenious  contrivances,  while  he  ad- 
mitted their  intelligence  he  depreciated  their  7norale.  In  fact  this 
impartial  witness  and  competent  judge  declares  Ah  Sin  won't  do  for 
the  sugar  estates  as  a  substitute  for  or  even  an  assistant  to  the  negro, 
taking  as  a  test  the  first  trials  made  of  his  industry  and  capacity.  On 
this  plantation  the  Celestials  actually  got  up  a  kind  of  revolt,  and  one 
night  in  a  body  came  clamoring  to  the  gate  which  separates  the 
quarter  from  the  mansion-house  grounds,  calling  loudly  and  angrily 
for  the  manager  to  come  forth,  which  he  did.  Then  arose  a  shrill 
jabbering  from  many  angry  tongues,  ending  with  a  hostile  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  leader.  This  little  fellow,  womanish  in  ap- 
pearance as  are  all  the  race,  seemed  full  of  fight ;  and  on  being 
peremptorily  ordered  back  with  his  companions  to  their  own  quarters, 
showed  fight  to  the  stalwart  six-foot  Caucasian  manager,  to  his  infinite 
amusement,  baring  his  lean  brown  arms  and  assuming  a  spasmodic 
attitude  of  offence,  and  exclaiming:  "  Wantee  flightee?  me  flightee 
you ! "  The  copper-colored  crowd  making  similar  demonstrations, 
the  manager  stepped  back  into  the  house,  and  returning,  revolver  in 
hand,  without  a  word  presented  it  at  the  group,  all  of  whom  inconti- 
nently disappeared  in  a  series  of  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  in  the 
direction  of  the  quarters,  into  which  they  promptly  disappeared  like 
rabbits  into  their  warren  on  the  apparition  of  a  cat.  This  was  the 
only  hostile  demonstration,  in  the  nature  of  a  strike  for  wages,  ever 
attempted,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  or  came  of  it,  except  the 
desertion  or  departure  of  the  prominent  actors  by  degrees,  either  with 
or  without  notice.  Dirt  in  their  dwellings  —  though  not  as  to  their 
persons  or  dress  —  seems  as  congenial  to  John  Chinaman  as  to  Cuffee, 
while  their  morality  is  of  even  a  lower  type,  without  the  excuse  of  in- 
ferior intellect,  since  intellectually  the  Chinese  is  the  superior  of  the 
African.  In  fact  the  testimony  of  the  manager  was  modified  in  a  few 
individual  and  exceptional  instances  to  their  advantage,  -much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  couplet,  for  he  rated  them 

" like  Jeremiah's  figs: 

The  good  were  very  good  indeed  ! 
The  bad  —  too  bad  to  give  the  pigs." — 

although,  unfortunately,  the  good  he  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  the  "  bad  lot ''  comprised  the  remaining  forty-five. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  dinner  off  the  produce  of  the  estate,  with 
various  additions,  we  all  sallied  forth  to  visit  the  sugar-house,  looming 
up  white  and  tall  beyond  the  quarters,  and  all  ablaze  with  light  from 
its  furnace  and  lamps,  shining  like  a  gem  on  the  black  background 
of  the  stormy  sky,  no  moon  or  stars  being  visible  in  the  heavens,  and 
all  the  surroundings  of  pitchy  darkness,  through  which  we  groped  our 
way  over  well-worn  pathways  leading  to  it  from  the  mansion-house. 
Determined  to  witness  the  entire  preparation  of  the  cane  and  all  the 
processes  to  which  it  was  subjected,  from  stalk  to  refined  sugar,  the 
first  point  visited  was  a  long  shed,  on  a  level  with  the  path,  wherein 
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were  moving  rapidly  to  and  fro  dusky  forms  —  some  in  the  quaint 
Chinese  costume,  others  in  the  usual  plantation  wear  —  black  faces 
and  yellow  alternating  in  the  flickering  light  wavering  in  the  wind,  for 
this  was  out  of  doors.  Approaching  nearer  we  saw  stacked  in  the 
shed  huge  piles  of  the  succulent  sugar-cane,  from  which  the  negro  and 
Chinese  laborers  were  bearing  armfuls  of  the  stalks,  throwing  them 
into  a  long  trough  which,  moving  on  a  never-ending  chain,  bore  the 
burden  rapidly  upwards  to  the  huge  rollers  in  the  building  above, 
whose  grinding  roar  made  a  monotonous  music.  Among  the  moving 
figures  busily  feeding  this  great  hopper  two  of  the  Chinese  seemed  the 
most  active  and  indefatigable.  Easily  mistaken  for  women,  with  their 
clubbed  hair  and  semi-feminine  garments,  delicate  features  and  small 
stature,  these  almond-eyed  ones  bore  bigger  bundles  of  cane,  and  ran 
backwards  and  forwards  more  nimbly  by  far  than  the  sable  children 
of  Ham,  their  competitors.  The  manager  himself  admitted  them  to 
be  among  his  best  "  hands,"  adding  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  words, 
O,  si  sic  omnia  !  as  applicable  to  the  race.  Just  as  fast  as  these 
bundles  of  cane  were  thrown  in,  the  inexorable  machine,.unresting  and 
pitiless  as  the  old  Greek  "  necessity,"  dragged  them  up  to  disappear, 
like  the  successive  generations  of  men-,  into  that  unseen  higher  sphere 
above  ;  and  leaving  the  negro  and  Chinese  workmen  to  continue  their 
equally  endless  task,  we  passed  upwards  also  by  a  narrow  side-stair 
to  see  the  crushing  process,  which  was  next  in  order.  After  mounting 
the  short  flight  of  steps,  we  sav/  the  mighty  wheel  revolving  swiftly  and 
steadily  over  the  stalks  drawn  beneath  its  polished  surface  and  two 
lower  wheels  in  close  juxtaposition,  crushing  and  grinding  out  their 
juices,  which  ran  into  a  trough  below,  while  the  fibre  torn  into  shreds 
was  cast  into  another  trough,  and  under  its  new  name,  "  bagasse," 
(cane-trash)  taken  away  as  fuel  for  the  roaring  fire  in  the  furnace 
hard  by,  or  carted  to  the  fields  to  protect  the  rattoons.  It  was  curious 
to  watch  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  great  roller  crushed  out 
the  juices  and  cast  away  the  refuse,  without  one  instant's  stop  or  stay, 
and  with  clock-work  regularity.  Equally  so  to  note  how  the  human 
machinery  below  never  failed  in  supplying  the  material  with  an  equal 
regularity.  In  the  competition  between  man  and  machinery  it  seemed 
a  drawn  battle,  though  the  one  might  weary  and  the  other  might  not, 
though  the  former  had  to  be  recruited  at  stated  intervals  for  rest, 
while  the  mindless  and  soulless  worker  needed  none.  Into  the  vats 
from  the  crusher  poured  a  thick  black  liquid,  heavy  and  thick  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses.  The  remnants  of  the  crushed  cane,  although 
almost  as  dry  as  chips,  preserved  some  of  the  saccharine  matter 
through  even  this  imjDroved  process,  which  it  still  puzzles  science  to 
extract  entirely.  A  recent  experiment,  based  on  an  invention  in  which 
the  well-known  principle  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  is  brought  to 
bear,  by  means  of  steeping  the  fragments  of  the  cane  after  cutting  it 
in  sections,  is  said  to  have  effected  this  desideratifm.  Many  well- 
informed  persons  have  faith  in  the  successful  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  form  suggested,  which,  if  successful,  will  greatly  simjDlify 
sugar-making,  and  do  away  with  the  costly  and  cumbrous  machinery 
now  employed,  which  is  yet  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system 
still  in  use  on  many  of  the  largest  sugar  estates  up  the  river     The  new 
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invention,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  crusher  and  the  steam-engine, 
simply  passes  the  cane-stalk  under  sharp  knives,  wliich  cut  it  into  sec- 
tions, and  the  juice  is  extracted  from  these  by  steeping  them  in  water, 
requiring  only  the  subsequent  granulating  and  clarifying  processes, 
which  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Could  this  improvement  be  made 
to  work,  its  introduction  would  greatly  enhance  the  profits  of  sugar- 
planting,  since  it  would  at  once  largely  increase  the  yield  of  the  cane 
and  save  the  great  costs  and  perpetual  expense  in  repairing  the  crushing 
machinery.  The  subject  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  is  shortly  to  be  tested  by  a  series  of  experiments  before  the  present 
grinding  season  (before  Christmas)  is  over.  Sugar  culture  has  suf- 
fered so  many  drawbacks  of  late  that,  unless  some  such  fortunate  turn 
be  given  to  its  production  and  profits,  the  already  disheartened  planters 
will  begin  to  despair,  many  having  already  turned  their  attention  to 
other  culture,  especially  that  of  rice  and  sorghum.  To  add  to  these 
other  drawbacks,  it  has  been  proven  by  the  results  of  this  year's  grind- 
ing that  the  sap  is  very  watery  (owing  probably  to  the  wet  season) 
and  does  not  yield  an  average  amount  of  sugar,  though  looking  very 
promising.  It  has  proved  also  a' remarkably  short  crop,  even  for  the 
area  planted. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  the  general  reader  to  accompany  us  through 
the  sugar-house  to  watch  all  the  various  processes  through  which  the 
cane-juice  is  carried  by  means  of  machinery,  not  by  hand  as  formerly, 
as  it  is  passed  from  vat  to  vat,  submitted  to  the  vapors  of  sulphur  and 
precipitated  by  lime,  until  it  finally  passes  into  the  large  vacuum  pans, 
which  rise  in  the  shape  of  a  large  boiler,  or  rather  dome,  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  where  it  is  granulated,  again  passed  below  and  thrown 
into  cylinders  perforated  with  small  holes,  revolving  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Thence  it  is  taken  into  an  inner  department  and  stored 
away  in  huge  hogsheads,  -and  is  ready  for  market.  The  bagasse 
burner,  a  huge  furnace,  up  which  the  flame  goes  roaring  to  the  high 
chimney-top,  furnishing  the  force  to  turn  the  machinery,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  wood,  and  greatly  economisingymore  expensive  fuel,  throw- 
ing a  liirid  glare  on  all  surrounding  objects,  presents  a  striking  picture. 
In  the  red  blaze  you  watch  the  dusky  forms  of  the  sable  attendants, 
as  the  furnace  doors  open  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  the  scene  in  Schil- 
ler's poem,  giving  the  fate  of  the  wicked  knight,  comes  back  vividly 
to  mfemory,  for  it  is  very  similar.  There  is  something  diabolical  in 
the  rage  and  roar  and  glow  of  the  red  fire  as  it  licks  up  the  food 
furnished  it,  though  its  mighty  energies  are  turned  to  the  uses,  not  the 
destruction  of  man. 

The  sugar  planters  are  very  melancholy  this  year  owing  to  the  com- 
bined causes  already  referred  to,  and  to  these  may  be  added  their 
declared  inability  to  continue  paying  the  high  rate  of  wages  demanded 
by  the  negroes  and  the  terrible  taxation  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
One  instance  may  give  an  idea  of  this.  The  lady  whose  plantation  I 
visited  has  just  had  a  judgmemt  of  $50,000  rendered  against  her  by 
the  State  courts  for  arrearages  said  to  be  due  on  levee  improvements. 
From  this  one  specimen  the  burdens  to  be  borne  by  these  hapless 
planters  may  be  f^.intly  foreshadowed.  Before  the  war  this  estate, 
comprising  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  nearly 
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half  under  cultivation  ;  at  present  there  are  but  six  hundred  acres  cul- 
tivated. Of  field-hands  they  had  nearly  two  hundred  ;  now  they  work 
but  sixty,  Chinese  included.  The  old  crop  used  to  be  1 125  hogsheads  ; 
this  year  the  yield  will  be  about  150.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars 
has  been  cleared  off  this  estate  in  the  olden  time  ;  for  several  years 
past  it  has  been  a  bill  of  cost  to  the  proprietor,  and  is  so  still.  The 
wages  paid  are  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  dollars  per  month  ;  or  if 
"found,"  twenty  dollars.  If  "found,"  the  rations  are  one  peck  of 
meal  or  seven  pounds  of  flour,  and  five  pounds  of  pork  per  week. 
The  contract  with  the  Chinese  was  for  sixteen  dollars  in  gold  per 
month  and  "  found,"  with  cabins  of  course.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  expenses  of  working  a  sugar  plantation  : 

To  work  150  arpents  (acres)  seed-cane  at  $30     .     .     $4,500 

"  •"         "         ist  year  rattoons    "     15     ,     .       2,250 

2d      "  "  "     15     .     .       2,250 

"  "         "        in  corn  and  peas I5500 

$10,500 
Overseer's  salary  $2,000,  Assistant  $600  .  .  '.  .  2,600 
Blacksmith  $600,  Hostlers  $600 1,200 


$14,300 
For  wood,  coal  and  taking  off  the  crop,  as  much  more    14,000 


Total  expense  of  cultivating  150  arpents  of  cane        $28,300 
The  average  yield  per  arpent  both  for  plant  and  rattoons  should  be 
1500  lbs.     The  advantage  in  Cuban  culture  over  Louisiana  is  that  the 
cane  in  the  former  place  does  not  require  replanting  for  six  years  or 
more.     In  Louisiana  it  lasts  but  two  years. 

So  much  for  the  sugar  estate  of  the  present.  The  outward  aspect 
of  the  cotton  plantations  (out  of  Georgia)  is  even  less  inviting  and  more 
disheartening.  Of  the  rice-fields,  now  rapidly  relapsing  into  primitive 
marsh  and  weeds,  in  the  hands  of  the  f reedmen,  in  the  ancient  centres 
of  the  production  of  that  cereal  in  and  adjacent  to  South  Carolina,  it 
were  as  painful  as  it  is  needless  to  dilate.  Reversing  the  usual  Ameri- 
can practice,  where  but  ten  years  ago  were  culture  of  soil  and  cultiva- 
tion of  mind,  peace,  progress  and  prosperity,  are  now  to  be  found 
decay,  desolation,  idleness,  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  white 
owners  have  either  been  driven  off  or  have  deserted  in  despair  their 
old  places,  the  houses  of  which,  dilapidated  and  ruined,  are  tumbling 
down  or  being  burnt  for  fire-wood,  the  new  possessors  preferring  to 
crouch  in  cabins  more  congenial  to  them,  or  living  a  hunter's  life  in 
the  open  air,  which  in  that  semi-tropical  climate  is  not  difficult  to  do. 
In  fact  the  story  of  the  West  India  Islands,  of  Jamaica  and  her  sisters, 
has  repeated  itself  in  these  once  highly-favored  resorts  of  much  of  the 
wealth,  culture  and  aristocracy  of  the  once  proud  little  State  of  South 
Carolina,  whose  statesmen  were  the  pride  of  the  common  country 
before  civil  war  tore  old  ties  asunder,  and  sefthe  seal  of  desolation  on 
the  once  hapjDy  homes  and  smiling  fields  of  her  the  North  deemed 
and  declared  to  be  the  most  "erring  sister"  of  them  all.  Between 
the  fiery  wake  left  by  Sherman's  march  and  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of 
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the  "  f reedman's  friend  "  Howard,  "  the  erring  sister "  has  indeed  , 
expiated  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  her  imputed  fault,  as  the  truthful  / 
record  of  Mr.  Pike's  recent  experiences  there  will  abundantly  prove.  ' 

Turning  from  the  sad  spectacle  of  such  wilful  and  wicked  waste, 
wrong  and  ruin  —  from  the  very  "  abomination  of  desolation  "  that  has 
engulfed  the  rice-planter  —  let  us  see  how  it  fares  with  his  brother,  the 
cotton-planter.  Visiting  one  of  the  larger  cotton  plantations  and 
witnessing  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  on, 
the  dilapidated  look  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  fences,  the  want  of 
whitewash,  paint  and  necessary  repairs,  the  broken-down,  jaded,  half- 
fed  mules  and  horseis,  the  utter  absence  of  any  other  cattle  (except  a 
few  milch  cows),  and  the  few  melancholy,  lean  and  dilapidated  pigs 
and  poultry  to  be  seen  on  the  place  —  when  those  quadrupeds  and 
bipeds  are  to  be  seen  at  all  —  you  at  once  see  how  the  work  of  recon- 
struction has  wrought  upon  old  master,  new  freedman,  and  the  land 
both  live  in.  The  corn-field  "hand  "  is  in  more  sorry  plight  than  his 
sable  brother  on  the  sugar  estate.  He  has  not  stuck  to  the  land  as 
well,  but  seems  bent  on  fulfilling  the  curse  of  Reuben  in  the  Scripture, 
who  "was  made  like  unto  a  wheel."  Restless  and  roving,  movingi-, 
gregariously  southwards  and  southwest,  in  gangs  and  neighborhoods, 
from  plantation  to  plantation  and  from  State  to  State,  getting  poorer 
and  shabbier  and  sulkier  at  each  remove  instead  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition, the  corn-field  negroes  (men  and  women)  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it  for  the  last  four  years,  since  passing  from  under  the  tutelage  and 
losing  the  alms  so  liberally  lavished  upon  them  by  Government  officials 
out  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  former  masters  and  the  capacious 
pockets  of  "Uncle  Sam."  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  the 
chances  that  "  sober  second  thought "  will  teach  the  mass  of  the  freed- 
men  to  imitate  their  wiser  brethren  are  considered  good  by  their  old 
friends  the  planters,  in  all  localities  where  the  carpet-bag  —  a  more 
blighting  curse  than  the  cotton-bug  —  has  not  invaded  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  good  relations  between  white  and  black.  The  migration 
of  the  freedmen  in  whole  families  from  certain  sections  of  the  upper 
cotton  regions  to  Arkansas  and  the  Southwest  was  at  one  time  alarm- 
ing, but  it  has  greatly  subsided,  since  many  of  these  wanderers  have 
drifted  back  with  very  bad  reports  of  their  new  home,  and  material 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  their  account  in  their  personal  appearance 
and  needy  condition.  The  exodus  of  the  race  further  South  into  the 
semi-tropical  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  has  proved  as  false 
a  prophecy  as  almost  every  other  made  in  relation  to  these  people. 
It  seems  now  as  though  they  would  mainly  stick  to  their  old  States, 
roving  up  and  down  and  changing  their  spots  very  frequently,  but  not 
"laying  down  de  shovel  and  de  hoe  "  entirely,  as  their  white  neighbors 
immediately  after  the  war  half  feared  and  half  hoped^in  their  mingled 
anxiety  and  vexation  at  the  altered  position  relatively  of  white  and 
black,  and  the  airs  the  latter  often  gave  themselves  in  assertion  of 
their  new  status,  or  more  troublesome  still,  their  refusing  to  work,  or 
working  just  when  it  pleased  them.  i/The  scum  and  sediment  from  the 
late  deluge  are  rapidly  settling  down,  the  negro  is  getting  to  work 
again,  but  the  ground  is  very  slippery  yet  to  the  planter's  feet  from  the 
late  inundation,  and  he  has  not  got  on  hard  ground  yet,  neither  has 
the  neerro. ' 
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The  negro  quarter  on  the  cotton  plantations,  especially  throughout 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  presents  a  more  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
appearance  than  those  on  the  sugar  estates,  and  the  men  and  women 
are  not  so  strong  and  healthy-looking  nor  so  comfortably  clad  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  instance.  Moreover,  the  infrequency  of  children 
among  the  blacks  is  more  marked  on  the  cotton  than  on  the  sugar 
plantation,  and  the  domestic  tie  more  disregarded.  These  "  wards  of 
the  nation,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  term  them,  were  freely  fed  out  of 
the  master's^crib  so  long  as  there  remained  anything  in  it ;  but  with 
the  necessity  of  w-orking  for  bread  once  more  upon  them,  they  do 
work,  but  in  an  irregular  way  very  provoking  to  the  employer,  very 
injurious  to  his  and  their  own  interests,  and  very  detrimentally  as  to 
the  yield  of  the  crop.  With  the  loss  of  control  and  the  power  of 
restraining  these  grown-up  children,  the  planter  has  lost  the  certainty 
of  reaping  the  rewards  of  his  toil  and  theirs  ;  for  they  will  often  strike 
work  and  go  off  in  a  body  to  an  election  or  camp-meeting  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  safety  of  the  crop  requires  their  unremitting  atten- 
tion and  presence.  Hence  the  planter  is  looking  out  for  some  substi- 
tute for  these  shiftless  and  unreliable  laborers,  and  unless  they  mend 
their  ways  and  settle  down  to  their  work  steadily,  their  substitutes  to 
some  extent  will  be  found  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  whence  already  have 
come  Chinese,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  laborers,  and  whence  more 
can  easily  be  obtained. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  at  Brooklyn,  Gen.  Roger  A.  Prj'or, 
of  Virginia,  for  whom  the  writer  entertains  a  warm  personal  regard, 
has  spoken  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  future  of  the  colored  race,  as 
well  as  their  progressive  improvement  since  emancipation.  Taking 
as  his  text  the  census  returns  of  1870,  he  indulges  in  most  hopeful 
vaticinations  for  the  future,  and  draws  a  rose-colored  picture  of  the 
present,  which  unhappily  actual  observation  on  the  spot  dissipates 
like  the  mists  at  noonday.  A  long  study  of  the  negro  in  his  native 
Africa,  where  the  writer  resided  for  several  j'ears,  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  where  he  was  born  and  bred,  with  the  additional  experiences 
acquired  since  the  war,  have  forced  conclusions  exactly  contrary  to 
those  arrived  at  by  Gen.  Pryor,  and  in  which  he  will  find  few  Southern 
men  to  share.     As  reported  in  the  New  York  World,  Gen.  Prj'or  says  : 

Lest  the  audience  might  think  his  picture  of  the  negro  a  partial  one  and  too 
highly  colored,  the  lecturer  gave  the  following  statistics  :  In  1S60  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  3,953,760;  in  1S70  there  were  4,880,070  colored  citizens  in  the  South, 
thus  refuting  the  confident  prediction  of  their  decay.  There  was  also  proof  of 
moral  advancement.  In  1S60  the  cotton  crop  was  3,850,000  bales.  It  was  inevitable 
that  the  waste  of  the  war  should  decrease  this,  and  in  1S66  it  was  but  1,900,000 
bales  ;  but  the  rebound  was  prompt  and  prodigious,  and  in  1S72  the  voluntary 
labor  of  the  freedmen  contributed  3,900,000  bales.  In  that  portion  of  the  South 
where  slavery  had  reduced  the  negro  to  his  lowest  level,  in  Mississippi,  it  was 
stated  in  the  message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  in  thirty-one  counties  there 
were  issued  in  1S65,  564  marriage  licenses,  and  in  1870  there  were  3427.  In  the 
same  counties  in  1865  the  number  of  colored  churches  was  105  ;  in  1870,  2S3.  In 
1S65  the  number  of  colored  schools  w-as  16;  in  1870,  14S  ;  and  in  1S72  the  National 
Freedmen's  Trust  Company,  only  one  out  of  many  similar  institutions,  held  of 
deposits  over  $2,000,000  of  the  savings  of  the  enfranchised  slave. 

Gratifying  as  these  statements  were,  they  gave  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  improvement  of  the  negro  of  the  South  compared  to  that  which 
might  be  gained  by  going  among  them  and  contrasting  their  present  position  with 
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the  past.  Yet  there  was  still  one  drawback  to  be  surmounted,  and  that  was  preju- 
dice of  race  and  color ;  and  this,  still  strong  at  the  South,  was  almost  ecjually  so  at 
the  North.  It  was  felt  in  the  hotel,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  church,  "and,"  continued 
the  lecturer,  "even  in  the  graveyard,  for  the  bones  of  no  negro  rest  in  your  beautiful 
cemetery."  It  was  to  endeavor  to  do  something  to  destroy  or  at  least  weaken  this 
that  was  the  object  of  the  lecture.  • 

Thirty  years'  study  of  the  negro  race,  both  in  slavery  and  in  freedom,  had 
disclosed  to  him  (Mr.  Pryor)  no  deficiency  in  their  nature,  physical  or  moral,  and 
had  satisfied  him  that  they  were  altogether  competent  to  the  highest  achievements 
of  civilisation. 

Had  Gen.  Pryor  personally  visited  this  section  since  the  war,  he  would/ 
have  found  that  the  stern  realities  presented  to  his  quick  eye  and  clear 
understanding  do  not  confirm  the  flattering  tale  drawn  from  the 
figures  of  the  census,  and  that  both  materially  and  morally,  as  well  as 
intellectually  and  numerically,  the  negro  race  has  deteriorated  terribly 
in  the  last  eight  years.  He  would  have  found  that,  outside  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns,  they  are  not  seeking  or  receiving  even  the 
rudiments  of  education  or  of  culture,  are  accumulating  neither  real 
estate  nor  money,  and  outside  of  a  few  Africanised  localities,  are  worse 
ofif  in  every  way  than  before  emancipation.  The  flattering  figures  of 
the  census  tell  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  story ;  for  although 
"  figures  cannot  lie,"  yet  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  may  often 
be  erroneous,  as  in  the  present  case.  What  many  of  the  planters  now 
begin  to  consider  "  a  blessing  in  disguise  "  to  them,  viz  :  emancipation 
and  the  consequent  release  from  the  lifelong  care  of  their  laborers, 
because  with  slavery  capital  7vas  chained  to  labor,  and  noiu  it  is  free,  has 
proved  a  very  disguised  blessing  indeed  to  the  poor  negro,  who  knows 
not  how  to  profit  by  it,  and  who  does  not.  The  planter  now  pays  only 
for  the  labor,  nothing  for  the  body  of  the  negro  ;  and  if  he  still  clothes, 
feeds  and  houses  him  and  his  family,  it  is  only  while  he  is  able  to  com- 
pensate him  through  the  proceeds  of  his  work  actually  given.  To 
give  but  one  out  of  a  thousand  proofs  in  my  possession,  the  following 
extract  from  the  leading  paper  in  the  Southwest,  the  Mobile  Register, 
will  suffice  to  show  how  fallacious  the  high  hopes  of  the  freedman's 
future,  on  comparing  his  past  and  present,  actually  are.  The  Register 
says : 

"  During  the  four  years  of  war,  when  women  and  children,  utterly 
helpless,  were  confided  to  the  care  of  the  blacks  in  eleven  States,  who 
ever  heard  of  a  single  act  of  violence  done  to  the  person  of  any  one 
of  them  ?  Now,  every  paper  we  open  brings  to  us,  to  make  the  heart 
sick,  wholesale  butcheries,  nameless  outrages  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren—  which  make  the  blood  run  cold  —  in  all  of  which  negroes  are 
the  leading  actors.  The'  negroes  in  this  city  (Mobile)  constitute  about 
one-third  of  the  population,  and  yet  the  bills  of  mortality  for  the  year 
show  a  majority  of  interments  were  of  blacks.  Look  at  the  weekly  re- 
ports of  interments ;  see  the  frightful  catalogue  of  still-born  black 
children,  and  note  the  diseases  of  adults  resulting  from  excess  and 
depraved  habits !  Look  in  upon  our  lower  courts  and  you  will  see 
fourffths  of  those  arraigned  for  criminal  offences  are  negroes  !  But 
a  few  months  since  fourteen  subjects  for  the  penitentiary  were  sen- 
tenced, and  out  of  those  twelve  were  negroes." 

This  was  written  early  in   1872,  and   a  similar  or  a  worse  state  of 
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things  still  exists  there.  Yet  the  freedman  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
advantages  at  Mobile.  In  combination  with  the  carpet-baggers  he 
has  held  the  government  of  the  city  and  of  the  State,  until  very  recently 
the  former  has  been  wrested  from  their  control.  They  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Ci\*il  Rights  Bill  to  its  extreme  extent,  constituting 
half  the  police  of  the  city.  He  can  control  the  public  funds  and  the 
public  schools  —  the  purse,  the  sword  and  education.  Yet  now  his 
latter  end  is  worse  than  his  first.  And  as  he  is  there,  so  is  he  else- 
where. The  figures  of  the  census  even  prove  the  diminution  and  de- 
crease of  the  race,  in  the  last  decade,  as  contrasted  with  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  causes  were  only  commencing 
to  act,  when  that  census  was  taken,  which  now  are  in  full  force,  to 
blight  the  coming  race.  The  natural  increase  of  the  white  population, 
from  census  to  census,  has  been  13.8  per  cent.  The  slave  increase  9 
per  cent.  Free  negro  inci'ease,  before  the  war,  but  4  per  cent.  The 
census  estimate  of  white  increase  includes  immigration,  and  is  therefore 
erroneous.  In  the  continental  States  the  increase  averages  5  per  cent. 
Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  slave  increase  before  the  war 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  white,  from  births  alone.  The  proper 
standard  to  estimate  his  increase  noto  would  be  the  free  negro  increase, 
which  was  but  half  the  slave ;  and  the  constant  cry  for  labor  from  the 
South,  with  a  diminishing  area  under  cultivation  (not  half  probably), 
since  the  negro  —  ay,  and  the  white  man  —  have  got  to  work,  proves 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  laborers ;  for  if  they  emigrate  from 
one  cotton  State  they  move  into  another.  As  to  the  prophetic  vision 
of  their  all  immigrating  to  the  Southwest,  while  the  white  current  is  to 
flow  back  into  the  border  States,  a  short  visit  to  those  Southern  States 
to-day  will  dissipate  the  baseless  theory.  The  freedman  drifts,  it  is 
true,  to  south  and  southwest,  but  he  drifts  as  aimlessly  back  again  to 
the  point  from  which  he  started.  Neither  Providence  nor  fixed  purpose 
apparently  presides  over  his  erratic  migrations,  and  the  great  white 
States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  even  Louisiana,  with  the  young 
giants  Arkansas  and  Texas,  form  a  formidable  breakwater  against 
any  such  inundation,  even  were  it  seriously  meditated  by  the  black,  or 
planned  by  his  special  providence,  the  carpet-bagger  or  national  Gov- 
ernment. As  to  "the  prejudice  still  strong  at  the  South,  and  almost 
equally  so  at  the  North"  which  Gen.  Pryor's  lecture  "was  intended  to 
\^  destroy  or  at  least  weaken,"  it  has  existed  since  the  da3's  of  unrecorded 
history  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Ham.  In  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  ancient  Egypt,  in  fresh  and  unfading  colors,  you  will 
see  to-day  in  the  rock-walled  tombs  of  Luxor  and  Upper  Egypt,  those 
strange  records  of  a  vanished  people  and  civilisation  giving  their  life 
of  every  day,  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  all  the  endless  processions 
of  triumphant  conquerors  painted  there,  in  no  single  instance  will  you 
see  the  negro  represented  as  conqueror  or  king  !  Pie  is  often  intro- 
duced, and  by  his  peculiar  type  you  recognise  him,-  What  he  is  to-day 
he  was  then  in  cranial,  facial  and  bodily  conformation.  He  ever 
figures  in  those  processions  as  a  captive  and  a  bearer  of  burdens. 
To-day,  in  Egypt,  when  not  drafted  in  the  army  as  a  private  he  is  still 
a  domestic  slave,  or  soinething  lower  still,  not  even  an  agricultural 
laborer,    ^sop  embodied  the  opinion  of  his  race — the  most  cultivated 
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and  wisest  of  what  we  call  "  antiquity,"  for  want  of  a  better  name  — 
in  his  famous  f.ible  satirising  the  philanthropic  female  of  his  clay  who 
sought  to  "wash  the  Ethiopian  white."  The  negro  is  the  only  race 
that  has  no  history,  that  is,  independent  of  other  races  ;  but  for  gen- 
erations since  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  has  continued  barbarous 
and  unimprovable,  and  whose  highest  pitch  of  improvement  has  been 
attained  in  exile  and  slavery  in  our  Southern  land,  relapsing  again 
into  semi-barbarism,  even  in  the  same  land,  in  the  few  places  in 
Louisiana  and  North  and  South  Carolina  where  they  have  been  left 
to  their  own  unassisted  devices. 

The  argument  as  to  the  increased  cotton  crops  is  equally  fallacious. 
The  great  and  indeed  over-production  of  cotton  at  the  South  last 
year,  which  will  be  diminished  half-a-million  of  bales  this  year,  only 
proves  that  the  planters  have  persisted  in  sacrificing  every  other 
culture  to  that  of  their  favorite  staple,  since  every  other  crop  fell 
far  short  of  the  average  and  the  food  of  men  and  horses  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  West,  the  consequences  of  which  in  a  previous 
article  have  already  been  portrayed.  All  the  crops  will  be  short  this 
year —  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  corn  —  while  of  cattle  Texas  only  can  boast, 
that  State  not  being  comprised  in  the  range  of  my  experiences,  and  of 
its  resources  or  situation  therefore  no  record  having  been  made  as  of 
its  Southern  sisters.  Texas  is  a  world  within  and  a  law  unto  herself. 
She  was  so  before,  she  was  so  during  the  continuance  of,  and  she  has 
been  also  so  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  She  has  been  excep- 
tional in  her  immunities  from  the  warlike  struggle  while  war  lasted, 
and  has  only  profited  since  bv  the  immigration  it  has  caused  from  her 
less  fortunate  sisters. 

In  the  cases  where  the  freedman  is  undertaking  the  culture  of 
cotton,  paying  for  the  rent  of  the  land  in  a  proportion  of  the  produce, 
the  nearest  approach  he  is  making  to  independent  labor  or  ownership, 
he  is  doing  even  less  for  himself  and  the  land  than  when  working 
under  white  direction  for  wages  or  on  shares.  The  following  picture 
of  one  of  these  semi-proprietors  will  stand  for  a  class,  although  of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  whom  it  will  not  apply.  An.  Alabama 
journalist  who  interviewed  one  of  these  people  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  his  conversation  ;  and  it  has  the  ring  of  the  truth,  giving 
the  freedman  not  as  he  might  be,  but  as  he  actually  is.  It  is  headed 
"The  Model  Negro  Farmer,"  and  thus  describes  him: — 

"  The  model  negro  farmer  buys  an  old  mule  on  credit,  rents  land 
either  for  a  part  of  the  crop  or  so  many  bales  of  cotton,  procures 
tools  as  best  he  can,  buys  corn,  bacon,  &c.,  for  which  he  gives  a  lien 
on  his  crop.  About  April  he  begins  to  prepare  for  planting  corn, 
either  breaking  or  laying  off  in  rows,  to  break  out  the  middles  after 
the  corn  is  up.  Corn-planting  over,  he  prepares  some  time  in  May  to 
prepare  for  cotton.  '  Cuffee  gvvine  to  use  any  juanner  ?  No,  bless 
your  life,  I'se  not  gwine  to  buy  juanner  to  put  on  other  folks'  Ian' ! ' 
Well,  after  dinner  some  sultry  evening  he  saunters  from  his  hut,  and 
after  surveying  his  prospects,  says  :  '  Vvhew,  sun  gitten  hot ;  time  I'se 
plantin'  my  cotton.'  He  hitches  up  his  mule  to  his  one-horse  cart, 
and  off  he  goes  to  hunt  cotton-seed.  After  planting  his  cotton,  then 
for  a  fish  or  a  hunt.     Some  June  Monday  morning  he  wakes  up  about 
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one  or  two  hours  by  the  sun,  and  after  breakfast  hitches  up  his  mule 
to  run  round  liis  corn  ;  after  treating  his  cotton  the  same  way  he 
takes  to  chopping.  Then  for  another  big  frolic,  to  say  nothing  about 
his  going  to  meeting,  and  to  town  every  Saturday.  After  this  fashion 
he  gets  through  the  year.  He  then  takes  the  little  cotton  he  makes 
to  market,  and  sells  it  for  provision  bills,  returns  his  mule  to  its 
former  owners,  and  goes  home  broke,  consoling  himself  by  saying : 
'  If  I  didn't  git  any  money,  I'se  had  a  heap  of  freedom  ! '  He  takes 
down  his  plank  and  fire-coal  and  figures  thus  — 

'o  is  naught,  5  is  a  figger, 
All  for  de  account,  none  for  de  nigger ! ' 

Then  he  lays  his  plank  aside,  pulls  his  potatoes  out  of  the  fire,  and 
whistles  his  favorite  song  — 

'  Nigger  work  hard  all  de  year, 
White  man  tote  de  money.'  " 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  truth  than  poetry  in  this  description 
of  the  model  negro  farmer,  and  the  writer  has  seen  only  too  many 
living  illustrations  of  it  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  whither  the 
flood-tide  of  freedmen  is  pouring,  with  frequent  ebb-tides.  Wanting 
their  old  facilities  of  cash  or  credit,  many  of  the  cotton  planters  have 
been  compelled  to  try  the  hazardous  experiment  of  leasing  their  lands 
either  to  single  negroes  or  gangs,  with  much  the  result  described 
above.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  proprietor,  laborer,  and  land 
are  getting  each  and  all  poorer  every  year,  or  can  it  be  hoped  that 
the  end  of  such  a  system  can  possibly  be  aught  but  disastrous  to  all? 

The  present  state  of  things  is  bad  enough,  but  the  promise  of  this 
year's  crops  will  not  be  fulfilled.  Short  crops  and  failure  everywhere 
seem  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  with  regard  to  the  great 
staples,  and  in  Georgia  only  do  the  planters  seem  to  have  been  wise 
enough  to  lay  down  any  considerable  breadth  of  corn.  Cotion  has 
been  still  the  staff  on  which  the  Southern  planter  leaned,  and  it  has 
failed  him,  and  despondency,  almost  despair,  now  seems  to  be  settling 
down  upon  him.  He  recognises  at  last  that  the  days  of  the  old  plan- 
tation will  never  return,  and  that  the  dilajDidation  of  his  buildings 
and  fences  is  but  a  symbol  of  his  fortunes.  He  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  share-planting,  leasing,  hiring,  and  one  seems  as  unproductive 
as  the  other.  The  freedman  too  is  a  sufferer  by  the  change,  and  very 
malcontent  in  as  far  as  his  careless  and  thoughtless  nature  will  permit 
him  to  be  ;  but  he  reconciles  himself  better  to  the  situation,  having 
fewer  wants  and  wishes,  and  like  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone,  with  sun- 
shine, idleness,  and  simple  food,  and  with  a  modicum  of  the  cheap 
luxuries  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  regards  philosophically  each  annual 
failure  to  improve  his  condition. 

The  great,  the  vital  question  for  the  Southern  cotton  and  sugar- 
growing  region  is  the  questioii  of  labor,  and  its  regulation  so  as  to 
make  it  profitable  to  employer  and  employed.  In  God's  good  provi- 
dence doubtless  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  found  ;  but  the  vvit  or 
the  wisdom  of  man  can  neither  devise  it  nor  predict  the  form  it  will 
take,  in  view  of  the  preseii*-  chaotic  condition  of  things  now  existing, 
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and  which  this  contribution  has  been  intended  imperfectly  to  convey. 
Wliat  a  freedman  will  do  when  left  to  his  own  devices  as  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  the  experience  of  Jamaica  shows  in  its  most  favorable 
aspects,  as  Hayti  and  the  French  West  Indies  do  in  its  worst.  Here 
is  the  testimony  of  the  latest  visitor,  Antonio  Gallenza,  who  visited 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  last  year  to  examine  into  these  facts  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  Thfies  or  some  other  leading  London  newspaper.  The 
relative  proportion  of  white  and  black  in  Jamaica  is  as  13,000  to 
493,000,  and  a  white  man  and  negro  there  live  under  a  Civil  Rights 
Bill  practically.  Emancipation  took  place  in  1834.  What  is  the  result 
Mr.  Gallenza's  testimony  will  show  :  "  Her  planters  have  been  ruined, 
her  estates  have  been  abandoned,  and  there  has  been  a  terrible 
falling-off  in  her  revenue  as  in  her  white  population,  recruited  as  it 
has  been  by  French  Creole  emigrants  from  Cuba.  Land  which  might 
well  answer  the  description  of  an  earthly  paradise,  is  to  be  had  almost 
for  the  mere  asking  ;  estates  formerly  worth  ;i{J'6o,ooo  may  now  be  had 
for  ;i^5ooo,  while  the  cost  of  living  for  a  large  family  does  not  exceed 
;^5oo  per  annum,  and  this  land  cultivated  land,  once  yielding  almost 
ducal  revenues.  The  Jamaica  planters  were  not  only  ruined,  but 
disheartened  ;  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  freed  blacks. 
A  small  knot  of  white  shepherds  in  charge  of  a  very  numerous  black 
flock,  they  had  lost  that  magic  ascendancy  of  race  which  had  hitherto 
exerted  its  power.  A  free  negro  began  to  consider  himself  as  good 
as  a  white  man,  nay,  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  climate  far 
better.  He  settled  or  squatted  on  the  land  on  the  footing  of  equality, 
and  by  numbers,  either  in  voting  or  by  sheer  force,  attempted  to 
establish  his  supremacy.  Extermination  of  the  whites  and  a  new 
Haytian  Jamaica  would  have  been  the  result  had  not  Great  Britain 
interposed,  deprived  both  blacks  and  whites  of  the  dangerous  privilege 
of  self-government,  and  laid  the  island  under  a  paternal  rule,  that  is, 
constituted  it  a  subject  colony  governed  by  the  mother  State  with  the 
aid  of  a  standing  military  force.  This  was  in  1865.  The  whites  can 
not  or  will  not  do  the  work  of  the  country,  and  they  do  not  know  how 
to  get  the  blacks  to  do  it  for  them.  The  emancipated  negro  either 
will  not  work  at  all  or  only  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  that  suits 
himself ;  he  has  been  taught  by  his  ranting  minister  that  labor  is 
degradation.  Either  as  free  settlers  or  squatters,  or  as  farmers 
paying  rent,  they  cultivate  their  own  '  provision  grounds  ' —  consider- 
able plots  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  what  were  once  thriving  estates 
—  producing  food  and  as  much  coffee,  sugar  or  fruit  as  may  buy  a 
few  cheap  luxuries.  Pauperism  is  not  known  among  them,  although 
their  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  rude  and  primitive.  Addicted  to  petty 
rural  larceny,  troublesome  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  their  white 
neighbors,  they  constitute  a  peaceful  and  merry  community  on  condi- 
tions somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  Swiss  cottagers  in  Appenzell 
and  Glarus.  The  negroes  will  only  work  for  themselves,  or  if  they 
hire  themselves  to  the  whites,  disregard  both  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  convenience  of  their  employers,  so  as  to  drive  them  to  despair. 
In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  found  possible  to  carry  on  a  large 
sugar  estate  by  means  of  free  labor ;  but  the  immense  majority  both 
of  sugar-planters  and  cattle-breeders  declare  that  //  is  impossible  to  get 
22 
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on  7vilh  the  negroes,  have  been  for  years  trying  to  import  coolies 
and  East  Indians,  securing  about  8000,  and  are  now  trying  to  get 
Maltese.  The  native  or  negro  laborers  constitute  150,000."  He 
concludes  with  this  emphatic  statement :  "  Were  Jamaica  to  remain 
in  the  end  a  mere  negro  colony  under  English  rule,  it  might  assume  the 
aspect  cf  an  orderly  and  happy  community,  contrasting  in  every 
respect  with  the  barbarism  of  the  Haytian  Republic." 

The  testimony  of  this  disinterested  observer,  and  the  conclusions 
reluctantly  forced  upon  him,  do  not  tend  to  establish  the  capacity  of 
the  negro,  under  most  advantageous  circumstances,  for  self-govern- 
ment, or  even  active  co-operation  in  its  establishment  or  maintenance. 

On  one  point  only  is  the  survey  of  the  Southern  States  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  with  pardonable  pride  that  a  Southern  man  may  refer  to  it. 
In  the  Evangelical  Conference  a  distinguished  Southern  divine.  Dr. 
Hoge,  made  reference  to  it,  declaring  that  if  "freedom from  pauperism 
and  crime  indicates  a  healthful  and  elevated  civilisation,  then  the 
South  stood  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  North,  for  by  the  census 
reports  she  stands  highest  on  the  list  in  both  respects."  The  figures 
cf  the  census  confirm  Dr.  Hoge's  statement,  for  they  prove,  istly, 
That  pauperism  prevails  in  the  New  England  States  in  the  proportion 
of  44  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  while  in  the  Southern  States  the 
ratio  is  but  13,  two-thirds  less.  2dly.  In  taking  the  native  white  popu- 
lation the  New  England  ratio  is  47  in  10,000  ;  in  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  South  the  ratio  is  but  14.  3dly.  In  the  foreign 
population  of  the  New  England  States  the  ratio  is  35  to  10,000  ; 
among  the  colored, 23opulation  of  the  Southern  States  the  ratio  is  but 
13  in  every  10,000.  The  criminal  statistics  tell  equally  well  for  the 
South.  In  the  New  England  States  the  ratio  is  11  in  10,000  ;  in  the 
Southern  (white  and  black)  but  8.  In  the  native  New  England  popu- 
lation it  is  8  in  10,000  ;  in  the  Southern  white  population  but  4^. 
Among  the  foreign  population  of  New  England  the  proportion  rises 
to  26  in  every  10,000  \  among  the  colored  population  of  the  South  it 
is  about  13  in  ever}^  10,000.  Thus  we  see  that  the  colored  criminals 
outnumber  their  white  neighbors  just  three  to  one,  but  are  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  people  of  New  England  as  respects  criminal  statistics, 
compiled  by  the  United  States  authorities.  Dr.  Hoge  pointed  out 
also  the  yet  more  surprising  fact  that  the  "  rigidly  righteous  "  of  New 
England  have  less  church  accommodation  than  what  has  been  regarded 
the  "  ungodly "  South  can  boast  of.  For  whereas  in  New  England 
there  is  but  one  church  for  every  643  inhabitants,  in  the  South  there 
is  one  church  for  518  inhabitants.  In  the  New  England  States  there 
are  5421  churches  accommodating  2,200,000  people  ;  in  the  Southern 
States  there  are  18,000  churches  with  accommodation  for  4,707,000 
persons.  The  total  population  of  the  New  England  States  is  about 
3,500,000 ;  of  the  Southern,  of  whites  about  5,500,000,  of  blacks 
about  4,000,000,  or  a  little  less.  These  facts  and  figures  tell  well  for  the 
South,  for  religion,  morality  and  the  absence  of  pauperism  are  the  best 
bases  for  a  community. 

With  regard  to  the  educational  and  religious  training  of  the  Southern 
freedmen  something  has  been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  do. 
Thus  far  the  results  in  the  former  case  have  not  been  very  encourag- 
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ing  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  out  of  its  many  millions,  nominally  ex- 
pended (or  claims  to  have  done  so)  $3,500,000  only  for  educational 
purposes,  and  but  little  fruit  can  be  shown  for  so  much  seed.  The 
Southern  States  in  which  native  white  rule  has  prevailed  have  made 
liberal  arrangements  and  contributions  to  this  end,  and  still  continue 
so  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  apathy  or  opposition  of  the  colored  race,  who 
are  to  be  benefitted  by  it.  Virginia  has  taken  the  lead,  and  Georgia  fol- 
lowed closely.  The  question  of  levying  a  local  tax  for  common  schools 
was  carried  in  Virginia  in  every  district  of  the  State  where  voted  for, 
except  one  in  which  the  colored  people  voted  solidly  against  it.  In 
another  large  district,  where  the  (jolored  people  were  in  the  majority, 
they  left  it  to  the  white  people,  who  voted  unanimously  for  it,  while  not 
a  freedman's  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of  it,  though  the  whites  were  the 
property-holders,  and  on  them  the  tax  would  fall.  In  fact  the  freed- 
man,  like  Gallio,  "  cares  for  none  of  these  things."  He  must  be  edu- 
cated up  to  a  sense  of  their  importance  by  his  white  neighbors,  who 
prefer  educated  labor  now. 

But  the  length  of  this  article  forbids  the  presentation  of  more  of  the 
considerations  connected  with  the  change  in  the  Southern  plantation, 
and  the  willing  hands  that  used  to  work  it.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  what  it  used  to  be  and  what  it  is,  as 
well  as  to  portray  the  relative  attitudes  of  late  master  and  man  in 
connection  with  it.  If  the  picture  be  not  painted  in  brighter  hues  and 
in  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  it  is  because  the  Southern  country  is  yet  in 
the  condition  of  the  world  immediately  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  when  neither  raven  nor  dove  could  bring  good 
tidings  back  to  the  anxious  survivors.  Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  that, 
recovery  and  relief  are  sure  to  come  from  the  same  mighty  hand  that 
dispenses  both  punishment  and  blessings,  and  whose  creatures  in 
faith  and  hope  must  await  his  decrees,  submitting  to  the  worst,  but 
anxiously  anticipating  better  and  brighter  times. 

Edwin  De  Leon. 


WIND   OF   THE   WINTER   NIGHT 


WIND  of  the  winter  night,  O  wintry  wind, 
Say  wherefore  dost  thou  ever  moan  and  weep  ? 
Is  it  for  joys  that  thou  hast  left  behind  ? 
Or  seekest  what  thou  dost  not  hope  to  find, 
Neither  on  land,  nor  yet  upon  the  deep  ? 
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Thou  hast  the  every  sound  and  sign  of  grief 
That  mortal  grief  hath  ever  made  and  known, 
When  thy  dread  wrath  doth  strip  the  last  red  leaf 
From  forest-tree,  and  frightened  seamen  reef 
Their  sails,  e'en  then  thou  ceasest  not  to  moan. 

So,  when  thou  comest  gentle  as  the  breath, 
When  Pleiades  have  set,  on  halcyon  sea, 
So  still,  thou  scarcely  would  disturb  the  wreath 
Rising  from  cottage-top,  thou'rt  sad  as  death, 
The  tranquil,  noiseless  death  of  infancy. 

Many  the  waking  dream  that  I  have  had, 

0  wind,  at  midnight,  in  my  chamber  lone. 

When  trees  were  bare,  and  earth  with  ice  was  clad, 
And  melancholy  bodings,  memories  sad 
Oppressed  my  soul,  and  soothing  sleep  was  gone. 

When  thou  hast  come  most  loud  and  fierce,  then  I 
Have  seemed  to  hear  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
Bewail  for  all  their  dead  in  sympathy  ; 
And  then,  anon,  a  prostrate  people  cry, 
With  breaking  hearts,  for  loss  of  liberty. 

Sometimes  thou  rushest  from  the  battle-field. 
And  I  hear  the  war-steeds  neighing,  and  their  tread, 
The  cannon's  boom,  the  clash  of  sword  and  shield, 
The  cry  of  horror  when  the  vanquished  yield, 
And  leave  behind  their  dying  and  their  dead. 

And  I  have  hearkened,  O  thou  wind,  when  thou 
Above  the  courts  of  aged  kings  had  passed. 
When  fallen  were  the  sons  they  thought  t'  endow 
With  diadems.     Alas  !  methought,  how  low 
Imperial  glory  may  descend  at  last ! 

1  may  not  tell,  as  thou,  the  grief,  the  blight, 
The  mortal  anguish  that  befall  the  great ; 
As  Theseus  mourning  for  his  Hippolyte  ; 

As  Oedipus,  the  parricide,  of  sight 
Bereft,  flying  from  Thebes  with  weary  feet. 

The  son  of  Japhet,  'neath  the  eagle's  beak, 
Plaining  to  mountain,  river,  earth,  and  sea; 
Ixion's  ceaseless  agony  from  wreak 
Of  Juno  ;  Orpheus  going  forth  to  seek 
Among  the  dead,  the  lost  Eurydice. 
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King  David,  wlien,  from  Ephraim's  wood,  there  came 

The  taie  of  Absalom  pierced  by  Joab's  blade  ; 

When  in  the  wilderness  Elijah  laid 

Him  down,  and  calling  on  his  father's  name, 

To  die  beneath  the  juniper  he  prayed. 

Then  voices  more  subdued  are  in  thy  tones : 
The  wails  of  widows,  wives,  or  maids  forsaken  : 
The  lonely  Isis  seeking  for  the  bones 
Of  her  mangled  lord  ;  or  Ariadne's  moans  ; 
Or  Demeter's,  when  Proserpine  was  taken. 

Or  lo's  lowings  ;  Europe's  sad  lament ; 
Andromache's  ;  or  hers  who  from  the  shore 
Did  leap  into  the  sea,  in  testament 
Of  love  for  Ceyx ;    Medea's  rage,  when  spent 
Her  power  to  charm,  and  Jason  loved  no  more. 

The  Moabitess,  cleaving  to  the  side 
Of  Naomi,  entreating  she  might  share 
Her  destiny  of  life  and  death  ;  the  tide 
Of  grief  from  Eli's  daughter,  when  she  cried 
For  Israel's  shame,  and  died  in  her  despair. 

Again :  not  from  the  places  where  the  dead 

Are  mourned,  but  where  the  friendless  die  alone  — 

A  babe  in  forest  wild,  or  on  his  bed 

A  saint  imprisoned  —  thou,  with  solemn  tread, 

Stealest  to  me,  and  whisperest  "  He  is  gone ! " 

R.  M.  Johnston. 


PETE  HARRIS. 


IN  my  youth  it  happened  to  me  to  spend  many  of  my  vacations 
in  the  wild  woods  of  Alabama,  on  the  banks  of  the  limpid 
Tallapoosa.  I  delighted  to  get  away  from  the  cramped  city  and 
school  to  where  I  had  free  range  with  horse,  gun,  dog  and  fishing- 
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pole  —  not  rod;  that  conveys  a  more  advanced  stage  of  sport.  Our 
neighborhood  was  sparsely  settled,  and  society,  such  as  there  was, 
was  trammelled  by  the  minimum  of  conventionality.  Deer  and 
turkey  abounded  in  the  woods,  and  what  we  called  trout  and  im- 
mense catfish  were  plentiful  in  the  river.  This,  taken  with  the  fact 
that  the  natives  were  rough,  kindly,  and  totally  addicted  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  made  my  visits  to  the  country  a  green  spot  for  a  boy. 

The  Creek  Indians  had  been  recently  removed  from  the  country', 
and  most  of  the  settlers  were  men  who  had  lived  among  them.  They 
had  acquired  many  of  the  ways  of  the  aborigines.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  surprise  when  I  shot  at  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  killed  my 
f.rst  deer.  I  had  been  placed  at  one  of  the  stands  while  Pete  Harris 
took  the  drive.  I  had  not  been  waiting  very  long  when  the  hounds 
opened  briskly.  As  the  exhilarating  cry,  faint  at  first,  grew  louder 
and  louder  as  they  approached,  incipient  stages  of  the  "  buck  fever  " 
took  violent  hold  of  me.  My  imagination  pictured  an  immense  herd 
of  antlered  stags  sweeping  by  me  ;  and  when  within  forty  paces  of  me 
I  heard  a  tearing  and  crashing  through  the  brake,  and  not  an  antlered 
stag,  but  a  two-year-old  doe  broke  from  the  copse  into  a  small  opening, 
I  almost  forgot  my  gun,  not  so  entirely  however  but  that  I  managed 
to  "let  fly"  in  the  direction  of  the  game.  The  report  soon  brought 
the  imperturbable  Pete  Plarris  on  his  little  mule  to  my  stand. 

"  Seen  him  ?  "  inquired  Pete,  laconically. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  still  excited,  but  doing  my  best  to  appear  cool. 
"He  went  through  that  opening  by  the  pine-tree  like  a  shot."  I 
threw  that  in  as  a  suggestive  plea  for  bad  shooting. 

"  Hit  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  say  not,  from  the  way  he  ran." 

"  Throw  his  tail  down  ?  "  continued  Pete,  in  the  same  undisturbed 
manner. 

"  Well,"  said  I  reflectively,  "  I  believe  he  did  slap  his  tail  down 
just  as  I  fired." 

"  Where  was  he  "i " 

I  showed  Pete  exactly  where  the  animar  was  when  I  fired.  He 
examined  the  ground  and  saidj  "Hit  putty  bad."  He  inspected  a 
little  further,  and  picked  up  a  little  piece  of  pelt  the  size  of  a  half- 
dime,  and  pointed  to  a  speck  of  blood  on  a  leaf  and  said,  "  You've 
got  him." 

The  first  "  sign  "  Pete  had  discovered  after  learning  that  the  deer 
had  dropped  his  tail  at  my  fire,  was  that  the  deer  when  hit  sprung  so 
as  to  dig  deeper  in  the  loose  soil  with  his  forefeet.  Pete  only  further 
remarked  that  the  dogs  had  "  stopped  ther  derned  yelpin',  and  we 
would  find  the  deer  on  the  aidge  of  the  Big-lick  ;  "  and  so  it  turned  out. 
A  peculiarity  of  Pete's,  as  indicated  by  his  irreverent  way  of  speaking 
of  the  hounds,  was  that  he  always  seemed  to  be  at  enmity  with  his 
dogs,  who  seemed  devoted  to  him.  The  above  laconic  style  of  con- 
versation was  peculiar  to  Pete  only  when  on  business,  which  with  him 
was  hunting.  At  home  over  the  fire  or  under  the  thick  shade  of  a 
forest-tree,  smoking  his  cob  pipe,  he  was  full  of  reminiscences. 

Pete  Harris  was  an  odd  specimen  of  human  nature,  not  the  con- 
ventional backwoodsman  at  all.     I  should  suppose  that  he  had  been 
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rather  a  helpless,  weakly  boy  who  had  been  the  butt  of  his  playmates, 
and  who  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  without  any  one  to  help  or  guide 
him,  with  a  strong  aversion  from  steady  work,  had  lapsed  into  a 
vagabondism  that  carried  him  by  chance  among  the  Indians,  possibly 
with  some  undefined  idea  of  vindicating  to  his  own  consciousness  his 
manhood. 

Pete  was  a  very  ungainly  fellow  to  look  at.  It  was  told  of  him 
that  in  the  first  court  held  in  his  county  he  was  drawn  on  the  jury — • 
the  first  ever  empanelled  in  that  county,  and  not  deemed  an  exalted 
privilege  by  that  simple  people,  who  were  not  impressed  with  the  high 
historic  and  traditional  value  of  the  institution.  The  judge  asked  the 
new  sheriff  if  he  had  all  the  panel  present. 

"The  what,  Jedge?" 

"The  panel  —  the  jury  ;  have  you  them  all  present  in  court?  " 

"Thar  is  two  of  'em  in  cote,  Jedge,  and  I  am  runnin'  t'others  down 
with  dogs,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

""Where  are  the  two  you  have?  "  asked  the  Judge  solemnly. 

"That  ar  feller  with  eyes  like  fried  aiggs  is  one  on  'em,"  said  the 
sheriff,  pointing  at  our  friend. 

Pete  rejoiced  in  a  fiat,  unmeaning,  freckled  face,  with  protruding 
thin  lips  ;  he  was  tall,  raw-boned,  long-armed,  splay-footed  and  knock- 
kneed,  and  presented  as  ungainly  a  figure  as  you  would  meet  of  a 
summer's  day.  He  was  a  homely  fellow,  but  withal  a  very  good  fel- 
low, and  had  vindicated  his  manhood  by  cultivating  a  naturally  timid, 
shrinking  disposition  up  to  a  courage  that  feared  nothing  but  ghosts  and 
rattlesnakes.  As  much  as  he  had  seen  of  these  latter  vermin  and  as 
many  of  them  as  he  had  slain,  he  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  his 
intense  horror  of  them.  I  could  not  possibly  restrain  a  laugh  at  a 
tableau  in  which  Pete,  his  mule  Dick,  and  a  large  rattlesnake  were 
prominent  performers  on  one  of  our  hunts. 

Whoever  has  been  much  in  the  country  in  the  Southern  States,  has 
seen  what  is  known  as  "  the  Hurricane."  It  is  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  over  which  a  hurricane  has  swept,  prostrating  huge  trees  ; 
after  a  time  the  track  of  the  wind  grows  up  in  thick  undergrowth. 
These  thickets  are  good  resorts  for  deer,  and  the  venomous  rattle- 
snake finds  a  safe  den  under  the  roots  of  the  upturned  giants  of  the 
forest.  The  deer  is  the  deadly  foe  of  the  rattlesnake,  always  attacking 
him  on  sight,  and  unless  the  sluggish  reptile  finds  shelter  am.ong  the 
roots,  invariably  kills  him  by  springing  on  him  with  his  sharp  hoofs, 
all  four  drawn  up  close  together.  The  deer  is  too  nimble  for  the 
snake  and  rarely  gets  injured  in  the  conflict.  It  was  in  "  the  Hurri- 
cane "  that  Pete  and  I  were  slowly  riding  along  looking  for  a 
shot  at  a  deer  or  turkey.  Pete  was  riding  his  little  mule  l3ick,  an 
animal  so  small  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  relative  position  of  rider  and 
beast  ought  to  have  been  changed  ;  but  Dick  was  a  plucky  little  mule 
and  never  gave  in,  only  occasionally  sliding  his  master  to  the  ground 
by  a  sudden  judicious  backing,  bucking  and  lowering  of  his  big  head. 
This  usually  passed  off  with  nothing  worse  than  a  few  terrible  oaths, 
a  few  kicks  from  his  master,  and  a  severe  jerking,  which  Dick  really 
cared  very  little  for,  though  he  looked  very  penitent.  On  the  occasion 
referred  to,  Dick's  demeanor  was  more  violent  than  usual.     He  threw 
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himself  back  on  his  haunches  with  such  sudden  and  intense  vigor  as 
to  throw  his  rider  violently  forward,  who  would  ordinarily  have  gone 
over,  but  as  he  was  projected  forward  half  the  length  of  his  chest  over 
the  mule's  head,  a  convulsive  clutching  at  Dick's  ears,  and  the  horror 
painted  on  the  countenances  of  both  master  and  mule  testified  to  a 
new  feature  in  the  case.  A  second  look  revealed  the  fact  that  just  as 
Pete  was  about  to  loosen  from  his  moorings  and  go  over  with  his  usual 
yielding  to  Dick's  persuasive  motion,  he  had  caught  sight,  right  under 
his  nose,  of  a  huge  rattlesnake  lying  in  coil.  Dick  and  his  master 
managed,  by  what  the  natives  called  "  tall  scratching,"  to  scramble 
out  of  reach  of  the  snake,  and  before  any  other  movement  Pete  had 
sent  a  rifie-ball  through  several  coils  of  his  snakeship.  'ihe  beast 
counted  seventeen  rattles. 

There  was  another  little  rattlesnake  adventure  that  Pete  and  I 
agreed  to  say  nothing  about ;  but  as  it  has  been  so  long  now,  I  don't 
think  it  will  do  any  harm  to  speak  of  it.  Either  to  add  to  my  im- 
portance, or  with  some  general  idea  that  I  might  have  some  use  for 
the  time  of  day,  I  had  provided  myself  with  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
bull's-eye  silver  watches,  the  carrying  of  which  Pete  insisted  was  enough 
to  stunt  any  boy's  growth.  One  Sunday  Pete  and  I,  with  too  much 
reverence  for  the  day  to  go  hunting,  were  sitting  on  a  pile  of  rails, 
when  suddenly  a  terrible  rattling  indicated  the  proximity  of  the  dreaded 
rattlesnake.  Struck  with  panic,  we  both  ran  off  to  the  distance  of 
fifty  paces  before  hauling  up.  Carefully  we  returned  to  the  rails  and 
removed  every  one  with  long  poles.  Satisfying  ourselves  that  the 
snake  had  left  during  our  retreat,  we  went  off  some  distance  and  sat 
on  a  fence.  We  had  hardly  forgotten  our  adventure  and  gone  to  other 
subjects,  when  p-z-z-z-z  the  dreadful  rattle  sounded  right  under  us  again. 
After  another  panic  and  another  run,  we  returned  and  took  down 
several  panels  of  fence  without  finding  the  snake.  Concluding  that  it 
was  rather  snaky  outside,  we  adjourned  to  the  cabin.  Scarcely  were 
we  seated  before  there  seemed  to  be  a  whole  nest  of  rattlesnakes 
under  the  rough  stone  hearth.  We  immediately  proceeded  with  great 
circumspection  to  take  up  the  hearth  and  floor,  but  without  success. 
In  despair  I  took  out  my  watch :  the  movement  set  the  main-spring, 
which  had  somehow  got  broken,  in  motion  again  and  explained  the 
cause  of  our  fears.  The  purring  sound  of  the  old  chronometer's 
main-spring  as  it  uncoiled  itself  by  starts,  was  not  unlike  the  warning 
of  the  rattlesnake. 

But  it  was  principally  to  give  Pete's  receipt  for  breaking  dogs  from 
the  abominable  habit  of  sucking  eggs  that  I  have  undertaken  to  write 
this  account  of  my  old  friend,  thinking  the  information  might  be 
useful  to  young  housekeepers  and  poultry-raisers.  I  was  one  day 
complaining  to  Pete  about  my  dogs  being  so  troublesome  about  eggs, 
and  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  prevent  it.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I 
kin  give  you  a  sho'  cuo'.  I  broke  a  ole  dog  I  had  named  Louder  uv 
it  so  he  never  keered  to  see  anuther  aigg  agin.  He  wus  the  wust 
cuss  fur  suckin'  aiggs  I  ever  see  ;  an'  I  'termined  I'd  fix  his  derned 
aigg-suckin'  idees  fur  him.  One  Sunday  I  had  nuthin'  to  do,  an'  the 
ole  ooman  had  been  a  cuttin'  up  mightly  about  Loud  and  her  aiggs, 
so  I  gits  a  aigg  and  sucks  all  the  meat  out'n  it  through  a  hole  in  one 
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end,  and  I  fills  the  shell  chock  full  of  powder.  I  laid  the  aigg  down 
on  the  sill  of  the  do'  and  sprinkles  a  little  powder  from  it  round  the 
corner  of  the  cabin  to  the  chimbly ;  then  I  knocks  a  piece  of  daubin' 
out'n  the  chimbly  an'  sticks  a  stick  in  the  fire,  an'  I  sot  down  to  wait 
for  the  derned  ole  rogue.  I  knowed  he  would  not  be  long  a  comin', 
for  he  wus  the  best  dog  I  ever  see  for  varmint,  and  would  know  that 
aigg  was  a  layin'  round  ef  he  was  a  layin'  up  thar  in  Dick's  shed. 
Sho'  nuff,  presently  Loud  come  a  tippin' —  tippin' —  tippin'  'long  as  ef 
he  wa'n't  thinking  of  nuthin'.  When  he  come  to  the  do'  and  seen 
the  aigg,  down  went  his  head,  and  jest  as  he  tuck't  in  his  mouth,  I 
touched  the  fire  to  the  train  o'  powder,  and  Je  —  rusalem  !  but  you 
ought  to  a  heerd  Loud  as  he  went  up  through  the  woods :  he  jest 
farly  talked.  But  Loud  ain't  had  no  scent  sence  that  time,  an'  he 
ain't  fit  fur  nuthin'  now  but  to  warn  tuther  dogs  to  let  loose  aiggs 
alone."  Anyone  can  use  the  receipt  on  a  favorite  dog  with  assurance 
of  complete  success. 

That  matter  of  his  hounds  sucking  eggs  was  the  cause  of  consider- 
able domestic  unhappiness  to  Pete.  His  wife  was  a  shrew,  and 
sometimes  made  the  premises  too  hot  for  him.  She  was  an  old, 
withered  creature,  twice  Pete's  age  ;  and  I  asked  him  one  day  how  it 
came  that  a  young  man  like  him  should  have  married  such  an  ugly 
old  woman.  "Well,  you  see,  Doc,"  he  said,  posing  himself  reflec- 
tively—  I  was  called  "Doc"  because  it  was  understood  that  I  was 
destined  for  the  medical  profession  — "  well,  you  see,  Doc,  I  owed  the 
ole  ooman  a  consid'able  washing-bill,  and  she  got  to  both'ing  about  it, 
so  that  I  thought  I  would  jest  marry  her  and  be  done  with  it,  and 
now  I  gits  my  washing  free." 

Pete  had  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind  that  if  he  could  get  hold  of  a 
monkey  he  could  make  him  talk.  An  enterprising  showman  had 
taken  a  menagerie  through  that  country,  which  had  given  Pete  the 
only  opportunity  of  his  life  to  see  any  other  kinds  of  "varmints  "  than 
those  of  his  own  forests.  Pete  did  not  like  to  appear  unsophisticated, 
and  took  a  quiet  and  unconcerned  view  of  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  &c., 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  them  all  his, 
life.  But  the  monkeys  were  too  much  for  Pete's  dignity  and  philo- 
sophy ;  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  the  tricks  and  grimaces  of 
those  second  cousins  of  man.  As  he  looked  at  them  springing  from 
perch  to  perch,  contorting  their  bodies,  swinging  by  their  tails,  (S:c.,, 
Pete's  eyes  grew  wider  and  wider,  his  body  swayed  with  the  motion 
of  the  monkeys.  Finally  an  active  fellow  who  had  attracted  him 
wonderfully,  let  himself  down,  and  putting  his  hands  on  the  floor  of 
the  cage,  eased  down  into  a  sitting  posture  and  looked  around  in  a 
self-satisfied,  human  way.  This  was  more  than  Pete  thought  could 
be  expected  of  anything  but  a  human  being ;  so  with  a  tremendous 
sweep  of  his  long  arm  he  exclaimed,  "  Ef  he  ain't  sot  down  I  am 
durned  ! "  Pete's  exclamation  brought  down  the  house,  and  was 
soon  after  applied  in  a  political  discussion  with  considerable  effect. 
It  happened  after  this  wise:  A  gentleman  who  has  since  held  a 
foremost  position  in  this  country  and  is  favorably  known  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  was  just  then  in  a  heated  political 
cinvass,  for  the  first  time  making  himself  heard.     His  forcible  argu- 
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ment,  trenchant  satire  and  keen  wit  had  enabled  him  to  unhorse 
several  distinguished  competitors.  This  gentleman,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  the  country,  was  an  uncommonly  "  ornary "  looking  individual. 
Weakly  and  indifferent-looking  to  a  degree,  he  had  a  very  boyish 
appearance.  The  leading  lawyer  and  politician  of  the  village  had 
frequently  announced  his  intention  to  demolish  this  gentleman  when 
the  current  of  the  campaign  should  bring  him  in  that  direction. 
That  time  soon  came,  and  the  "  ornary  "  little  man  carried  all  before 
him.  The  people  applauded  to  the  echo  ;  they  had  heard  the  greatest 
stump-speech  that  had  ever  found  an  echo  in  those  hills.  Our  village 
friend  turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  concluded  that  the 
effect  produced  by  the  orator  was  not  so  much  what  he  had  said  as 
that  such  a  looking  creature  could  speak  at  all.  Therefore  when  his 
able  antagonist  had  closed,  he  mounted  the  platform  and  said, 
"  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  you,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  effect  his  speech  seemed  to  produce,  except  that  it  is  like  Pete 
Harris  and  the  monkey  —  not  that  the  speech  of  my  young  friend 
had  anything  in  it,  but  that  he  could  have  made  any  speech  at  all. 
As  Pete  Plarris  said  of  the  monkey,  '  Ef  he  ain't  sot  down  I'm 
durned  ! '  "  The  familiar  allusion  was  almost  too  much  for  even  the 
powerful  speech  the  people  had  just  heard. 

One  of  Pete's  adventures  that  he  did  not  relish  being  joked  about 
was  a  fight  with  a  deer  in  which  Pete  came  off  "  second  best."  Creas- 
ing is  an  operation  well-known  among  deer-hunters.  If  a  ball  grazes 
pretty  sharply  a  certain  point  of  the  neck  of  the  deer,  it  stuns  him  for 
a  while  without  materially  injuring  him.  Pete  on  one  occasion,  while 
"still"  hunting,  brought  down  a  fine  buck;  going  to  him,  he  rested 
his  rifle  against  a  tree,  and  getting  a-straddle  of  the  animal,  with 
characteristic  deliberation  he  drew  his  hunting-knife  to  cut  his  throat. 
No  sooner  had  a  slight  incision  been  effected  than  the  deer  sprang  ujd 
with  such  force  as  to  throw  Pete  down,  the  knife  flying  twenty  feet 
from  him.  Pete  held  on  to  an  antler  which  he  had  grasped,  and  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued,  in  which  he  lost  nearly  all  his  raiment  and  was 
considerably  wounded  by  the  sharp,  hard  hoofs  of  the  deer.  The 
horn  finally  gave  way  and  was  left  in  Pete's  hand ;  but  by  this  time 
the  deer  was  so  enraged  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  up  the  fight, 
and  Pete  could  only  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  infuriated  beast  by 
dodging  around  a  tree.  Nearly  exhausted,  he  was  rescued  by  the 
timely  advent  of  some  huntsmen. 

I  could  give  innumerable  anecdotes  of  Pete's  hunting  and  fishing 
adventures.  How  he  tumbled  in  one  day  while  catching  a  trout  —  I 
think  I  must  give  that.  One  mode  of  fishing  for  trout  was  with  a  long 
pole,  to  which  was  attached  a  string  about  two  feet  long,  with  four  large 
hooks  surrounded  by  an  arrangement^of  deer-tail  and  red  flannel,  to 
represent  a  young  duck.  While  one  of  us  propelled  the  "  dug-out "  with 
a  paddle,  the  other  sat  in  the  prow  and  trailed  or  bobbed  the  bait  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  this  way  we  had  fine  sport  at  times.  It 
was  Pete's  turn  to  fish  while  I  paddled  (though  I  must  do  Pete's 
memory  the  justice  to  say  that  he  generally  did  about  three-fourths  of 
the  rowing);  but  this  time  he  was  fishing,  and  hooked  a  large  trout 
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that  ca;ne  rushing  from  the  depth  cf  the  river  hkc  a  Parrott  shell. 
Pete  did  everything  more  awkwardly  than  any  other  man  I  ever  saw, 
and  instead  of  keeping  his  seat  and  landing  the  fish,  he  got  up  in  his 
excitement,  and  the  gunwale  of  the  narrow  canoe  struck  the  calves  of 
both  his  legs  just  as  he  made  a  strong  pull  at  the  fish,  and  of  course 
he  "  sot  down  "  in  the  water.  He  rapidly  disappeared  from  sight,  but 
not  before  he  had  thrown  his  pole  to  me  with  "  Ketch  that  durned  " — 
bubble,  bubble,  bubble,  from  the  depths  supplied  the  word.  Pete 
went  down  head-foremost  like  a  shot,  and  I  drew  in  the  trout  (a  three- 
pounder)  just  as  his  feet  disappeared  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  not  a  minute  before  Pete  came  up  puffing  and  blowing,  with  : 
"Did  you  ketch  that  durned  fish  —  durn  him?"  That  sort  of  thing 
was  a  small  matter  to  Pete. 

The  humorous  side  of  Pete's  character  took  a  practical  turn.  I 
saw  him  one  Court-day,  where  there  was  a  large  crowd  assembled,  go 
up  to  a  man  who  had  that  conformation  of  mouth  which  gives  great 
prominence  to  the  teeth  ;  it  seemed  an  effort  to  him  to  keep  his  lips 
drawn  over  his  teeth,  and  when  he  laughed  the  lips  drew  back,  ex- 
posing the  gums.  Pete  drew  the  man  prominently  forward  and  said  : 
"Gentlemen,  let  me  introduce  to  you  all  the  man  who  can  bite  the 
bottom  out'n  a  skillet  without  blacking  his  gums."  The  pleased  smile 
which  had  at  first  wreathed  the  face  of  the  party  introduced  changed 
into  wrath,  and  Pete  had  to  do  what  has  been  recently  Latinised  into 
surgite,  agite  /  {g\t  up  and  git).  He  escaped  from  that  scrape,  but  was 
not  so  fortunate  a  short  time  afterwards  when  he  met  a  man  in  the 
village  whose  name  he  learned  was  Adair  (pronounced  in  that  part  of  the 
world  Adeer).  With  great  simplicity  Pete  approached  the  stranger  and 
.said  :  "  What  mout  yeer  name  be,  stranger  ? "  "  Adeer,"  the  stranger 
replied  ;  "  and  what  mout  your'n  be .?  "  "  Mine  is  a  Turkey,"  said  Pete 
simply.  But  this  man  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way.  A  fight 
ensued,  in  which  Pete  got  badly  worsted  ;  his  antagonist  used  the 
dreaded  bowie,  and  injured  Pete  so  much  that  he  was  hardly  ever  the 
same  man  again. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  Pete  Harris !     I  have  known"  worse  men 
than  Pete. 

W.  N.  Nelson. 
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[For  the  former  of  these  two  letters  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  John  S. 
Barnes,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  has  just  been  printed  in  the  Historical  Record,  a 
periodical  published  for  private  circulation  only.  The  original  is  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Thos.  Addis  Emmet,  Esq.  The  second  letter  has  never  been  published, 
and  our  copy  is  from  the  autograph  in  the  possession  of  Henry  Garrett,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore.] 

THE  relationship  which  Lund  Washington,  to  whom  these  letters 
are  addressed,  bore  to  the  General,  is  not  exactly  known,  and 
was  probably  not  very  near.  But  he  was  a  man  in  whom  Washington 
placed  great  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  had  high  regard  ;  and  when 
he  left  Mount  Vernon,  in  1775,  to  take  command  of  the  army,  he  left 
his  estates  and  private  affairs  in  Lund's  charge.  For  these  services 
AVashington  paid  him  a  salar)' ;  but  in  the  letter  naming  the  terms,  he 
adds  : — "  I  do  not  ofifer  this  as  any  temptation  to  induce  you  to  go  on 
more  cheerfully  in  prosecuting  these  schemes  of  mine.  I  should  do 
injustice  to  you  were  I  not  to  acknowledge  that  your  conduct  has  ever 
appeared  to  me  above  everj'thing  sordid  ;  but  I  offer  it  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  charge  you  have  upon  your  hands,  and  my  entire 
dependence  upon  your  fidelity  and  industry.  It  is  the  greatest,  indeed 
it  is  the  only  comfortable  reflection  I  enjoy  on  this  score,  that  my 
business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  person  concerning  whose  integrity  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  and  on  whose  care  I  can  rely." 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  military  affairs  and  other  public 
business,  the  General  kept  up  a  constant  and  frequent  correspondence 
with  Lund,  receiving  regular  reports  of  what  was  going  on  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  the  neighborhood,  and  in  return  giving  directions,  often 
of  surprising  minuteness,  for  the  regulation  of  ever}'thing  on  the  place. 
In  these  letters  too  the  General  occasionally  expresses  himself  with 
more  freedom  about  public  business  and  public  men  than  he  judged 
discreet  in  his  more  formal  correspondence.  Unfortunately  but  very 
few  of  these  letters  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  present  writer 
has  copies  (made  by  himself  from  the  autographs)  of  three,  besides  the 
two  here  given  ;  but  to  his  regret  he  cannot  prevail  upon  the  owner 
to  allow  them  to  be  laid  before  the  readers  of  The  Southern 
Magazine. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  letter  was  written,  Washington  had  been 
in  command  but  a  few  weeks.  The  English  forces  held  Boston,  and 
the  Americans,  with  weak  lines,  were  besieging  the  city.  Washington's 
first  care  had  been  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  camp,  and  strengthen 
the  weak  lines  ;  and  the  works  went  on  with  surprising  rapidity  under 
his  eye.  All  communication  with  the  city  had  been  cut  off,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  American  cause  looked  exceedingly  bright ;  but  there 
were  circumstances  not  known  to  the  enemy,  that  made  the  situation 
critical  and  the  whole  prospect  gloomy.  There  was  almost  no  powder 
in  the  camp  ;  and  Washington's  urgent  applications  to  the  Colonial 
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authorities  brought  him  no  supplies  ;  or  at  most,  after  a  delay  of  a 
fortnight,  a  small  stock,  not  enough  for  one  day  of  general  action,  from 
the  Jerseys. 

There  were  angry  disputes  and  jealousies,  also,  among  the  con- 
tingents from  the  New  England  States,  greatly  demoralising  the  army. 
Ethan  Allen  was  claiming  command  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  strength 
of  his  exploit  and  his  authority  from  the  Connecticut  Assembly. 
Benedict  Arnold  claimed  it  on  the  strength  of  his  instructions  and 
commission  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety  ;  and,  as  he 
wrote  that  body,  he  "was  determined  to  insist  upon  his  right."  This 
point  was  scarcely  adjusted  by  Congress,  when  new  dissensions  arose. 
Col.  Hinman  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  with  a  Connecticut  regiment, 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  (Allen's  men)  returned  home,  their  time 
of  enlistment  having  expired.  Arnold  at  once  began  to  assert  his 
superior  authority  over  Hinman,  he  holding  a  commission  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Hinman  only  frorr.  New  York. 

In  the  meantime  Allen  and  Warner  had  raised  another  regiment  of 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  their  rival  claims  for  command  "  filled  the 
Green  Mountains  with  discord  and  party  feud."  There  being  appre- 
hensions of  an  attack  from  Canada,  Gen.  Schuyler  was  sent  by  Con- 
gress to  take  command  and  organise  matters  on  that  frontier,  and  soon 
wrote  to  his  commander-in-chief  a  dismal  letter  representing  the  state 
of  affairs.  Washington  replied  that  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had 
himself  to  contend  at  headquarters  were  to  Schuyler's  "  as  a  portrait 
at  full  length  was  to  a  miniature." 

The  allusion  to  "  the  Scotchmen  "  seems  to  refer  to  some  Scottish 
settlers  who  had  been  intimidated  into  submission  by  the  threats  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  who,  driven  from  Virginia,  was  then  on  board  a 
British  man-of-war,  exercising  martial  law,  so  far  as  he  could,  and 
threatening  a  terrible  vengeance  to  come  upon  the  rebels.  It  was 
known  that  Mount  Vernon  was  marked  out  for  destruction,  and 
Washington's  brother,  Augustine,  had  advised  Mrs.  Washington  to 
leave  it  and  take  refuge  with  friends  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  a  sug- 
gestion which  she  declined.  Lund  Washington  was  not  apprehen- 
sive of  danger.  In  a  letter  which  is  probably  in  answer  to  this,  he 
writes : — "  Lord  Dunmore  will  hardly  himself  venture  up  this  river, 
nor  do  I  believe  he  will  send  on  that  errand.  You  may  depend  I 
will  bo  watchful,  and  upon  the  least  alarm  persuade  her  to  move." 
Washington,  however,  was  probably  not  altogether  reassured,  for  he 
invited  his  wife  to  join  him  in  camp,  which  she  did  in  November,  re- 
maining with  him  until  the  next  summer.  Not  long  after  her  return 
to  Virginia,  Dunmore  made  a  foray  up  the  Potomac,  intending  to  de- 
vastate Mount  Vernon  and  seize  Mrs.  Washington  as  a  hostage,  but 
he  was  repulsed  by  some  Virginia  militia  ;  so  that  the  General's  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  his  wife  was  far  from  being  unfounded. 

The  "  Government "  referred  to  in  the  fourth  paragraph  is  evi- 
dently that  of  Massachusetts,  and  not  the  Continental  Congress. 

Camp  at  Cambridge,  August  20th,  1775. 
Dear  Ltind : 

Your  letter  by  Capt.  Prince  came  to  my  hands  last  night.     I  was 
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glad  to  learn  by  it,  that  all  are  well.  The  account  given  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  Scotchmen,  at  Port  Tobacco  and  Piscataway,  sur- 
prised and  vexed  me.  Why  did  they  embark  in  the  cause  ?  What 
do  they  say  for  themselves  ?  What  do  others  say  of  them  ?  Are 
they  admitted  into  company,  or  kicked  out  of  it  ?  What  do  their 
countrymen  urge  in  justification  of  them  ?  They  are  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, and  will  offer  excuses,  where  excuses  can  be  made.  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  am  curious  to  learr  the  reasons  why  men,  who  had  sub- 
scribed and  bound  themselves  to  each  other,  and  their  country,  to 
stand  forth  in  defence  of  it,  should  lay  down  their  arms  the  first 
moment  they  were  called  upon. 

Although  I  never  hear  of  the  mill  under  the  direction  of  Simpson, 
without  a  degree  of  warmth  and  vexation  at  his  extreme  stupidity, 
yet,  if  you  can  spare  money  from  other  purposes,  I  could  wish  to 
have  it  sent  to  him,  that  it  niay,  if  possible,  be  set  a-going  before  the 
works  get  ruined  and  spoiled,  and  my  whole  money  perhaps  totally 
lost.  If  I  am  really  to  lose  Barron's  debt  to  me,  it  will  be  a  pretty 
severe  stroke  upon  the  back  of  Adams,  and  the  expense  I  am  led 
into  by  that  confounded  fellow  Simpson,  and  necessarily  so  in  renting 
my  lands  under  the  management  of  Cleveland. 

Spinning  should  go  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch,  as  we  shall 
have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon,  if  these  disputes  continue  another 
year.  I  can  hardly  think  that  Lord  Dunmore  can  act  so  loose,  and 
unmanly  a  part,  as  to  think  of  seizing  Mrs.  Washington,  by  way  of 
revenge  upon  me  ;  however,  as  I  suppose  she  is,  before  this  time, 
gone  over  to  Mr.  Calvert's,  and  will  soon  after  return,  and  go  down 
to  New  Kent,  she  will  be  out  of  his  reach  for  two  or  three  months  to 
come,  in  which  time  matters  may,  and  probably  will,  take  such  a  turn 
as  to  render  her  removal  either  absolutely  necessary  or  quite  useless. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  thankful  to  the  gentlemen  of  Alexan- 
dria, for  their  friendly  attention  to  this  point,  and  believe  you  will  if 
there  is  any  sort  of  reason  to  suspect  a  thing  of  this  kind,  provide  a 
kitchen  for  her  in  Alexandria,  or  some  other  place  of  safety  else- 
•vthere,  for  her  and  my  papers. 

The  people  of  this  Government  have  obtained,  a  character  which 
they  by  no  means  deserved  —  their  officers,  generally  speaking,  are 
the  most  indifferent  kind  of  people  I  ever  saw.  I  have  already 
broke  one  colonel  and  five  captains  for  cowardice,  and  for  drawing 
more  pay  and  provisions  than  they  had  men  in  their  companies  — 
there  are  two  more  colonels  now  under  arrest,  and  to  be  tried  for  the 
same  offences  —  in  short,  they  are  by  no  means  such  troops  in  any 
respect  as  you  are  led  to  believe  of  them,  from  the  accounts  which 
are  published,  but  I  need  not  make  myself  enemies  among  them  by 
this  declaration,  although  it  is  consistent  with  truth.  I  dare  say  the 
men  would  fight  very  well  (if  properly  officered),  although  they  are 
exceedingly  dirty  and  nasty  people.  Had  they  been  properly  con- 
ducted at  Bunker's  Hill  (on  the  17th  of  June),  or  those  that  were 
there,  properly  supported,  the  regulars  would  have  met  with  a 
shameful  defeat,  and  a  much  more  considerable  loss  than  they  did, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  exactly  1057,  killed  and  wounded  —  it  was 
for  their  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  that  the   above  officers  were 
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broke,  for  I  never  spared  one  that  was  accused  of  cowardice,  but 
brot  'em  to  immediate  tryaj. 

Our  lines  of  defence  are  now  completed  as  near,  or  at  least,  as  can 
be.  We  now  wish  them  to  come  out,  as  soon  as  they  please,  but  they 
(that  is  the  enemy)  discover  no  inclination  to  quit  their  own  works  of 
defence,  and  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  them,  we  do 
nothing  but  watch  each  other's  motions  all  day,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  every  now  and  then  picking  off  a  straggler,  when  we 
can  catch  them  without  their  entrenchments  ;  in  return,  they  often 
attempt  to  cannonade  our  lines,  to  no  other  purpose  than  the  Avaste 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder  to  themselves,  which  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  get. 

V/hat  does  Doctor  Craik  say  to  the  behaviour  of  his  countrymen, 
and  townspeople?  Remember  me  kindly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  here,  if  there  was  anything  worth  his 
acceptance,  but  the  Massachusetts  people  suffer  nothing  to  go  by 
them  that  they  can  lay  hands  upon. 

I  wish  the  money  could  be  had  from  Hill,  and  the  bills  of  exchange, 
(except  Col.  Fairfax's,  which  ought  to  be  sent  to  him  immediately), 
turned  into  cash  ;  you  might  then,  I  should  think,  be  able  to  furnish 
Simpson  with  about  ;^3oo,  but  you  are  to  recollect  that  I  have  got 
Cleveland,  and  the  hired  people  with  him,  to  pay  also.  I  would  not 
have  you  buy  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  till  you  can  see  with  some  kind 
of  certainty  what  market  the  flour  is  to  go  to,  and  if  you  can  not  find 
sufficient  employment  in  repairing  the  mill  works,  and  other  things 
of  this  kind,  for  Mr.  Roberts  and  Thomas  Alford,  they  must  be 
closely  employed  in  making  casks,  or  working  at  the  carpenter  or 
other  business,  or,  otherwise,  they  must  be  discharged,  for  it  is  not 
reasonable,  as  all  mill  business  will,  probably,  be  at  an  end  for  a 
while,  that  I  am  to  pay  them  ;^ioo  a  year  to  be  idle.  I  should  think 
Roberts  himself  must  see,  and  be  sensible  of  the  reasonableness  of 
this  request,  as  I  believe  few  millers  will  find  employment  if  our  ports 
are  shut  up,  and  the  wheat  kept  in  the  straw,  or  otherwise  for  greater 
security. 

I  will  write  to  Mr.  Milnor  to  forward  you  a  good  country  boulting 
cloth  for  Simpson,  which  endeavor  to  have  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
first  safe  conveyance.  I  wish  you  would  quicken  Lanphire  and  Sears 
about  the  dining  room  chimneypiece,  (to  be  executed  as  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  last  letters),  as  I  could  wish  to  have  that  end  of  the  house 
completely  finished  before  I  return.  I  wish  you  had  done  the  end  of 
the  new  kitchen,  next  to  the  garden,  as  also  the  old  kitchen,  with 
rusticated  boards  ;  however,  as  it  is  not,  I  would  have  the  corners 
done  so,  in  the  manner  of  our  new  church,  those  two  especially  which 
fronts  the  quarter.  What  have  you  done  with  the  well?  Is  that 
walled  up?  Have  you  any  accounts  of  the  painter?  How  does  he 
behave  at  Fredericksburg? 

I  much  approve  of  your  sowing  wheat  in  clear  ground,  although 
you  should  be  late  in  doin^  it,  and  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  a 
tryal.  It  is  a  growing  I  fine!,  as  well  as  a  new  practice,  that  of  over- 
seers keeping  horses,  and  for  what  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  make  fat 
horses  at  my  expense,  I  know  not,  as  it  is  no  saving  of  my  own  horses. 
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I  do  not  like  the  custom,  and  wish  you  would  break  it — but  do  as  you 
will,  as  I  can  not  pretend  to  interfere  at  this  distance. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  all  the  neighbours  who  enquire  after 
Your  affectionate  friend,  and  servant, 

G.  Washington. 

The  next  letter  was  written  under  still  more  tr^'ing  circumstances. 
The  battle  of  Long  Island  had  been  fought  and  lost,  and  the  army 
had  made  a  midnight  retreat  across  the  river,  and  taken  up  its  quarters 
in  New  York  ;  the  E^nglish  fortifying  the  posts  on  the  island,  and  their 
fleet  anchoring  within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Danger  being  immi- 
nent, desertions  were  frequent,  and  "  in  a  few  days  the  Connecticut 
militia  dwindled  from  six  to  less  than  two  thousand." 

But  the  enemy  did  not  press  their  advantages,  as  Lord  Howe  was 
in  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  founded  on  a  return  of  the  colonies 
to  their  allegiance,  and  on  the  nth  of  September  a  Committee  of 
Congress  waited  upon  him  to  know  \vhat  he  had  to  propose.  The 
interview,  of  course,  came  to  nothing ;  but  the  idea  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  being  at  hand,  got  abroad  and  did  damage. 

On  the  14th  occurred  the  skirmish  at  Turtle  Bay,  in  which  Wash- 
ington, enraged  at  the  dastardly  flight  of  Putnam's  Connecticut  men, 
snapped  his  pistols  at  the  fugitives,  and  dashing  his  hat  upon  the 
ground  cried  out :  "  Are  these  the  men  with  whom  I  am  to  defend 
America  !  "  But  his  presence  of  mind  soon  returned,  and  he  hastily 
seized  Harlem  heights,  to  which  he  withdrew  the  army,  and  there  con- 
structed a  fortified  camp.  His  own  headquarters  he  established  at 
the  vacant  house  of  Col.  Roger  Morris,  his  companion  in  the  Braddock 
expedition,  his  successful  rival  in  love,  and  now  a  leading  Tory. 

On  their  part  the  enemy  were  busy,  bringing  up  their  heavy  guns, 
for  an  attack  upon  the  American  camp  both  by  land  and  water. 
Most  of  his  men  had  been  enlisted  for  a  year ;  their  terms  were  near 
expiring,  nor  did  Congress  do  anything  to  encourage  re-enlistments. 
Washington  represented  the  state  of  affairs  in  strong  terms  to  Con- 
gress, and  recommended  the  measures  which  were  finally  adopted  ; 
but  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written  he  could  not  tell  what  would 
be  done. 

Col"  Morris's  on  the  heights  of 
Harlem  —  30'.*  Sept".  1776. 
Dear  Lund, 

Your  Letter  of  the  18'.''  which  is  the  only  one  received,  and  un- 
answered, now  lays  before  me. —  The  amazement  which  you  seem  to 
be  in  at  the  unaccountable  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 

would  be  a  good  deal  increased  if  I  had  time  to  unfold  the 

whole  system  of  their  management  since  this  time  tw^elve  months  — 
I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  unfortunate  steps  which  have 
been  taken  but  from  that  fatal  Idea  of  reconciliation  which  prevaild 
so  long  —  fatal  I  call  it  because  from  my  soul  I  wish  it  may  not  prove 
so,  tho'  my  fears  lead  me  to  think  there  is  but  too  much  danger  of  it. 
—  This  time  last  year,  I  pointed  out  the  evil  consequences  of  short 
enlistments  —  the  Exp"  of  Militia  —  and  the  little  dependance  that 
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was  to  be  placed  in  them. —  I   assured  that  the  longer  they 

delayed  raising  a  standing  Army  the  more  difficult,  and  chargeable 
would  they  find  it  to  get  one  —  and  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Militia  Avould  answer  no  valuable  purpose  the  frequent  calling  them 
in  would  be  attended  with  an  exj^ence  that  they  could  have  no  con- 
ception of  — Whether,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  unfortunate  hope  of 
reconceliation  was  the  cause,  or  the  fear  of  a  standing  Army  prevail'd, 
I  will  not  tmdertalce  to  say ;  but  the  policy  was,  to  engage  men  for 
twelve  months  only  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  you  have  had 
great  bodies  of  Militia  in  pay  that  never  were  in  Camp  —  you  have 
had  immense  quantities  of  provisions  drawn  by  men  that  never  ren- 
derd  you  one  hours  service  (at  least  usefully)  and  this  in  the  most 
profuse  and  wasteful  way  —  Your  stores  have  been  expended  —  Every 
kind  of  Military  discipline  destroyed  by  them  — Your  numbers  always 
fluctuating  uncertain,  and  forever,  far  short  of  report. — At  no  time  I 
believe,  equal  to  20,000  men  fit  for  duty. — At  present  our  numbers  fit 
for  duty  (by  this  day^  report)  amounts  to  14759  besides  3427  unarm"* 
and  the  Enemy  within  stones  throw  of  us. —  It  is   true  a  body  of 
Militia  are  again  ordered  in,  but  they  come  without  any  conveniencies, 
&  soon  return — I  discharged  a  Regiment  the  other  day  that  had  in 
it  14.  Rank  &  file  fit  for  duty  only,  &  several  that  had  less  than  fifty. 
In  short,  such  is  my  Situation,  that  if  I  was  to  wish  the  bitterest  curse 
to  an  Enemy  on  this  side  the  Grave,  I  should  put  him  in  my  stead 
with  my  feelings  and  yet  I  do  not  know  what  plan  of  conduct  to 
pursue  —  I  see  the  Impossibility  of  serving  with  reputation,  or  doing 
any  essential  Service  to  the  cause  by  continuing  ;  &  yet  I  am  told 
that  if  I  quit  the  Command,  inevitable   Ruin  will  follow  from  the 
distractions  that  will  ensue — In  confidence  I  tell  you,  that  I  never 
was  in  such  an  unhappy  divided  state  since  I  was  born. —  To  loose  all 
comfort  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  whilst  I  am  fully  perswaded 
that  luider  such  a  system  of  management  as  has  been  adopted,  I  can- 
not have  the  least  chance  for  Reputation  nor  those  allowances  made,, 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  ;  and  to  be  told  on  the  other,, 
that  if  I  leave  the  Service  all  will  be  lost,  is  at  the  sametime  that  i 
am  bereft  of  every  peaceful  moment,  distressing  to  a  degree,  but  I 
will  be  done  with  the  Subject,  with  the  precaution  to  you,  that  it  is. 
not  a  fit  one  to  be  publickly  known,  or  discuss'd. —  If  I  fall  it  may 
not  be  amiss  that  these  circumstances  be  known  &  declaration  made 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  my  character  ;  and  if  the  men  will  stand  by 
me  (which  by  the  by  I  despair  of)  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  forced 
from  this  ground  while  I  have  life  ;  &:  a  few  days  will  determine  the 
point,  if  the  Enemy  should  not  change  their  Plan  of  operations  for 
they  certainly  will    not — I   am   sure   they  ought  not,   to  waste  the 
Season  that  is  now  fast  advancing  &  must  be  precious  to  them. — 

I  thought  to  have  given  you  a  more  explicit  acct.  of  my  situation, 
expectation,  and  feelings;  but  I  have  not  time  —  I  am  wearied  to 
death  all  day  with  a  variety  of  perplexing  circumstances  —  disturbed 
at  the  Conduct  of  the  Militia,  whose  ill  behaviour,  and  want  of  discip- 
line, has  done  great  injury  to  the  other  Troops,  who  never  had  officers 
except  in  a  few  instances,  worth  the  Bread  they  Eat — My  time  in 
short  is  so  much  engross'd  that  I  have  not  leizure  for  corrisponding, 
23 
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unless  it  is  on  mere  matters  of  Business. —  I  therefore  in  answer  to 
your  last  Letter  of  the  iS'.*"  shall  say  — 

With  respect  to  the  Chimney  I  would  not  have  you  for  the  sake  of 
a  little  work  spoil  the  look  of  the  Fireplaces,  tho  that  in  the  Parlour 
must,  I  should  think,  stand  as  it  does  ;  not  so  much  on  ace'  of  the 
wainscotting,  which  I  think  must  be  altered  (on  ace'  of  the  Door 
leading  into  the  New  Building)  as  on  ace'  of  the  Chimney  Piece,  & 
the  manner  of  its  fronting  into  the  Room. —  The  Chimney  in  the 
Room  above  ought,  if  it  could  be  so  contrived,  to  be  an  angle 
Chimney  as  the  others  are  ;  but  I  would  not  have  this  attempted  at 
the  expence  of  pulling  down  the  Partition. —  the  Chimney  in  the  New 
Room  should  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  it  —  the  doors  and  every 
thing  else  to  be  exactly  answerable,  and  uniform  —  in  short  I  would 
have  the  whole  executed  in  a  masterly  manner. — 

You  ought  surely  to  hav'e  Windows  in  the  gable  end  of  the  New 
Cellar  (either  ui^der  the  Venitian  Window,  or  one  on  each  side  of  it. — 

Let  Mr  Herbert  know  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  getting  his 
Brother  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as  the  Enemy  have  more 
of  our  officers  than  we  of  theirs,  and  some  of  ours  have  been  long 
confind  (&  claim  y*  right  of  being  first  exchanged)  I  do  not  know  how 
far  it  may  be  in  my  power,  at  this  time,  to  comply  with  his  desires. — 

Remember  me  to  all  our  Neighbours  and  friends,  particularly  to 
Col"  Mason,  to  whom  I  would  write  if  I  had  time  to  do  it  fully  and 
satisfactorily  —  without  this  I  think  the  corrispondance  on  my  part 
would  be  unavailing. —  I  am  with  truth  and  sincerity 
D'  Lund  Y^  affect'  friend 

G?  Washington. 

W.  H.  B. 
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No.    VII.— S CIO  AVENGED;  AND    THE  ACTORS   OF 
THE  DRAMA. 

Old  Psyra's  *  reck 
A  name  hath  won  ;  and  thou,  her  glorious  son  I 
Not  Chios  only,  but  thy  patrial  isle, 
Its  coming  fate  forestalling,  didst  avenge. 

Sights  and  Shadows  on  the  Sea. 

WE  saw,  in  the  last  of  these  sketches,  how  brilliantly  the  war 
opened  on  the  sea.  And  had  the  Greek  marine  engaged  in  it, 
in  addition  to  the  daring  and  skill  of  its  sailors,  been  controlled  by 
proper  discipline  and  unity,  it  might  not  only  have  held  the  Archipe- 
lago as  its  free  domain,  having  already  driven  the  Turkish  fleet  from 
it,  but  forced  the  way  through  the  Dardanelles,  carried  terror  to  Con- 
stantinople itself,  and  possibly  even  ended  the  war  in  its  first  year. 
But  never  was  democracy,  in  its  broadest  application,  so  carried  out ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  with  so  bad  effects  as  among  the  Greek  sailors  at 
this  crisis,  and  on  after  occasions  during  the  war.  They  enlisted 
generally  for,  at  most,  two  months,  sometimes  only  for  one  ;  booty  was 
to  be  distributed  among  them,  as  they  had,  in  some  proportion,  shared 
cargoes  and  profits  before  the  war ;  and  when  the  stipulated  term  of 
service  had  expired,  go  home  they  would,  "  whether  or  not,"  especially 
if  they  had  any  of  the  spoils  of  war  to  carry  with  them.  It  is  a  curious 
historical  fact,  of  some  interest  as  showing  the  preservation  of  old 
customs  among  the  Greeks,  that,  according  to  the  statements  of  ancient 
historians,  Greek  sailors,  of  a  period  before  the  Christian  era,  were 
accustomed,  while  in  the  public  service,  to  subsist  themselves  ;  which 
of  course  they  had  to  do  by  preying  on  enemies.  But,  beside  the  other 
difficulties  of  the  case  now  before  us,  a  Greek  admiral  of  any  insurgent 
squadron  could  hardly  move  in  any  enterprise  without  calling  a  coun- 
cil of  his  captains  ;  and  any  one  who  knows  the  lively  loquacity  of  the 
Greeks  may  well  imagine  what  a  Babel-like  scene  he  had  to  encounter 
—  more  to  be  dreaded  perhaps  than  a  Turkish  fleet,  by  Tombazes  and 
his  successors ;  for  they  were  able  to  e.xcel  American  Congressmen  in 
the  one  particular  of  not  only  talking,  but  talking  all  at  once,  and  with 
great  ardor.  The  writer  of  this  remembers  being  once,  for  a  few  days, 
on  board  a  small  Greek  government  vessel,  during  which  time  the 
captain  called  up  his  men  on  deck  for  what  looked  somewhat  like  a 
general  review.  His  men  were  able,  in  process  of  time,  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  dark  dens,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  most 
sparing  of  either  fresh  or  sea-water  in  the  way  of  ablution,  and  if  not 

*Psyra  was  the  antique  name  of  Psara. 
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quite  so  "lean  and  starveling,"  yet  making  as  ludicrous  an  array  as 
Falstaff's  recruits.  After  they  were  all  mustered  —  and  they  were 
somewhat  numerous  —  our  captain  delivered  himself  of  an  oration  that 
was  so  vociferous  and  at  times  so  furious  in  word  and  gesture  that  one 
might  have  fancied  it  to  be  old  >^olus  blowing  up  one  of  his  most 
tremendous  storms.  And  a  person  listening  might  well  form  the  con- 
ception from  such  an  instance  of  what  a  crowd  of  Greek  captains 
could  perform  when  all  brought  together  in  clamorous  similitude  of 
conference.  But  if  the  forecastle  of  a  Greek  vessel  turned  out,  in  the 
revolutionary  days,  a  complement  of  as  dirty,  grimy  fellows  as  those 
above  mentioned,  and  if  their  captains  each  wanted  too  much  his  own 
way,  yet  put  them  into  a  fight  with  the  Turks,  and  they  would  proba- 
bly show  an  intrepidity  equal  to  Paul  Jones's  or  Nelson's  tars. 

A  time  had  now  come  for  the  Greek  marine  to  do  something  that 
would  throw  a  gleam  over  the  darkness  which  had  already  begun  to 
settle  over  the  patriot  cause  in  many  directions.  The  ill  management 
and  disastrous  issue  of  Alexander  Ypsilantes'  initiative  movement  in 
the  far  northern  provinces  was,  even  by  this  time,  producing'the  result 
of  the  extinction  of  the  insurrection  among  the  populations  north  and 
inclusive  of  Thessaly.  Greece  had  begun  to  drink  deeply  of  the  chalice 
of  her  woes  in  the  sad  and  terrible  struggle.  Patria,  till  then  her 
leading  commercial  city,  was  in  ashes.  The  coronet  of  Tripoliza,  the 
provincial  metropolis  of  the  Morea,  was  in  the  dust,  never  to  be  worn 
again.  Kydonia,  w-ith  its  handsome  college  and  public  institutions; 
was  in  ruins  too.  And  now  Scio,  the  gem  of  the  .^^gaean,  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  the  ante-revolutionary  Hellas,  was  in  dust  and 
ashes.  The  loveliest  isle  of  the  Archipelago,  if  not  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  turned  into  a  wilderness  of  desolate  ruins. 

First  Naval  Campaign  of  '22  and  its  Leader. 

The  confederates  of  the  three  islands  (Hydra,  Spetzos,  and  Psara), 
who  were  carrying  on  the  naval  war,  were  at  length  aroused  to  united  and 
vigorous  action.  Owing  to  causes  already  indicated,  the  Greek  navy 
was  never  to  accomplish  anything  of  great  permanent  importance,  ex- 
cept to  divert  the  enemy,  shield  some  places  from  his  descents,  and 
aid  in  jorolonging  the  struggle.  But  the  war  upon  the  sea,  of  that 
period,  has  furnished  history  with  instances  of  heroism  and  splendid 
achievement  which  may  challenge  a  place  alongside  of  those  to  which 
the  historians,  orators  and  poets  of  ancient  Greece  have  given  a  fame 
so  illustrious.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1822,  the  Hydriotes  and 
Spetziotes,  along  with  the  gallant  Psarians,  rallied  a  fleet  of  fifty-six 
vessels  —  such  as  they  were,  all  being  original  merchantmen,  the  largest 
mounting  twenty  guns  —  with  eight  fire-ships.  In  this  naval  campaign 
appears  on  the  scene,  as  the  chief  actor,  a  man  whose  name  has  become 
associated  with  the  most  cherished  historic  memories  of  modern  Greece. 
This  was  Andreas  Miaoules.*  His  previous  history  was  very  much 
one  of  adventure  and  romance.  Son  of  an  Euboean  merchant,  but 
born  at  Hydra,  he  went  to  sea  at  seven  years  of  age,  as  cabin-boy  in 
a  vessel  of  his  father's,  of  which  an  older  brother  was  captain.     He  is 

*  Pronounced  Me-a-oo-lees  —  accent  on  penult. 
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represented  as  having  been  in  early  life  "  lively,  choleric,  and  obstinate," 
and  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  natural  courage.  Marr}dng  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  making,  in  the  sickness  of  his  brother,  a 
successful  trading-voyage  for  his  father,  he  began  to  think  of  setting 
up  for  himself,  went  to  Smyrna  and  purchased  a  vessel  of  a  Cretan 
Turk.  His  "  saitta,"  so-called  (rigged  forward  like  a  brig,  with  a  lateen 
sail  abaft),  proved  a  very  bad  bargain,  being  old  and  leaky.  His  father 
was  greatly  provoked  with  the  young  adventurer,  and  was  disposed  to 
cast  him  off,  but  the  intercession  of  friends  prevailed  to  procure  for 
the  son  restoration  to  the  father's  favor  and  the  means  of  prosecuting 
farther  enterprises.  His  success  in  these  gave  him  a  still  higher  place 
in  his  father's  good  graces.  In  the  course  of  these  voyages  he  had  a 
remarkable  adventure  with  a  Maltese  piratical  brig,  which  gave  him 
chase  off  the  isle  of  Prote,  near  Navarin.  It  showed  the  character  of 
the  man  who  was  afterwards  to  be  such  a  hero  of  the  seas  that  Miaoules, 
having  as  a  last  resort  to  run  his  saitta  ashore,  and  his  men  fleeing 
the  vessel,  besought  his  two  brothers,  who  were  with  him,  to  take  his 
money  and  go  with  them  ;  but  the  young  captain  himself  determined 
to  stick  by  his  vessel,  though  with  the  hope  that,  finding  nothing  of 
value,  the  sea-robbers  would  leave  him  unmolested.  There  he  stood 
on  the  poop  until  the  pirate  boats  came  up,  firing  on  the  vessel  as  they 
approached,  made  him  prisoner,  and  after  giving  him  severe  treatment 
to  discover  money,  at  length  compounded  for  a  ransom.  Recovering 
Ills  old  vessel,  afterwards  building  a  new  one,  and  then  purchasing  a 
still  better  one,  he  pursued  the  line  of  fortune  with  success.  At  length 
he  was  able  to  build,  at  Venice,  a  large  and  handsome  ship,  in  which, 
with  her  lading,  he  invested  his  all.  But  his  worst  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune now  came  upon  him  ;  for,  sailing  to  Cadiz  with  a  cargo  of  grain, 
his  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Tarifa  and  he  lost  everything.  A  com- 
mercial friend  named  Risates  made  him  a  loan  of  8000  dollars,  with 
which  he  purchased  a  vessel  called  the  Hercules,  and  on  her  deck  he 
started  his  fortunes  anew.  A  merchant  of  Malta  (an  Englishman  or 
Scotchman,  no  doubt,  from  his  name,  which  was  Thomas  Wilson), 
conceiving  a  favorable  opinion  of  him,  now  took  him  into  "partnership, 
and  in  this  connection  Miaoules  voyaged  from  the  various  ports  of 
Turkey  to  other  parts  ;  it  being  a  time  when  the  Bonapartean  wars 
opened  most  alluring  prospects  of  gain  to  neutral  traders.  Whether 
at  this  time  he  carried  British  colors,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
being  engaged  in  English  trade,  the  Hercules  was  attacked,  between 
Algiers  and  Majorca,  by  a  French  brig  of  fourteen  guns.  Miaoules' 
vessel  being  to  some  extent  armed,  he  made  fight  and  repulsed  the 
Frenchman.  A  still  more  remarkable  interlude  of  his  history  was  his 
being  overhauled  by  Lord  Nelson  and  having  an  interview  with  the 
great  English  Admiral,  which  is  described  in  an  authentic  English 
publication  —  Mr.  Emerson's.  Nelson  is  stated  to  have  been  pleased 
with  the  frank  and  manly  bearing  of  the  Greek  merchant-captain. 
Little  did  he  think,  however,  that  the  young  mariner  with  the  mous- 
tache and  the  red  "  fess "  cap,  who  now  confronted  him,  was  to 
act  a  part,  on  a  smaller  stage,  it  is  true,  than  himself,  but  which  was 
to  consecrate  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  with  a  fame 
adored  almost  like  that  of  the  hero  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 
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Somewhere  about  the  year  18 12,  Miaoules  built  a  brig  named  the 
Mars,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  oldest  son  ;  and  finally,  in 
1817,  retired  from  active  business  pursuits.  But  the  call  of  his  coun- 
try, in  182 1,  drew  him  from  his  retirement.  These  years  of  quiet  and 
ease  had  brought  the  infliction  of  gout  on  the  once  active  and  hardy 
sailor  ;  but  it  is  related  of  him  that,  after  the  war  began,  while  one  of 
the  attacks  of  the  disease  was  upon  him,  the  seamen  of  Hydra  refusing, 
for  some  cause,  in  a  time  of  public  exigency,  to  go  on  board  their  ves- 
sels, Miaoules  caused  himself  to  be  transported  on  his  couch  aboard 
of  his  ;  which  his  refractory  fellow-tars  seeing,  they  rushed  after  him, 
and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  Such  was  the  previous  history  of  the  man 
who  now,  in  the  summer  of  the  second  year  of  the  war,  appears  as  the 
chief  "  navarch "  of  the  combined  fleet  of  the  islanders.  This  —  nearly 
sixty  in  number,  as  we  have  seen,  but  not  one  of  them  a  proper  war 
vessel — bore  away,  with  a  few  brulots,  in  the  latter  days  of  May, 
toward  the  shores  of  ill-fated  Scio.  There  was  now  no  rescue  to  be 
accomplished  ;  in  fact  the  present  movement,  and  especially  the  feat 
of  Kanares,  presently  to  be  related,  brought  the  destruction  even  of 
the  Mastic  villages ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  floating  armament  of 
the  Greeks  availed,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  i^rotect  Samos,  brave  little 
Psara,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  an  impending  fate 
which  afterwards  actually  fell  upon  some  of  them. 

We  have  just  now  been  introduced  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the, 
Greek  naval  commanders.  About  the  time  that  Miaoules  emerged 
into  the  prominent  place  which  he  was  thenceforward  to  occupy,  there 
appeared  upon  the  scene  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  who  had  come  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
whose  name,  in  the  list  of  the  "  Philhellenes,"*  they  will  ever  have 
reason  to  cherish.  This  was  Capt.  Frank  Abney  Hastings,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who,  if  we  mistake  not,  had  been  in  the  naval  service  of  his 
own  country,  and  who,  with  some  other  foreign  officers  of  marine  and 
artillery  now  on  board  the  Greek  fleet,  rendered  the  patriot  cause,  by 
his  seamanshi^D  and  braveiy,  very  important  service.  During  this 
campaign  he,  on  one  occasion,  by  his  skill  and  courage  saved  a 
schooner  of  Tombazes'  command  from  being  stranded  and  lost  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  Turkish  craft.  But  death  soon  cut  short  in  his  case 
a  career  most  nobly  begun. 

For  several  days  the  insurgent  fleet  cruised  between  Psara  and  Scio, 
taking  off  from  the  latter,  by  boats  detached  for  the  purpose,  the  rem- 
nant of  poor  homeless  ones  still  left,  who  had  found  hiding-places  in 
mountainous  and  remote  spots,  from  which  they  crept  forth  when  they 
discerned  the  friendly  vessels.  On  the  22d  of  May  began  the  Moham- 
medan Lent  of  the  Ramazan  ;  and  this  served,  if  not  also  the  fear  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  to  keep  the  Turks  quiet  from  the  farther  projected 
movements  upon  the  revolted  islands.  But  Miaoules  disturbed  their 
passiveness  by  entering  the  channel  —  as  had  been  determined  in  a 
council  of  war  held  the  night  before  —  with  fifteen  of  his  armed  vessels 
and  three  brulots,  while  the  rest  of  the  squadrons  from  the  three 
islands  extended  their  line  from  the  northern  cape  of  Scio  to  the  Asia 
Minor  shore.     The  Turkish  fleet,  lying  at  the  mouth  of   the  strait, 


*  I'lie  lerin  applied  to  foreigners  who  volunteered  in  the  Greek  naval  or  land  service. 
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cleared  for  action  in  great  trepidation  and  confusion.  Miaoules,  with 
his  own  brig,  svipported  b}^  three  others,  gallantly  bore  up  and  engaged 
the  eighty-four  gun  ship  of  the  Capidan  Pasha  Kara  Ali.  But  the 
Greek  vessels  carried  guns  of  too  light  metal  to  make  much  impression 
on  their  giant  enemy,  who,  however,  did  them  quite  as  little  damage  ; 
for  though  the  action  continued  for  an  hour,  hardly  any  shots  from 
the  Turkish  three-decker  took  effect  on  the  attacking  vessels.  But 
the  Greeks  relied  upon  another  mode  of  assault.  Letting  loose  one 
of  their  brulots,  it  passed  close  under  the  poop  of  the  Turkish  ship  ; 
and  it  was  only  the  too  early  kindling  of  the  train  on  the  fire-ship  that 
saved  the  grand  Admiral  from  the  fate  which  was  so  soon  after  to 
overtake  him.  The  Greeks  were  obliged  to  beat  back  out  of  the 
strait,  and  the  Turkish  commander  indulged  in  a  somewhat  vain- 
glorious show  of  pursuit.  But  his  exultation  was  doomed  to  have,  ere 
long,  a  terrific  end. 

The  Daring  Conception  and  the  Preparation. 

The  tale  of  Scio's  destruction  had  filled  all  hearts  throughout  Greece 
with  sorrow,  and  kindled  to  a  fiercer  flame  than  ever  the  feeling  of 
vengeance.     But,  apart  from  such  motives,  there  were  others  in  the 
case  of  immediate  urgency.     Kara  Ali  had  already  been  reinforced 
from  Constantinople,  so  that  his  fleet  now  numbered  thirty-eight  cor- 
vettes, frigates  and  larger  vessels  ;  and  he  had  the  promise  of  a  still 
more  formidable  accession,  in  being  joined  by  a  large  squadron  from 
Alexandria,  which  had  gone  to  disembark  troops  at  Crete.     The  Greek 
naval  commanders,  now  rendezvoused  at  Psara,  saw  but  too  clearly 
that  so  vast  a  force  once  accumulated  would  probably  give  the  enemy 
an  overwhelming  power,  and  their  island  fortresses  and  homes  would 
soon  share  the  fate  of  Scio.     But,  with  their  light  and  ill-equipped 
vessels,  they  could  hardly  hope  to  attack  with  success  a  fleet  of  two- 
thirds  their  own  number,  of  large  and  fully-equipped  men-of-war.     A 
different  and  yet  a  most  daring  and  efficient  method  was  resorted  to, 
of  making  an  impression  on  the  powerful  adversary.     And  now  we 
are  to  witness  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exploits   that  martial 
chronicles  have  ever  recorded  ;  and  even  the  sober-sided  Gen.  Gordon 
remarks  that  "  in  the  person  of   the  young  Psarian  sailor  who  per- 
formed it,  we  behold  the  most  brilliant  pattern  of  heroism  that  Greece, 
in  any  age,  has  been  able  to  boast  of ;  a  heroism,  too,  springing,"  as 
he  adds,  "from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism."     It  was  determined 
in  the  council  of  commanders  to  try  the  brulots  ;  and  a  dark  night  was 
to  be  chosen  as  the  time  for  making  the  attempt,  while  in  each  of  the 
northern  and  southern  channels  of  the  strait  of  Scio,  a  vessel  of  war 
was  to  cruise  to  pick  up  the  bruloteers.     A  call  was  made  for  volun- 
teers to  man  the  two  vessels,  which  were  at  once  to  be  destroyed  and 
to   do  the  work  of   destruction.     Constantine   Kanares,  the   young 
Psarian  just  referred  too,  had  already  won  for  himself  a  brilliant  name, 
in  being  one  of  the  gallant  band  of  volunteers  who,  in  the  roadstead 
of  Eripo,  Mytilene,*  had  achieved  the  first  successful  fire-ship  exploit 

*  Not  in  the  strait  of  Nepropont,  as  applied  to  Euboea.  as  miglit  seem  from  a  statement  in  a  former 
number.  '1  he  name  Negro;  ont  seems  to  have  been  used  sometimes  interchangeably  for  Eripo  also, 
or  its  roads. 
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of  the  war,  by  running  in  a  brace  of  brulots  and  destroying  a  Turkish 
frigate  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  He  now  proffered  his  services  for 
the  more  perilous  enterprise  that  was  proposed.  The  complement  was 
soon  made  up  by  George  Pepines,  of  Hydra,  and  thirty-two  brave 
comrades,  who  took  the  lead  in  offering  themselves  ;  and  having 
solemnly  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion,  they  set  sail,  on  the  i8th 
of  June,  on  the  bold  enterprise,  in  two  brigs  fitted  up  as  fire-vessels, 
an  escort  of  several  vessels  from  their  fleet  following  them  at  a  dis- 
tance. In  one,  at  least,  of  the  boats  attached  to  the  brulots  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  escape  after  firing  the  trains,  they  carried  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  which  they  were  to  blow  themselves  up, 
as  the  alternative  of  being  taken  ;  for  they  were  determined  not  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Under  French  and  Austrian  colors  they 
beat  to  windward,  in  the  direction  of  Tchesme  (on  the  Asiatic  coast), 
and  about  sunset  drew  so  near  the  enemy's  vessels  that  they  were 
hailed,  though  under  this  disguise,  and  ordered  to  keep  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  they  obeyed  the  intimation  for  the  time  being. 

The  Bold  and  Glorious  Stroke. 

Two  months  had  now  passed  since  the  awful  tragedy  of  Scio.  The 
fast  of  the  Mahommedau  Ramazan  was  now  terminating  ;  and  the 
Grand  Admiral  on  this  very  night  of  the  iSth-igth  of  June  was  cele- 
brating the  coming  of  the  moon  of  Bayram  by  a  grand  banquet,  to 
which  the  chief-  officers  of  the  fleet  were  invited.  It  was  not  only  a 
Bayram-feast,  but  to  the  gorged  victors  it  served  as  a  celebration  of 
their  triumph  of  hellish  vengeance  and  hate  over  a  helpless  and 
refined  people,  sacrificed  as  hardly  ever  such  a  people  were  to 
barbarian  violence.  The  great  vessel,  along  with  its  large  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  men,  was  filled  up  with  the  pick  and  choice  of 
the  Sciote  captives,  most  of  them  women  and  children  ;  and  the 
published  accounts  of  that  period  represent  the  total  of  the  Turks 
and  the  enslaved  ones  on  board  tke  ship  as  amounting  to  the  number 
of  2286  persons  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  filled,  as 
perhaps  was  every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  the 
enormous  harvest  of  captives  which  fated  Scio  had  yielded  them. 
The  night-fall  of  Tuesday,  the  iSth  of  June,  now  came.  As  its 
shades  fell  upon  the  hapless  isle  they  found  only  silence  and  dark- 
ness brooding  over  the  city  and  the  Campus,  once  so  fair  and  so  full 
of  life,  and  even  over  the  villages  ;  for  the  villages  were  all  in  ruins 
except  those  of  the  mastic-district,  which  up  to  this  period,  for 
interest's  sake  merely,  had  been  protected  with  strong  guards  by  the 
Turkish  governor.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  inhabitants 
which  had  filled  the  streets  and  lanes,  and  which  had  bred  a  pesti- 
lence among  the  cruel  victors,  were  now  turned  to  skeleton-bones. 
But  not  far  off  there  were  now  brave  hearts  panting  to  strike  a  blow 
of  sublime  vengeance  ;  and  they  did  strike  it.  Kanares  and  his  brave 
companions  awaited  for  some  hours  the  favorable  change  of  the  wind 
which  was  to  be  expected  along  shore.  At  midnight  it  came  in  a 
fine,  strong  breeze  ;  and  like  two  birds  of  prey  stretching  the  wing  for 
a  swift  and  silent  swoop,  they  spread  their  sails,  and  under  the  mid- 
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night  darkness,  and  with  no  sound  but  of  the  rippling  waters  as  tlieir 
dark  keels  rushed  through  them,  they  bore  down  upon  the  enemy's 
fleet,  over  which  the  quiet  of  night  and  sleep  now  reigned.  Even  at 
that  hour  the  huge  black  hulls  and  high  masts  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
disclosed  themselves  enough  for  the  bruloteers  to  pick  their  objects 
of  attack. '  Pepines,  with  his  brig,  ran  up  to  the  line-of-battle  ship 
which  carried  the  flag  of  Reala  Bey  and  the  treasures  of  the  fleet, 
and  fastening  their  brig  to  her,  he  and  his  crew  set  fire  to  the  brulot 
and  betook  themselves  to  their  boat.  But  the  match  was  kindled  a 
little  too  soon  for  the  entire  success  of  the  effort.  The  flames  com- 
municated to  the  Turkish  ship,  but  she  was  able  to  clear  herself  from 
the  brulot,  which  floated  off  and  set  fire  to  a  two-decker,  which  was 
also  saved,  the  crews  of  the  Turkish  vessels  now  being  alive  to  the 
danger  that  had  come  among  them  \  but  the  Reala  Bey's  ship  was  so 
seriously  injured  as  finally  to  unfit  her  for  service.  Kanares  had  a 
more  complete  and  grand  success.  Boldly  dashing  up  to  the  high 
prow  of  the  Capidan  Pasha's  three-decker,  which  headed  the  enemy's 
fleet,  he  attached  his  brulot,  fired  the  train  at  the  proper  instant,  and 
by  the  time  the  Turks  had  begun  to  take  the  alarm,  he  and  his  brave 
men  leaped  into  the  boat  which  his  brig  had  towed  in,  and  joining 
his  companions  from  the  other  fire-ship,  they  were  soon  picked  up 
outside  of  the  enemy's  line  by  the  vessel  from  their  fleet  which  was 
to  watch  for  them.  And  now  ensued  a  scene  that  was  equally  terrible 
and  sublime.  Confusion  and  dismay  spread  through  the  great  ship 
as  she  became  effectually  fired,  and  Kanares  and  his  companions 
passed  off  under  her  poop,  shouting  exultingly  the  old  war-cry  of  the 
Byzantine  imperial  armies,  "  Victoiy  to  the  Cross."  The  flames  as 
they  spread  augmented  yet  more  and  more  the  wild  excitement. 
Cries  and  shrieks  filled  the  air.  Two  of  the  ship's  boats  as  they 
were  lowered  were  swamped  by  the  frantic  crowds  that  rushed  into 
them.  And  scarce  the  least  help  came  from  without,  for  the  flames 
enveloped  the  ship  ere  the  Turks  around  got  themselves  first  awake 
and  then  sufficiently  composed  to  render  any  aid  ;  and  by  that  time 
too  the  fire  of  the  burning  vessel  had  begun  to  set  off  her  guns,  which 
farther  deterred  the  approach  of  boats  from  the  fleet  or  the  shore. 
The  great  floating  arsenal  and  prison  —  for  it  was  both  of  these  just 
then  —  was  doomed  to  be  indeed  a  holocaust  of  retribution.  It 
might  seem  the  more  strikingly  so  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
captains  of  the  fl'eet  were  aboard  of  her,  having  come  to  share  in  that 
night's  grand  carousal ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Capidan 
Pasha  himself  shared  their  doom.  The  booming  at  intervals  of  the 
ship's  great  guns,  which  might  have  seemed  like  minute-guns  of  her 
funeral,  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene.  -  That  midnight  hour 
witnessed  in  the  roads  of  Scio  a  grand  panorama.  The  flames  of  the 
floating  and  burning  mass  threw  their  glare  over  the  waters  of  the 
strait,  the  shore  of  the  fated  isle,  and  even  the  opposite  headlands  of 
the  Asia-Minor  side.  The  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  which  is  directly 
distant  some  thirty  miles  or  more,  were  struck  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  a  degree  of  panic,  at  the  strange  light  which  that  night  threw 
itself  up  against  the  southwestern  sky,  till  about  two  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  19th  it  gleamed  up  as  with  a  sudden  flash  and  then 
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subsided,  a  deep,  dull  sound  being  heard  in  the  distance.  This  was 
the  explosion  —  most  terrific  to  those  who  were  present  —  of  the 
magazine  of  the  burning  flagship,  which  took  place  at  that  hour  and 
wound  up  the  scene.  Kara  Ali  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  A 
launch  had  been  lowered  for  him,  and  he  was  just  seating  himself  in 
it  when  a  mast,  falling  overboard,  struck  him  and  sank'  the  boat. 
Some  good  swimmers  bore  the  bruised  and  dying  Pasha  to  the  shore  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  impressive  coincidences  of  history  that  the  Otto- 
man commander-in-chief  should  be  made  a  victim  just  there,  for, 
Kara  Ali  reaching  the  beach,  expired  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Sciote  hostages  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  the  Sciotes  generally 
having  taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  had  been  inhumanly  slaugh- 
tered after  the  landing  of  the  rash  Greek  invaders  from  Samos. 
Many  a  Turkish  corpse  now  floated  too  in  the  very  waters  where  the 
bodies  of  many  of  them  and  other  Sciote  victims  had  been  thrown. 
A  spectator  might,  that  night  of  the  iSth-igth,  have  been  struck  with 
one  feature  of  the  awful  scene.  This  was  the  half  fallen  walls  of  the 
city  and  Campus  dwellings,  which  had  now  stood  in  their  melancholy 
desolation  for  two  months,  but  at  this  midnight  hour  were  clearly 
displayed  in  the  light  thrown  for  miles  around  from  the  burning  ship. 
Those  silent  and  desolate  walls  seemed  to  gaze  on  the  blazing  hull 
where  many  of  those  who  had  carried  fire  and  slaughter  through  them 
were  meeting  their  fate  by  fire  itself ;  and  fancy  might  even  have  pic- 
tured the  skeleton  forms,  which  now  were  the  only  inhabitants  left  of 
those  once  stately  and  beautiful  city  and  semi-rural  abodes,  as  glaring 
with  a  ghostly  joy  of  vengeance  on  the  doom  of  so  many  of  the  incar- 
nate fiends  that  had  strewed  them  as  corpses  and  bleaching  bones 
through  the  once  so  fair  premises  of  which  they  had  been  the  lords. 

Winding  up  of  the  Scene. 

Out  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  human  beings  on  board  the 
Admiral's  ship,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
escaped  her  fate.  If  our  sentiment  of  vindictive  justice  prevents  us 
from  commiserating  the  monster  slaughterers  and  violators  who 
perished  that  night,  our  pity  might  seem  to  be  due  to  the  captives 
from  the  island  that  were  on  board  there  too,  and  they  were  numerous. 
But  no  \  a  watery  or  even  a  fiery  death  was  rather  a  deliverance  from 
a  fate  worse  than  death,  whose  horrors  had  already  begun  to  come 
upon  them  in  the  worst  conceivable  forms ;  for  many  of  them  were 
from  the  most  refined  families  and  opulent  homes  of  Scio,  and  the 
mind  finds  a  degree  of  relief  in  the  thought  of  the  quick  deliverance 
which  the  catastrophe  brought  upon  them  by  their  own  countrjmien 
gave  these  poor  victims  of  barbarian  violence  —  a  deliverance  which 
perhaps  many  of  them  would  have  been  prepared  to  hail. 

There  were  other  spectators  of  that  night-scene'  beside  those  near 
at  hand.  From  their  place  of  retreat  in  the  offing,  which  the  band 
from  the  fire-ships  had  all  safely  reached,  Kanares  and  his  com- 
panions, and  all  eyes  on  the  Greek  vessels  lying  off  that  end  of  the 
island,  had  gazed  eagerly  and  triumphantly  on  the  scene,  so  visible, 
in  the  roads  ;  and  if  the  Greek  squadrons  had  all  been  at  hand  that 
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morning,  and  Miaoules  had  been  possessed  of  an  efficient  supreme 
power,  he  could  have  annihilated  the  Sultan's  grand  naval  armament, 
for  the  consternation  and  confusion  that  spread  through  the  Turkish 
fleet  were  almost  beyond  description.  All  their  vessels  cut  their 
cables  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  some  through  the  northern, 
others  through  the  southern  channel.  It  seemed  to  need  only  that 
they  should  be  intercepted;  and  the  local  circumstances  were  favorable 
for  this,  as  they  had  to  make  their  way  out  of  a  strait  (between  the 
island  and  mainland)  which  was  altogether  of  some  thirty  miles' 
length.  But  the  Greek  vessels  were  scattered  in  different  squadrons, 
so  as  to  prevent  prompt  co-operation,  and  their  admiral-in-chief  had 
little  power  to  operate  this  at  any  time.  We  see  in  this  case  the 
deplorable  effects  of  a  kind  of  fatuity  of  ill-management  in  the  want 
of  proper  headship  and  unity,  which  seemed  on  other  occasions  that 
we  have  noticed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  contrast  to  the  daring  energy 
which  the  Greek  seamen  so  often  and  so  nobly  displayed. 

The  confusion  and  terror  on  shore  produced  by  the  night-scene 
was  hardly  less  than  the  panic  that  struck  the  Ottoman  fleet.  When 
the  Pasha's  vessel  blew  up,  the  Turks  on  shore  set  up  a  loud  wail, 
and  many  of  them  bowed  their  bodies  to  the  earth.  Abdi  Pasha,  the 
new  commandant  of  the  island  garrison,  watched  till  day  by  the  body 
of  the  Capidan  Pasha,  which  was  solemnly  interred  before  noon. 
This  ceremony,  with  perhaps  the  sight  of  other  bodies  of  the  inmates 
of  the  doomed  ship  thrown  upon  the  beach,  now  kindled  the  breasts 
of  the  Moslems  with  other  passions  than  those  of  fear  and  alarm. 
Thousands  of  them,  breaking  over  all  bounds  of  control,  rushed  forth 
to  the  mastic-villages,  all  that  was  left  of  living  Scio;  slaughtered  all 
the  inhabitants  that  had  lingered  there  under  the  Pasha's  protection, 
and  the  island  now  became  a  complete  desert,  presenting  the  most 
terrible  picture  of  all  modern  history  of  the  horrors  of  barbarian 
warfare;  for,  as  stated  in  a  former  number  of  these  sketches,  it  is 
reckoned  that  after  this  last  outbreak  not  over  eighteen  hundred 
"  Christian  "  inhabitants  were  left  on  Scio  out  of  a  population  which 
at  a  reduced  estimate  we  may  put  at  eighty  thousand. 

The  Results. 

Too  tardily,  on  the  21st,  the  Greeks  followed  up  the  advantage  of 
the  coup-de-7nain  of  the  iSth-igth  by  pursuing  their  fugitive  enemies, 
and  watching  the  opportunity  for  another  stroke  of  the  same  sort ; 
but  they  were  baffled  by  the  weather,  and  put  back  to  Psara.  Thence 
setting  sail  with  a  fleet  that  mustered  from  the  three  neighboring  bel- 
ligerent islands  sixty-two  vessels  (of  the  sort  they  brought  into  service), 
they  made  a  most  useless  cruise  to  Scio,  sweeping  through  the  channel 
and  exchanging  some  hundreds  of  cannon-shot  with  the  castle,  with 
almost  no  effect,  and  thence  returned  a  second  time  to  Psara,  where 
they  lay  till  the  5th  of  July.  AVhen  they  sailed  again  and  sought  the 
enemy  at  Tenedos,  they  found  that  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  had  taken 
refuge  within  the  Dardanelles.  Thus  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  inef- 
ficiency and  folly  seemed  to  mingle  strangely  with  deeds  of  splendid 
adventure  and  heroism.     Some  more  of  these  brilliant  compensations 
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we  shall  hereafter  see.  Nor  was  the  bold  stroke  of  Kanares  and  his 
companions  without  some  practical  and  important  results.  Beside 
the  destruction  of  the  leading  vessel  of  the  Turkish  fleet  and  the 
damage  done  to  one  or  two  others,  the  journal  kept  by  Tombazes  on 
board  the  Hydriote  squadron  states  that  a  Turkish  frigate  was  lost 
through  some  cause  in  the  flight  of  that  night,  which  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  casualties  of  the  affair.  But  it  animated  anew  the  s^Dirits 
of  all  the  Greeks  in  their  desperate  and  now  darkening  struggle.  A 
proud  day  it  was  for  gallant  little  Psara  when  Kanares  and  his  brulot 
crew  entered  the  harbor  on  their  return,  and  amid  the  firing  of  cannon, 
the  waving  of  flags,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  joyful  acclamations, 
walked  with  their  shoes  off,  and  with  solemn  silence  on  their  part,  to 
one  of  the  churches  to  join  in  an  office  of  thanksgiving  for  their  safety 
and  success  in  their  late  glorious  enterprise.  The  inspiring  effect  on 
the  Greek  people  of  the  islands  and  other  parts  found  a  counterpart 
in  the  terror  struck  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies  ;  and  once  more, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  Greeks  were  for  a  brief  period 
masters  of  the  JEgaean. 

Miaoules  has  been  introduced  to  us  as  the  future  leader  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  three  islands.  Subsequent  events,  of  which  we 
may  see  something  at  another  time,  showed  him  not  unworthy  of  that 
station  and  of  the  honor  which  in  the  memory  of  Greece  surrounds 
his  name.  Both  he  and  Kanares  were  to  wear  other  laurels  beside 
those  which  they  had  now  won.  But  the  exploits  of  these  two  men 
already  narrated,  not  to  speak  of  the  deeds  of  some  of  their  brave 
comrades,  are  enough  to  show  that  modern  Greece  can  point  to 
examples  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  her  sons  not  at  all  surpassed  by 
any  of  those  that  crowned  her  ancient  mother  with  glory,  and  that 
the  Greeks  who  so  gallantly  assailed  the  Moslems  in  the  straits  of 
Scio  and  Mytilene  are  far  from  being,  as  is  so  unjustly  and  cruelly 
represented  in  many  quarters,  mere  nominal  and  debased  descendants 
of  those  who  so  gloriously  met  the  barbarian  naval  power  in  the  strait 
of  Salamis. 

L. 
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SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL  remarks,  in  his  memoir  of  Baily,  that 
"  there  are  two  branches  of  research  in  physical  astronomy  which 
task  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  art,  the  delicacy  of  manipulation  and 
the  perseverance  of  the  inquirer  —  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  and 
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the  density  of  the  earth.  In  both  an  immense  object  has  to  be  seized 
by  the  smallest  conceivable  handle.  But,  of  the  two  problems,  the 
latter  is  probably  that  which  throws  the  greater  burden  on  the  inquirer, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  a  series  of  observations  to  be  carried  on 
under  well-ascertained  circumstances  and  known  laws,  but  a  course  of 
experiments  to  be  entered  on  for  eliminating  or  controlling  influences 
which  war  against  success  in  every  part  of  the  process,  and  where 
every  element,  nay  even  the  elementary  powers  of  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  the  molecular  movements  of  the  air,  the  varj'ing  elasticity 
of  the  fibres,  and  a  host  of  ill-understood  disturbing  causes,  set  them- 
selves in  opposing  array  in  their  most  recondite  and  unexpected  forms 
of  interference."  He  declares  that  the  most  delicate  and  refined  of 
other  experiments  are  to  to  be  regarded  as  scarcely  more  than  an  ele- 
mentary initiation  into  the  extreme  minuteness  necessary  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
which  is  far  from  being  exaggerated  by  the  eminent  astronomer,  does 
not  lie  in  its  theory,  but  as  he  intimates,  in  the  details  of  its  practical 
solution.  Could  we  discover  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  body  A  of 
known  mass  upon  a  small  body  B  at  a  measured  distance  from  A's 
centre  of  attraction,  we  could  immediately  compute,  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  attraction  which  A  would  exert  on  B  were  the  two 
separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Now  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  upon  B  at  this  same  distance  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  B.  Whence  it  follows  at  once  that  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  earth  bears  to  the  known  quantity  of  matter  in  A  the  same  ratio 
which  the  weight  of  B  bears  to  the  computed  attraction  of  A  upon  it. 
The  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth,  divided  by  its  known  volume, 
gives  its  mean  density.  The  embarrassments  mentioned  by  Herschel 
are  met  with  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  almost  evanescent  attraction 
of  A  upon  B. 

To  select  a  mountain  mass  for  A,  as  did  Maskelyne,  Carlini  and 
others,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  attraction,  involves  the  observer  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  structure  of  the  mountain,  and  therefore  also  as 
to  its  real  mass  and  centre  of  attraction.  Error  committed  here  (and  it 
appears  to  be  inevitable)  will  be  multiplied  in  the  result  by  the  number 
of  times  the  mass  of  the  earth  contains  that  of  the  mountain. 

On  the  other  hand,  tJie  attempt  to  escape  this  uncertainty  by  actually 
fabricating  the  body  A,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  figure  and  mass,  obliges 
the  experimenter  to  employ  so  small  a  quantity  of  matter  that  its 
action  on  B  becomes  inexpressibly  difficult  to  detect.  This  difficulty, 
however,  does  not  prove  to  be  insuperable.  By  attaching  two  small 
metallic  balls,  of  equal  weight,  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  light  hori- 
zontal rod  suspended  by  a  long  and  delicate  wire  firmly  clamped  at 
the  top,  a  "torsion  pendulum  or  balance"  is  constructed  of  a  sensi- 
bility quite  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  experiment.  When  the  light 
rod  is  displaced  in  its  horizontal  plane,  the  slender  wire  is  slightly 
twisted,  and  the  rod  slowly  vibrates  by  the  feeble  force  of  torsion. 
One  of  these  pendulums  took  seven  minutes  to  make  one  swing.  An 
extremely  slight  attraction  on  the  balls  at  the  end  of  the  rod  will  there- 
fore produce  a  visible  displacement  of  it.  By  employing  two  A's  to 
co-operate  by  acting  simultaneously  on  the  balls  at  opposite  ends  of 
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the  rod,  the  effect  maybe  doubled  ;  while  by  giving  the  table  on  which 
the  A's  rest  a  half-turn,  they  can  be  brought  into  positions  to  attract  the 
pendulum  the  opposite  way.  From  these  various  effects  the-  attraction 
of  A  on  B  may  be  satisfactorily  estimated.  Up  to  the  last  year,  by 
far  the  most  laborious  and  scrupulously  accurate  repetition  of  this  ex- 
periment (known  as  "  the  Cavendish  Experiment,"  and  for  the  reasons 
hinted  at  believed  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  Maskelyne  or  mountain 
method),  was  that  begun  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  1837  and  brought  to  a  close 
in  1842,  after  five  years  of  incessant  toil.  With  a  noble  loyalty  to 
truth  Mr.  Baily  rejected  the  work  of  eighteen  months,  because  the 
discrepancy  of  its  results  was  greater  than  he  felt  at  liberty  to  admit. 
When  at  last  he  reported  to  the  Society  as  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
2153  experiments,  so  harmonious  as  to  satisfy  even  his  fastidious  de- 
mands, that  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  was  5.67,  or  that 
it  contained  5!  as  much  matter  as  it  would  if  it  were  composed  of 
water,  it  was  felt  by  scientific  men  generally  that  the  question  was 
settled.  Herschel  said  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  this,  our 
planet,  was,  in  all  human  probability,  quite  as  well  determined  as  that 
of  an  ordinary  hand-specimen  in  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  Recent 
events  seem  to  show  that  this  confidence  was  misplaced,  and  that  we 
have  in  Mr.  Baily's  conscientious  and  masterly  work  but  another  proof 
that  our  knowledge  of  physical  truth  is,  and  will  doubtless  remain, 
approximative  only.  The  best  results  of  one  generation  furnish  only 
a  vantage-ground  whence  its  successors  may  come  still  closer  to  the 
tantalising  reality.  Our  most  careful  measurements  and  statements 
end  in  a  selvage  of  uncertainty.  In  this  fringe  of  error  lie  the  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  and  the  possibility  of  future  discoveries.  The 
Cavendish  Experiment  is  now  in  process  of  repetition  in  one  of  the 
cellars  of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris  by  Messrs.  Cornu  and  Bailie, 
under  conditions  which  promise  still  better  results  than  were  reached 
by  the  English  astronomer.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  main  experiment, 
these  gentlemen  have  made  a  profound  and  detailed  study  of  the 
torsion  pendulum  itself,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  best  conditions  of  its 
sensibility  and  precision,  and  either  to  eliminate  or  discover  tl\e  law 
of,  so  as  to  allow  for,  the  disturbing  influences  to  which  it  is  subject. 
Thus  they  have  found  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  such  slow 
motions  is,  in  a  sufficiently  large  space,  proportional  simply  to  the 
velocity.  By  an  ingenious  change  in  the  form  of  the  horizontal  rod  of 
the  pendulum,  they  secure  a  considerable  reduction  of  this  resistance, 
so  that  the  vibrations  are  longer  maintained.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Baily  employed  for  his  masses  A,  two  huge  globes  of  lead  weighing 
421  lbs.  each,  which  had  frequently  to  be  given  half  a  turn,  involving 
some  unavoidable  tremors  in  starting  and  stopping  them.  The  French- 
men use  smooth  hollow  iron  spheres,  a  little  over  four  inches  in 
diameter.  One  of  them  was  filled  with  mercury,,which  could  at  will 
be  transferred  by  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  other  sphere,  so  as  to 
reverse  the  attraction,  without  shocks  or  tremors.  They  have  greatly 
reduced  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  without  diminishing,  as  they 
prove,  the  effect  on  the  pendulum.  Baily  used  a  brass  rod  for  the  hori- 
zontal bar  of  his  torsion  pendulum,  thus  incurring,  as  they  point  out,  a 
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serious  and  constant  error.  The  latter  substitute  for  this  a  thin  tube 
of  Aluminum,  which  possesses  both  lightness  and  strength.  They 
eliminate  electric  disturbances  by  making  their  entire  apparatus  of 
metal,  and  connecting  it  electrically  with  the  earth.  In  fine,  they 
employ  an  electric  recording  apparatus,  by  which  the  oscillating  pen- 
dulum registers  with  fidelity  its  own  motions  and  relieves  the  observer 
of  this  onerous  task.  They  have  made  a  provisional  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  arranged  in  two  groups  —  one 
made  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1872  and  the  other  during  the  follow- 
ing autumn  and  winter,  when  they  were  somewhat  interrupted  by  the 
presence  of  the  boys  in  the  school-rooms  above.  The  summer  experi- 
ments gave  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  5.56,  while  the  winter 
experiments  gave  5.50,  the  former  being  the  more  accurate.  The  ex- 
periments are  still  in  progress,  and  the  final  result  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

Mr.  William  Crookes,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Thallium,  and 
editor  of  the  Chemical  News  and  of  the  Quarterly  jfourtial  of  Science, 
believes  that  he  has  obtained  results  which  invalidate  the  very  theory 
of  the  Cavendish  Experiment.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  (of  which  only  a  miserably  unsatisfactory 
abstract  has  been  printed)  he  describes  some  experiments  on  the  action 
of  hot  bodies,  in  air  and  in  a  vacuum,  upon  a  delicately  suspended 
torsion  pendulum,  made  of  a  straw,  carrying  pith-balls  at  its  ends,  the 
pendulum  being  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  connected  with  a  Sprengel 
air-pump.  He  found  that  when  the  air  in  the  case  was  reduced  to  ^-g-^rth 
of  the  density  of  ordinary  air,  there  was  energetic  repulsion  between 
the  hot  body  and  the  pith-ball,  and  that  even  the  approach  of  the 
finger  drove  the  ball  to  its  extreme  limit  of  vibration,  while  a  piece  of 
ice  produced  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  He  found  that  in  the  air  the 
hot  body  attracted  the  pendulum,  the  action  diminishing  as  the  rare- 
faction proceeded,  and  vanishing  at  a  critical  stage  of  exhaustion. 
Upon  pushing  the  vacuum  still  further,  a  repulsion  appeared,  which 
became  strikingly  forcible  when  the  vacuum  was  improved  by  chemical 
means.  He  next  concentrated  the  Sufi's  rays  upon  his  pith-hall  in  vacuo, 
and  got  a  repulsion  so  strotig^s  to  endanger  the  apparatus.  Mr.  Crookes 
next  attempted  to  repeat  Cavendish's  experiment  and  believed  that  he 
obtained  these  results.  A  heavy"  metallic  mass  A,  brought  near  a 
delicately-suspended  light  ball  B,  in  air  of  ordinary  density,  repels  B 
if  it  is  colder  than  B,  and  attracts  B  if  it  is  hotter  than  B.  When  B  is 
in  a  vacuum,  A  attracts  B  if  colder  than  B,  and  repels  B  if  it  is  warmer 
than  B.  He  declares  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  distinct  evidence 
of  an  independent  attraction  (not  involving  heat)  between  the  two 
bodies  ;  but  he  thinks  that  experiments,  carefully  made  at  that  critical 
stage  of  rarefaction  at  which  the  effect  of  heat  seemed  to  be  nil,  would 
decide  whether  the  bodies  gravitated  toward  one  another  or  not.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  statements  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  the  Caven- 
dish Experiment,  for  even  slight  differences  of  temperature  between  A 
and  B  exert,  according  to  this  gentleman,  a  strong  influence  on  their 
mutual  action.  In  this  controversy  the  odds,  we  must  assert,  are 
greatly  against  I\Ir.  Crookes.  The  Cavendish  Experiment  has  been 
tried  under  a  variety  of  external  conditions  by  several  of   the  most 
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skilful  and  competent  philosophers  of  this  century,  with  closely  con- 
cordant results,  when  carefully  compared.  The  mountain  experiments, 
though  less  reliable,  lead  to  conclusions,  on  the  whole,  not  incompatible 
with,  but  confirmatory  of  the  former,  while  the  average  of  all  the 
determinations  is  almost  exactly  Cornu's  result.  It  will  require  evi- 
dence of  the  most  unequivocal  character  to  reverse  their  conclusions 
and  explode  the  doctrine  on  which  they  are  built.  Yet  if  Mr.  Crookes 
can  furnish  such  evidence,  scientific  men  will  cordially  and  thankfully 
receive  it.  Meanwhile  his  apparent  detection  of  a  powerful  repellent 
action  between  a  hot  body  and  a  cold  one  in  vacuo,  will  attract 
attention,  from  its  connection  with  Faye's  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
comets'  tails. 

In  somewhat  suspicious  connection  with  these  reputed  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Crookes's,  is  the  appearance  of  an  article  from  his  pen  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Quarterly  jfonrnal  of  Science^  in  which  lie  gives 
an  account  of  his  researches,  during  the  last  four  years,  into  the 
phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  In  these  the  same  poor  old  law  of  gravi- 
tation again  gets  roughly  handled.  Mr.  Crookes  avers  that  he  has 
seen  very  heavy  bodies,  without  apparent  cause,  quiver,  twist  and  even 
float  about  the  room.  He  has  seen  a  pendulum,  hermetically  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case  cemented  to  the  wall,  set  in  motion  by  the  same  in- 
fluence. He  has  seen  a  luminous  cloud  hover  over  a  heliotrope,  break 
off  a  sprig  and  convey  it  to  a  lady.  He  has  seen  such  luminous  clouds 
gather  into  the  shape  of  a  perfect  fleshly  hand,  belonging  to  no  visible 
bod)'.  He  has  grasped  the  hand,  and  found  it  sometimes  icy  cold 
and  dead,  and  at  other  times  warm  and  friendly  in  its  pressure,  but 
when  he  attempted  to  detain  it,  it  melted  away  into  vapor  and  so 
eluded  his  grasp  !  All  these  things,  and  hundreds  more,  he  has  seen 
in  his  own  house,  often  in  broad  daylight  and  under  circumstances 
which  absolutely  precluded  trickery  or  legerdemain  !  He  announces 
that  he  will  at  an  early  day  present  his  own  theory  of  these  marvels 
in  a  volume  which  he  is  now  preparing  for  publication.  Our  fears  for 
the  Cavendish  Experiment  we  must  confess  are  considerably  abated. 
It  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  Mr.  Crookes  or 
anybody  else  proves  or  fails  to  prove,  the  great  laws  of  inter-planetary 
and  inter-stellar  gravitation,  as  operating  between  the  great  cosmical 
units,  are  irreversibly  settled.  They  are  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
dynamical  consequences  of  the  known  motions  of  these  bodies.  They 
are  established  truths,  and  not  theories  susceptible  of  improvement 
or  liable  to  refutation,  Dr.  Tyndall  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

F.  H.  S. 
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The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  A  Corifessio?t  by  David  Fnedrich 
Strauss.  Authorised  Translation  by  Mathilde  Blind.  New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

THE  rapid  sale  of  this  work,  which  ran  to  a  fourth  edition  in 
about  three  months  (the  translation  before  us  is  from  the 
sixth),  and  the  vehement  comments  made  upon  it  by  the  press,  might 
at  first  excite  some  surprise  in  the  reader,  who,  if  he  have  watched 
the  movements  and  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  will  find  in  it  little 
or  nothing  new,  and  no  reasoning  more  cogent  than  has  already  been 
advanced  on  the  skeptical  side.  Yet  in  some  sense  it  may  be  called 
an  epochal  book  —  it  marks  a  highly  interesting  point  in  speculation, 
and  it  sums  up  and  gathers  into  a  tangible  form  the  chief  features  of 
belief,  or  non-belief,  of  a  very  considerable  and  increasing  number  of 
intelligent  thinkers,  some  of  them  indeed  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect, touching  the  momentous  que-stions  of  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  God,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  Him  in  this  life  and  after 
this  life.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  whether  we  agree  or  differ,  a  lucid 
and  dispassionate  statement  is  of  the  highest  value. 

It  is  very  common  in  these  days  to  hear  science  and  theology 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  naturally  antagonistic  ;  and  yet  no  error 
could  be  greater.  Science  deals  with  the  relations  of  all  parts  of  the 
apprehensible  universe,  man  included,  to  each  other :  theology  deals 
with  the  relations  of  the  universe,  man  included,  to  God.  Thus 
though  the  circles  are  otherwise  different,  they  both,  by  reason  of  his 
dual  nature,  coincide  in  man.  And  as  the  object  of  sincere  science 
is,  not  to  maintain  this  doctrine  or  that,  but  to  find  out  the  assured 
truth  in  its  sphere,  so  also  is  an  unswerving  desire  to  know  the  truth,. 
a  characteristic  of  a  sincere  theology.  Because  on  some  points  the 
advance  of  science  has  caused  theologians  to  reject  dogmas  or  beliefs 
that  they  once  held,  and  will  probably  cause  them  to  reject  more,  this 
is  no  triumph  of  science  over  theology,  but  a  voluntary  correction,  by 
the  theologians  themselves,  of  what  they  now  discover  to  have  been 
errors  of  belief.  The  truth  cannot  be  triumphed  over ;  and  error  no 
sane  man  wishes  to  hold.  Science  has  herself  rejected  many  doctrines 
which  she  once  taught,  as  the  phlogiston-theory,  which  vanished  at  the 
touch  of  Lavoisier's  balance,  and  the  notion  of  caloric,  which  has 
given  jDlace,  for  the  time  being,  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat.  But 
we  do  not  call  these  steps  in  advance  toward  truth,  defeats  of  science, 
but  victories.  Even  that  Church  which  clings  most  firmly  to  authority, 
has  seen  the  advantage  of  provisional  hypotheses  in  religious  matters, 
in  the  case  of  those  statements  of  doctrine  or  fact  which  are  neither 
affirmed  nor  denied,  but  left  for  future  determination.  To  the  just 
critic  all  sincere  attempts  to  find  out  truth  or  to  overthrow  error  are 
worthy  of  impartial  study  as  a  part  of  the  intellectual  movement  of  his 
24 
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time,  which  it  is  his  business  to  understand,  even  though  he  may  wholly 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  reached,  and  may  believe  their  tenden- 
cies hurtful  to  society. 

The  book  before  us,  though  nominally  divided  into  three  parts,  with 
an  appendix,  substantially  consists  of  only  two :  a  statement  of  the 
author's  position  on  the  destructive  and  on  the  constructive  side.  In 
the  one  he  shows  why  he  does  not  hold  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Christianity  ;  and  in  the  other,  what  views  in  regard  to  the  great 
questions  discussed  he  does  hold,  which  he  thinks  may  be  called  a 
religion. 

In  the  destructive  part  (to  state  the  case  from  his  position)  he  re- 
jects the  articles  of  Christian  faith  because  as  matters  of  historical 
fact,  he  finds  them,  upon  searching  analysis,  to  be  unsupported  by  that 
weight  and  agreement  of  evidence  which  must  be  required  to  confirm 
statements  so  contrary  to  human  experience.  Were  precisely  the  same 
evidence  brought  to  confirm  the  incredible  stories  concerning,  say, 
some  Islamite  saint,  we  should  instantly  reject  them  ;  and  we  cannot, 
without  assuming  the  very  matter  to  be  proved,  distinguish  and  say 
that  in  the  case  of  Christianity  we  must  not  apply  the  same  tests  to  the 
evidence  that  we  are  bound  to  use  elsewhere.  Again  he  holds  that 
as  Christian  faith  and  morality  are  inextricably  entwined  with  Jewish 
faith  and  morality  —  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  —  both  must 
stand  or  fall  together;  and  that  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  much  error  in  statements  of  fact,  and  much  that  is  to 
be  condemned  in  matters  of  morals,  the  claim  that  is  made  for  it  of 
divine  inspiration  must  fall  to  the  ground.  So  with  regard  to  the  link 
between  the  two ;  the  Messianic  prophecies :  these  he  shows  to  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  utterances  with  a  ver)-  different  original  mean- 
ing, which  the  ingenuit}'  of  the  Jewish  expositors,  once  possessed  by 
the  Messianic  idea,  twisted  to  a  significance  which  the  author  never 
dreamed  of,  and  which  again  were  seized  upon  by  the  early  Christians 
and  the  traditions  of  Christ's  life  warped  to  fit  them.  Not  inten- 
tionally warped  ;  but  it  being  a  fixed  belief  that  Christ  must  have  done 
the  things  that  were  expected  of  him,  "  that  the  Scriptures  might  be 
fulfilled,"  there  readily  came  into  men's  minds  the  conviction  that  he 
had  done  them.  Thus,  to  his  thinking,  the  historical  evidence  every- 
where breaks  down  as  soon  as  the  strain  of  critical  analysis  is  put 
upon  it. 

But  on  looking  around  he  finds  a  multitude  of  religions,  or  state- 
ments of  the  relations  between  man  and  God,  of  which  Christianity 
is  only  one  ;  most  of  which  it  resembles  in  a  few  leading  points,  and 
some  very  closely.  These  have  all  sprung  from  the  primary  charac- 
teristics of  man's  nature,  his  needs,  his  hopes,  his  fears  ;  his  recogni- 
tion, or  imagination,  of  a  Power  or  Powers  superior  to  himself,  whom 
he  desires  to  propitiate  ;  his  innate  sense,  clearer  or  obscurer,  of 
wrong  and  right ;  and  his  hope,  which  becomes  belief,  of  a  continua- 
tion of  existence  after  physical  death.  While  admitting  a  difference 
in  degree  between  Christianity  and  these  faiths,  the  author  refuses  to 
admit  any  such  radical  difference  in  kind  as  to  justify  the  seeker  of 
truth  in  condemning  all  but  one  as  false,  and  pronouncing  it  wholly 
true,  or  in  denying  the  validity  of  the  arguments  in  one  case  which  he 
isreadj  to  apply  in  all  the  others. 
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Finally  he  surveys  the  ground  taken  by  those  who,  like  Schleier- 
macher,  were  willing  to  give  up  much  of  the  historical  ground,  and 
some  of  the  leading  dogmas  of  Christianity,  and  yet  wished  to  preserve 
it  as  a  religion.  But  here  the  author  is  quite  at  one  with  St.  Paul, 
and  shows  that  if  Ohrist  was  not  more  than  man,  and  was  not  mirac- 
ulously attested  to  be  more,  he  cannot  be  an  object  of  worship,  and 
any  religioji  (as  distinct  from  a  moral  system)  founded  upon  him  must 
fail  —  that  if  Christ  is  not  risen,  our  faith  and  our  hope  are  vain. 

Of  the  immortality  and  even  existence  of  the  soul  he  finds  no  evi- 
dence beyond  the  passionate  desire  of  man  for  a  continued  existence, 
and  the  unscientific  interpretation  of  certain  phenomena.  What  we 
call  the  spirit — the  thinking  faculty  —  he  finds  indissolubly  linked  to 
the  material  body  ;  with  that  it  developes,  with  that  it  flourishes,  with 
that  it  is  diseased  or  languishes  ;  with  the  cessation  of  corporeal 
functions  its  manifestations  cease,  so  why  should  he  hesitate  to  say, 
with  the  body  it  dies  ?  And  to  those  that  deny  that  thought  and  feel- 
ing are  mere  phenomena  of  matter,  he  replies  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  them.  Moreover,  animals  have  reason,  imagination,  memory, 
will,  emotions,  differing  in  degree  only  from  man  ;  and  if  we  on  the 
strength  of  these  accord  an  immortal  soul  to  the  savage,  we  must 
grant  it  to  the  dog ;  and  if  to  the  dog,  we  must  grant  it  to  the  oyster, 
since  no  man  can  draw  the  line. 

We  have  thus  given  a  general  glance  at  the  first  or  destructive  part 
of  the  author's  "confession."  It  does  not  present  itself  precisely  as 
an  argument,  but  as  a  statement  of  the  grounds  which  compel  him  and 
those  who  think  with  him,  to  say  that  they  are  not  Christians.  What- 
ever weight  we  may  attach  to  them,  we  cannot  refuse  the  statement 
the  praise  of  being  perfectly  candid,  clear,  and  temperate  in  tone. 
But  the  second  or  constructive  part,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  he  has  some  kind  of  a  religion,  and  what  that  religion  is,  is  very  far 
from  being  equally  satisfactoiy.  Rejecting  a  personal  Deity,  and  de- 
nying the^  continuance  of  personal  existence  after  death,  he  yet  retains 
the  sentinient  of  absolute  dependence  ;  but  it  is  not  upon  a  God,  but 
upon  the  physical  imiverse,  which  he  calls  the  Cosmos.  But  here  he 
finds  himself  in  a  dilemma :  he  cannot  attribute  personality  to  this 
Cosmos,  since  that  would  be  merely  afiirming  a  personal  Deit'",  under 
another  name  ;  he  cannot  make  it  the  all-containing  Universal  Spirit, 
in  whom  all  things  have  their  being,  of  the  Pantheist,  since  having 
denied  the  existence  of  spirit  in  man,  he  cannot  logically  postulate  it 
elsewhere  ;  so  he  is  comjDelled  to  make  his  Cosmos  the  grand  total  of 
matter  and  forces.  Yet  here  he  feels  that  matter  and  forces,  be  they 
never  so  vast  and  energetic,  cannot  jDOSsibly  be  an  object  of  intelligent 
human  reverence,  much  less  of  worship.  A  mountain,  an  earthquake, 
a  planet,  a  sun,  may  impress  us  with  awe  at  a  bulk  and  might  so  far 
transcending  our  own  ;  but  we  know  that  this  feeling  is  but  illusive, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  masses  of  granite,  however  ponderous,  in 
flames  of  hydrogen,  however  fierce,  in  orbital  movements,  however 
swift,  nor  in  all  of  these  together,  in  which  we  can  recognise  the 
superior  or  equal  of  our  own  thinking  being,  and  to  which  we  can 
raise  our  hearts  in  worship,  .or  direct  our  thoughts  with  reverence. 
The  ethical  side  of  his  views  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unsatisfactory 
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than  the  religious.  If  there  be  no  God  to  please  or  offend,  no  heaven 
to  win  or  lose,  no  future  state  in  which  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  deeds, 
why  should  men  be  virtuous  ?  For  the  sake  of  Humanity,  he  ansv/ers, 
which  we  are  all  bound  to  help  in  its  progress  of  upward  development, 
and  will  be  benefited  by  our  virtuous  lives,  though  we  have  no  benefit 
from  them  ourselves.  But  humanity  is  not  a  person,  but  an  abstract 
conception  representing  a  series  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  is,  or 
will  be,  in  the  same  position  with  myself.  If  the  attempt  to  lead  a 
virtuous  life  for  the  brief  span  of  existence  before  I  drop  into  nothing- 
ness, profit  me  not,  how  can  it  profit  those  that  come  after  me,  who 
have  a  like  ephemeral  existence?  And  if  it  could,  why  am  I  bound 
to  sacrifice  for  them  the  little  pleasure  that  I  might  win  in  this  life, 
that  they  in  turn  may  sacrifice  themselves  for  others,  in  an  endless 
abnegation  that  works  good  to  none  ?  Duty,  the  one  point  by  which 
we  lay  direct  hold  upon  a  future  existence,  becomes  a  word  of  no 
meaning  ;  Virtue,  Justice,  and  Faith,  mere  empty  sounds,  and  Right 
and  Wrong  cease  to  have  any  distinction.  The  unbelieving  poet  has 
stated  this  more  honestly  than  the  creed-making  philosopher  — 

"One  girds  himself   to  serve  another 
Whose  father  was  the  dust,  his  mother 

The  little  dead  red  worm  therein  : 
They  find  no  fruit  of  things  they  cherish ; 
The  goodness  of  a  man  shall  perish, 

It  shall  be  one  thing  with  his  sin." 

This,  though  our  author  denies  it,  is  to  our  mind  assuredly  the  result 
of  his  doctrines.  If  they  were  but  the  speculations  of  a  melancholy 
German  pessimist,  they  might  be  of  little  importance  ;  but  there  is  nc 
denying  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  thought  of  the  time 
is  in  this  direction,  and  we  believe  that  tendency  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  outlook  would  be  a  sad  one,  did  we  not  know  that  it  can, 
at  the  most,  be  but  one  phase  of  intellectual  movement ;  that  an  age 
of  vehement  and  fearless  search  for  truth,  must  of  necessity  be  an  age 
of  doubt,  and  that,  let  the  night  be  ever  so  dark,  sooner  or  later  the 
sunrise  must  come.  W.  H.  B. 


Sea  Gift.     By  Edwin  W.  Fuller.     New  York  :  E.  J.  Hale  &  Son. 

Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  the 
author  in  novel-writing,  and  if  so,  we  see  promise  here  of  something 
better  to  come.  The  chief  defects  of  the  book  are  those  of  style  and 
proportion  —  an  occasional  attempt  to  say  a  good  thing  in  form  and 
phrase  elaborately  effective,  and  the  consequent  spoiling  of  the  good 
thing  ;  and  especially  the  occupation  of  too  enormous  a  proportion  of 
the  work,  about  four-fifths  in  fact,  with  the  delineation  of  the  school- 
boy, college  and  university  experiences  of  the  hero^  or  what  we  may 
call  his  calf-life,  which,  though  a  necessary  phase  in  human  evolution, 
is  not  altogether  charming  or  interesting  to  the  mature  mind. 

On  the  other  hand  its  merits  are  animation  of  narrative,  interest  in 
the  incidents,  several  graphic  sketches  of  character,  and  a  vein  of 
genuine  humor,  fresh  and  natural.  Anything  that  strikes  him  in  a 
humorous  light,  suggests  the  most  whimsical  fancies  j  and  we  have 
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rarely  met  with  anything  droller  than  his  boyish  conviction,  deduced 
from  dolorous  personal  experiences,  that  the  Spartans  combed  their 
hair  just  before  battle  in  order  to  work  themselves  into  an  adequate 
fury  and  contempt  of  life. 

If  the  author  will  accept  a  friendly  hint  from  us,  we  would  suggest 
that  he  will  find  the  habit  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade  not  hard  to 
acquire,  and  much  more  lucid  and  effective  than  the  most  ingenious 
paraphrase.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  much  better  to  say 
"brushing  my  hair"  than  "my  crinal  adjustment,"  the  "cow's  tail" 
than  "  the  vaccine  caudal "  ;  and  to  allude  to  the  Ghibelline  Dante  as 
"  the  great  Guelph,"  or  the  Hindu  Gitagovinda  as  "  that  passionate 
Persian  poem,"  is  likely  to  beget  some  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  W.  H.  B. 
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THE  Athenians  of  old  were  a  light  and  fickle  people,  constantly 
seeking  after  new  things,  and  soon  tired  of  the  old,  and  much 
disposed  to  make  novelty,  and  especially  successful  novelty,  the  standard 
of  merit.  A  winning  cause,  in  their  eyes,  seemed  generally  a  just  cause, 
or  at  least  a  cause  which  very  highly  commended  itself  to  Athenian  favor. 
And  this  was  never  more  the  case  than  at  the  time  when  the  power  of 
Philip  seemed  broadening  to  imperial  dimensions,  and  all  efforts  to  check 
nim  vain.  So  we  can  easily  imagine  how  strong  a  feeling  there  was  at 
Athens,  after  the  defeat  of  Chasronea,  in  favor  of  abandoning  delid  issues, 
overcoming  old  prejudices,  and  learning  that  broad  national  patriotism 
which,  flinging  to  the  Avinds  the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the  past, 
would  merge  Athenian,  Theban,  Spartan  autonomy  into  one  grand  Greek 
empire. 

But  though  neither  patriotism,  pride,  love  of  liberty,  nor  wisdom  was  left 
to  the  Athenians,  one  virtue  they  still  had  —  reverence  for  their  forefathers 
and  love  for  their  memory.  And  they  had,  moreover,  among  them  one 
man  in  whose  breast  the  flame  of  true  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty 
burned  as  brightly  as  it  ever  had  done  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  ;  and  he 
dared,  in  words  that  have  echoed  down  to  our  own  times,  to  tell  his 
countrymen  the  truth.  He  told  them  that  success  was  no  measure  of. 
justice  :  that  there  was  something  greater  than  success,  and  that  was 
Duty.  He  told  them  that  they  had  done  right  in  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom, though  their  dead  covered  the  fatal  field  of  Chaeronea,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  Macedonian  sarissa  already  lay  black  over  the  Acropolis. 
"  No,"  cried  he,  in  that  fiery  burst  that  thrills  us  to  this  day,  "you  did  not 
err  —  you  did  not  err,  Athenians,  in  taking  this  great  hazard  for  the 
liberty  of  your  country  —  no,  /  swear  it  by  those  ivho  fell  at  Marathon  P'' 
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And  at  those  words  one  would  think  that  even  to  the  light,  skeptical,  time- 
serving Athenians  this  transitory  world,  with  its  ephemeral  successes  and 
failures,  must  have  shrivelled  away  like  a  scroll  and  given  them  a  glimpse 
of  Eternity  beyond. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  lamp  of  Memory  burns  more  dimly  with  us  than 
it  did  with  the  Athenians,  and  yet  we  think  scarce  any  one  listened  to  the 
noble  appeals  that  were  made  at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Society,  without  feeling  the  thrill  that  followed  the  glowing 
words  of  Demosthenes.  Shall  we  honor  our  dead  who  gave  their  lives,  as 
they  at  least  believed,  to  defend  our  rights  and  our  liberties,  in  a  better 
way  than  by  strewing  flowers  —  by  doing  justice  to  their  memories  ?  Shall 
we  vindicate  the  survivors,  by  showing  the  world  why  they  took  up  arms, 
and  how  they  used  them,  and  what  has  befallen  since  they  laid  them  down  .'' 
Now  is  the  only  possible  time,  while  authentic  materials  can  be  had,  and 
those  yet  survive  wlio  can  tell  the  truth.  The  actors  in  those  events  are 
fast  passing  away,  documents  are  being  dispersed,  destroyed,  or  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  never  willingly  let  them  see  the  sun.  Memories 
weaken;  but  hostile  imaginations  only  grow  with  time.  We  are  called 
rebels  and  traitors,  and  to  prove  it  the  history  of  a  hundred  years  has  been 
falsified,  and  new  texts  furnished  to  school-books  :  cowards  they  have  not 
yet  called  us,  perhaps  reserving  that  epithet  and  its  evidence  for  tke  great 
celebration  of  1876.  In  1776  it  was  not  upon  the  men  of  the  South  that 
this  reproach  was  cast ;  but  the  soldiers  that  followed  Greene,  Smallwood, 
Marion,  have  had  those  that  cared  for  their  memories. 

And  what  is  asked  of  our  people  is  so  little,  and  yet  so  much.  All  we 
ask  is  that  all  who  approve  the  object  which  had  the  approbation  of  Lee,' 
will  join  the  Society  and  help  us  in  gathering  records,  in  publishing  truths  ; 
in  giving  faithful  accounts,  not  only  of  the  war,  but  of  the  South  as  it  now 
is  ;  its  development,  its  resources,  its  wants,  its  advantages  —  in  a  word,  in 
doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  people.  We  do 
not  propose  to  sit  disconsolate  among  the  ruins  of  the  past,  but  to  help  to 
build  up  the  ruins  into  a  fair  and  stately  structure.  And  while  we  strew 
violets  upon  the  graves  of  our  heroes,  we  will  not  forget  what  has  been 
said,  in  words  not  meant  indeed  for  us,  but  which  we  might  adopt  as  a 
motto : — 

"  Having  strewn  the  violets,  reap  the  corn, 

And  having  reaped  and  garnered,  bring  the  plough 
And  draw  new  furrows  'neath  the  healthy  morn, 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now." 
t  

We  wish  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  Society  that  the  papers  hitherto 
published  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  desired  and  intended,  for  the 
reason  that  the  immense  mass  of  material  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  takes  time  to  classify  and  arrange.  So  soon  as  it  has  been 
reduced  to  some  order,  large  instalments  will  be  given ;  and  we  can 
promise  our  readers  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  interest 
of  these  publications. 
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A   BRIEF   RETROSPECT. 


The  following  communication  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
Virginia's  most  gifted  sons.  It  is  published  to  exhibit  his  opinions  and 
those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Southern  people  upon  the  causes  which 
produced  the  late  civil  war.  He  at  least  was  not  one  of  those  who 
arrived  at  his  conclusions  through  a  desire  to  arouse  partisan  feelings 
or  to  nourish  political  aspirations.  He  was  animated  by  high  principle 
and  devotion  to  Virginia,  and  believing  in  her  sovereignty  and  right  to 
preserve  it,  he  occasionally  left  the  exj^loration  of  the  unbeaten  track 
of  science  which  he  was  illuminating  by  his  genius,  and  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  develop  the  causes  which  produced  political 
changes  and  gave  warning  of  the  ills  those  changes  engendered. 
This  is  the  character  of  the  accompanying  paper.  While  it  displays 
his  views,  it  may  evoke  commentaries  and  opinions  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  which  ought  also  to  be  published,  that  posterity  may 
rightfully  judge  upon  whom  the  responsibility  justly  rests.  Whatever 
that  judgment  may  be,  history  will  at  least  perpetuate  the  recollection 
of  his  character,  his  genius,  virtues  and  achievements. 


One  hundred  years  ago  we  were  thirteen  British  Colonies,  remon- 
strating and  disputing  with  the  mother  country  in  discontent.  After 
some  years  spent  in  fruitless '  complaints  against  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  towards  us,  the  Colonies  resolved  to  sever  their 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  that  they  might  be  first  independent, 
and  then  proceed  to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way.  At  the 
same  time  they  took  counsel  together  and  made  common  cause.  They 
declared  certain  truths  to  be  self-evident,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of 
every  people  to  alter  or  amend  their  forms  of  government  as  to  them 
may  seem  fit.  They  pronounced  this  right  to  be  an  inaUcnahle  right, 
and  declared  that  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  evinces 
a  design  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  reduce  a  people  to  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  //  is  theif  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment. In  support  of  these  declarations  thel^eople  of  that  day,  in  the 
persons  of  their  representatives,  pledging  themselves,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,  went  to  war,  and  in  the  support  of  their  cause 
appealed  to  Divine  Providence  for  protection.  Under  these  doctrines 
we  and  our  fathers  grew  up  ;  we  were  taught  to  regard  them  with  a 
reverence  almost  holy,  and  to  believe  in  them  with  quite  a  religious 
belief. 

In  the  war  that  ensued  the  Colonies  triumphed  ;  and  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  Great  Britain  acknowledged  each  one  of  her  revolted  Colonies 
to  be  a  natiofi,  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendent of  her,  of  each  other,  and  of  all  other  temporal  powers  what- 
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soever.  These  new-born  nations  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  —  thirteen  in  all. 

At  that  time  all  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  was 
a  wilderness.  All  that  part  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  called  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  out 
of  which  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota  have  since  been  carved,  belonged  to  Virginia. 
She  exercised  dominion  over  it,  and  in  her  resided  the  rights  of  undis- 
jxited  sovereignty.  These  thirteen  powers,  which  were  then  as  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  France  is  of  Spain,  or  Brazil  is  of  Peru,  or 
as  any  other  nation  can  be  of  another,  concluded  to  unite  and  form  a 
compact,  called  the  Constitution,  the  main  objects  of  which  were  to 
establish  justice,  secure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  and  promote  the  general  welfare.  To  this  end  they  estab- 
lished a  vicarious  government,  and  named  it  the  United  States.  The 
compact  had  for  its  corner-stone  the  aforementioned  inalienable  right.?,. 
With  the  assertion  of  these  precious  rights  —  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Virginians  —  fresh  upon  their  lips,  each  one  of  these 
thirteen  States,  signataries  to  this  compact,  delegated  to  this  new 
government  so  much  of  her  own  sovereign  powers  as  were  deemed 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects,  reserving  to  herself 
all  the  powers,  prerogatives  and  attributes  not  specifically  granted  or 
specially  enumerated.  Nevertheless,  Virginia,  through  abundant 
caution,  when  she  fixed  her  seal  to  this  Constitution,  did  so  with  the 
express  declaration,  in  behalf  of  her  people,  that  the  powers  granted 
under  it  might  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the  same  should  be  per- 
verted to  their  injury  or  oppression  ;  that  "  no  right  of  any  denomina- 
tion given  by  that  instrument  could  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained 
or  modified  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, acting  in  any  capacity ;  by  the  President,  or  any  department 
or  officer  of  the  United  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which 
power  is  given  for  those  purposes."  With  this  agreement,  with  a 
solemn  appeal  to  the  "  Searcher  of  all  hearts  "  for  the  purity  of  their 
intentions,  our  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  proceeded  to  accept  and  to  ratify  the  Constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  United  States.*  Thus  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington was  created. 

But  it  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  other  States  —  parties  to 
the  contract  —  had  acce-pted  by  their  act  of  signature  and  tacit  agree- 
ment the  conditions  which  Virginia  required  to  be  understood  as  the 
terms  on  which  she  accepted  the  Constitution  and  agreed  to  become 
one  of  the  United  States.  Thus  these  conditions  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  part  of  that  instrument  itself ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
of  law  and  a  principle  of  right  laid  down,  well  understood  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  that  if  in  a  compact  between  several  parties,  any 
one  of  them  be  permitted  to  enter  into  it  on  a  condition,  that  condition 
enures  alike  to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  purity  of   motive  and  singleness  of  purpose 

*Proceedinss  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  178S,  p.  28.     Code  of  Virginia,  i860. 
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which  moved  Virginia  to  become  one  of  the  United  States,  sectional 
interests  were  developed,  and  the  seeds  of  faction,  strife  and  discord 
appeared  in  the  very  Convention  which  adopted  the  Constitution.  At 
that  time  African  negroes  were  bought  and  sold,  and  held  in  slavery 
in  all  the  States.  They  had  been  brought  here  by  the  Crown  and 
forced  upon  Virginia  when  she  was  in  the  colonial  state,  in  spite  of 
her  oft-repeated  petitions  and  remonstrances  ;  and  now  since  she,  with 
others,  were  independent  and  masters  of  themselves,  they  desired  to 
put  an  end  forthwith  to  this  traffic.  To  this  the  North  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  her  people  were  extensively  engaged  in  kidnapping  in 
Africa  and  transporting  slaves  thence  for  sale  to  Southern  planters. 
They  had,  it  was  added,  such  interests  at  stake  in  this  business  that 
twenty  years  would  be  required  to  wind  it  up.  At  thajt  time  the  politi- 
cal balance  between  the  sections  was  equal ;  and  the  South,  to  pacify 
the  North,  agreed  that  the  new  government  should  have  no  power, 
until  after  twenty  years  should  have  elajDsed,  to  restrict  their  traffic  \ 
and  thus  the  North  gained  a  lease  and  a  right  to  fetch  slaves  from 
Africa  into  the  South  till  1808.  That  year,  one  of  Virginia's  own  sons 
being  President  of  the  United  States,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  a 
continuance  of  the  traffic,  and  declaring  the  further  prosecution  of  it 
piracy. 

Virginia  was  the  leader  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  her  sons 
were  the  master-spirits  of  it,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  For 
an  entire  generation  after  establishment  of  the  government  under  the 
Constitution,  four  of  her  sons  —  with  an  interregnum  of  only  four 
years  —  were  called,  one  after  the  other,  to  preside,  each  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  over  the  affairs  of  the  young  Republic  and  to  shape  its 
policy.  In  the  meantime,  Virginia  gave  to  the  new  government  the 
whole  of  her  Northwest  territory,  to  be  held  by  it  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  States  alike.  Under  the  wise  rule  of  her  illustrious 
sons  in  the  Presidential  chair,  the  Republic  grew  and  its  citizens 
flourished  and  prospered  as  no  people  had  ever  done. 

During  this  time,  the  African  slave-trade  having  ceased,  the  price 
of  negroes  rose  in  the  South ;  then  the  Northern  people  discovered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  sell  their  slaves  to  the  South  than  to  hold 
them  ;  whereupon  acts  of  so-called  emancipation  were  passed  in  the 
North.  They  were  prospective,  and  were  to  come  in  force  after  the 
lapse,  generally,  of  twenty  years,*  which  allowed  the  slaveholders 
among  them  ample  time  to  fetch  their  negroes  here  and  sell  them  to 
our  people.  This  many  of  them  did  ;  and  the  North  got  rid  of  her 
slaves  for  value  received,  rather  than  through  any  real  desire  to  set 
her  bondmen  free. 

About  this  time  also  Missouri  —  into  which  the  early  settlers  had 
carried  their  slaves  —  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
The  North  opposed  it,  on  the  grounds  that  slavery  existed  there.  The 
South  appealed  to  the  Constitution,  called  for  the  charter  which 
created  the  Federal  Government,  and  asked  for  the  clause  which  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  any 
State  or  with  any  of  her  affairs,  further  than  to  see  that  her  organic 
law  ensured  a  republican  form  of  government  to  her  people.     Nay, 

*  Slavery  did  not  cease  in  New  York  till  1827, 
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she  appealed  to  the  force  of  treaty  obligations  ;  and  reminded  the 
North  that  in  the  treaty  with  France  for  the  acquisition  cf  Louisiana, 
of  which  Missouri  was  a  part,  the  public  faith  was  pledged  to  protect 
the  French  settlers  there,  and  their  descendants,  in  their  rights  of 
property,  which  includes  slaves.  The  public  mind  became  excited, 
sectional  feelings  ran  high,  and  in  1820-21  the  Union  was  in  danger 
of  being  broken  up  through  Northern  aggression  and  Congressional 
usurpations.  To  quiet  the  storm,  a  son  of  Virginia  came  forward  as 
peace-maker,  and  carried  through  Congress  a  bill  that  is  known  as 
"The  Missouri  Compromise."  So  the  clanger  was  averted.  This 
bill,  however,  was  a  concession,  simple  and  pure,  to  the  North  on  the 
.part  of  the  South,  with  no  equivalent  whatever,  except  the  gratification 
of  a  patriotic  desire  to  live  in  harmony  with  her  sister  States  and  pre- 
serve the  Union.  This  compromise  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Southern 
people  should  thereafter  waive  their  right  to  go  with  their  slaves  into 
any  part  of  the  common  territory  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'.  Thus 
was  surrendered  up  to  the  North  for  settlement,  at  her  own  time  and 
in  her  own  way,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  public  domain,  with 
equal  rights  with  the  South  in  the  remainder. 

That  posterity  may  fairly  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  exaction  by 
the  North,  and  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  South  to  satisfy  it,  to 
maintain  the  public  peace  and  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  a  map  of  the  country,  and  to  remember  that  at  that  time 
neither  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California  nor  Arizona  belonged  to  the 
United  States  ;  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  fell 
under  that  compromise  is  that  which  was  acquired  from  France  in 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  which  includes  West  Minnesota,  the 
whole  of  Iowa,  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and   Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,   embracing   an   area  of   1,360,000   square 
miles.     Of   this  the   South  had   the  privilege  of   settling  Arkansas 
alone,  or   less    than  the  one-twenty-fifth    part  of   the  whole.      The 
sacrifice  thus  made  by  the  South  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  we  reflect  that  under  the  Constitution 
Southern  gentlemen  had  as  much  right,  and  the  same  right  to  go  into 
the  Territories  with  their  slaves,  that  men  of  the  North  had  to  carry 
with  them  there  their  apprentices   and   servants.      Though  this  ar- 
rangement was  so  prejudicial  to  the  South,  though  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,  the  Southern  people 
were  still  willing  to  stand  by  it ;  but  the  North  would  not.     Backed 
by  majorities  in  Congress,  she  only  became  more  and  more  aggressive. 
Furthermore,  the  magnificent  country  given  by  Virginia  to  the  Union 
came  to  be  managed  in  the  political  interests  of  the  North.  "^It  was 
used  for  the  encouragement  of   European  emigration  into  the  free 
States  ;  and  such  was  the  rush  of  settlers  from  abroad  to  the  polar 
side  of  36°  30'  and  for  the  cheap  and  rich  lands  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  that  the  population  of  the  North  was  rapidly  and  vastly 
increased  —  so  vastly  that  Mhen   the  war  of    1861    commenced,  the 
immigrants  and  the  descendants  of  immigrants  which  the  two  sec- 
tions had  received  from  the  Old  World  since  this  grant  was  made, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  7,000,000  souls  more  for  the  North  than  for 
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the  South.  This  increase  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  sections,  placed  the  South  in  Congress  hopelessly  in  the  minority, 
and  gave  the  reins  of  the  Government  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Northern  factions.  Thus  the-  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of 
acres  of  the  finest  land  on  the  continent  which  Virginia  gave  to  the 
Government  to  hold  in  trust  as  a  common  fund,  was  so  managed  as  to 
increase  Northern  votes  and  power.  Nor  was  this  all.  Large  grants 
of  land,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  acres,  were  made  from  this 
domain  to  certain  Northern  States,  for  their  railways  and  other  works 
of  internal  improvement,  for  their  schools  and  corporations ;  but  not 
an  acre  to  Virginia. 

In  consequence  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  and  the  Orders 
in  Council,  the  embargo  and  the  war  with  Great  Britain  which  followed 
in  18 1 2,  the  people  of  the  whole  country  suffered  greatly  for  the  want 
of  manufactured  articles,  many  of  which  had  become  necessaries  of 
life.  Moreover,  it  was  at  that  time  against  the  laws  of  England  for 
any  artisan  or  piece  of  machinery  used  in  her  workshops  to  be  sent 
to  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  wise  to 
encourage  manufacturing  in  New  England,  until  American  labor  could 
be  educated  for  it,  and  the  requisite  skill  acquired  for  the  establish- 
ment of  workshops.  The  Southern  statesmen  took  the  lead  in  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  North.  But  in  course  of  time  these  restrictive  laws  in 
England  were  repealed,  and  it  then  became  easier  for  New  England 
to  import  than  to  educate  labor  and  skill.  Nevertheless  the  protec- 
tion continued,  and  was  so  effectual  that  the  manufacturers  of  New 
England  began  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  the  manufacturers 
of  Old  England,  whereupon  the  South  said,  "  Enough :  the  North  has 
free  trade  with  us  ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  rolls  between  this  country  and 
Europe  ;  the  expense  of  freight  and  transportation  across  it,  with 
moderate  duties  for  revenue  alone,  ought  to  be  protection  enough  for 
these  Northern  industries.  Therefore  let  us  do  away  with  tariff's  for 
protecHo7i.  They  have  not,  by  reason  of  geographical  laws,  turned  a 
wheel  in  the  South  ;  moreover,  they  have  proved  a  grievous  burden  to 
our  people."  Northern  statesmen  did  not  see  the  case  in  that  light ; 
but  fairness,  right  and  the  Constitution  were  on  the  side  of  the  South. 
She  pointed  to  the  unfair  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  to  the  un- 
equal dispensation  among  the  States  of  the  Government  favor  and 
patronage,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  New  England  manufacturers  had 
gained  a  firm  footing  and  were  flourishing  ;  therefore  protection  'had 
accomplished  its  purpose.  Moreover,  peace,  progress  and  develop- 
ment had  since  the  end  of  the  French  wars  dictated  free  trade  as  the 
true  policy  of  all  nations.  Our  senators  proceeded  to  demonstrate  by 
example  the  hardships  of  submitting  any  longer  to  tariffs  for  protec- 
tion. In  their  arguments  they  quoted  examples  to  this  effect: — The 
Northern  farmer  clips  his  hundred  bales  of  wool,  and  the  Southern 
planter  picks  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  So  far  they  are  equal, 
for  up  to  this  stage  the  Government  affords  to  each  equal  protection 
in  person  and  property.  That's  fair,  and  there  is  no  complaint.  But 
the  Government  would  not  stop  here.  It  went  further  —  reprotected 
the  industry  of  one  section  and  taxed  that  of  the  other ;  for  though  it 
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suited  the  farmer's  interest  and  convenience  to  put  his  wool  into  his 
own  wagon  and  to  send  it  to  a  New  England  mill  to  have  it  made 
into  one  hundred  bales  of  cloth,  it  also  .suited  in  a  like  degree  the 
Southern  planter  to  put  his  cotton  in  his  own  ships  and  to  send  it  to 
Old  England  to  have  it  made  into  one  hundred  bales  of  calico.  And 
now  came  the  injustice  and  the  grievance.  They  both,  so  the  case  was 
made  to  run,  preferred  the  Charleston  market ;  they  both,  the  illus- 
tration assumed,  arrived  by  sea  the  same  day  and  proceeded  together, 
each  with  his  invoice  of  one  hundred  bales,  to  the  custom-house. 
There  the  Northern  man  is  told  that  he  may  land  his  one  hundred 
bales  duty  free  ;  but  the  Southern  man  is  required  to  leave  forty  of 
his  in  the  custom-house  for  the  privilege  of  landing  the  remaining 
sixty.*  It  was  in  vain  for  the  Southerner  to  protest  or  to  urge,  "You 
make  us  pay  bounties  to  Northern  fishermen  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
a  nursery  for  seamen;  Is  not  the  fetching  and  carr}'ing  of  Southern 
cotton  across  the  sea  in  Southern  ships  as  much  a  nurser}^  for  seamen 
as  the  catching  of  codfish  in  Yankee  smacks  ?  But  instead  of  allowing 
a  bounty  for  this,  you  exact  taxes  and  require  protection  for  my 
Northern  fellow-citizens  at  the  expense  of  Southern  industry  and 
enterprise."  The  complaints  against  the  tariff  were  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  followed  by  another  compromise  in  the  shape  of  a 
modified  tariff,  by  which  the  South  again  gained  nothing  and  the 
North  everything.  The  effect  was  simply  to  lessen,  not  to  abolish,  the 
tribute-money  exacted  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  industries. 

Fifteen  years  before  the  war  it  was  stated  officially  from  the  Trea- 
sury Department  in  Washington,  that  under  the  tariff  then  in  force 
the  self-sustaining  industry  of  the  country  was  taxed  in  this  indirect 
way  in  the  sum  of  $80,000,000  annually,  none  of  which  went  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Government,  but  all  into  the  pocket  of  the  protected 
manufacturer.  The  South,  moreover,  complained  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  public  expenditures ;  of  unfairness  in  protecting, 
buoying,  lighting  and  surveying  the  coasts.  She  laid  her  complaints 
on  grounds  like  these  :  for  every  mile  of  sea-front  in  the  North  there 
are  four  in  the  South,  yet  there  were  four  well-equipped  dockyards 
in  the  North  to  one  in  the  South ;  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  for  Northern,  small  for  Southern,  defences  ;  navigation  of 
the  Southern  coast  was  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  Northern,  yet  the  latter  was  better  lighted  ;  and  the  Southern 
coast  was  not  surveyed  by  the  Government  until  it  had  first  furnished 
Northern  shipowners  with  good  charts  for  navigating  their  waters 
and  entering  their  harbors. 

Thus  dealt  by,  there  was  cumulative  dissatisfaction  in  the  Southern 
mind  towards  the  Federal  Government,  and  Southern  men  began  to 
ask  each  other,  "  Should  we  not  be  better  off  out  of  the  Union  than 
we  are  in  it?" — nay,  the  public  discontent  rose  to  such  a  pitch  in 
consequence  of  the  tariff  that  nullification  was  threatened,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Union  was  again  seriously  imperilled.  Dissolution 
might  have  ensued  had  not  Virginia  stepped  in  with  her  wise  counsels. 
She   poured   oil   upon   the   festering   sores   in   the    Southern   mind, 

*The  tariff  at  that  time  was  about  forty  per  cent. 
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and  did  what  slie  could  in  the  interests  of  peace  ;  but  the  wound 
could  not  be  entirely  healed  :  Northern  archers  had  hit  too  deep. 

The  Washington  Government  was  fast  drifting  towards  centralisa- 
tion, and  the  result  of  all  this  Federal  partiality,  of  this  unequal  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  was,  that  New  England  and  the  North, 
fattened  upon  the  tribute  forced  from  the  South,  flourished  and  pros- 
pered as  few  people  have  ever  done. 

But  our  grievances  had  not  yet  culminated.  Other  difficulties 
sprung  up  in  quick  succession.  By  the  Constitution  a  citizen  of  the 
South  had  a  right  to  pursue  his  fugitive  slave  into  any  of  the  States, 
apprehend  and  bring  him  back  ;  but  so  unfriendly  had  the  North 
become  towards  the  South,  and  so  regardless  of  her  duties  under  the 
Constitution,  that  Southern  citizens  in  pursuing  and  attempting  to 
apprehend  runaway  negroes  in  the  North  were  thrown  into  jail,  mal- 
treated and  insulted  despite  of  their  rights.  Northern  people  loaded 
the  mails  for  the  South  with  inflammatory  publications  inciting  the 
negroes  to  revolt,  and  encouraging  them  to  rise  up,  use  the  midnight 
torch,  and  murder  their  owners.  Like  tampering  with  the  negroes 
was  one  among  the  causes  which  led  Virginia  into  her  original  propo- 
sition to  the  other  colonists,  that  they  should  all  for  the  common 
good  and  common  safety  separate  themselves  from  Great  Britain  and 
strike  for  independent  existence,  which  they  did.  In  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  in  Convention  for  a  declaration  of  such  inde- 
pendence, it  is  urged  that  the  King's  representative  in  Virginia  was 
"  tempting  our  slaves  by  every  artifice  to  resort  to  him,  and  training 
and  employing  them  against  their  masters."*  To  counteract  the 
attempt  by  the  New  England  people  to  do  the  like,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  felt  themselves  constrained  to 
curtail  'the  privileges  of  the  slave,  to  increase  the  patrols,  and  for 
the  public  safety  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  black  man.  This 
grated  upon  the  generous  feelings  of  our  people  the  more,  because 
they  were  thus  compelled  in  self-defence  to  spread  hateful  laws  upon 
the  statute-book  of  their  State.  It  was  a  shaft  that  sank  deep  and 
rankled  long  ;  it  brought  to  mind  colonial  times,  and  put  into 
Southern  heads  the  idea  of  another  separation.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Societies  were  formed  in  the  North  to  encourage  our  negroes  to 
escape  and  to  harbor  the  runaways ;  emissaries  came  down  to  in- 
veigle them  away ;  and  while  the  evil-minded  among  them  were  en- 
gaged at  this,  the  Northern  States  aided  and  abetted  by  passing 
acts  prohibiting  their  officers  to  assist  the  Southern  citizen  in  the 
capture  of  runaways;  and  hindermg  Jmn  from  doing  it  himself.  At 
length  things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  no  Southern  gentleman,  not- 
withstanding his  right,  dared  when  he  went  to  the  North,  either 
on  business  or  pleasure,  to  carry  with  him,  as  he  formerly  did,  a 
body-servant.  More  harsh  still  — delicate  mothers  and  invalids  with 
their  nurses,  though  driven  from  their  Southern  home,  as  they  often 
are,  by  pestilence  or  plague,  dared  not  seek  refuge  in  the  more  bracing 
summer  climates  of  the  North  :  they  were  liable  to  be  mobbed,  to 
see  their  servants  taken  away  by  force,  and  when  that  was  done,  they 

*  Resolutions  of  Virginia  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  unanimously  adopted  15th  May, 
1776. —  Page  I,  Code  of  Virginia,  i860. 
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found  that  Northern  laws  afforded  no  protection.  In  short,  our 
people  had  no  longer  equal  rights  in  a  common  countr}-. 

Finally,  the  aggressive  and  fanatical  spirit  of  the  North  came  to  such 
a  pitch  against  us,  that  just  before  the  Southern  people  began  to  feel 
that  patience  and  forbearance  were  both  exhausted,  a  band  of  raiders, 
fitted  out  and  equipped  in  the  North,  came  down  upon  Virginia  with 
sword  and  spear  in  hand.  They  commenced  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
murder  our  citizens,  to  arm  the  slaves,  encouraging  them  to  rise  up, 
burn  and  rob,  kill  and  slay  throughout  the  land.  The  ringleader  was 
caught,  tried  and  hung.  Northern  people  regarded  him  as  a  martyr 
in  a  righteous  cause.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  North  for  ovation  ; 
they  paid  homage  to  his  remains,  sang  jjaeans  to  his  memory,  and 
amidst  jeers  and  taunts  for  Virginia,  which  to  this  day  are  reverberated 
through  the  halls  of  Congress,  enrolled  his  name  as  one  who  deserved 
Avell  of  his  country. 

These  acts  were  well  calculated  to  keep  the  Southern  mind  in  a 
highly  feverish  state  and  in  an  unfriendly  mood  ;  and  there  were  other 
influences  at  work  to  excite  sectional  feelings  and  beget  just  indigna- 
tion among  the  Southern  people.  The  North  was  commercial,  the 
South  agricultural.  Through  their  fast-sailing  packets  and  steamers, 
Northern  people  were  in  constant  communication  with  foreign  nations. 
The  South  rarely,  except  through  the  North,  Northern  men  and 
Northern  societies.-  This  gave  the  North  the  ear  of  Europe.  She 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  our  prejudice  ;  defamed  the 
South  and  abused  the  European  mind  with  libels  and  slanders  and 
evil  reports  against  us.  They  represented  Southern  people  as  a  law- 
less and  violent  set,  where  men  and  women  were  without  shame  ;  they 
asserted  with  all  the  effrontery  of  impudent  falsehood,  that  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  was  the  breeding  of  slaves 
like  cattle  for  the  shambles.  To  this  day  the  whole  South  is  suffering 
under  this  defamation  of  character ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  emigrants  from  Europe  now  refuse  to  come  and  settle 
in  Virginia. 

This  long  list  of  grievances  does  not  end  here.  The  population  of 
the  North  had,  by  reason  of  the  vast  numbers  of  foreigners  that  had 
been  induced  to  settle  there,  become  so  great  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Congress  was  completely  destroyed.  The  Northern 
people  became  more  tyrannical  in  their  disposition.  Congress  more 
aggressive  in  their  policy.  In  every  branch  of  the  Government 
the  South  was  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
an  unscrupulous  majority  for  their  rights  in  the  Union.  Emboldened 
by  their  popular  majorities  on  the  hustings,  the  master-spirits  of  the 
North  now  proclaimed  the  approach  of  an  "  irrepressible  conflict" 
with  the  South,  and  their  representative  men  in  Congress  preached 
the  doctrine  of  a  "  higher  law,"  confessing  that  the  policy  about  to  be 
pursued  in  relation  to  Southern  affairs  was  dictated  by  a  rule  of  con- 
duct unknown  to  the  Constitution,  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  but 
sanctioned,  as  they  said,  by  some  higher  law  than  the  Bible  itself.  Thus 
finding  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  faction  and  fanaticism,  the  Presi- 
dential election  for  i860  drew  nigh.  The  time  for  putting  candidates 
in  the  field  was  at  hand.     The  North  brought  out  their  candidate,  and 
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by  their  platform  pledged  him  to  acts  of  unfriendly  legislation  against 
us.  The  South  warned  the  North  and  protested,  the  political 
leaders  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  publicly  declaring  that  if  Mr. 
Lincoln,  their  nominee,  were  elected,  the  States  would  not  remain  in 
the  Union.  He  was  truly  a  sectional  candidate.  He  received  no 
vote  in  the  South,  but  was,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
duly  elected  nevertheless  ;  for  now  the  poll  of  the  North  was  large 
enough  to  elect  whom  she  pleased. 

When  the  result  of  this  election  was  announced.  South  Carolina 
and  the  Gulf  States  each  proceeded  to  call  a  convention  of  her 
people  ;  and  they,  in  the  exercise  of  their  inalienable  right  to  alter 
and  abolish  the  form  of  government  and  to  institute  a  new  one, 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  peaceably  if  they  could.  They 
felt  themselves  clear  as  to  their  right,  and  thrice-armed  ;  for  they 
remembered  that  they  were  sovereign  people,  and  called  to  mind 
those  precious  rights  that  had  been  solemnly  proclaimed,  and  in 
which  and  for  which  we  and  our  fathers  before  us  had  the  most 
abiding  faith,  reverence  and  belief.  Prominent  among  them  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  right  of  each  of  these  States  to  consult  her  own 
welfare  and  withdraw  or  remain  in  the  Union  in  obedience  to  its 
dictates  and  the  judgment  of  her  own  people.  So  they  sent  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  to  propose  a  settlement,  the  Confederate 
States  offering  to  assume  their  quota  of  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  asking  for  their  share  of  the  common  property.  This 
was  refused. 

In  the  meantime  Virginia  assembled  her  people  in  grand  council 
too  ;  but  she  had  hitherto  refused  to  come  near  the  Confederate 
States  in  their  councils.  She  had  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Union, 
her  sons  were  its  chief  architects  ;  and  though  she  felt  that  she  and 
her  sister  States  had  been  wronged  without  cause,  and  had  reason 
good  and  sufficient  for  withdrawing  from  a  political  association  which 
no  longer  afforded  domestic  tranquillity,  or  promoted  the  general 
welfare,  or  answered  its  purposes,  yet  her  love  for  the  Union  and 
the  Constitution  was  strong,  and  the  idea  of  pulling  down  without 
having  first  exhausted  all  her  persuasives,  and  tried  all  means  to  save 
what  had  cost  her  so  much,  was  intolerable.  She  thought  the  time 
for  separation  had  not  come,  and  waited  first  to  try  her  own  "mode 
and  measure  of  redress  ;"  she  considered  that  it  should  not  be  such 
as  the  Confederate  States  had  adopted.  Moreover,  by  standing  firm 
she  hoped  to  heal  the  breach,  as  she  had  done  on  several  occasions 
before.  She  asked  all  the  States  to  meet  her  in  a  peace-congress. 
They  did  so,  and  the  North  being  largely  in  the  majority,  threw  out 
Southern  propositions  and  rejected  all  the  efforts  of  Virginia  at  con- 
ciliation. North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  all  remained  in  the 
Union,  awaiting  the  action  of  our  State,  who  urged  the  Washington 
Government  not  to  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceded  States,  or  force 
them  with  sword  and  bayonet  back  into  the  Union  —  a  thing,  she 
held,  which  the  charter  that  created  the  Government  gave  it  no 
authority  to  do. 

Regardless  of  these  wise  councils  and  of  all  her  rightful  powers, 
the  North  mustered  an  army  to  come  against  the  South ;  whereupon, 
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seeing  the  time  had  come,  and  claiming  the  right  which  she  had 
especially  reserved  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  all  the  States,  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  She  prepared  to  meet  the  emergenc3\  Her 
people  had  already  been  assembled  in  convention,  and  they,  in  the 
persons  of  their  representatives,  passed  the  Ordii'ance  of  Seces- 
sion, which  separated  her  from  the  North  and  South,  and  left  her 
alone,  again  a  free,  sovereign  and  independent  State  without  a  single 
entangling  alliance.  This  done,  she  sounded  the  notes  of  warlike 
preparation.  She  called  upon  her  sons  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Washington  Government  to  confess  their  allegiance  to  her,  resign 
their  places,  and  rally  around  her  standard.  The  true  men  among 
them  came.  In  a  few  days  she  had  an  army  of  60,000  men  in  the 
field  :  but  her  policy  was  still  peace,  armed  peace,  not  war.  As- 
suming the  attitude  of  defence,  she  said  to  the  powers  of  the  North, 
"  Let  no  hostile  foot  cross  my  borders."  Nevertheless  they  came  with 
fire  and  sword,  battle  was  joined  upon  her  own  soil,  victory  crowned 
her  banners  then  and  afterwards  in  many  a  well-fought  field  ;  bu  she 
and  her  sister  States,  cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the  navy 
which  they  had  helped  to  establish  for  the  common  defence,  battled 
together  against  fearful  odds  at  home  for  four  long  years,  but  were 
at  last  overpowered  by  mere  numbers,  and  then  came  disaster.  Her 
sons  who  fell  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  homes,  their 
rights,  and  all  that  makes  native  land  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
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MISS   HANDLEY'S   EXPERIMENT. 


THE  sun  lay  i-n  broad  dusty  beams  on  the  faded  carpet,  gilding 
on  its  way  the  golden  dark  hair  of  a  little  reader  who  was  sitting 
on  the  broad  arm  of  a  leather  chair,  the  first  restful  j^osition  that  came 
to  her  after  she  had  opened  the  entrancing  volume.  From  the  eager- 
ness with  which  she  read,  and  the  knitting  tightly  grasped  in  one  hot 
little  hand  while  the  book  was  in  the  other,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  she 
was  enjoying  a  stolen  pleasure. 

It  was  a  strange  little  figure  ;  nothing  like  grace  or  childhood  about 
that  primly-cut  frock  that  was  a  grown  woman's  dress  in  miniature — • 
not  intended  to  be  prim  or  ungraceful,  as  was  evident  from  the  large 
bow  at  her  childish  throat  and  the  rings  in  her  cars.  Eut  bow  and 
rings  would  have  been  better  worn  by  a  woman  cf  forty. 

She  sat  reading  until  the  sunbeam  slanted  down  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  then  she  quickly  shut  the  book  with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 
She  opened  out  the  knitting,  damp  and  crumpled  from  her  hand,  and 
measured  it  carefully  with  her  apron.  By  dint  cf  some  stretching  it 
could  be  made  to  go  from  point  to  point,  but  there  certainly  was 
another  inch  needed  to  make  it  do  so  fairly.  She  looked  at  it,  at  the 
sunbeam,  and  at  the  book  ;  last  of  all  she  went  to  the  door  to  listen. 
Not  a  sound  !  She  came  back  and  took  up  the  knitting  resolutely. 
Evidently  the  inch  is  to  be  made  good  ;  she  knits  steadily  one  row, 
then  she  opened  the  book  for  just  one  peep  ;  and  then  —  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  —  everything  was  forgotten  until  the  sunbeam  had 
almost  left  the  room  altogether,  and  a  voice  calling  "  Effie  !  Efiie  I  " 
25 
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roused  her.  She  hastily  threw  the  book  into  a  chair,  and  giving  her 
knitting  a  last  pull  to  lengthen  it,  she  hurried  to  the  door,  just  as  a 
tall  old  lady  was  about  to  enter  the  room. 

"  Why,  child  !  what  have  you  been  doing  until  so  late  ?  Come  along. 
You  must  have  been  very  idle  ;  you  know  I  expect  your  afternoon  task 
to  be  finished  by  the  time  the  sua  shines  on  the  library  wall.  That  is 
about  five  —  it  is  now  half-past." 

Effie  followed  the  old  lady  into  a  little  dressing-room. 

"  Why,  Effie,  this  knitting  is  dirtier  than  ever ;  I  can  hardly  touch  it. 
How  you  get  it  in  such  a  state  I  can't  think  !  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Aunt ;  my  hands  get  so  warm,  I  suppose." 

"  Hands  warm  !  fiddlestick  !  How  do  you  think  the  hundreds  of 
poor  creatures  do,  who  live  in  hot  city  rooms  and  have  to  work  for 
their  living?  " 

Effie  could  not  answer  this.  Miss  Handley  took  up  a  book  and 
began  carefully  to  measure  tUe  edging  against  the  back  of  it.  "  Effie, 
I  should  like  to  know  why  this  lace  is  stretched  in  this  way  ;  it  saves 
you  no  work.  There  is  a  point  short,  and  you  must  do  it  before 
dinner.  Stretching  don't  deceive  me,  and  is  a  very  idle  trick.  Now 
go  and  dress  yourself." 

Blushing  at  the  rebuke,  Effie  ran  ofT,  but  slipped  into  the  library 
to  replace  the  book  ;  then  she  ran  upstairs  to  the  quaint  little  room 
that  was  hers,  to  dress. 

After  brushing  her  hair,  which  was  cut  quite  short  and  hung  in 
thick  locks  over  her  ears,  she  opened  a  drawer,  where  everything  was 
precisely  folded,  and  taking  out  a  brown  silk  dress,  she  arrayed  herself 
therein,  adding  a  lace  collar,  suitable  for  a  grown  woman,  and  fastened 
a  large  primrose-colored  bow  at  her  throat.  From  waist  to  chin  she 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  tiny  woman  of  forty.  Her  dark  face  was 
not  a  very  young-looking  one,  but  happily  she  knew  not  the  strange 
little  figure  she  made,  and  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have 
her  dress  fashioned  like  her  aunt's,  it  added  to  her  feeling  of  im- 
portance. When  she  had  finished  she  ran  down  to  join  her  aunt  in 
the  drawing-room  until  Mr.  Handley  came  home. 

This  afternoon  was  a  sample  of  the  days  in  Effie's  life  at  Bramley. 
Every  afternoon  all  the  household  but  herself  went  to  sleep,  the  ser- 
vants following  Miss  Handley's  example  rigorously  in  this  respect; 
and  she  was  banished  to  the  library  with  a  lesson  to  learn  and  a  cer- 
tain task  of  knitting  to  do  before  the  sun's  rays  should  fall  on  a  certain 
point  in  the  room,  at  which  time.  Miss  Handley's  siesta  being  over, 
Effie  was  expected  to  join  her  in  her  room.  When  there  was  no  sun, 
Effie  was  entrusted  with  her  aunt's  watch. 

Until  lately  this  library  had  seemed  a  place  of  punishment  to  Effie. 
Shewould  look  longingly  through  the  window  at  the  miles  of  smiling, 
sleepy  landscape  that  lay  before  her.  Everything,  everything  seemed 
at  rest  these  hot  sunny  days  but  herself;  not  a  cr-eature  was  ever  to 
be  seen  in  the  still,  yellow  road  winding  through  the  green  meadows 
to  theclistant  town,  the  towers  of  whose  famous  abbey  were  just  visible 
above  the  tree-tops.  A  few  drowsy  cows,  lazily  switching  the  flies 
with  their  tails  as  they  lay  in  the  shade,  was  all  the  life  to  be  seen  ;  and 
oh !  how  she  longed  to  be  able,  like  them  to  throw  herself  down  beneath 
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the  cool  trees,  and  listen  to  the  soft  restful  rustling  of  the  leaves  over 
her  head.  Even  the  knitting  that  must  be  done  would  not  be  such 
weary,  dreary  work  out  there  as  it  was  in  that  bare  old  library. 

But  this  year  the  grim  old  room  had  become  a  very  paradise  for 
her,  the  home  of  people  who  were  of  a  different  mould  from  any  she 
had  yet  met  with,  but  which  she  was  sure  she  should  meet  in  the 
world  of  which  she  knew  so  little.  The  source  of  this  new  life  and 
happiness  was  the  old  bookcase  that  covered  one  side  of  the  wall ;  for 
although  the  room  was  called  "  library,"  it  was  not  one  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word.  The  books  in  it  were  not  many,  but  the  Handleys 
were  not  a  reading  people,  and  so  even  these  few  had  been  for  years 
unread,  until  one  day  Effie,  having  finished  her  task  before  the  time 
at  which  she  dare  leave  the  room,  was  looking  round  for  something 
that  might  offer  amusement,  when  she  was  tempted  to  open  those  glass 
doors.  Henceforth  there  were  no  weary  afternoons  for  Effie.  Never 
had  lessons  been  learnt  so  quickly,  never  knitting  so  swiftly  done  ;  yet 
never  had  either  seemed  so  wearying  as  when  some  delightful  book 
was  lying  ready  for  her  when  she  might  take  it  up. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Handley  were  an  old  couple,  whose  niece  had  mar- 
ried Effie's  father,  much  to  her  parents'  displeasure  ;  and  when,  as 
they  predicted,  this  niece  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  large  family, 
and  the  small  means  of  a  struggling  surgeon  to  support  them,  although 
the  old  people  had  died  leaving  her  nothing,  the  aunt  and  uncle  had 
proved  less  hard,  and  aided  their  niece  considerably,  besides  offering 
to  adopt  one  of  the  girls.  Effie  was  that  one,  and  ever  since  she  was 
five  years  old  she  had  lived  with  the  old  couple  at  Bramley  Hall,  going 
home  to  her  father's  house  for  a  month  every  year. 

This  month  at  home  was  the  most  tantalising  part  of  Effie's  life. 
For  months  before  the  time  for  her  visit  she  was  looking  forward  and 
longing  for  it ;  at  a  distance  it  looked  such  a  joyous  month  to  her, 
promising  such  delightful  games  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  that  her 
present  life  seemed  doubly  dreary  by  the  contrast ;  and  yet  when  she 
got  home,  how  different  it  all  was  !  Long  before  the  time  was  out  she 
was  longing  to  get  back  to  Bramley.  The  first  day  at  home  was  all 
right.  Brothers  and  sisters  were  obstreperously  joyful  and  good- 
natured  ;  mother  and  father  made  much  of  her,  and  everything  was 
pleasant ;  but  the  next  saw  the  brothers  and  sisters  less  inclined  to  be 
good-natured,  then  they  got  ill-natured,  told  her  she  was  "stuck-up 
because  she  was  living  with  a  rich  aunt,"  and  the  quarrels  became 
frequent.  The  rest  refused  to  play  with  her,  teased  and  tormented 
her  in  every  possible  way,  and  when  she  appealed  to  the  poor  dis- 
tracted mother,  was  told  she  could  not  expect  "  to  get  her  own  way 
here  as  at  Bramley,  where  no  one  had  anything  else  to  do  but  to  wait 
on  her  and  study  her  wishes.  Considering  her  good  fortune,  she  ought 
to  do  all  she  could  to  please  her  brothers  and  sisters,  instead  of  quar- 
relling ! "  Effie  knew  she  had  not  quarrelled,  but  she  knew  also  it 
would  be  useless  to  say  so,  for  Mrs.  Ross  was  jealous  for  her  other 
little  ones  ;  and  Effie  would  return  to  her  tyrants,  and  be  jeered  for  a 
"  tell-tale,"  and  asked  "  if  she  thought  Mamma  was  like  old  Aunt  Hand- 
ley,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  coddle  her  up  ; "  and  as  Effie's  tem- 
per was  not  gentle,  a  general  scrimmage  would  ensue,  in  which  she 
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had  nearly  all  the  blows  and  would  retire  worsted.  But  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  came  when  her  mother  would  find  her,  and  talk  gently  to 
her,  and  ask  her  if  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  so  violent,  so  overbearing 
in  her  ways,  and  tell  her  to  love  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
remember  how  much  less  they  had  cf  the  pleasures  and  good  things 
of  life  than  she  ;  and  although  she  might  be  spoiled  by  her  aunt,  who 
had  no  one  but  her,  she  must  not  ill-treat  her  less  happy  kindred. 
Then  Effie  would  sob  with  a  sense  cf  general  injustice  done  her, 
which  her  mother  took  for  repentance,  and  would  kiss  her,  tell  her  to 
curb  her  temper,  expatiate  on  the  shocking  thing  it  was  to  quarrel  with 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  make  her  learn  "  Dogs  delight  to  bark 
ajid  bite,"  to  increase  her  sense  cf  the  enormity  cf  her  conduct. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  thmgs  that  made  her  long  to  get  back  to 
Eramlcy  by  the  time  the  month  v.as  out.  Although  her  life  was  not 
quite  such  a  series  cf  pettings  and  lu.\uries  as  her  London  relations 
seemed  to  think,  there  were  many  things  in  it  that  she  missed  at  her 
father's.  The  London  house  was  sordid  and  uninviting;  the  table  — 
supplied  with  regard  rather  to  economy  than  comfort  —  was  constant 
cause  cf  trouble.  I  fear  what  her  mother  said  was  true,  her  appetite 
was  pampered  ;  it  was  cf  no  use,  try  as  she  would  she  could  not  eat 
Irish  stew  —  a  favorite  dish  in  the  surgeon's  family  —  or  bread  and 
treacle.  She  had  rather  an  objection  to  cheesy  butter,  but  that  a 
young  appetite  enabled  her  to  overcome  ;  the  other  viands  she  was 
obliged  to  refuse  or  leave  on  her  plate,  much  to  her  mother's  anger 
and  disgust. 

"  I  think,  Effie,  it  is  time  we  gave  up  having  you  home,  when  our 
good,  wholesome  food  is  not  good  enough  for  you  —  ptitting  such  ideas 
into  your  brothers'  and  sisters'  heads,  who  never  would  have  them  but 
for  you.  Of  course  we  can't  give  you  the  fine  things  you  have  at 
Braniley.  Though  I've  been  accustomed  to  them  as  well  as  you,  thank 
Heaven  I  can  be  thankful  for  what  I  can  get!  It  is  very  wicked  of 
you,  but  it  is  what  one  may  expect,  I  suppose.  If  one  lets  a  child  be 
brought  up  among  riches  for  her  own  good,  she  will  look  down  on  her 
home." 

In  vain  Effie  protested  she  liked  almost  anything  they  had,  and 
that  she  was  only  not  hungry  now  ;  her  mother  looked  heart-broken, 
and  the  others  would  tell  one  another  she  was  giving  herself  airs. 
Often  to  avoid  this  she  would  swallow  food  that  was  distasteful  to  her, 
like  medicine,  trying  not  to  taste  it  the  while.  No  wonder  Bramley 
quiet  and  peace  were  very  pleasant  to  her  after  the  month  of  turmoil. 
And  after  all,  she  was  not  unhappy  at  Bramley,  though  very  lonely, 
and  her  nature  rebelled  against  the  living  by  rule  which  was  her 
aunt's  idea  of  the  way  to  bring  up  children.  But  she  loved  her,  although 
she  was  so  strict. 

To  Miss  Handley,  Effie  was  an  experiment.  That  lady  had  always 
had  her  own  ideas  as  to  the  proper  way  of  bringing  up  children,  had 
always  declared  that  hers  should  never  have  the  faults  and  failings 
she  saw  in  other  people's  children  ;  but  never  having  married,  she  had 
no  means  of  putting  her  theories  to  the  test  until  Effie  had  come  to 
Bramley.  And  with  her  she  began,  and  had  measured  out  the  time 
„^nd  employments  hour  by  hour  until  the  child  certainly  lived  like  a 
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human  clock  ;  and  so  ixx  Miss  Handley  might  consider  her  experiment 
successful,  thanks  partly  to  natural  docility,  partly  to  the  gratitude  she 
felt  she  owed  to  her,  and  the  feeling  Effie  had  as  she  grew  older  that 
she  had  no  right  to  rebel  in  that  house,  however  she  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  do  it  in  her  mother's.  In  return  Miss  Handley  was  very 
fond  cf  her  i:i  a  cold  and  unsympathetic  way,  and  showed  it,  not  by 
indulging  her  —  that  would  have  been  against  her  principles  —  but  by 
being  very  attentive  to  her  wants,  especially  in  the  way  of  dress  — 
making  her  abundance  cf  clothes  ^vith  her  own  hands,  invariably  on 
the  models  cf  her  own  dresses  and  generally  cf  the  same  materials; 
and  so  Effie  looked  a  small  edition  cf  Miss  Handley. 

V.'hen  E.Tie  reached  the  drawing-room  after  dressing,  she  found 
that  her  uncle  had  not  returned.  It  was  very  rare  for  him  to  be  out 
of  the  house  after  six,  but  to-day  he  had  gone  to  Melingford  and  was 
unusually  late.  This  worried  Iiis  sister  on  E.Tie's  account,  for  whom 
she  had  a  set  duty  every  hour  cf  the  day,  excepting  the  two  she  was 
allowed  after  dinner  far  recreation  ;  but  these  minutes  were  unfore- 
seen, and  Eiiie  had  nothing  to  do.     Then  she  bethought  herself. 

"  E.Tie,  you  left  a  point  cf  your  knitting  undone  :  go  and  fetch  it  to 
occupy  you  until  dinner.  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do.'" 

Efnc  went  to  fetch  the  knitting,  which,  pulled  to  its  proper  width, 
did  not  measure  the  allotted  length ;  but  v;hen  she  came  back  her 
uncle  had  entered,  so  she  put  it  in  her  pocket.  Dinner  was  brought 
in,  and  the  brother  and  sister  sat  down  to  it.  Effie  always  stayed  in 
the  room,  looking  over  a  book  of  prints,  every  one  of  which  she  knew 
by  heart,  until  the  sweets  were  brought ;  then  she  seated  herself  at 
the  table,  she  having  dined  at  noon,  when  Miss  Handley  took  her 
lunch;  but  siie  was  allowed  to  come  in  at  "pudding  time,"  as  her 
uncle  said,  and  share  the  good  things  that  finished  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Handley  was  a  direct  contrast  to  his  spare  and  methodical 
sister,  being  stout,  florid,  and  not  at  all  precise,  which  was  a  constant 
source  cf  regret  to  him.  He  had  a  prodigious  respect  for  Susan's 
abilities  in  all  things  that  concern  a  woman,  but  held  thatshe  had  no 
opinion  at  all  v/orth  listening  to  on  politics,  land  or  cattle ;  and  as 
that  was  her  opinion  too,  they  never  clashed.  He  looked  on  E.ae, 
trained  by  her,  as  a  proof  cf  her  intuitive  ability  to  train  up  a  child 
exactly  in  the  v/ay  it  t;hould  go.  Never  had  Effie  been  known  to  do 
anything  seriously  to  annoy  or  offend  her  guardians  ;  she  was  a  model 
child  in  all  respects.  Mr.  Handley  looked  upon  himself  as  the  recre- 
ative instrument  cf  Effie's  education,  and  for  two  hours  every  evening 
but  V/ednesday  tliey  played  together.  One  cf  Mr.  Ilandley's  v/eak- 
nesses  v/as  an  idea  that  he  had  been  an  admirable  dancer,  and  was 
so  still  if  he  chose  to  go  into  dancing  society,  and  he  had  volunteered 
during  the  last  few  months  to  teach  Effie  to  dance.  Miss  Susan  had 
at  first  demurred  —  it  was  a  useless  accomplishment;  on  which  her 
brother  had  ventured  to  argue  with  her.  and  asserted  it  was  anything 
but  that. 

"  V/eil,  what  good  does  it  do  you  to  know  it,  Tom?  Cf  what  use 
has  it  been  to  you  all  your  life  ?  " 

"A  great  deal.     If  I  had  never  been  to  a  ball  in  my  life  —  and  I 
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have  in  my  younger  days,  and  so  have  you  —  I  should  still  think  I 
was  the  better  for  having  learnt.  It  gives  a  man  a  carriage,  a  walk," 
he  said,  drawing  up  his  podgy  little  figure  ;  and  so  he  had  his  way, 
and  Effie  was  taught  by  him  to  dance. 

She  began  each  session  with  the  steps,  Mr.  Handley  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  she  did  the  fifth  and  sixth  pas. 
"  Now  then  !  one  !  two  !  three  !  four  !  five  !  (spring  !)  six  !  "  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  he  would  deftly  bring  his  right  toe  round  from 
its  position  in  front  of  the  left  to  the  back  of  the  heel,  making  his 
highly  developed  calves  meet  as  he  did  so  in  a  quite  harlequin-like 
manner.  And  this  was  where  Effie  failed,  perhaps  because  she  had 
no  legs  to  speak  of,  and  her  uncle  had  very  much  ;  at  any  rate  she 
would  spring  up  and  cross  her  little  legs,  but  they  would  not  behave 
in  the  way  her  uncle  considered  so  essential  and  triumphantly  pointed 
out  for  her  imitation  in  his  own  person.  Efiie  admired  in  silence,  but 
thought  the  shape  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

As  they  rose  from  the  table  Mr.  Handley  asked  Effie  if  she  knew 
Mark  was  coming  to-morrow. 

"  No,  Uncle,"  said  Effie,  gravely. 

"  I  did  not  tell  her  this  morning.  I  thought  it  would  excite  her 
and  interfere  with  her  lessons,  Tom,"  said  his  sister, 

"  Oh,  very  right.  Yes,  of  course,  it  must  be  great  news  for  you, 
Effie." 

"  Yes,  Uncle,"  but  she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  glad  or  soxxy. 
Mark  was  a  tall  schoolboy,  who  spent  his  holidays  there  always,  and 
generally  managed  to  upset  the  house,  and  treated  her  with  good- 
natured  contempt.  He  was  Uncle  Handley's  protege  as  she  was  her 
aunt's.  One  reason  that  Effie  had  to  regret  his  coming  was  that  she 
was  put  completely  in  the  shade  while  he  was  there,  and  there  were 
no  more  romps  for  her  with  her  uncle,  who  indeed  seemed  to  forget 
all  about  her  in  his  interest  in  Mark's  pursuits. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  found  herself  very  eagerly  waiting  the 
return  of  her  Uncle  Handley,  who  had  gone  to  meet  Mark  ;  and  in 
consideration  of  it  being  a  sort  of  gala-day,  her  aunt  had  not  set  her 
a  task  of  knitting  \  she  had  only  her  lesson  to  learn  in  the  library,  and 
so  had  a  long  time  to  read  about  her  favorite  Little  Nell  before  the 
sun  struck  the  opposite  wall  —  the  signal  for  her  to  leave  the  room 
and  dress.  Uncle  Handley  and  Mark  were  expected  home  for  dinner, 
and  Effie,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  dress,  made  herself  particularly 
smart  by  wearing  a  wider  collar  and  her  largest  bow,  "  Perhaps,  now 
I  am  bigger,  he  will  take  more  notice  of  me,"  she  thought,  as  she  stood 
on  the  steps  as  the  dog-cart  came  to  the  door  and  Mark  sprang  out, 
taller  than  ever.  Gracious  !  how  tall  he  had  grown  !  certainly  not 
likely  to  play  with  Effie  now. 

"Well,  Aunt  Sue,"  he  exclaimed,  giving  her  a  careless  schoolboy 
kiss,  "what  a  jolly  old  place  this  is!  Ah,  Effie,  is  that  you!"  Ele 
held  out  his  hand,  evidently  intending  to  shake  hands,  but  something 
his  uncle  said  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  turned  away ;  but  at 
dinner,  seeing  her  sitting  off  with  her  book  of  prints,  he  said  : 

"  I  say,  Aunt  Sue,  hasn't  she  got  her  teeth  yet  ?  "  She  had  only  been 
promoted  to  coining  in  to  pudding  since  his  last  holidays. 
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"  I  don't  think  it  is  good  for  her  digestion  to  eat  a  full  dinner  at 
this  hour.  Oh,  well,  let  her  come  and  have  soup  this  once  ;  she'll 
promise  not  to  take  liberties  with  the  meat." 

And  as  Miss  Susan  was  almost  as  much  under  Mark's  thumb  as 
Effie  was  under  hers,  the  latter  was  admitted  to  the  table,  for  which 
she  felt  very  grateful,  it  being  a  long  stride  towards  maturity  in  her 
estimation.  But  yet  Mark  nearly  broke  her  heart  before  dinner  was 
over  by  saying : 

"You've  put  your  best  bib  and  tucker  on,  EfBe,  I  suppose  ;  but 
what's  that  great  thing  in  front?"  alluding  to  the  blue  bow  she  had 
put  on  with  such  pride  —  bows  being  a  recent  further  promotion  from 
Miss  Susan.  "  It  looks  something  like  the  cravat  one  of  the  minstrels 
wore  —  you  remember.  Uncle,  don't  you?"  Uncle  Handley  was  a 
sharer  in  all  Mark's  holiday  dissipations. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  /  look  like  a  minstrel,  then  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Handley,  settling  her  own  bow,  which  was  exactly  like  Efiie's. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  suppose  not  —  but  this  minstrel  had  a  very 
little  thin  throat  and  a  very  large  cravat-bow  that  reached  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  so  does  Effie's."  Euie  was  near  shedding  tears  ;  her  aunt 
came  to  the  rescue  and  defended  her,  but  she  determined  to  wear  no 
more  bows  while  Mark  remained  at  home. 

His  visit  had  begun  badly,  and  yet  before  he  went  back  to  school 
they  struck  one  or  two  notes  in  common  that  made  him  more  im- 
portant to  her  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Generally  Uncle  Hand- 
ley  took  him  to  London  for  a  week  of  his  holidays  to  see  the  sights, 
but  this  time  he  was  laid  up  with  a  bad  cold,  and  Mark  had  to  fall 
back  on  Effie,  or  any  one  else  for  amusement,  on  one  or  two  rainy 
days  that  there  were  to  prevent  his  going  out  of  doors.  On  one  of 
these  rainy  days,  Eitie  of  course  having  to  go  into  the  library  as  usual, 
Mark  followed  her  there,  and  confided  to  her  that  he  was  dying  for  a 
smoke,  and  he  dared  not  smoke  anywhere  but  in  the  stable,  for  fear 
of  being  seen  ;  and  in  the  stable  old  Evans  had  forbidden  him  to  go,- 
ever  since  he  had  played  tricks  on  the  horses  ;  and  so  swearing  Effie 
to  secrecy,  he  now  brought  out  his  pipe  and  puffed  up  the  chimney, 
standing  in  the  most  awkward  position  to  do  it.  And  then,  secret  for 
secret,  Effie  told  him  of  her  daily  readings,  how  she  had  read  h<anhoe, 
Kenilworth,  and  Dombey  and  Son,  and  was  now  reading  J.ittle  N'dl. 
But  somewhat  to  her  mortification  she  found  him  very  blase  on  the 
subject ;  he  had  read  them  all,  and  told  her  he  had  given  up  such  follies, 
and  was  going  in  for  real  heavy  reading  now,  and  by  way  of  doing  so 
brought  Valentine  Vox  into  the  library  next  day,  and  made  the  most 
fearful  attempts  at  ventriloquy,  until  Effie,  frightened  to  death  at  his 
contortions,  begged  him  to  desist. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,  one  can't  learn  without  trying  ;  it's  an  acquired 
power  entirely.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  and  throw  my  voice  behind 
that  chair  ;  don't  be  frightened  if  you  hear  it.  I'll  just  say  *  EfBe  ! ' 
Now  then  !  "  Then  he  began  making  tremendous  efforts  ;  his  face 
got  red  and  then  purple  as  he  snorted  something,  probably  '  Effie,' 
through  his  nose. 

"Oh,  don't,  Mark,  don't  !  you'll  kill  yourself." 

"  Pooh !  nonsense  !  there's  nothing  like  trying   and  practice  ;  the 
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voice  won't  come  out  yet,  but  it  will  come.  I  shall  go  to  a  ventrilo- 
quist, if  Uncle  gets  well  enough  to  take  me  to  London,  and  see  if  he 
won't  teach  me." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't!  You  don't  know  how  ugly  and  queer  it  makes 
you  look." 

"  Ugly  and  queer  ?  Not  half  as  ugly  and  queer  as  you  look  any 
time.     I  wonder  what  makes  you  dress  such  a  guy  ?  " 

"  A  guy  ? " 

"  I  should  think  so.  Why,  you  look  like  a  little  old  woman  ;  and  you 
are  not  at  all  pretty  any  v.r.y." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  EfTie,  in  a  depressed  tone.  She  was  wondering 
if  she  did  look  like  a  guy.  Her  sisters  had  said  something  hke  it 
often  enough,  but  she  knew  they  were  envious  and  jealous  ;  but  she 
fancied  her  mother  had  net  ad:r.ired  Miss  Susan's  taste  in  dress.  She 
remembered  row  to  h've  h.card  her  saying  something  about  an  "old 
maid's  taste  "  to  her  father. 

But  notwithstanding  Mark's  uncomplimentary  estimate  of  herself, 
she  dreaded  to  hear  cf  his  going  awav.  Uncle  Tom's  illness  had  re- 
laxed the  rule  cf  their  kfc  altogether,  and  perhaps  Effie  had  never  in 
her  life  spent  such  a  dcligh'.ful  week  as  now,  when  she  could  talk  to 
Mark  about  her  reading  while  he  smoked  up  the  chimney.  I  know 
that  i:hc  did  veiy  little  knitting  this  week,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  she 
didn't  learn  to  smoke  ! 

IL 

Seven  years  passed,  making  little  change  in  Efae's  life,  but  very 
much  in  her  thoughts.  She  had  grown  tall,  and,  as  Mark  had  not 
scrupled  to  tell  her,  ugly.  But  during  those  years  she  had  learnt  to 
live  an  inward  life,  very  diiTerent  from  the  prosy  outward  one  she 
shared  with  her  aunt  and  uncle  ;  but,  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
she  would  not  be  understood,  she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself. 

Of  one  thing  she  had  become  aware  in  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
was  that  Mark  and  she  were  intended  to  marry,  in  due  time.  Miss 
Handlcy  had  never  allowed  her  to  suspect  that  there  were  such  things 
as  love  and  marriage  in  the  world,  but  her  uncle  had  been  less  cir- 
cumspect with  regard  to  Mark,  and  the  latter  had  let  Effie  know  as  a 
matter  cf  course  that  he  considered  her  his  property,  and  scarcely  hid 
that  he  f  jlt  ill-used  at  having  such  a  wife  selected  for  him. 

"  You  are  very  good,  EfTie,  you  know,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  marry  a  beauty,  and  you  arc  not  that,  you  know." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  marry  you,  Mark,"  the  girl  had  said, 
indignantly. 

"  W^ell,  you  needn't  be  offended  ;  that  is  just  like  girls  ;  they  are  so 
vain,  one  can't  tell  them  the  truth  in  a  sensible  way." 

"  I  don't  mind  the  truth.  I  knov/  I  am  not  handsome,  but  I  don't 
care.     At  any  rate,  there  are  some  uglier  people." 

"Oh,  yes!  Harry  Lloyd  actually  thinks  you  pretty;  but  I  don't 
admire  dark  girls." 

"  And  I  can't  endure  dark  men.  I  like  tall  fair  men,  with  long 
brown  whiskers  and  blue  eyes." 
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"Poll!  *  Miss-Nancyfied  '  men  !  You  won't  find  many  with  your 
taste,"  said  Mark,  contemptuously,  for  he  was  very  dark  himself,  and 
did  not  agree  with  any  one  who  admired  any  other  style  cf  beauty  in 
a  man,  Effie  had  heard  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  some  one 
could  think  her  pretty  ;  the  idea  was  new  and  delicious. 

Three  years  ago  this  exchange  cf  compliments  had  taken  place,  and 
Mark  was  a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  very  boyish  for  his  age,  while  Effie 
at  fourteen  was  very  womanly  for  hers  ;  and  even  then  she  had  felt 
the  indignity  cf  being  set  apart  for  Mark  to  pick  up  or  reject  as  he 
liked,  and  had  rebelled  against  it,  and  ever  since  had  been  growing 
up  a  feeling  that  she  would  not  be  so  accepted  or  rejected.  She  had 
resented  Mark's  tone  cf  ownership  ever  since,  and  determined  she 
would  not  belong  to  him  at  all,  though  she  knew  that  to  interfere 
with  their  plans  would  mortally  offend  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

It  being  necessary  to  Mr.  Ha.idley's  views  for  Mark  that  he  should 
speak  Spanish  fluently,  he  had  been  sent  to  a  connection  in  Spain  to 
learn  the  language.  He  had  been  gone  two  years,  and  was  now 
coming  home  to  take  his  place  in  the  house  of  which  Mr.  Handley 
was  sleeping  partner.  Effie  awaited  his  coming  with  curiosity.  His 
letters,  w^hich  were  always  read  aloud,  showed  that  he  had  matured 
very  much.  He  was  no  doubt  improved,  for  formerly  she  had  looked 
down  upon  him  in  secret  as  a  very  frivolous  person,  and  now  she  was 
sure  she  should  not  like  him  ;  and  she  was  determined  to  show  him 
he  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  consulted  as  to  their  marriage.  ^^  hat 
was  her  indignation  then  to  find,  when  she  recovered  f  om  her 
astonishment  at  seeing  such  a  tall,  brown-bearded  fellow,  v/ith  a  deep 
voice  and  manly  ways  —  to  find  that  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  ask 
her  pleasure  in  the  matter.  He  had  dropped  the  air  cf  martyrdom 
with  which  he  used  to  allude  to  the  future;  but  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  they  belonged  to  each  other,  there  seemed  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  But  Effie  was  determined  things  should  not  be  so,  cost 
what  it  would. 

The  second  day  after  his  return  home  he  announced  his  intention 
of  going  fishing,  and  that  she  was  to  go  with  him.  "  Come  along, 
Effie  ;  it  is  a  lovely  day  for  sport  —  gray  and  cloudy  and — " 

"  And  very  likely  to  rain,  I  think,"  said  Effie. 

"  I  was  about  to  say  not  likely  to  rain.  I  don't  think  it  will  ;  but 
if  it  does,  what  cf  it?  You  bring  a  waterproof,  and  I'll  take  um- 
brellas.    I've  seen  you  out  in  the  rain  many  times." 

Effie  felt  inclined  to  rebel,  but  bethought  herself  that  it  was  a  small 
thing  to  quarrel  about — the  explanation  could  come  soon  enough 
without  that ;  and  so  they  went  down  to  the  river  that  flowed  through 
Iklr.  Handlcy's  grounds. 

As  Mark  had  said,  it  was  a  lovely  morning  ;  all  the  green  looked- 
so  fresh  and  tender  under  the  sunless  sky,  the  sweet,  strong  smell  of 
the  vegetation,  the  dew  yet  hanging  in  beads  on  every  blade  cf  grass. 
But  Effie  did  not  notice  the  beauty  cf  it  all  as  they  tramped  along; 
she  was  displeased.  How  differently  acted  the  lovers  of  which  she 
had  read  so  much  !  How  they  sued  for  the  pleasure  cf  escorting  the 
women  they  loved,  how  happy  they  were  if  their  prayer  was  granted  ! 
Effie  was  woman  enough  to  wish  to  have  the  giving  of  her  favors,  not 
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to  have  them  taken  possession  of.  Now  she  came  to  see  Mark  after 
two  years,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  boyishness,  she  thought  it  might 
be  pleasant  enough,  if  he  had  paid  her  court,  to  have  responded.  As 
she  was  not  pretty,  perhaps  no  one  would  be  gallant  and  lover-like  to 
her,  but  at  least  she  would  not  give  herself  without.  And  yet  that 
morning  Miss  Handley  had  been  very  indignant  at  her  brother  when 
he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  Effie  not  liking  their 
plan. 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  like  Mark,"  he  had  said. 

"  What  can  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  Like  him  ! 
She  has  not  thought  of  such  a  thing  yet.  I  would  be  very  sorry  if  a 
girl  brought  up  by  me  had  her  head  full  of  foolish  notions.  No  ;  now 
she  knows  she  is  to  marry  Mark  she  will  learn  to  think  of  him  as  her 
future  husband.  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  if  she  had  done  so 
before.     I  have  kept  her  free  of  any  tomfoolery,  thank  goodness  ! " 

"  But  there  is  a  possibility,  you  know,  Susan,  that  she  will  not  care 
to  marry  Mark." 

"  Now,  Tom,  don't  you  put  such  an  idea  into  her  head  ;  and  unless 
you  do,  I'll  warrant  it  will  never  get  there." 

"Very  well,  Sue,  you  know  best ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Mark  seems  quite  willing ;  he  told  me  last  night  he  was 
astonished  to  find  her  grown  so  pretty." 

"  Pretty !    Fiddlestick  !    As  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  him — " 

"And  —  a  —  Susan,  Mark  seemed  to  think  she  was  a  —  not  very 
well-dressed.  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  town  and  get  that  gown  I 
intended  to  give  you  for  your  birthday,  and  one  or  two  for  Effie 
—  fashionable,  you  know.-*  Mark  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of 
fashion." 

"  Fashion  I  Mark  is  a  very  ridiculous  young  man,  and  you  are  as 
bad  to  encourage  him.  However,  if  yoii  feel  inclined  to  make  Effie  a 
present  of  some  dresses  and  pay  a  dressmaker's  bill,  I  will  do  nothing 
to  prevent,  but  /  won't  do  it ! " 

When  Effie  and  Mark  got  to  the  river,  Mark  busied  himself  with 
making  it  comfortable  for  the  morning.  He  opened  his  bag  and 
drew  out  something  that  looked  like  a  fishing-net  of  gay  colors  and 
many  tassels.  Effie  opened  her  eyes  wide  —  was  he  going  to  fish 
with  a  net  ?  But  he  began  fastening  it  to  the  boughs  of  the  over- 
hanging trees. 

"  What  is  that,  Mark .? "  asked  Effie. 

"A  hammock,  my  dear."  . 

"  A  hammock  I "  echoed  Effie,  who  had  never  seen  one. 

"  Yes  ;  a  very  comfortable  contrivance  for  a  warm  morning  like 
this,  as  you  will  find." 

"  But  you  can't  fish  in  that  thing." 

"  No,  Senorita ;  this  is  for  you,  and  this,"  he  said,  taking  from  his' 
pocket  two  books  and  handing  her  one. 

*^T/ie  /nitiais,'"  said  Effie,  reading  the  title;  "thank  you  much," 
and  then  she  looked  dubiously  at  the  hammock  swinging  at  her  side, 
while  Mark  was  preparing  his  tackle.  Then  she  sat  just  on  the  edge 
of  it,  and  thought  it  a  very  senseless  contrivance,  but  rather  handy 
just  novi  to  keep  her  from  the  still  dewy  ground. 
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"What!  don't  you  know  how  to  get  in,  Effie  ?  I'll  come  in  a 
minute."  But  he  went  on  with  his  tackle  until  she  had  read  the 
first  chapter  of  her  book  and  had  got  deeply  interested  ;  then  he 
went  beside  her,  and  putting  his  arm  around  her,  lifted  her  in  before, 
she  knew  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  wrapped  her  round  in  the 
ample  net  despite  her  efforts  to  get  free.  At  last  he  allowed  the 
folds  to  fall  aside,  and  met  her  indignant  face  with  laughter. 

"  How  dare  you  lift  me  in  like  that,  Mark  !  " 

"  Why,  isn't  it  very  comfortable  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  great  liberty  to  take,  and  I  will  not  allow  it !  " 

"  Well,  but  is  not  the  hammock  very  nice  ? " 

"  I  will  not  stay  in  it ;  I  will  get  out  this  minute  !  " 

"  No,  child,  not  until  I  hear  your  reason,"  he  said,  grasping  both 
sides  of  the  net  in  one  hand  and  looking  impudently  down  at  her. 
"  Now  if  you  can  honestly  say  you  are  uncomfortable  in  it,  I  will  let 
you  out.  What  did  you  want  better  than  what  I  did  ?  I  lifted  you  in 
as  comfortably  and  neatly  as  if  you  had  been  a  baby." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  treated  as  a  baby.  That's  just  where  it 
is,"  said  Effie  ;  "you  are  too  unceremonious." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  we  have  offended  that  way.  If  that  is  all  — "  He  threw 
off  the  soft  felt  hat  he  wore  ;  then  dropping  on  his  knee,  with  mock 
ceremony  he  held  towards  her  a  paper-knife.  "  Might  the  humblest 
of  slaves  offer  you  a  paper-knife  ?  The  book  you  have  deigned  to 
use  is  uncut." 

"  Don't  be  so  absurd,  Mark  !  " 

And  then  Mark  bowed  himself  away,  and  went  to  his  fishing,  but 
after  waiting  an  hour  without  a  bite,  fastened  his  line,  and  getting  up, 
came  to  Effie.  She  had  evidently  got  accustomed  to  the  hammock 
and  over  her  ill-temper,  and  looked  up  at  Mark  full  of  lazy  enjoyment. 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  very  pretty,  Effie?"  he  said,  after 
gazing  at  her  for  some  minutes. 

"  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  I  might  be  so,"  said  Effie 
coolly,,  but  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  at  being  told  that  what  she  had 
sometimes  fancied,  and  then  accused  herself  of  vanity  for  fancying, 
was  true.  "  But  you  don't  admire  dark  women,  you  know,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  do — pretty  ones  ;  but  you  did  not  promise  to  be  pretty  at 
one  time,  you  know." 

"  Harry  Lloyd  was  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  Effie,  smiling. 
"What!  do  you  remember  that?  What  vain  creatures  women  are! 
He  might  have  said  the  wittiest  or  wisest  thing  and  you  would  not 
have  remembered  his  name  ;  but  he  said  you  were  pretty,  and  he  is 
stamped  on  your  memory  forever.  By  the  way,  I  have  asked  him  to 
come  down  next  week  and  stay  a  few  days." 

Catherine  Owen. 

[concluded  in  next  number.] 
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CHILDREN:   THEIR   BLUNDERS,  THEIR   BOOKS,  THEIR 
HUMOR   AND   THEIR   WIT. 


CHILDREN  —  the  most  i:cc\y  discussed,  the  least  understood, 
t!ic  mor^t  injured  portion  cf  huiTianity !  We  have  among  u;  by 
the  fcore  ^'■fciumcs  incompriscs^^ — dear,  persecuted,  unappreciated 
creatures  eloquent  in  complaint  that  they  will  never  be  valued  aright 
by  t'.ic'r  husbands  ?::\\  f  imilits  until  the  {;;rave  h  \s  closed  over  them 
and  tlicya:e  1  ).<  t  to  them  forever' — who  bear  for  life  the  martyr's 
cross,  consoled  I-7  a  certainty  cf  the  martyr's  crown  in  the  future. 
We  hive  men  cf  intellect  v.ho  con-.fo:t  themselves  under  a  sense  cf 
preser.t  f^iluve  v.ilh  the  complacent  reflection  that  posterity  will  be 
wiser,  tint  they  will  i\  all  events  have  their  stamp  on  the  coming 
race.  r5.:t  children,  ur.fortunate  children  —  v.ho  alas  !  is  to  stand  forth 
and  i-.ttcr  a  ]:)rotcFt  in  their  f.ivor?  V.'hat  ij  to  make  atoncmer.t  to 
thcmf  )rthif  jrgetfulness  cf  their  idiosyncrasies,  the  i;^norance  cf  their 
motives,  the  insufferable  airs  cf  superiority  with  which  maturity  con- 
tinually endeavors  to  f  jrce  them  into  a  dead  level  cf  uniformity  v.ith 
some  preconceived  model  cf  its  own  ?  Maturity  deems  it  his  preroga- 
tive—  nay,  his  "bounden  duty,"  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  on  all  oc- 
casions^—  to  repress,  to  snub,  to  keep  down  what  he,  in  accents  cf 
withering  s?orn,  terms  "the  rising  generation."  With  what  delight 
does  he  roll  as  a  sv^^eet  morsel  under  his  tongue  the  self-assumed 
axiom,  "Young  folks  thirJz  old  folks  to  be  fools,  but  old  folks 
knotif  young  folks  to  be  fools,"  and  cfrer  this  as  a  wholesome  though 
bitter  sedative  to  all  youthful  aspirations  !  All  this  children  suffer  in 
silence  ;  for  v/herc  i^  the  representative  child  who  can  boldly  arise, 
utter  it  J  wrongs  and  maintain  its  originality?  "The  child  is  father 
to  the  man" — we  thank  Mr.  Wordsworth  for  thus  tracing  for  us  the 
pedigree  cf  these  levellers  cf  childhood  —  thank  him  heartily,  for  v/e 
are  thus  enabled  to  rebuke  the  conceit,  the  ignorance,  nay,  the 
ingratitude  v/ith  which  the  mature  descendant  treats  his  juvenile 
ancestor. 

The  "  rising  generation !  " — with  what  biting  sarcasm  (a  sarcasm  per- 
haps none  the  less  bitter  for  being  just  touched  with  envy)  can  the 
mature  lips  cf  forty  consign  the  youthful  freshness  cf  fifteen  to  that 
contemned,  that  to-be-governed  class  !  Did  you  never  —  you,  madam, 
of  the  already  risen  generation,  whose  once  luxuriant  ringlets,  nov/ 
shorn  cf  their  abundance  and  threaded  with  silver,  are  severely  combed 
back  and  hid  under  the  staid  uniformity  cf  a  "front" — d'A you  never 
belong  to  that  despised  age  ?  Did  you  never,  permit' us  to  ask,  tempted 
by  moonlight  and  soft  summer  air,  ignore  the  falling  dew  and  linger 
on  the  lawn  with  Adolphus,  in  place  cf  joining  the  family  in  the 
drawing-room  ?  Did  the  said  Adolphus  never  persuade  you  that  "  the 
longest  way  round  Vv'as  the  shortest  way  home,"  and  did  you  never 
wander  with  him  through  a  by-path  instead  of  "  coming  directly  home, 
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as  a  girl  who  had  any  sense  of  propriety  would  have  done,  and  not  be 
making  herself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  that  young  man  "  ?  And  did  you 
never  have  an  innate  consciousness  that  Adolphus  would  never  hold 
you  "cheap,"  comport  yourself  how  you  might,  but  that  in  all  events, 
in  any  event,  you  would  still  be  "  dear  "  to  him  ?  Were  you  always 
thus  sensible  and  practical?  If  so,  ah  !  madam,  we  wonder  not  that 
you  were  left  an  ungathered  rose  upon  the  parent  tree  —  that  you 
never  found  your  Adolphus  ! 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  that  we  have  taken  up  the  gauntlet.  Youth, 
happily  for  it,  can  generally  hold  its  own.  But  it  is  in  favor  of  children, 
defenceless,  unreasoning,  happy  children,  that  we  have  donned  our 
armor,  and  intend  here  seriously  to  enter  our  protest  against  the 
systematic  efforts  now  being  made  by  parents,  teachers  and  book- 
makers to  educate  them  out  of  their  happiness  and  their  originality, 
to  make  cf  them  those  monsters  whose  peculiarity  may  be  defined  as 
having  "  old  heads  on  young  shoulders."  Childhood  —  the  time  W'hen 
the  present  moment  is  happiness  or  misery,  when  "by-and-by" — in 
their  vernacular  "bime-by" — is  an  indefinite  but  nevertheless  a  fixed 
measurement  cf  time,  as  certain  as  to-morrow  or  next  week  ;  cf  un- 
known length,  yet  a  certainty  nevertheless.  Wheji  the  answer  it  gets 
to  a  request  for  information :  "  You  cannot  understand  it  now,  my 
dear ;  you  must  wait  until  you  are  older,"  stimulates  the  desire  and 
whets  the  little  wits  into  a  determination  that  they  can  and  will  under- 
stand all  about  it,  and  that  not  "  bime-by  "  when  they  are  older,  but 
notv  —  now^  this  very  minute  —  and  the  little  brain  seethes  and  bubbles 
and  boils  in  ceaseless  unrest,  until  happily  a  bright  inspiration 
comes  kke  a  flash,  and  the  problem  is  dismissed  because  it  is  solved, 
and  the  solution  stored  up  in  that  wonderful  repertory,  a  child's 
memory,  to  be  perhaps  a  subject  of  laughter  in  after-years  as  "one  of 
my  childish  fancies."  Yet  for  the  time  those  fancies  are  real,  and 
have  a  real  effect  on  character. 

Make,  for  the  nonce,  a  child  cf  yourself  (if  you  can),  and  take  the 
blunders  and  mistakes  cf  children,  examine  them  critically,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  thought,  what  memory,  vvhat  com- 
parison, what  analogy,  and  what  deduction  —  all  real  brain-work — ^^ 
often  go  to  make  them.  The  premises  are  perhaps  false,  but  that  does 
not  lessen  the  mental  effort  exerted  in  drawing  the  conclusions  arrived 
at.  "  I  remembered  his  words  all  the  more  readily,"  says  that  acute 
and  accurate  observer  cf  childhood,  Jean  Ingelow,  "because  I  did  not 
understand  them  ;  what  was  known  might  be  rubbed  from  the  tablets 
cf  memory  like  a  settled  sum,  but  what  was  unknown  remained  to  be 
worked  out."  Most  of  us  can  recall  some  knotty  point  upon  which  our 
childish  brain  labored  ineffectually  for  a  time,  and  when  at  last  a 
satisfactoiy  solution  was  worked  out,  we  reposed  upon  it  with  as  calm 
a  conviction  cf  its  truth  as  did  Newton  upon  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Some  of  these  infantile  processes  may  have  had  a  serious  effect,  not 
only  on  our  childish  happiness,  but  also  on  our  health. 

We  were  once  assured  by  a  lady  that  for  years,  whenever  her  foot 
chanced  to  go  to  sleep,  she  sat  perfectly  still,  in  mortal  terror  lest  it 
should  suddenly  turn  inside  out  like  a  grain  of  pop-corn,  because  she 
once  heard  her  mother  say  to  her  aunt  that  a  lady  whom  she  knew 
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kept  her  ancle  bandaged  because  she  had  attempted  to  walk  when  her 
foot  was  asleep  and  her  "  ancle  had  turned  ; "  whereupon  her  aunt 
replied  that  "  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so,  for  the  ancle  was  then  very 
apt  to  turn."  Her  childish  definrtion  of  "to  turn  "  was  as  a  glove 
or  stocking  may  be  turned,  inside  out ;  and  ever  after  she  beheld 
the  bandaged  foot  with  shuddering  horror,  fancying  it  held  together 
only  by  the  swathing  bandages.  Think  what  mental  torment  she  under- 
went, how  she  sat,  when  her  foot  chanced  to  go  to  sleep,  in  terror, 
with  her  little  nerves  tingling  in  awful  and  mysterious  admonition. 
The  same  lady  once  wept  in  an  agony  of  grief  because  her  little 
cousin,  who  was  crying  with  the  cold,  had  "  purple  fingers,"  a  sure 
sign,  mammy  said,  that  people  were  going  to  die.  A  grave  and  dig- 
nified gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  even  now  descants  feelingly  upon 
the  vague  terror  which  filled  his  small  soul  upon  being  threatened  by 
his  nurse  with  being  "  imported  "  to  his  mother,  who  she  (the  nurse) 
knew  would  whip  him  on  "the  spot."  What  was  this  mysterious  pro- 
cess of  "importing"?  and  where  was  "the  spot,"  that  particularly 
tender  "  spot,"  upon  which  it  would  hurt  so  much  more  to  be  whipped 
than  on  the  place  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted  ?  How  many 
little  girls  have  sat  in  silent  wonder  over  the  extraordinary  statement, 
due  to  a  misplaced  comma,  in  The  Bracelets,  a  blunder  noticed  by 
Miss  Edgeworth  herself,  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Leonora  walked 
on  her  head,  a  little  higher  than  usual ! "  How  was  it  possible  for 
Leonora  to  walk  on  her  head  ?  How  could  it  make  her  "  higher  "  ? 
and  last  and  crowning  wonder,  what  was  the  adjustment  of  her  gar- 
ments during  the  performance  ?  We  ourselves  confess  to  a  sense  of 
the  superiority  of  our  household  arrangements  over  those  of  Mrs. 
Merton,  in  Sandford  and Merton,\;\io,  rolling  in  money  as  she  was,  yet 
had  a  "piece  of  plate  "  on  the  table  ! — and  more  than  that,  gets  annoyed 
when  the  footman  dropped  it !  Our  mother  would  not  allow  of  even 
a  cracked  plate  making  its  appearance  at  our  table  ;  and  as  to  the 
pieces,  they  were  given  to  the  children  for  their  play-house  under  the 
trees.  Now,  do  we  assert  too  much  when  we  maintain  that  these 
children  reasoned  from  analogy,  made  logical  deductions  from  given 
premises,  and  evinced  both  invention  and  fancy? 

Mark  the  intuitive  perception  of  philology  and  of  the  derivation  of 
words  in  the  answer  of  the  little  one  to  the  question  of  her  teacher : 
"What  is  a  leviathan?"  "One  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  sir!"  and  then 
confidently  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  class,  a  place  which  she 
deserved  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  invention,  if  not  for  the  accuracy  of 
her  information.  Another  thoughtful  blunder,  of  one  generally  deemed 
a  heedless  child,  was  her  answer  when  asked  if  she  knew  who  William 
Wallace  was :  "  Oh  yes,  father !  he  was  the  brother  of  Cornwallis." 
And  again,  her  reply  to  a  lady  who,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  she 
understood  what  was  read  aloud,  asked  her :  "  What  are  the  canons 
of  the  Church  ?  "  "  The  big  guns,  ma'am,"  was  the  complacent  reply, 
as  she  looked  up  from  her  little  sewing  •  and  then,  despite  the  laughter 
raised  at  her  expense,  stoutly  maintained  her  position,  saying  that 
"The  Popes  and  the  Bishops  were  always  quarrelling  with  the  Kings 
and  the  people,  and  she  thought  they  fought  them  too."  Where  in 
the  range  of  modern  diplomacy  can  be  found  a  letter  more  to  the  point 
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than  the  following,  written  in  June,  1865,  by  a  little  girl  of  six  years 
of  age,  and  addressed  to  no  less  a  personage  than  her  Majesty  of  Eng- 
land ?     We  give  it  verbatim  et  literathn  : 

"  mi  mattam  quene 

we  air  verry  bad  off  with  yankees  here,  i  wish  you  wude  send  sum 
of  your  sol^^ers  here  to  drive  them  awa.  i  am  verry  glad  that  robert 
the  bruse  whipped  the  english  at  bannuckbirn 

yours  truly 

L.  M.  D. 
-     p  s  —  please  to  send  the  solgers  quick." 

One  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  appealing  to  an  English 
Queen  for  aid,  she  should  express  her  pleasure  at  the  fact  that  Robert 
the  Bruce  whipped  the  English  at  Bannockburn  ;  but  the  wonder  will 
cease  when  we  view  her  surroundings  with  her  eyes,  and  mark  the  effect 
they  had  on  the  workings  of  her  little  brain.  With  a  Yankee  army  corps 
encamped  around  her  father's  house,  a  close  prisoner  within  doors,  a 
daily  witness  of  their  thefts  and  exactions,  deprived  of  the  attendance 
to  which  from  babyhood  she  had  been  accustomed,  hearing  hourly  of 
the  Freeduien's  Bureau  and  seeing  its  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  whites, 
the  idea  of  an  oppressed  race  fighting  for  freedom  was  the  prominent 
one  in  her  mind.  Ignorant  of  nationalities,  with  no  knowledge  of 
chronology  —  for  "robert  the  bruse"  was  as  present  to  her  mind  as 
"Uncle  Robert"  himself  —  she  calls  on  Queen  Victoria  by  the  only 
tie  betwixt  herself  and  the  outer  world,  a  fancied  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate,  and  gives  free  expression  to  her  exultation 
over  a  successful  resistance  to  tyranny  and  wrong. 

Habitually  to  deny  and  undervalue  childhood  and  youth  per  se  has 
ever  been  an  evidence  of  a  low  state  of  civilisation,  and  nowhere  was 
this  more  prominent  than  among  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 
"  Oldness  "  was  honored  because  it  had  been  a  long  time  here  ;  hence 
the  desire, universal  amongst  them,  to  be  thought  older  than  they  really 
were.  Years  were  an  honor.  An  old  negro  rarely  died  but  his  friends 
and  descendants  gravely  announced  that  he  was  "  pushing  a  hundred." 
Anything  proceeding  from  or  uttered  by  a  child  was  looked  upon  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  and  dismissed  with  the  summary  "  Hush, 
child  !  you'se  too  young  to  talk  to  me  anyhow  !  "  AH  savagerftations 
exhibit  the  same  characteristic.  Littimers  at  heart  and  in  practice, 
they  say  both  by  word  and  manner,  "You're  young,  sir !  you  are  very 
young !  "  We  wish  by  no  means  to  exalt  unduly  or  to  deify  youth. 
"  Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child."  Correct  him  if  it 
need  be,  and  correct  him  sharply ;  but  let  it  be  seldom,  and  let  the 
rebuke  be,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  grave  and  dignified,"  not  continual, 
petty  and  snubbing,  provoking  his  wits  to  make  answer,  his  spirit  to 
rebel. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  also,  and  one  who  thoroughly  understands  a 
child's  nature  will  see  how  grave  it  is,  to  simplify  things  too  much  for 
them.  Give  them  rather  a  few  facts  and  leave  them  to  make  their 
own  deductions.  To  attempt  to  make  them  understand  all  they  learn 
or  see  is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  their  faith,  and  by  depriving  them  of 
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wholesome  exercise,  actually  cramps  and  dwarfs  their  intellect.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  training  cf  an  athlete  if  he  was  never  required 
to  exert  his  muscles  to  their  utmost  ability,  to  do  naught  but  what  was 
readily  within  his  power  ?  And  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  mental 
requires  Icfs  expansion,  less  exercise  than  the  physical  frame  ?  To- 
simplify  everything  unt.l  it  comes  within  the  compass  cf  a  childish  in- 
telligence, is  to  s^p  and  weaken  that  intelligence  in  a  vital  point. 
"  M  Ik  for  babes  !  "  So  be  it :  a  wiser  than  man  has  said  it ;  and  far 
be  it  f/om  us  to  gainsny  ;  but  for  childhood's  sake,  for  future  man- 
hood's sake,  kt  itbe;,'z///(' — pure,  wholesome,  unadulterated  milk  —  not 
that  miserahL'  compound  cf  chalk  and  water  and  the  poisoned  milk 
of  a  diseased  cow  reeking  with  the  refuse  cf  the  mash-tub  and  the  dis- 
tillery !  Sd  kt  tlicir  mentr.lf.icd  be  unadulttrated  with  the  cant  of 
Abbott,  unta'ntcd  by  the  mawki;  h  sloppiness  of  Parley.  \\'hat  would 
a  skilf-.:l  jiliysician  think  cf  a  nurye  who  should  revive  in  favor  of  a 
puny  inf.int  that  vile  practice,  now  happily  obsolete  among  mothers  of 
sense  and  refinement,  cf  C'^'^i^S  '^  baby  no  solid  food  but  such  as  had 
been  chewed  for  it  by  the  nurse,  food  from  which  all  nourishment  and 
flavor  had  been  previously  extracted,  leaving  for  the  helpless  nursling 
but  an  ii'digestible  mass  cf  fibre,  with  which  he  was  industriously 
crammed  ?  And  yet  the  same  practice  is  in  a  mental  sense  continued 
day  after  day  with  teachers  cf  the  Peter  Parley  and  the  Jacob  Abbott 
school  ;  and  society  stands  in  mute  admiration  at  the  wonderful  im- 
provement effected  cf  late  years  in  children  s  books.  We  make  no 
rash  assertion  when  v.e  maintain  that  such  men  as  the  writers  of  the- 
later  Pdcr  rarLy  series,  the  Rollo  Books,  The  ChiUVs  Book  on  the  Soul, 
Auiit  Liufs  Talcs,  Crarulmamnuis  Scrap-Bag,  Susie's  Teachers,  and 
the  rest  cf  the  innumerable  sv.arm,  have  done  more  to  weaken 
the  American  intellect,  to  lower  its  standard  cf  manly  vigor  and 
thought,  to  lessen  its  scope  and  grasp  cf  conception,  than  any  one 
thing  in  the  whole  mistaken  range  cf  modern  education.  They  fancy 
that  they  have  found  a  royal  road  to  learning,  that  the  neophyte  need 
no  longer  painfully  clin.'.b  the  rugged  path  which  leads  to  the  temple 
of  wisdom  ;  but  alas  !  the  deluded  pursuers  cf  that  flowery  track  have 
found  themselves  at  length  in  a  modern  structure  of  tarred  strings  and 
stucco,  such  as  rore  as  though  by  magic  at  the  bidding  cf  the  author 
of  Vathck,  which  w  ill  end  Lke  th.at  also  in  a  heap  cf  dust  and  rubbish. 
These  were  giants  in  those  days  —  days  when  our  grandfathers  fed 
on  yEsop's  Fullcs  and  J'lniarch's  Lives,  on  Anacharsif  Travels,  on 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  on  Percy's  Peliques.  Where  are  these  books 
now? — buried  beneath  the  blue-and-gold  trash,  the  beautifully  illus- 
trated little  voluinis  which  \\\t\\  from  the  press  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  overwhelm  one  by  their  number,  if  unable  to  do  so  by  their  weight. 
In  those  days  the  little  ones  sucked  in  Mother  Goose  and  her  wonderful 
narrations  with  their  mother's  milk,  to  be  followed  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  them  with  J nf ant's  Progress  and  the  Looking-Glass  for  the 
Mind,  with  Blossoms  cf  Morality,  ^.anafcrd  and  Merton,  7 he  Pool  of 
Quality,  Pobinson  Crusoe,  Bewick,  and  Mrs.  Irimvier ;  and  later  still, 
the  books  mentioned  above,  Proissarfs  Chronicles,  Baron  Munchausen, 
The  Arabian  Nights,  The  Vicar  cf  M'akcficld,  and  that  most  charming 
of  all  charming  books  to  an  intelligent  and  observing  child,  White's 
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Natural  History  of  Selboume.  Fed  on  such  food  at  twelve,  the  child 
will  relish  Shakspeare  and  The  Spectator. 

Revenoiis  ci  tios  moutons,  or  rather  to  our  Mother  Goose,  and  let 
us  see  what  effect  her  startling  announcements,  unexpected  results 
and  incomprehensible  situations  have  upon  the  youthful  mind  in  its 
first  development.  Of  course  he  believes  it,  accepts  the  whole  as 
truth  ;  for  did  not  Mamma  tell  it  to  them?  and  has  not  that  prodigy 
of  learning,  a  little  sister  or  brother  just  able  to  read,  spelled  it  out  cf 
his  own  little  book  to  them  ?  So  the  little  mind,  big  with  the  fact 
that  "  the  cat  ran  away  with  the  pudding-bag  string,"  sets  itself  to 
understand  how  that  same  cat  got  into  the  fiddle  ;  why,  the  fiddle  was 
broken,  to  be  sure.  "The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon."  Well,  the 
cow  can  jump  very  high ;  for  the  day  we  had  no  milk  she  jumped  over 
the  pasture-fence  and  the  calf  sucked  the  milk  ;  and  the  moon  is  not 
so  very  high  —  it  can  come  in  at  the  nursery-window.  And  that  little 
dog  who  laughed.?  Oh,  that  was  Mother  Hubbard's  dog!  It  could 
do  everj'thing  —  read  the  newspaper  and  stand  on  its  head;  there  it 
was  in  the  book  doing  it  now !  But  how  could  the  dish  run  away 
with  the  spoon?  What  did  it  want  with  it?  Did  it  bring  it  back? 
Where  did  it  run  to  ?  These  are  knotty  points,  and  the  little  head 
leans  back  in  the  little  chair  before  the  nursery-fire  and  cogitates  — 
sets  itself  to  work  to  solve  the  problem.  What  matter  that  it  fails  ? 
The  effort  is  made,  the  little  mind  is  expanded  in  the  effort  to  enter- 
tain the  thought,  and  a  lesson  in  simple  trustful  faith  is  given  by  the 
unqualified  acceptation  of  the  fact.  After  a  while  the  thought  is 
dismissed,  crowded  out  for  the  time  by  another  —  not  forgotten,  but 
laid  up  in  its  storehouse  to  be  again  recurred  to  and  worked  out. 
Then  the  wonder  grows.  How  could  the  man  in  the  South  burn  his 
mouth  with  eating  cold  plum-porridge?  Sudden  Eureka!  the  little 
brain  has  mastered  it.  They  poured  brandy  on  it  and  set  it  on  fire, 
as  Mam  Die  did  to  the  plum-pudding  that  day  in  the  pantry,  and  the 
blazing  brandy  burnt  his  mouth.  But  who  is  the  "man  in  the  moon"? 
What  did  he  come  down  too  soon  for?  To  soon  for  what?  And  what 
did  he  want  to  know  the  way  to  Norwich  for?  Maybe  he" wanted  to 
go  away  from  here  and  shine  there.  How  they  hoped  he  would  not 
find  it! 

This  is  no  fancy-sketch  ;  it  is  from  life.  V/e  ourselves  well  re- 
member the  mingled  sensations  of  pity  and  aversion  which  seized  our 
youthful  minds  at  the  sad  fate  which  befell  that  poor  wicked  "  old 
man "  who  couldn't  say  his  prayers.  A  vision  of  him,  dragged  by 
his  "hind  leg" — which  was  his  hind  leg?  —  and  ignominiously  hurled 
down  the  staif,  while  a  frightful  gander,  the  terror  of  our  lives,  bit  and 
flapped  and  screamed  at  him  as  he  bumped  from  step  to  step,  was 
often  the  last  thing  before  our  eyes  ere  we  dropped  asleep.  Poor  old 
man !  But  why  wouldn't  he  be  good  and  say  his  prayers,  and  ask 
God  to  keep  the  gander  off? 

Nonsense  all  this!  but  good  healthful  nonsense!  How  much  better 
than  the  feeble  vapidities  of  that  nice  young  man  Theodore  Tilton  : — 

"  Baby  bye, 
Here's  a  fly ; 
Let  us  watch  him, 
You  and  I." 
26 
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What  good  for  thought  or  imagination  is  there?  Chewed  .chicken 
or  chalk  and  water  at  best.  Give  us  in  preference  that  little  spider 
who  frightened  that  silly  little  Miss  Lench  away  from  her  dainty 
repast  of  curds  and  whey. 

A  child  who  really  tries  to  digest  Mother  Goose  has  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  mental  training  which  in  after  years  will  enable  him  to 
master  Bacon  and  Locke.  See  how  heartily  he  throws  himself  into 
his  after-reading,  plays  at  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  his  man  Friday  and 
his  savages,  digs  out  caves  in  his  desert  islands,  catches  terrapins 
and  calls  them  turtles,  breaks  off  his  mother's  choicest  bunches  of 
grapes  in  the  vain  attempt,  like  his  hero,  to  feed  on  sun-dried  raisins. 
How  he  laughs  at  Munchausen,  believes  in  Gulliver,  sighs  for  Lilliput 
and  undisputed  sovereignty,  but  shrinks  in  disgust  from  Glumdalclitch 
and  the  insignificance  of  being  in  Brobdingnag.  Alsop's  Fables  are 
to  him  a  reality.  He  looks  curiously  at  the  mules  in  the  farmyard, 
and  wonders  how  a  lion's  skin  would  become  them,  and  teases  an 
unfortunate  frog  nearly  to  death  in  the  hope  that  he  will  swell  to 
bursting,  as  did  the  frog  in  the  fable.  He  wonders  when  his  hand- 
cart comes  to  grief  for  the  want  of  a  linch-pin,  whether,  if  he  tries  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  make  another,  Hercules  will  come  and  help  him. 
And  the  Fool  of  Quality  —  what  delights  to  revel  like  Harry  in  money, 
to  lavish  it  on  distressed  debtors  behind  prison-bars,  and  finally  how 
exquisite  to  marry  a  Princess  of  Morocco  ! 

Time  fails  to  enter  with  him  into  the  realms  of  genii  and  enchant- 
ment ;  let  us  rather  contrast  the  effect  of  reading  such  books  with 
those  of  Peter  Parley  and  the  Rollo  series.  In  the  Rollo  books  the 
principal  training  is  done  by  an  anomaly,  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  a  hired 
man  by  the  name  of  Jonas  ;  though  a  wonderful  "  schoolmarm,"  whose 
forte  is  political  economy,  does  her  part  in  cramming  the  little  prig 
with  chewed  meat.  Think  how  the  democratic  element  in  a  boy's 
nature  must  expand  under  the  tuition  of  such  a  master  as  Jonas ! 
We  verily  believe  that  half  the  sins  of  the  Ajnerican  politician  of  the 
present  day  ;  his  fancied  ability  to  set  the  world  aright,  his  veneer  of 
shallow  education,  his  smattering  of  science,  his  brazen  gilding  of 
impudence  and  assumption,  may  all  be  traced  to  the  early  teaching 
of  such  men  as  Goodrich,  Abbott,  and  that  apostle  of  intemperate 
temperance,  T.  S.  Arthur. 

But  our  mission  is  not  with  the  present,  the  already  risen  genera- 
tion, who  have  misled  and  misgoverned  God's  fair  earth  ;  far  less  is 
it  with  the  future  —  the  coming  race.  "Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof":  we  design  to  enter  into  the  joys  and  share  the  griefs 
of  childhood  only.  Foremost  in  the  last  category  stand  the  mistakes 
made  by  an  overwise  age  in  the  religious  training  of  th^  little  world. 
We  are  aware  that  we  shall  startle  many  tender  mothers  —  mothers 
who  have  earnestly  at  heart  the  religious  life  of  their  children  —  by 
what  we  now  say.  It  is,  however,  unhappily  but  too  true.  That  de- 
termination to  simplify,  to  make  a  child  understand  before  an  accept- 
ance of  a  fact  is  demanded  from  it,  has  ended  in  making  many  of 
them  little  unbelievers.  In  others  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  exists  as  a 
three-headed  monster  not  a  whit  behind  Vishnu.  Nor  do  we  state 
the  fact  too  broadly  when  we  term  others  cf  them  "  devil-worshippers," 
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for  they  really  worship  the  principle  of  evil  from  a  mortal  fear  that  if 
they  do  thus  and  so  he  will  "  catch  "  them.  They  "  say  their  prayers  " 
nominally  to  God,  but  not  to  thank  Him  for  His  protection,  nor  to 
ask  its  continuance  ;  not  to  praise  and  glorify  Him,  but  to  keep  the 
"old  boy"  off.  "If  you  were  to  go  to  bed  without  saying  your 
prayers,  and  you  were  to  die  before  morning,  he  would  catch  you 
right  off  —  you  would  go  straight  to  him" — is  the  confessed  fear  of 
many  a  little  one  who  lisps  "  Now  I  lay  me  "  and  "  Our  Father,"  with 
the  same  feeling  with  which  he  would  utter  a  charm  or  an  incantation 
were  he  older  and  as  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  Devil  is  the 
ruling  power  in  their  minds.  What  is  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  Devil-worshippers  of  Africa?  When  those  benighted  heathen 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  Devil,  they  go  but  a  step  beyond 
these  little  Christians  who  believe  and  tremble.  To  these  God  is  a 
terrible  Being ;  He  roars  in  the  thunder  like  a  lion,  He  snatches 
people  out  of  life  and  buries  them  in  the  ground  —  He  gives  them  up 
to  the  Devil.  Yes,  and  even  more  ;  their  little  minds  wonder  which 
is  the  strongest,  God  or  the  Devil  ?  and  ask  themselves  if  God  can 
help  letting  the  Devil  have  them  if  he  wants  them  ?  The  problem  of 
the  necessity  of  evil  is  one  from  which  even  schoolmen  turn  ;  and 
when  a  child  grapples  it,  as  grapple  it  he  will  if  an  explanation  be 
attempted,  what  wonder  that  it  masters  him  ? 

There  is  also  a  form  of  religious  teaching  by  which  children  are 
made  rank  materialists ;  and  in  this  Milton  lends  his  aid  to  the  mis- 
interpretation which  the  imagination  of  the  little  one  has  already  put 
on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Why  allow  a  child  to  read  the  Revela- 
tion any  more  than  the  Apocrypha?  It  is  a  sealed  book  to  the 
theologian  —  though  he,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  his  mind  so  well  bal- 
anced that  shining  lamps  and  golden  streets  and  porphyry  and  jasper 
and  winged  cherubim  do  not  unduly  excite  his  imagination  \  he  can 
take  them  perhaps  in  their  allegoric  or  typical  sense.  But  a  child 
can  not.  Heaven  is  a  place  with  gold  streets  and  high  walls  ;  walks 
along  which  he  can  pick  up  diamonds  and  pearls ;  a  place  of  harps 
and  of  crowns,  of  wings,  and  of  curious  beasts,  stranger  than  any  ever 
seen  in  a  menagerie  !  He  shuts  his  eyes  and  pictures  them,  desires 
with  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  them  all  —  to  "  go  to  Heaven  "  and  see 
the  wonders  there.  When  he  gets  old  enough  to  parse,  and  is  put 
into  Paradise  Lost  as  a  well  of  English  undefiled,  the  mischief  cul- 
minates. Happily,  few  of  them  can  understand  the  blasphemy  of 
making  our  Creator  an  enunciator  of  the  doctrines  of  the  narrowest 
Calvinism  ;  but  they  can  all  take  in  the  material  heaven  and  the 
material  hell,  the  bodily  God  and  the  bodily  Devil.  He  understands 
that,  and  he  desires  to  go  to  heaven  because  it  is  a  place  full  of  gold. 
The  drawback,  however,  is  that  he  will  have  to  sing  all  the  time  when 
he  gets  there,  and  he  knows  that  he  will  get  tired  of  that.  We  speak 
advisedly.  A  bright,  intelligent  boy,  more  candid  and  more  fearless 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  than  most  children,  was  asked  by  his 
mother,  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  him  to 
his  death  which  was  inevitable  in  a  few  hours,  if  he  did  not  wish  "  to 
be  an  angel?"  "No,"  was  the  unexpected  reply — "no,  I  don't!" 
"  What !  "  exclaimed  his  agonised  mother,  "  not  want  to  go  to  Jesus  ? 
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Not  want  to  have  a  crown  on  your  head,  and  a  gold  harp  in  your  hand, 
and  stand  before  God  and  sing  with  the  angels?"  "No!  "  was  still 
the  resolute  reply — "I  do  not  want  a  crown,  I  would  rather  have  my 
hat ;  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  Jesus,  I  had  rather  stay  with  you  ;  I  do 
not  want  a  harp,  I  do  not  know  how  to  play  on  it,  and  God  will  get 
mad  with  me  if  I  play  wrong.  I  want  my  bandy-stick  and  my  top  !  " 
and  to  the  horror  and  distress  of  his  friends  he  resisted  all  their  en- 
treaties to  consent  to  go  to  Heaven,  and  died  protesting  that  "he  did 
not  want  to  be  an  angel  and  have  fedders  (feathers)  sprouted  out  all 
over  him  !  "  This  is  neither  an  extreme  nor  an  uncommon  case.  This 
little  one  had  not  been  weakened  by  sickness  until  he  was  willing  to  yield 
a  feeble  assent  to  everything  he  was  asked.  He  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  healthy  action  of  an  independent,  upright  and  sincere  childish 
mind,  as  yet  unwarped  by  mistaken  teaching.  What  a  deceitful  little 
prig  he  might  have  become  if,  after  yielding  to  his  mother's  entreaties 
and  consented  to  die  a  seemingly  resigned  little  hypocrite,  he  had  un- 
expectedly recovered !  What  a  reward  cant  and  hypocrisy  would  in 
his  eyes  have  met  with!     What  a  shipwreck  of  his  truth  and  honesty! 

Those  who  do  not  understand  children,  or  who  cannot  remember 
their  own  childish  feelings,  may  wonder  at  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  children  are  often  deterred  from  being  what  they  call  "too 
good  "  from  an  actual  terror  of  the  heavenly  reward  held  out  to  them. 
They  must  die  to  get  it :  they  do  not  want  to  be  "  too  good,"  for  they 
will  be  sure  to  die  !  They  must  first  be  sick  and  take  a  great  deal  of 
bad  physic  ;  then  comes  the  coffin  and  the  grave  ;  and  they  do  not 
Kke  the  "little  grassy  mound  where  pretty  daisies  bloom."  Those 
harrowing  little  narratives,  the  memoirs  of  Nathan  Dickerman  and  of 
Mary  Lothrop,  little  unfortunates,  victims  alike  to  hydrocephalus  and 
a  mistaken  religious  education,  have  inflicted  more  injury  on  healthy, 
natural,  honest  and  sincere  children  than  can  well  be  estimated.  We  re- 
member ourselves  once,  under  the  influence  of  Mary  Lothrop's  example, 
reproving  our  mother  for  something  we  fancied  Mary  Lothrop  would 
not  have  approved  of ;  but  alas  !  for  our  missionary  spirit,  instead  of 
the  expected  commendation  we  received  a  sound  bo.x  on  the  ear,  and 
a  reminder  that  we  had  "forgotten  ourselves  and  to  whom  we  were 
speaking."  Shortly  after  the  memoirs  of  Nathan  Dickerman,  of  Mary 
Lothrop,  and  a  certain  little  black  book  yclept  "Early  Piety,"  disap- 
appeared  from  our  little  bookcase,  and  years  after  we  were  told  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  that  fortunate  impertinence  of  ours.  Our 
judicious  mother  had  seen  the  injury  we  were  receiving  from  such 
reading  and  examples,  and  had  promptly  confiscated  the  books. 

About  the  same  time  —  and  well  do  we  remember  the  day  and  the 
occasion  —  a  number  of  children,  of  whom  we  were  one,  the  eldest 
being  about  eleven  years  of  age,  sat  on  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  under 
a  pleasant  vine-covered  summer-house  in  a  large  garden,  each  with  a 
little  "  Sunday  book  "  in  hand.  Our  little  cousin's  bojok  was  the  same 
"  Early  Piety  "  mentioned  above,  in  which  all  the  children,  after  ex- 
hibiting rare  evidence  of  fitness  for  heaven,  and  bearing  patiently  great 
bodily  suffering,  were  in  due  time,  so  the  book  said,  transported  where 
there  was  no  more  pain,  no  more  sorrow,  but  where  there  was  plenty 
of  gold  and  precious  stones.     Ours,  from  which  we  read  to  another . 
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little  cousin  who  had  hot  yet  mastered  the  alphabet,  was  "  The  First 
Day  of  the  Week,"  in  which  the  virtue  and  the  earthly  reward  which 
followed  sweeping  the  hearth  and  sanding  the  floor,  making  puddings 
and  ironing  on  Saturday,  in  preparation  for  ''the  Sabbath," — as  they 
called  the  Christian  Sunday,  transferring  to  it  not  only  the  name  but 
the  pedantic  rigor  with  which  the  Pharisees  observed  the  Mosaic  Sab- 
bath—  were  vividly  contrasted  with  the  punishment  which  followed 
the  non-performance  of  those  duties.  The  little  girl  who  studied 
"Early  Piety "  announced  her  intention  of  never  learning  another 
hymn,  for  she  was  sure  she  would  die  when  she  knew  all  in  the 
Prayer  Book,     Our  little  auditor  assented,  and  said  with  a  wise  look, 

"  Yes  ;  and  Oh !  C ,  I  never  knew  how  wicked  the  grown  folks 

were  until  you  read  it  here.  They  have  the  house  swept,  and  dinner 
cooked  ;  and  what  will  God  do  with  Miss  Jane?  [his  father's  house- 
keeper]—  she  writes  letters  Sunday;  and  I  saw  her  this  morning  sewing 
on  a  button  !  "  From  this  the  discussion  began,  and  as  we  now  re- 
member it,  the  manner  in  which  we  all  sat  in  judgment  on  our  elders, 
the  Pharisaical  spirit  we  displayed,  the  arrogant  sentence  we  passed 
upon  all  who  differed  from  us  and  whom  we  deemed  delinquent,  our 
own  little  associates  as  well  as  the  "grown  folks,"  would  not  have  dis- 
graced a  club  of  gentlemen  or  an  assemblage  in  a  bank  parlor,  a 
ladies'  sewing  society,  or  a  "  Hen  Party."  One  thing  we  all  agreed 
on,  that  if  we  got  "  too  good  "  we  would  be  sure  to  die.  One  boy  an- 
nounced it  as  his  intention  to  get  drunk  like. Mike  Hunter.  "God 
would  not  let  Mike  Hunter  go  to  heaven,  because  he  got  drunk  and 

cursed  ;  and  the  devil  did  not  take  him  to  hell,  as  Mr,  F said  he 

would,  so  he  did  not  die  at  all  3  " 

Now  what  a  precocious  set  of  little  hypocrites  we  all  would  have 
become,  but  for  good  health,  fresh  air,  and  a  judicious  leaving  us  to 
ourselves !  For  if  the  few  books  of  the  class  we  have  spoken  of  in 
our  hands  (and  they  were  very  few  indeed)  had  such  an  effect  on  us 
in  spite  of  these  antidotes,  what  must  be  the  state  of  those  unfortunates 
who,  <!rooped  up  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a  city  house,  with  perhaps 
feeble  health  to  begin  with,  are  stimulated  into  "  religion  "  by  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  their  religious  sentiments  and 
platitudes  made  a  subject  of  conversation  in  their  presence,  com- 
mended for  ultra  piety  and  made  exalted  saints  of  before  they  are  out 
of  their  pinafores  ?  Nay,  they  are  even  encouraged  to  reprove,  exhort, 
and  commend  others  older,  wiser,  and  of  more  experience  than  them- 
selves. If  their  bodies  can  survive  such  treatment,  their  principles 
certainly  cannot.  Unnaturally  forced  and  stimulated,  they  result 
either  in  embracing  a  host  of  new  doctrines — "isms  "of  all  sorts, 
each  more  wicked  or  more  absurd  than  the  last  —  or  in  what  is  per- 
haps better  for  mankind  and  society  at  large,  they  subside  into  utter 
disbelief. 

It  is  an  observation  so  common  that  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  quote 
it  —  certainly  so  to  dwell  upon  it  —  that  children  are  good  judges  of 
character.  Few  persons,  however,  give  them  credit  for  wit  —  genuine, 
sparkling  wit ;  but  not  only  do  they  possess  it  in  no  common  degree, 
but  they  have  also,  what  is  as  uncommon,  a  sense  of  humor.  Witness 
the  reply  of  a  little  one  to  her  father,  a  clergyman  of  rare  talent,  ner- 
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vous  organisation,  and  high  culture.  She  asked  him  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  as  he  was  resting  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  to  perform 
some  little  ser^-ice  for  her,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  could  not 
then  do  it,  that  he  was  tired  and  would  do  it  when  he  gcft  up. 

"Tired,  hey?  What  are  you  tired  for?  what  have  you  done  to  tire 
you  ? " 

**  I  have  been  to  church  twice,  preached  two  sermons  and  held  two 
services,  and  now  I  am  tired  and  wish  to  rest." 

"  Tired  !  Why  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  more  tired  than  Mr. 
Potts,  over  there.  Look  at  him  ;  if  you  preached,  he  had  to  listen  to 
you!"  pointing  across  the  street  where  walked  the  unconscious  Mr. 
Potts,  calm,  serene,  complacent,  and  unruffled,  as  became  a  man  of 
his  appearance,  who  had  dozed  through  two  sermons  ;  while  her  father 
the  clergyman,  high-strung,  intellectual,  and  nervous,  lay  exhausted  by 
his  mental  exertion. 

What  more  witty  than  the  reply  of  the  little  boy  when  reproached 
with  the  fact  that  his  little  companion,  much  younger  than  himself, 
knew  who  made  him,  while  he  did  not :  "  'Taint  so  long  since  he  was 
made  that  he  has  had  time  to  forget !  "  We  have  always  been  in  doubt 
whether  to  class  as  a  blunder  or  as  wit  the  answer  of  a  little  girl  who, 
much  interested  in  the  laying  and  setting  of  her  hens,  was  asked  on  the 
2  2d  of  February  how  it  was  that  Gen.  Washington  was  the  father  of 
his  country  :  "  I  reckon  he  laid  a  egg  and  hatched  it  out !  "  Is  there 
not  real  humor  in  the  practical  joke  of  a  little  boy  in  South  Carolina 
who,  when  forbidden  to  play  with  a  certain  little  negro  of  the  name  of 
Billy,  because  he  was  a  negro,  took  the  said  Billy  to  the  whitewash 
tub,  whitewashed  him  all  over,  and  then  gravely  pronounced  the  em- 
bargo removed  ? — "  Billy  was  white  now."  V/hat  witty  special  plead- 
ing in  the  reply  of  another  remarkably  intelligent  boy,  v.ho  having 
characterised  his  sister  as  "  a  fool,"  met  the  denunciation  cf  being  in 
"  danger  of  hell  fire  "  with  the  calm  assertion  that  he  had  not  called 
his  brother  a  fool ;  she  was  his  sister,  and  the  Bible  said  nothing 
about  that !     That  boy  would  have  distinguished  himself  at  the  bar. 

Children  have  not  only  the  power  of  reasoning,  comparison,  causality, 
all  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  in  embryo  it  may  be,  but  still  de- 
veloped embryo,  but  they  have  also  the  lighter  characteristics  cf  the 
human  species  —  wit,  humor,  &c. —  as  well  as  they  have  the  vices  and 
the  blacker  points  of  man's  disposition,  selfishness  and  deceit ;  and 
that  selfishness  and  deceit  are  over  and  often  fostered  and  increased 
by  the  defects  in  their  training  and  education.  Their  originality  is 
smothered  by  the  attempt  to  make  men  and  women  of  them,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  make  men  and  women  of  themselves  They  are 
made  overbearing  and  even  insolent  by  being  consulted  by  their 
parents  before  they  are  at  an  age  to  form  a  judgment  upon  their  own 
conduct.  One  parent  complains  that  her  son  '■'■  will  not  go  to  school." 
Another  that  she  "  cannot  induce  hers  to  come  home'  at  a  suitable  hour 
in  the  evening."  This  one  is  allowed  to  choose  whether  he  will  go  to 
school,  go  into  a  store,  or  begin  to  farm.  This  boy  smokes  at  four- 
teen, orders  his  own  clothes  with  a  sublime  indifference  as  to  their 
cost,  calls  his  father  "  the  governor,"  and  openly  maintains  that  the 
only  use  he  has  for  "  the  governor  "  is  to  draw  on  him  for  money. 
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Parents  complain  that  in  their  young  days  "  children  were  children  — 
now-a-days  they  are  men  and  women."  Whose  fault  is  it?  Treat 
them  as  children,  and  children  they  will  be  ;  treat  them  as  men  and 
women,  and  the  result  will  be  a  priggish, "  disagreeable  anomaly, 
neither  child  nor  man.  There  was  a  world  of  bitter  irony  and  quiet 
sarcasm  in  an  advertisement  which  appeared  some  years  ago,  recom- 
mending a  wash  for  the  gums  of  teething  infants,  which  was  headed  : 
"  Children  cutting  their  teeth  are  respectfully  informed  "  !  That  man 
was  a  wit  and  a  philosopher. 

What  we  say  ot  boys  applies  with  perhaps  greater  force  to  girls, 
Little  girls  are  made  women  by  their  parents,  and  consulted  about 
their  school  and  their  studies  as  though  they  were  of  mature  judg- 
.ment.  The  way  in  which  their  dresses  are  to  be  made  up  and 
trimmed  is  discussed  before  them  as  though  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  of  their  lives.  What  wonder  that  in  a  neighboring 
city  a  short  time  since  a  little  girl,  on  being  told  by  her  mother  to  go 
and  put  on  a  certain  alpaca  dress  in  her  wardrobe,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears  and  declared  that  she  would  "  as  lief  die  as  put  on  that  dress, 
for  that  it  had  neither  overskirt  nor  panier !  "  This  seems  ludicrous, 
but  to  a  thinker  it  is  by  no  means  so.  Children  are  deprived  of  the 
natural  enjoyments  of  their  age,  and  in  their  place  is  substituted  an 
artificial  excitement,  a  forced  and  premature  development.  They  are 
wearied  of  life  before  they  fairly  enter  into  it.  They  say  in  effect,  if 
not  in  words,  with  the  unfortunate  little  blasee .  "  I  have  found  out 
that  my  doll  is  stuffed  with  saw-dust,  and  I  want  to  be  a  nun.'  An 
undue  notice  is  taken  of  things  which  should  be  left  to  time  and 
themselves,  and  like  hot-house  fruits  they  pay  for  their  early  maturity 
by  a  loss  ot  flavor. 

Give  us,  ye  gardeners  of  the  human  species,  give  us  children  like 
wild-wood  strawberries  —  a  little  tart  perhaps,  but  far  preferable  to  the 
monstrosities  of  the  horticulturist,  the  insipid  "  Triomphe  de  Gand  " 
and  "Jucunda." 

E. 


ARRIERE-PENSEE. 


TWELVE  o'  the  clock  !   and  alone  at  last. 
Faith  !  but  these  April  nights  are  chill ; 
And  the  sky  somehow  seems  overcast, 
Though  the  winds  are  strangely  still. 
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Rose  has  whispered  a  last  "  Good-night," 
And  up  the  wide  stairway  has  passed  and  gone  ; 
Faint  to  the  left  and  faint  to  the  right 
Her  footsteps  echo  on. 

The  gleam  of  her  candle  winks  and  dies 
As  she  opens  and  shuts  her  chamber-door. 
As  a  star  drops  out  of  the  midnight  skies 
When  a  dark  cloud  slips  befor 

Well,  I  will  sit  and  think  awhile, 
At  least  for  the  space  of  this  last  cigar ; 
Think  with  a  sigh,  and  think  with  a  smile. 
Of  the  things  that  were  —  and  are. 

Hose,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  heart ; 
Rose,  whom  I  marry  to-morrow  night ! 
O  Life,  what  a  strange,  strange  thing  thou  art. 
Thou  web  of  gloom  and  light 

She  was  talking  to  me  as  we  sat  just  here 
Where  the  window  slopes  to  the  floor,  and  shows 
The  dim  lawn  stretching  away  out  there, 
Filled  full  of  the  night's  repose : 

Where  the  bright  white  beams  of  the  moon  broke  through 
The  folded  blooms  of  the  apple-boughs. 
And  a  tremulous  veil  of  silver  drew 
Like  a  glory  o'er  her  brows. 

Rose  and  I  had  been  sitting  still ; 
And  the  night's  great  peace  flowed  over  all ; 
For  Love's  sweet  dream  at  Love's  sweet  will 
Held  every  thought  in  thralL 

Until  at  last  a  half-doubt,  bom 
Of  the  very  depth  of  her  great  content, 
Sprang  to  her  lips,  and  in  shy  self-scor 
Scarce  meaning  what  she  meant, 

She  said :    "  Do  you  know,  there  is  just  one 
One  thorn  in  this  love's  dear  diadem : — 
Those  other  women  of  whom  you  sing. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  them? 

"Do  they  ever  come  from  the  marvellous  Past; 
Haunting  the  heart  they  charmed  so  long  ? 
Are  all  their  fair  thrones  qui*e  down-cast, — 
Those  queens  of  dream  and  song  ? " 
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And,  as  she  spoke,  the  dim  dusk  seemed 
To  thrill  and  tremble  with  strange  life  there, 
And  phantom  fugitive  figures  gleamed 
About  us  everywhere. 

One  by  one  from  the  populous  Past, 
As  if  she  had  lifted  Pandora's  lid, 
The  old  fair  dreams  came  thronging  fast,^ 
But  each  pale  face  was  hid. 

Blanche  and  Ethel,  Christine  and  Kate, 
Justine,  Cerise,  and  Claude  and  Clare, 
Yolande  with  her  proud  heart  desolate, 
Ruth  with  her  brown-gold  hair. 

I  looked  : —  and  I  knew  by  a  subtle  sign 
That  Rose  too  had  seen  that  long  array. 
For  the  fair  soft  hand  I  held  in  mine 
Slipped  silently  away. 

"Rose,"  I  said,  "do  you  pause  and  shrink 
Doubting,  pondering  what  you  see 
Here,  on  this  unknown  ocean's  brink 
That  waits  for  you  and  me  ? 

"  Many,  you  think,  are  the  fair  names  writ 
Over  each  page  of  the  old  wild  life  ; 
Many  the  stars  whose  rays  have  lit 
That  path  of  doubt  and  strife. 

"  True  :    and  yet  it  is  true  too,  dear. 
That  each  sweet  name  those  years  recall, 
Was  but  the  echo,  slight  yet  clear. 
Of  one  —  the  best  of  all. 

"  And  every  fleeting,  vagrant  star. 
Worshipped  and  wept  by  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
Only  the  image  faint  and  far 
Of  the  sun  that  was  to  rise. 

"  Call  them  by  what  fair  name  you  please, 
Blanche,  or  Ethel,  or  Clare,  or  Ruth, 
Christine,  Yolandg,  Justine,  Cerise, — 
Yet  still,  in  simple  truth, 

"  All,  by  Love's  sweet  translation,  mean 
The  one  dear  name  which  they  all  enclose, 
Heralds  of  this  one  only  Queen, 
Buds  of  this  perfect  Rose  ! " 
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Ah  me,  how  lamely  this  feeble  speech 
Halts  and  stammers  behind  the  wi'l  ! 
How  little  of  all  the  heart  would  teach 
The  laggard  lips  fulfil ! 

Yes, —  words  are  foolish  and  weak  and  cold, 
And  Love's  path  stretches  through  doubtful  lands  ; 
But  whatever  the  coming;  years  may  hold, 
—  I  think  Kose  understands. 

Barton  Grey. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON, 
Between  his  Deathbed  and  his  Grave. 

{^An  Abstract  from  some  unpublished  papers,  by  a  Staff-oJJicer.) 


GENERAL  JACKSON  died  on  Sunday,  the  loth  of  May,  1863, 
at  quarter  past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Had  I  kept  no 
record  of  the  time  I  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  it,  for  at  that  very 
hour  and  minute  my  watch  stopped.  I  simply  state  the  fact,  without 
inference  ;  but  the  little  fact  has  remained  in  a  memory  which  soon 
forgets,  ofterrtimes,  very  important  things. 

On  Sunday  morning  Rev.  Dr.  Lacy,  chief  chaplain,  had  preached 
a  sermon  at  corps  headquarters.  The  text  was  a  hopeful  one  — 
"And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God."  The  congregation  was  large  and  serious  ;  for  he  who  was 
wont  to  be  in  his  place  always  at  such  times,  was  not  there.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  the  chaplain  called  upon  all  who  could 
pray,  t&  unite  with  him  in  an  appeal  to  God,  if  it  was  His  good  will 
to  spare  their  General  and  to  let  the  bitter  cup  of  his  death  pass  from 
them.  The  crowd  sank  upon  their  knees  and  bowed  their  heads  in 
deep  solemnity.  While  the  voice  of  the  minister  went  up  to  Heaven, 
the  white  head  of  General  Lee  was  bent  in  silent  prayer — what  earnest 
p;-ayer  it  must  have  been  !  —  and  throughout  that  kneeling  mass  of 
people  were  heard  the  voices  of  humble  Christians  appealing  in  pas- 
sionate, disjointed  words  of  entreaty,  that  God  in  His  mercy  would 
restore  to  them  their  beloved  leader.  But  the  days  when  He  was  said 
to  have  repented  of  His  decrees  are  past,  and  Stonewall  Jackson  died  j 
perhaps  his  soul  was  in  Heaven  before  the  last  of  these  prayers  for 
his  deliverance  had  reached  there. 
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On  Monday  morning,  at  the  request  of  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Stonewall  Brigade,  I  v/ent  to  aok  General  Lee  if  in  his  judgment 
it  was  proper  to  permit  the  old  brigade,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  accompany 
the  remains  of  General  Jackson  to  Richmond  as  an  escort.  I  found 
the  Commander-in-chief  walking  in  front  of  his  tent,  looking  sad  and 
thoughtful.  He  listened  attentively  to  my  request,  and  then  in  a  voice 
as  gentle  and  sad  as  his  looks,  replied :  "  I  am  sure  no  one  can  feel 
the  loss  of  General  Jackson  more  deeply  than  I  do  ;  for  no  one  has 
the  same  reason.  I  have  lost  a  dear  friend  and  an  invaluable  officer. 
I  can  fully  appreciate  the  feelings  cf  the  men  of  his  old  brigade ;  they 
have  reason  to  mourn  for  him,  for  he  was  proud  cf  them.  They  have 
been  with  him  and  true  to  him  since  the  beginning  cf  the  war.  I 
should  be  glad  to  grant  any  request  they  might  make,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  their  regard  for  their  lost  General ;  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  will  not  justify  me  in  permitting  them  to 
go  with  his  corpse,  not  only  to  Richmond,  but  to  Lexington,  that  they 
might  see  it  deposited  in  its  last  resting-place.  But  it  may  not  be. 
Those  people  over  the  river  are  again  showing  signs  of  movement, 
and  it  is  so  necessary  for  me  to  be  on  hand  that  I  cannot  leave  my 
headquarters  long  enough  to  ride  to  the  depot  and  pay  my  dear 
friend  the  poor  tribute  of  seeing  his  body  placed  upon  the  cars." 
Then,  after  stating  what  orders  he  had  sent  to  Richmond  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains,  he  said  :  "  His  friends  of  the  Stonewall 
Brigade  may  be  assured  their  General  will  receive  all  the  honor 
practicable.  But  as  General  Jackson  himself  never  neglected  a  duty 
while  living,  he  would  not  rest  the  quieter  in  his  grave  because  even 
his  old  brigade  had  left  the  presence  of  the  enemy  to  see  him  buried. 
Tell  them  how  I  sympathise  with  them,  and  appreciate  the  feelings 
which  prompted  their  request.  Tell  them  for  me,  that  deeply  as  we 
all  lament  the  death  of  their  General,  yet  if  his  body  is  only  to  be 
buried  and  his  spirit  remains  behind  to  inspire  his  corps  and  this 
whole  army,  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  end  his  death 
may  be  as  great  a  gain  to  us  as  it  certainly  is  to  himself."* 

After  making  known  General  Lee's  reply  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  brigade,  I,  with  the  staff,  accompanied  the  corpse  of  General 
Jackson  to  Richmond.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  also  on  the  train.  The 
neat,  plain  coffin  was  placed  in  the  mail-car  and  covered  with  flowers. 
All  along  the  road  people  had  congregated  at  the  different  stations 
to  get  a  last  glimpse  of  the  face  of  their  favorite  hero  ;  and  at  Ash- 
land fresh  flowers  and  wreaths  were  placed  upon  the  coffm  by  the 
ladies.  When  the  train  arrived  in  Richmond  it  was  met  by  a  civic 
and  military  escort  under  Major-General  Elzey ;  the  coffin  was 
wrapped  in  the  first  new  Confederate  flag  that  had  been  made,  and 
can-ied  to  the  Governor's  house.  Mrs.  Jackson  had  gone  before  in  a 
close  carriage.  During  the  night  the  body  was  embalmed  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  neat  metallic  coffin. 

On  the  next  day,  Tuesday  the  12th,  there  was  a  grand  military  and 
civic  pageant,  in  which  all  arms  of  the  service  and  every  department 
of  the  Government  were  represented.  President  Davis  and  his 
cabinet  —  with  Generals  Longstreet,    Ewell,  Elzey,  Pickett,  Winder, 

•  These  remarks  of  General  Lee  impressed  me  so  deeply  that  I  put  them  on  pjper  shortly  after 
they  were  made,  and  I  believe  they  are  accurately  reported. 
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Garnett,  Kemper,  Corse,  and  Commoaore  Forest,  as  pall-bearers — 
united  in  this  procession  of  honor,  and  thus  with  the  pride  and  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  warrior's  funeral,  the  dead  body  of  our  Gen- 
eral was  carried  from  the  house  of  Governor  Letcher,  borne  through 
an  immense  crowd  which  lined  the  streets,  and  deposited  in  stately 
repose  in  the  Capitol  of  a  hopeful  young  nation,  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  ancient  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  From  the 
time  the  coffin  was  left  there  until  late  in  the  night,  a  continuous 
stream  of  people  poured  through  the  Capitol,  to  mourn  afresh  at  the 
sight  of  the  lifeless  body  of  him  whom,  living,  they  had  honored  with- 
out seeing  and  loved  without  knowing,  and  whom  all  the  South  with 
one  accord  considered  as  the  representative  man  of  our  revolution. 

Late  that  night,  oppressed  by  the  gloom  and  sorrow  which  seemed 
to  hang  over  everything  and  ever}'body,  I  found  it  in  passible  to  sleep 
or  to  remain  in  my  room  ;  and  having  determined  to  return  to  the 
army  next  morning,  I  wanted  one  more  look  at  the  face  I  had  so 
often  watched  in  the  uncertain  struggle  of  battle.  I  went  out  into 
the  streets  ;  they  were  deserted.  I  strolled  over  to  the  Capitol.  It 
was  after  midnight ;  the  doors  were  closed,  the  crowd  that  all  day 
long  filled  the  grounds  had  disappeared,  the  quiet  was  painful. 
Passing  the  solemn  and  silent  sentinels,  I  entered  the  building,  and 
then  the  Hall,  in  which  the  body  was  laid.  There  was  a  quiet  exhibi- 
tion of  the  all-conquering  power  of  Death  :  a  coffin,  placed  upon  a  low 
table,  wrapped  in  a  flag  and  buried  in  roses  ;  a  few  candles  throwing 
a  faint  light  over  the  roses  and  the  dead  ;  a  solitary  sentinel  treading 
mournfully  and  softly  by  the  side  of  the  cofiin,  and  keeping  guard  over 
the  wasting  form  of  him  whose  single  word  had  hurled  column  after 
column  to  slaughter  and  to  victory,  and  now  thoughtfully  moving  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  dark  hall  that  I  might  commune  undisturbed  with 
what  was  there  of  my  lamented  General,  night  and  death  with  joined 
hands  brooding  over  the  sad  scene,  the  only  appearance  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Confederacy.  His  face  was  smooth  and 
natural  where  not  covered  by  his  full  beard  and  moustache,  and  cold 
and  firm  as  marble  ;  very  natural  looked  the  high  forehead,  sharp 
nose,  thin  and  tightly  compressed  lips,  eyes  closed  in  their  deep 
sockets  —  asleep,  but  beyond  the  sound  of  reveilld  I  remained  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  believing  that  in  that  coffin  would  be  buried  the 
right  arm  of  the  Confederacy,  I  picked  up  a  few  flowers  from  over 
that  pulseless  heart  and  left  the  chamber. 

The  next  day  the  body  was  taken  to  Lynchburg,  and  on  its  passage 
through  that  city  received  such  honors  as  could  be  paid  to  it.  On 
Thursday  it  reached  Lexington,  was  received  by  the  corps  of  cadets, 
carried  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  placed  in  the  lecture- 
room  in  which  Professor  Jackson  had  taught  before  the  war. 

On  Friday,  the  15th,  the  remains  were  deposited  in  his  own  lot  in 
the  Lexington  Cemetery.  His  marches,  battles  and  triumphs  over, 
and  the  cause  lost  for  which  he  died,  it  is  well  he  sleeps  there. 

"  He  who  cared  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saved  or  served  the  State  — 
Such  was  he  :   his  work  is  done." 

H.  Kyd  Douglas. 
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IN  whatever  aspect  we  view  the  present  or  future  social  condition 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  contemplate  it  as  we  may, 
the  ever-present  subject,  the  negro,  steps  prominently  forward, 
casting  his  dark  and  lengthening  shadow  far  down  the  vista  of  the 
coming  years.  Ever)'  attempt  at  arriving  at  a  just  or  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  the  probable  future  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  seems  to  involve,  as  the  most  important  element  of 
consideration,  the  condition  and  position  of  the  negro  in  his  relations 
to  the  white  man,  and  how  long  these  may  continue.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  on  this 

'  momentous  subject  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  ac- 
complish party  purposes,  or  else  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  indi- 
vidual and  selfish  ends.  Is  it  not  of  the  first  importance  that  a  ques- 
tion of  such  magnitude,  and  so  vital  as  to  embrace  the  future  weal  or 
woe  of  the  one  half  of  this  continent,  should  receive  that  earnest 
thought  and  close  investigation  which  its  importance  demands? — that 
a  calmer  reason  and  truer  philosophy  may  be  brought  to  this  subject, 

•  to  the  end  that  light  may  be  evolved,  wholesome  legislation  enacted, 
and  that  men's  minds,  freed  from  the  prejudices  and  animosities  en- 
gendered by  an  age  of  angry  discussion,  may  the  more  readily  be 
brought  to  recognise  the  laws  of  nature  as  enunciated  by  God  himself, 
and  thus  learn  to  yield  a  readier  obedience  and  clearer  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  divine  and  manifest  destiny  of  which  we  talk  so  much  and 

;  know  so  little  ? 

:  That  antagonism  exists  between  the  two  races  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  in  form  and  degree  different  and  greater  than  that 
usually  recognised  as  between  capital  and  labor,  is  so  plainly  observ- 

;  able  that  we  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  existing  and  constantly 
recurring  facts  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth.  So  plainly  does  it  appear, 
indeed,  that  party  lines  and  party  platforms  are  arranged  in  reference 

:  thereto,  ay,  the  veiy  existence  even  of  parties  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted depends  on  the  acknowledgment  of  this  fact,  while  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  times  partakes  of  its  corrupting  influence  and  intensifies 
the  evil.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
this  antagonism  is  purely  fictitious  and  imaginary,  or  whether  it  lies 
deeper,  proceeding  from  natural  causes  and  arising  out  of  the  well- 
springs  of  our  natures  ;  for  in  this  knowledge  alone  lies  the  possibility 
of  reaching  the  case  and  curing  the  disorder  ;  as  well  otherwise  might 
the  physician  hope  to  extirpate  disease  and  cure  his  patient  under  a 
false  diagnosis  and  the  use  of  improper  remedial  agents.     If  we  con- 

I    suit,  in  this  connection,  the  only  reliable  authority,  the  only  source  of 

t    light,  history,  we    are   forced,  without    any   effort    of    reason   on    our 

I  part,  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  jarring.elements  of  our  inharmoni- 
ous condition  we   are  but  experiencing  the  natural  effects  —  not,  as 
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many  would  have  us  believe,  of  prejudices  and  passions,  the  offspring 
of  a  previous  condition  —  but  of  a  violation  cf  nature's  laws.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  an  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  history  and 
condition  cf  countries  more  or  less  similarly  situated  to  our  own  — 
that  is,  inhabited  by  different  and  distinct  races  of  men,  and  living 
under  constitutions  and  laws  framed  and  enacted  in  the  vain  hope  of 
making  a  harmonious  whole  of  its  diversified  and  incongruous  ele- 
ments—  we  meet  with  but  one  response,  one  result,  that  of  social  ruin 
and  moral  disorder,  internal  commotion  and  bloodshed  ;  in  fine,  a  loss 
of  civilisation  and  commercial  importance  to  a  degree  requiring  the 
lapse  of  ages  to  revivify  and  establish  again.  History,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  is  replete  with  its  teachings  on  this  subject,  from  the  days  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  to  the. last  episode  in  the  history  of  Mexico  or 
the  South  American  countries.  That  these  are  facts  in  the  history  of 
man  few  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  deny,  and  why  it  should  be  so 
is  as  immaterial  as  it  is  futile  to  inquire.  'I'hat  this  difference  has  its 
origin  in  natural  cause,  in  the  pre-existing  difference  of  the  races, 
seems  equally  plain.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further  sus- 
tained when  we  come  to  consider  the  indisputable  fact  that  to  people 
this  earth  the  Almighty  Power  appointed  five  different  and  distinct 
races  of  men  to  accomplish  that  end  To  be  different  and  distinct, 
the  law  of  that  difference  must  be  maintained,  and  must  therefore  be 
observed.  That  this  difference  is  established  for  a  wise  and  beneficent 
purpose  none  can  doubt ;  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  tax  divine 
wisdom  or  criticise  the  works  of  God  in  any  other  direction  as  in 
this.  These  different  races  of  men  then  require,  to  be  rational,  cor- 
responding differences  of  government  and  lav»'s;  as  under  the  same, 
operating  equally  and  alike  on  both,  each  is  restrained  of  that  which 
is  most  wholesome  for  it ;  and  as  this  difference  of  government  is 
impossible  of  attainment  in  the  one  country  or  state,  it  points  at  once 
to  the  necessity  of  Government  providing  the  means  of  a  separation 
of  the  races,  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  vast  public  domain,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian,  to  become  the  future  home  of  the  negro,  and 
invite  him  there  by  such  inducements  as  would  likely  insure  his 
migration  thither.  Whatever  objection  might  be  urged  to  the  pur- 
chase or  otherw'ise  acquisition  of  new  territory  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  government,  there  are  many  who  would  willingly  forego  such 
objection  if  the  avowed  purpose  should  be  the  providing  a  home  for 
the  negro  in  separation  from  the  white  man.  While  there  are  doubt- 
less some  who  would  raise  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  suggestion  of 
such  a  proposition,  the  better-thinking  class  of  those  who  are  the  real 
friends  of  the  negro  will  see  in  it  the  only  hope  of  his  preservation 
from  extinction,  so  far  at  least  as  rejates  to  this  country.  Nor  is  this 
question  to  be  "jumped,"  as  is  often  attempted  by  reference  to 
absorption,  another  name  in  this  connection  for  amalgamation  or 
"  miscegenation,"  the  most  unphilosophical,  not  .to  say  unchristian, 
mode  of  disposing  of  a  great  question  which  has  yet  been  referred  to. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  there  should  be  those  who,  otherwise  of 
intelligent  minds,  indulge  a  hope  founded  solely  on  a  violation  of 
natural  law,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  well-known  truth  that,  though 
sileptly,  nature  is  ever  unceasingly  at  work  re-establishing  that  order 
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which  man  has  confused.     Apart  from  the  teachings  of  science,  which 
some  will  say  are  speculative  as  yet  on  this  subject,  what  does  reason 
teach  but  that,  as  in  nature  there  are  but  a  given  number  cf  races,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  create  a  new  or  self-perpetuating  race  by  amalga- 
mation ?     To  keep  the  stream  of  life  still  flowing  in  such  a  hybrid 
channel  there  mur.t  be  renewed  infusion  cf  fresh  blood  from  one  or  the 
other  original  source  ;  else  being  essentially  hybrid,  with  a  constantly 
weakening  vitality  at  each  succeeding  generation,  it  soon  dips  below 
the  horizon  of  increase,  when  its  extinction  becomes  only  a  question 
of  time.     To  doubt  this  is  to  assail  the  wisdom  of  God  and  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  nature's  laws.     It  seems  therefore  that  absorption  means 
extinction  to  the  mixed  blood  ;    and  the  question,  Which  race  will 
survive  so  unnatural  a  connection?  must  be  determined  by  reference 
to  the  superiority  cf  numbers  and  the  greater  degree  of  intellectual 
and  vital  forces.     But  as  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  in  regard  to  these 
conditions  relatively  as  between  the  two  races,  so  must  be  the  measure 
of  probability  which  of  the  two  will  have  to  succumb.     Nor  does  it 
seem  that  this  end  is  much  less  likely  to  be  reached  should  the  negro 
remain  in  this  country,  even  without  amalgamation  ;  for  if  we  consult 
the  statistics  of  increase  of  free  blacks  in  this  country,  with  proper 
allowance   for  manumissions  meanwhile,   it  becomes   a   question   cf 
much  doubt  whether  as  a  free  people  they  are  likely  to  increase  at 
all.     The  general  freedom  of  the  race  has  offered  no  stronger  evi- 
dence of  improvement  in  this  respect,  estimated  by  the  information 
as  yet  collected  on  the  subject      As  slav^es  the  negroes  increased  in 
every  decade  from   1790  to  1S60  at  rates  varying  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  every  ten  years  ;  yet  the  census  cf  1870  shows  only  an 
increase  of  about  nine  per  cent,  on  the  number  in  i860.     As  the  last 
census  embraced  five  years  of  slavery,  and  under  circumstances  as 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  negro  as  any  previous  like  term  of • 
years,  it  follows  that  the  gain  of  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  was  more  than  lost  in  the  subsequent  five 
years  of  freedom.     The  census  of  1880  will  be  looked  to  with  great 
interest  in  this  connection.     It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
that,  whatever  else  may  be  said  in  regard  to  slavery,  all  candid  minds 
must  admit  that  slavery  as  it  existed  in  this  country  was  far  more 
favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  negro  race  than  freedom,  past  or 
present,  has  proven  to  be.     How  far  this  fact  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  negro  while  in  slavery,  it 
is  unprofitable  in  this  connection  to  inquire.     To  what  state  of  im- 
provement and  advancement  in  civilisation  the  negro  separated  from 
the  white  man  may  attain  with  the  vantage-ground  gained  to  him  in 
this  country,  it  is   impossible   to  speculate  with   any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  progression,  though  it  might  be  slow, 
would  still  be  upward  and  onward. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered,  mainly,  the  probable  future  of  the 
negro.  As,  however,  the  condition  of  one  class  affects  every  other, 
and  thus  involves  the  state  of  society  generally,  it  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  larger  and  dominant  class  ; 
especially  so  as,  in  this  case  the  larger  class,  the  dominant  race  holds 
nearly  all  the  civilisation  and  enlightenment  of  the  Southern  States, 
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and,  if  our  reasoning  be  at  all  correct,  are  to  become,  at  no  distant 
future,  the  sole  possessors  of  the  land  they  inhabit ;  and  here  again 
the  outlook  is  anything  but  gratifying.  With  ideas,  instincts  and 
habits  of  life,  not  healthily  various,  but  really  antagonistic,  the  two 
races  are  forced  to  live  in  an  unnatural  connection,  until,  if  not  other- 
wise relieved,  the  fiat  of  Almighty  Power  which,  fixing  the  foundations 
of  nature,  applied  the  principles  that  are  to  govern  it,  shall,  by  the 
silent  operation  of  those  laws,  release  the  unnatural  bond,  even  by  the 
extinction  of  one  or  the  other  race,  thus  leaving  the  survivor  to  again 
pursue  in  the  paths  of  peace  that  civilisation  and  commercial  im- 
portance lost  in  the  long  night  of  regeneration. 

This  picture,  involving  as  it  does  an  age  of  retardation  and  suffering, 
is  alike  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  patriotism,  and 
should  draw  to  itself  the  fullest  attention  of  every  statesman,  and  the 
exercise  of  every  legitimate  power  to  relieve  the  country  of  this  great 
incubuf  that  shuts  out  the  smiles  of  Providence,  as  though  the  frowns 
of  offended  Deity  rested  on  the  land.  The  problem  of  this  situation 
is  within  the  range  of  statesmanship,  and  the  sooner  it  is  grappled 
with  the  easier  will  be  the  solution.  That  it  will  claim  the  attention 
and  force  itself  into  public  notice,  as  an  overshadowing  question,  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  ;  and  he  will  be  ranked  as  wisest  states- 
man and  greatest  patriot  who  shall  point  out  the  way  that  leads  his 
country  out  of  this  wilderness  of  trouble.  That  the  statesmanship  of 
America  is  unequal  to  the  task  is  a  dishonoring  thought ;  and  that 
some  such  genius  may  arise  we  are  left  the  privilege  to  hope.  Such 
a  man  will  earn  the  gratitude  and  merit  the  high  honors  of  his 
country. 

H.  H.  GOODLOE. 


DOWN  BY  THE  GULLY. 


WE  had  just  gotten  a  hew  servant  (I  might  have  commenced 
that  way  almost  any  day  since  the  surrender),  and  she  was 
brushing  the  crumbs  from  the  table,  while  1  sat  at  the  window,  occa- 
sionally glancing  up  from  my  work  to  see  what  manner  of  servant  she 
was  likely  to  make.  Suddenly  she  paused  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  a 
chromo  over  the  mantelpiece,  then  turned  to  me  and  asked  solemnly : 

"  Did  you  ever  want  to  kill  anybody?  '* 

She  was  a  regular  negro,  with  the  flat  nose  and  large  mouth,  also 
the  beautiful  teeth,  so  general  among  her  race.  She  was,  however, 
short  and  ill-formed,  and  her  head  was  too  large  for  her  body,  her 
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oreat  black  eyes  seeming  too  large  even  for  such  a  head.  She  fixed 
them  solemnly  upon  me  and  repeated  the  question,  her  lower  jaw 
dropping  stupidly  while  she  awaited  my  answer.  Verily,  romance  doth 
not  always  dw^ell  in  marble  halls. 

"  Did  you  ever  want  to  kill  anybody.? "  she  had  asked. 

"  No  indeed  ;  did  you?  " 

"  Out  in  a  field,  down  by  a  gully,  jes  like  de  one  in  dat  ar  picture, 
ole  Satan  come  to  me  an  tried  to  'suade  me  to  kill  de  gal  I  was 
wid." 

"What  excuse  did  he  make  for  it?"  I  inquired. 

"  Cos  she  had  done  witched  de  man  I  was  gwine  to  marry.  Least- 
ways her  mother  had  clone  witched  him  for  her." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Juliet ;  I  should  like  to  hear." 

"  "Well,  me  an'  Jerry  was  gwine  to  be  married,  an'  Miss  Margaret 
had  done  gin  me  a  white  dress  wid  de  ruffles  all  fluted,  an'  de  prettiest 
par  of  ear-rings  you  ever  sot  your  eyes  on.  I  surely  did  love  dat 
nigger !  I  loved  cle  birds  dat  flewed  from  over  his  way,  an'  de  tater- 
patch  he  worked  in  didn't  look  like  dem  de  oder  men  dug  up.  But 
Henretta,  she  got  to  love  Jerry  too  ;  an'  her  mother  was  a  witch-ooman, 
an'  she  w'ent  out  an'  got  ycrbs,  an'  put  'em  in  w-hiskey  an'  giv  'em  to 
Jerr}\  She  an'  Henretta  used  to  be  always  charmin'  him  to  de  cabin 
an'  witchin'  him  3  an'  presny,|,sure  nuf,  he  stopped  comin'  to  see  me. 
Den  Henretta,  ever}--  time  she  go  by  to  milk,  she  swing  her  bucket 
an'  holler  out,  '  Oh,  Juliet !  when  you  an'  Jerry  gits  married  you  must 
ax  me  to  wait  on  you.' — What's  dese  little  horses  hitched  togedder 
for  ? " 

"  Knife-rests ;  place  one  at  each  olate. — And  how  about  you  and 
Jerry?" 

"  Aint  you  goin'  to  have  no  napkins  ?  "  asked  Juliet,  stolidly,  as  if 
her  story  had  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

"  There  they  are. — Were  you  ever  married  ?  " 

"  Ole  Aunt  Morrissey,  she  kep'  givin'  him  yerbs  an'  charmin'  him 
for  Henretta ;  an'  Henretta,  she  come  over  an'  say,  '  Oh,  Juliet,  wd^at 
you  gwine  do  wid  dat  ar  white  dress,  honey?  '  Henretta  wa"s  a  seetful 
nigger  as  ever  was  born  !  Den  Jerry  stopped  for  good  an'  didn't  come 
to  see  me  no  more  \  but  he  would  go  by  an'  tote  Henretta's  buckets 
for  her  from  de  cuppin,  an'  Henretta  she  hollers  out  to  me,  '  Oh,  Juliet ! 
dem  certny  is  hansum  ear-rings  what  Miss  Margaret  giv  you.  I 
wish  I  had  some  ear-rings,  in  case  I  was  going  to  git  married.'  " 

"  That  was  very  mean,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  my  lor!  but  Henretta  was  a  mean  gal.  One  day  she  come 
to  our  cabin  jes  'fore  dark.  I  was  pickin'  patridges.  She  says  to  me  : 
'  What  you  gwine  do  wid  dat  ar  white  dress,  honey?  '  '  What's  dat  to 
you  ? '  says  I  ;  '  lemme  lone  'bout  dat  dress,  Henretta,  I  tell  you  in 
time.'  '  I  was  gwine  to  a  ball,'  says  she,  '  an'  I  would  like  to  git  one. 
I  knowed  you  could  git  anoder  'fore  you  wanted  it,'  says  she,  kind  o' 
laffin." 

"What  did  you  say?  "  I  asked  as  she  paused. 

"  My  ole  marster  used  to  tell  me,  de  only  thing  you  must  do  like  de 
devil,  Juliet,  is,  when  he  gits  after  you,  to  run  like  de  devil.  So  I  gits 
up  an'  I  takes  my  patridges  an'  a  knife,  an'  I  goes  out  in  de  field  down 
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by  a  gully,  jes  like  de  one  in  dat  picture,  all  full  o'  blackberry-bushes 
an'  things,  whar  nobody  couldn't  see  you.  Henretta,  she  bus  out 
laffin,  but  I  kep'  on,  an'  didn't  look  roun',  cos  ole  Satan  was  'most 
treadin'  on  my  heels,  an'  I  smelt  his  bref  as  strong  as  I  smell  dis  here 
horse-radish." 

"  Do  you  really  think  you  did,  Juliet?     Truth,  now  !  "  said  I. 

"  I  'clare  to  gracious  !     Hope  I  may  die  ef  I  didn't !  " 

"How  did  it  smell?" 

"Lor,  Miss  Jennie  !  ain't  you  never  smelt  it?     I  is,  many  a  time." 

"  And  what  does  it  smell  like  ?  "  I  asked,  smiling. 

"  Hy  !  don't  you  know?     Like  hard-biled  eggs  an'  gunpowder." 

"Well,  Jiow  did  you  get  rid  of  him  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  kep'  on  an'  sot  down  by  de  gully  under  de  bushes.  Presny 
Henretta  she  come  too  an'  sot  down  an'  says,  says  she,  '  I  ain't  got 
nothin'  much  to  do  dis  evenin',  don't  you  want  me  to  help  you  ? '  '  Why 
ain't  you  got  nothin'  to  do?  '  says  I  ;  '  whar's  your  milkin'  ?  '  'Jerry's 
gwine  to  milk,'  says  she,  mighty  innocent ;  'Jerry  say  how  he's  feard 
de  cows  might  poke  me.'  '  Dey  ain't  never  poked  you  yet,  is  dey?' 
says  L  '  No,  but  Jerry  don't  like  for  me  to  overzert  mysef,'  says 
she,  tryin'  to  put  on  ars  like  white  folks.  Den  ole  Satan,  he  squatted 
down  right  behind  me  an'  kep'  on  whisperin' :  '  Kill  her !  kill  her ! 
Nobody  won't  never  know  it.  We  can  hide  her  in  de  bushes  whar  dey 
won't  never  find  her.'  I  looked  at  her  an'  I  rubbed  my  hand  on  de 
edge  of  de  knife,  but  I  didn't  say  nothin'.  '  Kill  her  ! '  says  ole  Satan. 
'  Kill  her,  honey !  no  soul  won't  never  know  who  done  it.'  I  kep'  on 
a-Iookin'  at  her  an'  feelin'  of  de  knife  —  so." 

(Juliet  took  up  the  carving-knife,  and  as  she  rubbed  her  thumb 
back  and  forth  over  the  edge,  and  fixed  her  great  black  eyes  on  mine, 
I  thought  how  little  I  should  have  fancied  being  in  Henrietta's  place.) 

"  Did  she  not  suspect  you?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ma'am  ?  " 

"  Was  she  not  afraid  of  you  ?  " 

"I  dunno,  ma'am.  I  don't  think  she  heern  him,  but  I  did  ;  an'  he 
kep'  on  a-whisperin',  '  Kill  her  !  kill  her  !  an'  let's  put  her  in  de  bushes. 
She's  too  mean  to  live.  Den  Jerry  will  come  back  to  you,  an'  you  can 
put  on  your  white  dress  an'  have  de  weddin'  like  you  was  a-gwine  to.' 
An'  I  rubbed  my  thumb  along  de  edge  —  so  —  an'  I  seed  how  sharp 
it  were,  an'  I  thought  how  quick  I  could  do  it ;  an'  I  was  jes  a-movin' 
close  up  to  her  —  Dese  little  horses  certny  is  pretty!  " 

"Yes. — You  were  moving  close  to  her,  you  say?  " 

"What  mout  dey  cost  now?"  continued  Juliet,  with  the  incompar- 
able superficiality  of  her  race. 

"  I  forget. — Why  did  you  not  kill  Henrietta?" 

"  Cos  jes  as  I  was  movin'  up,  a  cool  bref  come  along  de  bushes,  an* 
de  Holy  Sperrit  whispered  in  my  oder  ear,  'You  is  breakin'  of  de 
golden  harp.'  " 

Struck  by  her  use  of  the  figure,  I  asked,  to  see  what  reply  she 
would  make,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  —  breaking  the  golden 
harp?" 

"My  lor!  don't  you  know.  Miss  Jennie?  He  meant  ef  I  done  a 
murder  I  couldn't  never  have  nothin'  to  play  on  in  hebben." 
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"  What  did  you  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  jumped  up  an'  run  all  de  way  back  to  de  kitchen,  an'  angels 
was  singing  roun'  my  ears,  an'  de  cool  bref  of  de  Holy  Sperrit  blowin'. 
Henretta  bus  out  laffin  ;  but  I  kep'  on,  an'  after  dat  I  didn't  never 
f.eel  like  it  no  more,  'less  was  de  night  Jerry  an'  Henretta  got  married, 
an'  she  had  a  dress  zackly  like  mine  dat  was  layin'  away  in  de  chiss. 
It  warn't  no  long  time  'fore  Jerry  he  begin  to  come  by  our  cabin  agin, 
an'  one  day  he  say  how  he  mighty  sorry  he  leave  me  for  a  fool  gal 
like  Henretta.  He  kep'  a  comin'  by,  but  he  wasn't  totin'  milk 
buckets,  and  Aunt  Morrissey  'gan  to  cast  de  ebil  eye  on  me.  When 
Jerry  come  by,  presny  Aunt  Morrissey  come  creepin',  creepin',  creepin' 
roun'  de  corner  of  de  fence  ;  an'  she  always  cast  a  shadder  'cross  de 
road,  no  matter  whar  de  sun  was.  De  Holy  Sperrit  done  dat  to  tell 
me  she  was  comin'.  Jerry  kep'  stoppin'  at  our  gate,  an'  Henretta  had 
to  drive  de  cows  herself ;  an'  whoop  yoii  sir !  how  he  did  beat  her  for 
what  she  did  do  an'  what  she  didn't  do  !  My  lor !  it  done  my  heart 
good  to  hear  her  holler." 

"  It  was  certainly  very  natural  for  you  to  .eel  so,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
am  afraid  it  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  Do  Jerry  and  Henrietta  live 
together  still  ? " 

"  Yes  'm.  Jerry  ain't  got  nobody  else  to  wash  his  cloze  ;  but  he 
certny  do  beat  her  skeerful.  He  throwed  her  down  de  steps  day 
'fore  I  come  away." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  ?  " 

"  Cos  Jerry  he  wanted  to  leave  Henretta  an'  run  off  'long  wid  me  ; 
an'  Aunt  Morrissey  seen  it  wid  her  ebil  eye,  and  den  she  bresh  by  me 
wid  a  pizen  bag  an'  a  snake  head.  Next  thing  I  knowed  my  shoulder 
was  drawed  up.  Don't  you  see?  Den  my  ankle  swelled  out.  Folks 
said  'twas  roomatism,  which  I  knowed  better,  I  druv  Jerry  away, 
but  it  didn't  do  no  good.  Aunt  Morrissey  kep'  comin'  to  see  me 
friendly  like,  an'  every  time  she  come  I  got  wus  an'  wus.  One  day 
de  sun  looked  mighty  warm  an'  shiny,  an'  I  axed  de  Holy  Sperrit  to 
gim  me  strength  to  git  up  an'  go  'way  'fore  I  died  from  de  ebil  eye, 
and  He  done  it.  I  seen  Aunt  Morrissey  go  out  in  de  field,  an'  I 
started  de  oder  way  down  de  road.  Jes  as  I  passed  by  Henretta's 
cabin  I  seed  her,  an'  I  sez,  '  Oh,  Henretta !  you  used  to  ax  me  what 
I  gwine  do  wid  dat  ar  white  dress  an'  dem  ear-rings  what  Miss  Mar- 
garet gim  me.  I  always  knowed  Jerry  was  gwine  to  make  a  lovin' 
husban',  cos  he  was  so  feard  de  cows  might  poke  you,  an'  he  didn't 
want  you  by  no  manner  o'  means  to  overzert  yoursef  totin'  milk  from 
de  cuppin  ;  but  I  want  to  ax  you  one  question,  gal  —  what  do  Jerry 
do  wid  dat  big  hicko'ry .? '  I  bus  out  laffin  an'  took  off  down  de  road, 
and  good  Lord !  de  fust  thing  I  seed  was  Aunt  Morrissey's  shadder 
down  by  de  cross-roads  — " 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  had  gone  the  other  way,"  I  interrupted. 

"  So  she  did,  but  ole  Satan  had  her  back  'fore  I  could  say  Jack 
Roberson  ;  an'  warnt  no  great  trick  for  him  to  do,  consideriu'  how 
she's  a-sarvin'  him  night  an'  day.  Dar  she  was  at  de  fork  of  de 
roads,  shakin'  her  crooked  ole  cane  at  me,  an'  de  devil's  horns  peepin' 
over  a  bush,  an'  one  foot  a-showin' !  " 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  " 
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"  Made  a  cross  on  de  ground  wid  my  big  toe  an'  spit  on  it ;  an'  den 
I  went  home  an'  stayed  tell  night,  an'  den  I  sent  Aunt  Morrissey  a 
mess  of  hot  hominy,  an'  while  she  was  a-eatin'  I  was  kitin'  out  o' 
Roanoke.  I  been  in  town  nigh  on  three  w-eeks  now,  an'  I  gits  better 
every  day. —  I  know  what  dese  is  —  finger-bowls.  Miss  Mag  used  to 
have  'em.  My  lor  !  white  folks  is  so  funny !  Dey  too  lazy  to  git  up 
an'  wash  der  hands  !  " 

"  Do  you  love  Jerry  still  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  lor !  too  many  knots  on  dat  ar  hickory. —  What  time 
does  you  have  dinner,  ma'am?  " 

Jennis  Woodville. 


SUGGESTIONS    IN    STUDIES    OF   NATURE. 


NO  fallacy  is  more  common  than  the  self-deception  which 
induces  us  to  think  or  feel  that  we  understand  a  thing 
merely  because  it  is  familiar.  Precisely  those  things  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted  are  the  most  involved  in  mystery.  Our 
speculations,  theories,  explanations  generally  only  substitute  one 
mystery  for  another.  For  instance:  Gravitation  —  a  universal  law, 
if  there  is  yet  one  discovered  —  do  we  understand  it?  Of  course  we 
may  understand  the  word,  the  mere  literature  of  the  question,  and  it 
is  something  to  know  that  much.  But  do  we  really  comprehend  in 
all  its  limitations  that  property,  or  law,  or  force  designated  gravita- 
tion ?  What  is  it?  We  cannot  tell.  How  then  does  it  explain 
anything?  The  phenomenon  of  falling  bodies  was  familiar  to  our 
fathers  before  Newton  sat  under  his  apple-tree  or  used  the  word  in 
universal  application.  Their  very  familiarity  with  the  fact  rendered 
explanation  unnecessary;  because  seen  every  day,  they  thought  it 
understood.  But  when  philosophers  convinced  us  that  weight  by 
being  common  did  not  explain  itself,  what  is  the  solution  offered  ? 
Gravitation.  But  what  is  gravitation  ?  We  know  no  more  of  that 
than  we  did  before.  That  is,  we  know  nothing  of  it  in  its  essence, 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  acts  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  explained,  and  by  it 
have  been  explained  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  what  has  been  the  explanation  of  gravitation  .-•  When  it  was 
shown  that  the  law  was  universal,  affecting  all  things  within  the 
bounds  of  appreciable  space,  we  felt  satisfied.  The  veiy  attribute  of 
universality  carries  it  back  and  connects  it  with  all  other  facts  and 
phenomena,  shows  its  correlation  to  eveiy  other  property  and  force, 
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and  this  is  explanation.  At  least  the  correlation  is  assumed,  with  all 
other  modes  of  force  ;  but  exactly  what  the  correlation  is  does  not 
appear,  and  therefore  we  are  at  last  compelled  to  admit  that  we  do 
not  yet  fully  understand  that  familiar,  universal  law  —  gravitation. 

Now  the  subject  selected  for  our  present  suggestions  is  supposed 
to  be  quite  as  universal  in  vital  phenomena  as  gravitation  is  in  physics. 
The  laws  which  govern  it  doubtless  are  and  must  be.  But  what  are 
these  laws?  Few  of  them  are  even  suspected,  and  yet,  because 
familiar  with  some  of  the  most  common,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  we 
comprehend  this  mystery  of  nature.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  in  which  nature  stands  as  a  veiled  Isis,  forbidding  profane 
penetration  into  her  secrets,  it  is  the  cloud  that  envelopes  the  lazus  of 
sex.  What  is  it  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  reproduction  ?  So  unable 
are  we  to  remove  this  cloud,  that  while  a  daring  hand  is  now  laid 
upon  the  very  fountains  of  life  by  a  Virchow,  a  Huxley,  a  Spencer,  a 
Bastian,  and  others,  attempting  to  show  how  vital  action  and  reaction 
first  began,  how  the  not-living  first  passed  into  the  living,  this  deriva- 
tive and  secondary  step  is  still  unexplained,  still  without  correlation 
with  the  other  laws  of  nature,  organic  and  inorganic.  Nor  is  expla- 
nation attempted,  except  the  assertion  of  this  assumed  univers-ality. 
Neither  will  any  explanation  be  now  offered.  But  let  us  take  a 
thesis  for  the  basis  of  future  suggestions :  Is  sex  universal  among 
living  creatures,  as  generally  assumed  to  be?  It  can  be  more  easily 
shown  that,  instead  of  being  a  universal  phenomenon,  sex  is  excep- 
tional. Sex  is  a  phenomenon  comparatively  rare  among  the  facts  of 
reproduction.  We  must  try  and  suspend  our  judgments  until  we 
know  all  the  facts.  We  must  not  jump  to  a  conclusion  from  the 
little  we  know  of  what  are  called  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
among  which  it  appears  to  be  a  universal  law,  that  without  the  sexes 
and  their  congress  no  increase  is  possible.  Taking  for  comparison 
all  the  organic  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  dividing  them  into  classes 
according  to  the  method  of  reproduction,  there  are  three :  sexual, 
asexual,  and  the  alternating.  The  plan  by  sexual  co-operation,  as  in 
mammalia,  and  vertebrates  generally  as  far  as  known  ;  the  asexual,  as 
seen  in  what  is  called  gemmation  or  the  budding  process,  supposed 
to  be  universal  in  Protisia,  as  it  is  proposed  to  call  all  the  lower 
orders  of  creatures ;  and  the  alternating,  as  seen  in  many  ferns  and 
cryptogams.  Besides,  in  veiy  many  creatures  both  methods  of  multi- 
plication obtain  ;  that  is,  they  are  capable  of  producing  new  organisms 
by  both  gemmation  and  by  sexual  germs.  In  the  alternating  there  is 
a  supposed  asexual  production  of  spores  from  one  set  of  creatures, 
which  spores  produce  individuals  with  the  sex  divided  ;  and  in  the 
second  set  true  sexud  germs  are  found.  Much  of  these  distinctions 
have  arisen  from  our  ignorance  of  what  sex  really  is,  and  w-hat  repro- 
duction is;  and  no  little  from  the  impression  first  alluded  t3,  so 
prevalent,  that  sex  is  something  universal,  and  that  no  true  germs  of 
reproduction  of  distinct  individuals  ever  occur  except  upon  the  sexual 
plan. 

To  meet  these  propositions  it  will  be  necessary,  like  Tristram 
Shandy,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  to  take  nature  before  she  has  a 
rag  on  —  in  one  word,  to  go  back  to  some  inquiries  of  what  is  life. 
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and  to  get  some  conception  of  the  plan  of  a  living  creature.  Much  is 
now  under  discussion  upon  this  subject ;  and  there  are  many  mooted, 
unsettled  questions.  VVe  must  therefore  coast  along  cautiously,  and 
only  throw  out  suggestions  from  the  vantage-ground  of  some  ascer- 
tained facts. 

Omne  vivnm  ex  vivo  is  an  old  maxim,  and  so  far  as  possible 
demonstration  goes,  cannot  be  reversed.  That  is,  we  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  expected  to  be  able  to  see  those  beginnings  of 
life  which  are  more  minute  than  known  species  of  definite  organisms  ; 
and  taking  these  as  the  boundary  of  our  observations,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  every  living  creature  proceeds  from  some  living  creature  of 
its  kind.  For  the  purpose  cf  our  thesis  it  would  be  sufficient  to  stop 
here  and  show  how  the  living  proceed  from  the  living,  or,  as  the 
technical  phrase  is,  the  phenomena  of  reproduction.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  full  discussion  cf  the  subject,  nor  fair  to  those  who  believe 
in  what  is  called  "  spontaneous  generation,"  to  omit  altogether  the 
question  of  the  origin  cf  life.  Repeating  again,  so  far  as  we  know  it, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  help  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments,  life  is  the  function  of  an  organism.  An 
organism  is  a  creature  which  has  a  structure  of  distinct  parts,  or  of 
parts  or  organs  of  distinct  functions.  This  distinction  of  parts  into 
organs  is  what  is  called  by  the  philosophers  differentiation  ;  and  from 
our  studies  of  nature  we  know  this  differentiation  may  be  permanent 
or  transitory ;  but  without  it,  we  think,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any 
creature  possesses  any  functions  or  properties  which  can  in  any 
proper  sense  be  called  life.  For  convenience,  a  creature  so  organised 
in  its  simplest  form  has  been  called  a  cell ;  and  properly  limited  in 
our  own  definitions,  we  may  take  a  cell  as  the  method  and  model  of 
living  creatures,  and  indeed  the  unit  of  all  the  known  organic  world. 

Yet  this,  without  any  mystery,  and  without  denying  the  possibility 
that  beneath  and  as  the  basis  of  this  organised  unit,  there  is  matter 
possessed  cf  peculiar  properties  ;  and  having  a  tendency,  power  or 
function  cf  coming  into  combination  so  as  to  form  these  organisms. 
We  cannot  see  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  suppose  there  are  any  peculiar 
particles  or  distinct  kind  cf  matter  endowed  with  a  mysterious  prin- 
ciple called  life  as  its  property;  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  the  supposition  of  living  7noLrulcs,  as  Mr.  Spencer  terms  it,  or 
plastide  particles,  as  Haeckel  and  Mr.  Bastian  prefer  to  call  them  — 
protoplasm  according  to  Mr.  Huxley.  Organised  units,  it  seems  to 
me,  can  arise  without  such  mystery  from  tlie  known  properties  of  the 
colloid  and  crystalloid  forms  cf  matter  of  which  all  organic  creatures 
are  composed,  so  far  as  known. 

The  universal  law  cf  aggregation  sufficiently  accounts  for  colloid 
particles  coming  together,  and  the  known  diffusibility  of  crystalloid 
particles  and  the  laws  of  osmotic  action  seem  sufiicient  to  account  for 
the  organisation  cf  a  cell,  as  we  will  still  call  an  abstract  unit  of  living 
matter.  Of  course  it  must  be  composed  of  a  number  of  atoms  of 
matter  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  these  must  consist  of  matter  under  the 
two  forms  colloid  and  crystalloid,  and  these  must  be  nascent  or  awake 
to  the  known  physical  forces  ;  but  beyond  this  we  can  perceive  no 
mystery  in  the  genesis  of  a  living  unit  any  more  than  there  is  in  the 
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production  of  a  crystal.  Therefore  it  is  possible,  or  may  be  possible 
at  any  time,  for  organised  beings  to  arise  from  the  inorganic.  This 
Archcbiosis,  as  it  is  properly  called,  instead  of  the  unphilosophical 
term  "spontaneous  genesis,"  while  possible,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  be  a  fact,  or  has  been  a  fact  in  the  beginning,  cannot  at 
this  late  day  be  demonstrated  by  experiment;  for  although  we  have 
many  experiments  and  many  facts  going  to  sustain  the  supposition  of 
the  independent  origination  cf  organic  creatures  direct  from  the  in- 
organic, yet  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  in  any  of  these  cases ; 
from  that  other  fact  —  the  universal  diffusion  of  matter;  and  from 
another  probability,  the  universal  arrestation  of  germs.  All  matter  is 
capable  of  diffusion,  and  all  seem  to  have  the  power  like  a  great  net 
of  collecting  particles  of  all  other  matter, —  among  them  organised 
units  of  germs,  capable  of  evolution  into  the  larger  or  adult  visible 
forms  of  life. 

Then  there  is  so  little  ground  for  difficulty  or  dispute  about  the 
question.  Matter  we  have.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
inorganic  preceded  the  organic  ;  therefore  there  must  have  been  a 
time  and  mode  of  the  passing  cf  the  one  into  the  other,  a  moment 
when  the  not-living  became  the  living.  The  latter  is  the  fact,  and 
must  be  assumed  ;  the  mode  or  metJiod  of  the  transition  is  all  that  is 
left  for  scientific  discussion.  And  we  really  have  no  more  right  to 
institute  a  search  for  plastide  particles  than  for  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
the  chemist.  When  we  arrive  at  the  true  philosophical  conception  of 
matter  as  centres  of  force,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  fact  as 
chemical  atoms,  except  as  wheels  to  our  imagination  enabling  it  to 
grasp  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  we  may  then  see  the  further 
folly  of  supposing  there  are  peculiar  atoms  having  the  peculiar 
property  of  life.  This  much  premised,  therefore  :  that  we  assume  an 
"  Archebiosis  "  somewhere,  and  leaving  the  discussion  of  how  it  took 
place  to  the  chemists  and  physicists, —  we  will  endeavor  to  analyse 
and  compare  the  facts  of  reproduction,  or  the  continuation  of  living 
forms.  Physiology  confines  us  to  the  functions  of  creatures  undoubt- 
edly alive. 

Having  preferred  the  appellation  cells  for  the  primordial  exhibitors 
of  organic  life,  it  becomes  necessary  further  to  premise  some  definition 
of  the  term.  A  normal  conception  may  be  formed  by  imagining  simply 
a  transparent  orange,  sufficiently  diminished  in  size  to  be  microscopic. 
The  rind  of  the  orange  will  represent  the  colloid  envelope,  and  the 
pulp  and  seed  stand  for  the  neutral  and  crystalloid  contents  and 
nucleus.  Without  some  such  differentiation  of  parts  there  could  be 
no  differentiation  of  function,  and  therefore  no  action  and  reaction 
adjusting  the  structure  to  external  circumstances  ;  in  other  words,  no 
organism,  and  no  life  properly  so  called.  This  much  is  admitted  even 
by  Professor  Bastian,  one  of  the  most  prominent  advocates  of  the  ad- 
verse. Yet  remember  this  description  is  only  the  normal  notion  of 
a  cell  —  entirely  provisional,  and  given  here  professedly  to  aid  the 
imagination.  As  a  fact,  innumerable  organisations  exist  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  nucleus  or  nucleolus,  no  distinction  of  cell-wall 
and  cell-contents,  no  trace  discernible  of  structure.  That  is,  the 
keenest  eyes  and  highest  power  of  glasses  have  not  been  able  to 
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detect  such  a  differentiation  of  parts  in  such  a  creature  as  to  say  that 
it  is  built  of  such  and  such  material,  and  has  such  and  such  organs. 
And  even  in  many,  in  which  you  begin  to  discern  variance  from  an 
apparently  simple  structureless  speck  of  jelly,  the  differentiation  is 
not  into  a  uniform  sack  and  its  contents,  but  only  openings  or 
vacuoles  here  and  there  with  or  without  granules  or  nucleoli.  In 
many,  as  in  whole  families  cf  amoeboid  creatures,  there  is  manifest 
differentiation,  but  of  a  transitory  character.  Vacuoles  appear,  but 
are  continually  changing  and  vanishing.  Different  points  of  the  sar- 
code  speck  may  be  elongated  into  arms  or  tentacles  to  clasp  food ; 
and  this  function  accomplished,  again  return  to  and  coalesce  with 
the  body.  Again  there  are  living  creatures,  such  as  Bacteria  and 
those  it  is  proposed  to  call  Monera,  in  which  this  kind  of  differentia- 
tion of  parts,  either  transitory  or  persistent,  is  wholly  wanting  or  at 
least  imperceptible.  Yet  surely  the  physiologist  who  would  persist 
in  describing  them  as  structureless  in  the  sense  of  having  no  organi- 
sation, no  differentiation  whatever,  is  mistaken.  Such  naturalist 
would  not  so  describe  a  crystal,  yet  insist  that  vital  organisation  is 
like  crystalline  accretions.  Structureless  we  cannot  call  them  when 
distinct  form  is  discernible.  The  very  prevalence  of  oval  and  ellip- 
soid outlines  shows  a  differentiation  of  poles,  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
axis,  and  consequently  a  continual  disturbance  and  re-adjustment  of 
the  polar  forces.  I'he  rhythmical  motion,  which  can  be  seen,  is 
itself  conclusive  evidence  of  structure,  determining  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  vibration.  Very  different  is  the  vibration  of  living  from 
that  of  non-living  bodies.  Any  solid  substance  whatever,  sufficiently 
comminuted  and  placed  in  liquid,  exhibits  vibratory  action.  This 
once  supposed  evidence  that  most  dust  was  organic,  and  thought 
peculiar  to  some  things  under  the  name  cf  Brownian  bodies,  has  by 
Professor  Cutler,  our  own  distinguished  microscopist,  been  demon- 
strated to  be  one  of  the  universal  properties  of  matter. 

True  naturalists  now  generally  concur  in  the  opinion  that  this 
Brownian  vibration  is  ^wo.  to  the  liquid  medium.  In  other  words, 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  solid  particles  only  render  the  continual 
oscillations  of  the  unstable  water  in  which  they  float,  visible.  And 
if  it  were  not  the  sensible  effect  cf  the  oscillatory  movement  of  the 
liquid,  but  indicative  of  continual  disturbance  of  the  polarity  cf  the 
solid  particles  themselves,  mere  motion,  mere  vibration,  is  yet  far  from 
the  regular  purpose,  direction  and  limitation  found  in  the  simplest 
thing  called  organic  ;  and  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  best 
evidence  of  integral  differentiation  of  parts,  whether  perceptible  to  us 
or  not.  Once  understood,  then,  that  under  the  term  cell,  adopted  for 
convenience,  there  will  be  included  any  organic  unit  which  in  itself 
exhibits  these  independent  powers  of  motion,  of  action  and  reaction  ; 
and  though  space  is  wanted  to  conclude  the  demonstration,  we  think 
they  all  possess  the  essential  attributes  of  structure.  To  be  fully 
understood,  again  Me  repeat :  that  whether  such  structures  are  only 
derived  from  structures  cf  a  like  kind,  or  may  grow  by  accre- 
tions from  an  inorganic  plasma,  is  an  open  question.  Open  and 
undecided  as  to  the  evidence  of  experiments,  but  as  shown,  the  latter 
jnust  necessarily  and  in  the  very  nature  cf  things  be  possible,-^  must 
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have  been  the  grand  fact  in  the  "  Beginning."  Yes,  and  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  it  may  further  be  admitted,  that  if  in  a  moment 
the  whole  organic  world  could  be  obliterated  and  banished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  same  material  and  plastic  forces  remaining,  by 
the  self-same  laws  now  operating,  the  self-same  round  of  evolution 
would  again  be  repeated  ;  rhythmical  motion  in  matter  properly  con- 
stituted, would  again  become  rhythmical  life,  in  organised  and  organ- 
ising creatures,  such  as  now  tread  its  present  crust,  and  give  consci- 
ousness to  the  creation  and  glory  to  the  Creator. 

So  far  then  the  point  reached  is  this :  That  life  is  the  evidence  of 
an  organism,  and  that  the  first  or  lowest  units  organise  what  is  for 
convenience  called  a  cell.  It  is  next  proposed  to  show,  that  more 
complex  structures  are  merely  aggregates  of  this  simple  ;  and  that  the 
compounding  proceeds  by  plain  easy  stages,  and  by  just  such  methods 
and  laws  of  combination  as  are  exhibited  in  the  less  complex  and 
more  stable  aggregations  known  as  inorganic.  Then  it  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  return  and  show  the  laws  of  reproduction. 

"We  know  that  in  ordinary  inorganic  chemistry,  combinations  may 
take  place  between  atoms  containing  more  elements  than  one.  Sup- 
posing that  Sodium  and  Oxj-gen  are  two  simples  —  and  they  are,  so 
far  as  chemistry  has  yet  gone, —  they  may  combine  in  definite  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  combination  suppose  we  regard  Sodium  as  a  passive 
base,  and  O.xygen  as  the  active  agent.  The  result  of  the  union,  soda, 
may  again  become  the  base  for  divers  other  combinations.  With 
water  it  forms  a  union,  of  feeble  affinities  it  may  be,  but  a  genuine 
union  called  a  solution.  Now  the  water  had  itself  been  formed  by  a 
similar  combination  of  simples,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  two 
being  compounds,  soda  and  water  become  simples  to  each  other  and 
combine.  True,  one  atom  of  the  compound  contains  now  a  fourfold 
number  cf  simples,  yet  to  each  other  the  soda  and  the  water  were  but 
as  simples.  Again,  sulphtir  and  oxygen  combine  as  elements  (never 
mind  the  proportions)  and  form  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  also  can 
unite  with  water  and  form  atomic  units  of  four  elements.  Having 
now  two  compounds  of  quadruple  elements,  having  acted  in  the 
binary  stage  as  simples  to  each  other,  they  may  be  again  simples  one 
to  the  other  as  before,  a'nd  produce  by  this  new  combination  a  more 
complex  atom  containing  eight,  or  at  least  three,  of  the  principles 
called  elementary  in  nature.  And  thus  nature  proceeds,  we  know,  in 
the  inorganic  world.  Any  compound  may  be  a  base  or  unit  for  com- 
bination with  other  units  which  may  be  simple,  or  as  much  compounded 
as  itself. 

The  organic  series  shows  a  similar  method  of  aggregation.  When 
well  acquainted  with  living  creatures  in  their  various  forms,  we  will 
find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  structure  but  may  become  a  unit  of  com- 
bination for  some  other  structure.  Especially  is  this  true  of  cells. 
They  enter  into  every  organic  compound,  and  there  is  not  one  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  cell-action,  either  as  immediately  the  unit  of  the 
structure,  or  as  giving  birth  to  exuvious  structureless  plasma  or  sar- 
code.  Not  to  delay  with  nice  distinctions  of  unnamed  combinations, 
themselves  becoming  units  of  higher  combinations,  we  soon  arrive  at 
physiological  units,  recognised  as  such  by  naturalists.     To  them  let 
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us  pass  at  once  by  a  long  stride.  In  plants  we  find  such  units  of 
structure,  designated  by  botanists  nodes.  Each  node  has  in  itself  all 
the  elements  cf  every  other  node  ;  and  each  has  the  power  cf  evolving 
from  itself,  everything  else  being  equal,  all  the  other  parts  and  func- 
tions of  the  plant.  So  say  the  botanists.  The  transcendental  physi- 
ologist regards  the  node  in  a  somevv-hat  different  light.  To  him  the 
node  is  the  true  jjlant,  the  true  living  creature,  and  is  only  one  of  a 
great  compound.  In  his  eyes  the  leaves  or  nodes  cf  the  oak-tree  are 
as  distinct  creatures  to  each  other  as  are  the  several  polypes  which 
united  constitute  a  branch  or  tree  of  coral.  In  fact,  to  carry  the 
analysis  further,  each  leaf,  each  node  is  compounded  cf  innumerable 
amoeboid  creatures,  inhabiting  it  and  fitted  to  live  in  air,  as  their 
congeners  fitted  for  the  ocean  inhabit  sponge  structure. 

Now  in  the  animal  kingdom,  again  leaving  the  so-called  unicellular 
and  protistic  creatures,  we  find  all  compounded  of  joints  or  rings, 
answering  to  the  nodes  of  plants,  and  like  them  arc  compounds  of 
compounds.  But  supposing  them  simples,  they  are  evidently  units  of 
structures  of  vast  complexity.  In  annulose  and  annuloid  creatures 
(the  old  Articulate  and  Radiate  of  Cuvier)  each  ring  is  So  distinct, 
and  so  complete  a  structure  in  itself,  it  may  well  be  called  a  segment. 
To  take  the  annulose  as  most  manifest  and  pronounced,  we  find  every 
segment  a  mere  repetition  of  every  other  segment  as  to  the  parts  or 
organs,  varying,  however,  as  to  the  functions.  This  very  variance  of 
functions  constitutes  that  differentiation  whereby  the  creature  is  an 
organisation,  and,  however  much  compounded,  lives  a  unified  life. 
True,  the  unification  is  more  intimate  in  a  centipede  than  in  a  coral 
reef,  or  a  sponge  colony,  or  an  oak-tree  ;  but,  however  close,  there 
still  remains  the  great  fact  of  distinct  composition,  and  a  mere  repeti- 
tion and  conglomeration  of  segments.  This  compounding  and  seg- 
mentation or  nodification  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  or  we 
cannot  advance  a  single  step  towards  the  solution  of  our  mystery. 

If  sex  were  confined  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  it  is  called  (though 
really  the  clistirtction  into  the  animal  and  vegetal  is  an  unfortunate 
and  a  vicious  one  ;  they  are  all  simply  one  set  of  living  creatures,  and 
distinguished  only  by  manner  of  life  and  modes  of  evolution)  ;  if  sex 
were  peculiar  to  animals,  we  might  stop  here  and  analyse  that  one 
structure,  a  segment,  as  the  tin!t  cf  their  multiple  l.'fe.  But  it  is  not 
confined  to  animals  ;  it  al.  o  prevails  in  vegetals,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  universality  of  sex  imagine  they  can  see  traces  cf  it  in  Protista. 
They  imagine  sexual  attraction  to  be  the  very  basis  of  unicellular 
multiplication,  and  find  in  it  the  analogy  and  repetition  of  chemical 
union  of  acids  and  bases.  This  may  be  so,  but  to  indulge  such  fancies 
would  debase  the  purposes  of  speculation.  Let  us  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  what  Linnaeus  would  call  phanerogamic  sex,  leaving  crypto- 
gamic  mysteries  for  future  investigation.  When  we  have  examined 
the  phenomena  of  sex  in  the  former,  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to 
carry  the  analogies  on  to  concealed  unions,  and  perhaps  into  the 
unclassified  regions  of  chemical  affinities. 

When  we  watch  in  the  field  of  vision  of  our  microscope  a  school  of 
amoebag  or  amoeboid  creatures,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two 
or  more  of  them  meet  and  coalesce,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  union, 
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unless  a  slight  increase  of  .size  and  activity  be  regarded  as  ifs  effect. 
Tliat  tliis  junction  has  any  bearing  upon  the  future  movement  and 
increase  of  the  species  may  well  be  doubted,  and  is  absolutely  denied 
by  the  most  recent  observers,  although  the  older,  as  Ehrenburg  and 
Carpenter,  who  believed  in  notions  of  sex  a  priori,  consider  it  a 
sexual  union.  The  only  certain  mode  of  increase  in  these  creatures, 
which  according  to  the  terms  of  our  previous  definitions  will  still  be 
called  unicellular,  is  by  fission  of  the  sarcode.  Of  the  naked  or 
amoeboid  creatures  which  are  undoubtedly  larvce  or  embryonic  forms 
of  still  higher  creatures,  it  is  true  that  division  of  the  speck  or  particle 
taken  from  the  mass,  continues  the  same  vitality  ;  develops,  grows  and 
divides  again,  according  to  laws  which  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  corre- 
late. And  of  encysted  forms,  and  those  having  bounding  walls,  and 
all  the  other  attributes  cf  normal  cells,  it  is  true  that  they  also  multi- 
ply by  a  process  not  fundamentally  different  from  ordinaiy  fission 
already  seen.  And  no  trace  cf  sex,  or  anything  like  a  union  of  two 
cells  cf  this  class  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  their  reproduction. 
All  the  satisfactory  testimony  is  the  other  way. 

Hence,  the  most  recent  discoveries  tend  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  the  asexual  method  cf  reproduction  is  universal  among  Protista, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  mode.  That  the  genesis  cf  individuals  is  always 
agamic.  Stranger  still,  these  observations  tend  to  show  that  this 
method  obtains  in  all  cryptogamic  creatures :  That  they  all  increase 
only  by  a  gemmation,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  segmentation  of  the  primor- 
dial unit  cf  the  structure  in  some  form.  Nor  is  this  all  —  the  distinc- 
tions into  the  innumerable  genera  and  species  which  distract  crypto- 
gamic biology  are  being  obliterated.  AVhat  is  called  Heterogenesis, 
or  the  production  of  one  form  from  another,  extends  more  or  less 
through  the  whole  group.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  when  he  questioned  the  existence  of 
species  properly  so  called,  in  any  creatures  except  those  which  have  a 
phanerogamic  method  of  reproduction.  That  is,  not  until  the  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  clearly  marked,  can  we  rely  upon  the  permanence  of 
species.  When  we  plant  a  grain  of  corn,  or  a  bean,  or  an. acorn,  we 
are  certain  of  getting  that  repetition  of  a  series  of  creatures  which 
ends  in  the  production  of  more  corn,  or  beans,  or  acorns.  And  so 
with  our  domestic  animals ;  we  expect  them  to  reproduce  their  kind. 
That  series  or  collection  of  individuals  which  does  this  we  call  a  species, 
and  even  then  our  notion  of  its  being  a  fixed  unvarying  type  has  to 
be  modified. 

Now,  in  all  the  great  classes  of  creatures  in  which  we  find  no  sex,  or 
sex  but  feebly  pronounced,  the  plan  of  reproduction  is  some  manner 
of  division  of  the  primitive  cell.  Either  it  simply  elongates  until  it 
splits  in  two,  or  it  puts  out  a  bud  or  gemma  as  we  have  seen,  or  a 
multitude  of  minute  buds  or  gemmae  form  internally,  and  upon  the 
rupture  of  the  parent  sack  escape.  As  we  have  seen,  this  is  called 
gemmation.  In  those  creatures  which  have  sex,  there  prevails  a  plan 
which  would  be  called  ovatiofi,  if  that  word  had  not  been  already  mis- 
appropriated to  other  uses  ;  it  is  by  the  formation  of  a  gemma  or  ovum 
in  one  sex,  impregnated  by  the  other  sex.  So  supposed,  let  us  see 
what  it  amounts  to.     Suppose  we  go  to  algoid  growths,  and  the  fungi. 
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For  instance,  take  the  yeast  plant  {Toruld);  this  consists  of  cells  which 
may  multiply  separately  by  gemmation,  as  we  see  in  the  California 
yeast  for  beer,  or  we  may  find  it  forming  long  sticks  as  in  barm  and 
bread-yeast,  we  may  well  believe  by  the  adhesion  of  the  buds  or  gctfimcs 
to  the  parent  cell.  These  sticks  or  mycelia,  as  they  are  called,  are 
evidently  compounds  of  which  the  cells  are  the  units. 

Now  let  us  get  a  little  further.  We  have  a  lily  for  instance.  It 
puts  up  a  series  of  leaves,  and  then  another  series,  and  at  first  the 
nodes,  as  they  are  called,  are  so  close  together  we  do  not  perceive  how 
they  are  formed.  But  eventually  a  scape  or  stalk  runs  up,  such  as  the 
white  lily  and  tiger-lily,  the  leaves  of  the  stalk  succeeding  eath  other 
much  as  upon  the  twigs  of  trees.  That  is,  we  find  at  every  leaf  a  new 
effort,  as  it  were,  made.  Remembering  that  each  leaf,  each  node  is  a 
separate  creature,  this  reproduction  of  one  leaf  or  node  from  the  pre- 
ceding docs  net  yet  differ  from  the  old  plan  of  gemmation.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  same  thing.  More  than  this,  in  the  tiger-lily  (Z.  tuberosum), 
this  gemmation  amounts  to  more  than  the  production  of  a  leaf  only, 
with  an  abortive  bud  in  its  axis.  Small  tubers  appear,  which  if  kept 
in  a  favorable  situation  go  on  to  expand,  or  loosen  some  connections 
which  rendered  its  internal  constitution  invisible  to  us  ;  and  delicate 
leaves  unfold  themselves,  till  soon  we  find  a  diminutive  hly  with  its 
root  and  first  leaves.  Here  the  bud  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  whole 
plant.  The  buds  upon  oak  trees,  mulberries  and  other  trees,  in  like 
manner  are  diminutive  forms  of  twigs  or  branches,  every  scale  being 
a  debased  leaf,  or  one  unexpanded,  yet  representing  the  nodes  of  the 
fully  developed  form. 

All  this  now  is  without  sex.  But  with  what  are  known  as  flowering 
plants,  an  exceptional  mode  of  reproduction  takes  place.  Excep- 
tional, because  a  tree  may  go  on  for  years  producing  leaves  — 
really  reproducing  itself  at  every  leaf,  and  at  each  leaf  producing  a 
bud  —  an  abortive  self  —  each  one  of  them,  like  the  bulbels  of  the  tiger 
lily,  capable  cf  expanding  into  trees  similar  to  the  parent  stock.  This 
mode  of  reproduction  is  general,  and  obtains  not  only  in  most  trees 
and  plants,  but  something  similar  it  can  be  shown  is  found  also  in 
some  animals. 

To  return :  ihe  exception  to  this  in  the  multiplication  of  plants  al- 
luded to,  is  that  after  a  time  they  cease  to  continue  expanding  leaves, 
and  produce  flowers.  In  these  what  is  called  sex  appears.  To  under- 
stand what  this  is  we  must  first  understand  clearly  what  the  flower  is, 
and  the  parts  or  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  According  to 
Linnceus,  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  flower  (organs,  as  he  called  them) 
are  the  germ,  pistil,  and  stamens.  The  germ  is  the  ovary  or  egg,  or 
seed  which  is  to  be  ;  the  pistil  the  organ  jDrotecting  the  germ,  and  also 
by  which  it  is  fructified  ;  and  the  stamens  supply  the  pollen  or  fertilis- 
ing dust.  These  two  last  are  then  spoken  of  as  the  organs  of  sex. 
A\  e  have  seen  that  in  flowering  plants,  nature  made  as  it  were 
another  effort  at  each  node  to  continue  the  creature,  and  succeeding, 
produced  an  exact  or  proximate  repetition  of  the  preceding  node  or 
leaf.  Yet  we  also  observe  that  the  effort  is  greater  and  greater  as  we 
ascend  the  stalk  or  twig.  The  first  perfect  leaf  is  generally  the  largest 
on  a  stem,  as  in  case  of  the  lilies  instanced  ;  as  if  the  force  were  a  fail- 
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ing  one  —  a  retarded  power.  And  so  it  is.  The  force  or  power  of 
reproduction  diminished  as  we  ascended  the  hly  stock,  until  at  the  very 
top  it  has  become  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  push  one  node 
beyond  another.  All  the  terminal  nodes  are  crowded  into  a  single 
bunch  —  ministering  by  their  very  proximit}^  to  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  follow  ;  among  these  an  abnormal  increase  of  functional  activity, 
as  the  doctors  would  call  it  if  it  occurred  only  in  a  few  cases  of  disease. 
But  it  occurs  regularly  and  according  to  fixed  laws  in  every  lily  ;  we 
therefore  consider  it  normal  and  necessary.  At  any  rate,  this  terminal 
clump  of  nodes  or  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  gives  it  all  the  value 
in  our  eyes  —  for  it  is  the  flower.  Now,  botanists  tell  us  all  the  parts 
or  so-called  organs  of  flowers  are  but  metamorphosed  leaves.  To 
shorten  matters,  we  will  return  at  once  to  the  organs  of  fructification  — 
considered  the  essential  parts  of  a  flower.  The  stamens  are  the  first 
we  reached  ascending ;  they  are  leaves,  then  not  perfectly  expanded. 
To  be  more  exact,  the  anthers  are  the  metamorphosed  leaves  —  the 
filament  upon  which  it  stands  being  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk.  Such 
are  also  the  petals,  and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  of  course  not  quite  so 
much  metamorphosed.  The  essential  part  of  the  stamen  is  the  anther, 
and  the  anther  is  only  a  leaf  rolled  up,  or  involuted  according  to  the 
habit  of  the  species,  and  not  yet  unrolled,  or  possessed  of  force  enough 
for  the  perfect  evolution  of  an  ordinary  leaf.  The  grains  of  pollen  are 
also  accounted  for  easily,  the  botanists  say,  as  metamorphoses  of 
abortive  leaflets.  The  best  analysis,  however,  is  to  trace  them  to  the 
abortive  axial  buds  which  have  disappeared.  A  true  gemmation, 
therefore. 

The  pistil  in  like  manner  by  a  very  easy  analysis  may  be  traced  to 
the  leaf,  and  shown  to  be  also  an  undeveloped  petiole  crowned  by  a 
completely  abortive  leaf.  That  is,  each  segment  of  the  pistil  is  such 
a  leaf  ;  for  it  is  generally  made  up  of  more  than  one.  Now  we  arrive 
at  the  germ,  at  the  base  or  bottom  of  the  pistil,  in  some  little  cups 
suitable  for  such  nestlings,  and  we  find  that  each  ovule  is  another  of 
these  metamorphoses ;  each  one  is  a  perfect  axial  bud,  but  unde- 
veloped, not  so  much  developed  as  the  anther  that  caps  the  filament 
of  each  stamen.  A  production  by  gemmation  still,  as  truly  as  in  the 
case  of  each  leaf — as  truly  as  in  the  cell-division  in  Toricla.  We 
carry  the  analysis  no  farther,  for  nature  herself  stops  here.  An  effort 
at  a  perfect  evolution  and  reproduction  of  the  unit  of  its  being  in 
plants,  then,  we  see  continually  diminishing  in  success  until  we  reach 
a  little  pellet  in  a  sack  of  watery  humor  —  the  ovule.  There  was 
failure  in  the  leaves  of.  the  calyx;  there  was  failure  in  the  leaves  of 
the  corolla  where  these  are  present ;  there  was  failure  in  the  stamens  ; 
there  was  failure  in  the  pistil  or  pericarp  ;  but  in  all  these  there  is  at 
least  some  trace  of  the  original  —  of  the  lost  homologue  —  which  each 
was  trying  to  produce.  ,  In  the  ovules  no  longer  is  there  the  least 
shadow  of  organs  or  parts  resembling  the  bud  it  is  aiming  to  repro- 
duce.    Only  its  location  and  subsequent  history  identify  it. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  rationale  of  sex  ?  We  will  see 
presently.  Turn  a  moment,  first,  to  another  class  of  creatures  whose 
evolution  is  within  themselves  entirely,  to  the  so-called  animals,  where 
being  within  and  concealed  we  are  not  likely  to  see  as  much  of  it  as 
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in  the  other  case.  Some  parts  or  stages  of  the  development,  however, 
are  even  more  open  to  observation  tlian  in  the  trees  and  lilies.  This  is 
on  account  of  their  transparency.  Here  the  microscope  comes  in  and 
becomes  the  right  arm  of  analysis. 

The  hasty  naturalist  will  say,  Yes,  what  of  animals?  In  them  there 
is  nothing  like  putting  out  leaves  and  increasing  by  a  mere  multiplica- 
tion of  similar  parts,  or  nodes,  or  segments.  Hasty  naturalists  labor- 
ing under  d,  priori  systems  said  this  long  ago,  and  said  a  great  many 
other  things  which  they  have  had  to  take  back. 

Let  us  return  to  some  of  our  starting-points.  We  found  that  all 
known  animals,  like  plants,  except  what  are  now  called  the  protista 
—  formerly  infusoria  —  which  are  as  much  one  as  the  other,  and  some- 
times one,  sometimes  the  other  —  all  annuloid  and  annulose  creatures 
are  made  up  of  manifest  rings  or  segments  which  are  repetitions  of 
each  other.  Naturali>ts  carry  their  analysis  still  further,  and  tell  us 
that  even  the  moUusks  and  molluscoids  and  vertebrates  exhibit  this 
same  law  of  segmentation  ;  only  that  according  to  class  the  number 
of  segments  varies  greatly.  In  the  annuloid,  such  as  star-fishes, 
crinoidea,  &c.,  the  number  of  segments  seems  never  to  be  limited.  In 
the  annulose  or  articulate  creatures,  the  number  of  segments  is  de- 
terminate of  the  species.  For  instance,  in  some  millepeds  and  earth 
worms  the  segments  reach  to  hundreds  —  one  and  two  hundred  in 
adultage  and  double  the  number  in  embryo.  In  these  also  the  mul- 
tiplication comes  to  an  end  by  a  coalescing  and  reuniting  of  some 
before  separated,  as  well  as  by  stopping  the  process  of  multiplication 
of  like  parts.  In  insects  again  the  number  of  segments  is  about 
twenty,  thirteen  well  pronounced.  Their  embryo  condition  is  very  in- 
teresting also,  from  the  fact  that  in  that  stage  they  produce  many  more 
rings  in  the  egg  than  they  have  afterwards,  and  also  that  their  adult 
condition  stops  this  method  of  reproduction.  In  every  one  then  we 
see  that  at  some  stage  of  their  growth  they,  as  well  as  plants,  are  de- 
veloped by  a  repetition  of  like  parts  or  nodes,  and  we  shall  also  see 
that  when  this  process  is  arrested  it  has  in  them  a  like  effect  as  in  the 
arrest  of  the  evolution  of  leaves :  namely,  that  there  remains  a  similar 
effort  to  reproduce  themselves  by  joints  and  rings,  and  that  the  arrest 
of  this  process  produces  sexual  organs  and  products  —  exactly  as  in 
what  we  have  seen  take  place  in  lilies  and  other  plants. 

The  highest  animals  are  no  exception  to  this  grand  law,  for  they 
also  are  composed  of  rings  or  segments  as  truly  as  the  humblest  worm 
that  crawls,  only  different  in  number  and  arranged  differently.  Natur- 
alists have  shown  that  in  mollusks  and  vertebrates  the  number  of  these 
essential  segments  homologous  with  the  segments  of  centipedes,  worms 
and  insects,  are  only  two,  and  that  the  axis  and  organs  of  life  are 
placed  between  them.  This  cannot  now  be  explained  further  than  to 
say  that  the  demonstration  from  embryology  seems  satisfactory,  and 
that  even  in  the  highest  vertebrate  animals,  sexual  functions  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  same  in  the  lowest  articulate  and  annulose 
creatures,  and  that  these  exhibit  essentially  the  same  or  homologous 
stages  and  methods  of  evolution  of  sex  as  in  flowers.  Which  was,  re- 
member, that  the  parts  or  so-called  organs  of  flowers  were  metamor- 
phoses of  leaves  or  nodes  or  segments  of  the  compound  creature  or 
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plant ;  that  the  sexual  organs  and  ova  of  animals  in  like  manner  are 
homologues  cf  the  segments  peculiar  to  the  species,  are  but  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  similar  parts  or  units  going  to  make  up  the  more  or 
less  compound  body  cf  the  creature. 

As  wc  have  seen,  the  so-called  animal  series,  or  endothentic  crea- 
tures, are  as  much  compounds  as  the  vegetal,  or  exothentic  series  ; 
only  instead  cf  being  called  nodes,  the  segments  are  denominated 
rings  —  annuli ;  hence  the  lower  orders  of  them,  in  which  this  struc- 
ture is  most  manifest,  are  called  by  Mr.  Huxley  annulosa  and  annu- 
loid.  It  v/ould  take  a  volume  fully  to  illustrate  the  proposition  ;  but 
to  a  genuine  student  cf  nature,  a  mere  suggestion  is  sufiicient.  It  is 
this,  demonstrated  especially  in  the  embryology  of  all  creatures,  that 
a  multiplication  by  gemmation  or  budding  is  universal.  The  first 
living  element  in  all  organisms  is  a  speck  of  protoplasm,  an  amoeboid 
structure,  as  v/e  have  seen  by  that  very  structure  endowed  with  life. 
When  by  gemmation  or  fissation,  increase  in  their  numbers  is  effected, 
simple  creatures,  cf  which  amoeba  is  the  type,  are  produced.  If  the 
gemmation  does  not  amount  to  complete  separation  from  the  parent 
cells,  a  compound  more  or  less  extensive  is  the  consequence.  In  all, 
so  long  as  they  continue  in  mere  embryo,  the  power  of  multiplication 
by  mere  segments  continues.  Hence  it  might  be  said  that  all  plants 
and  most  animals  are  in  embryo,  or  enjoy  only  foetal  life  during  the 
greater  portion  of  their  existence. 

Nov/  the  gemmation  continuing  in  these  animals  up  to  a  certain 
stage,  leaving  us,  as  we  have  seen,  a  compound  of  rings,  the  question 
is.  Why  should  it  cease  ?  Why  should  not  the  gemmation  continue  to 
the  end  cf  life,  or  v/hy  does  it  terminate  at  certain  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment ?  Transcendental  physiology  replies  that  it  never  ceases. 
It  maybe  suspended  or  apparently  suspended  for  a  time, but  does  not 
wholly  fail.  That  is  to  say,  that  properly  analysed,  even  sexual  re- 
production is  one  of  the  protean  forms  of  gemmation.  When  the  bud 
or  ring  is  only  projected  from  the  parent  structure  without  complete 
fission,  another  ring  is  added  ;  but  when  the  vitality  of  the  organism 
partially  fails,  so  as  to  put  a  period  to  this  method  of  continuing  life, 
the  bud  is  thrown  off.  In  most  creatures,  a  new  organism  is  imme- 
diately and  directly  developed  from  the  extruded  bud.  But  in  what 
are  called  the  higher  organisms,  and  in  the  higher  or  adult  stages  of 
many  others,  the  extruded  segment,  node  or  ring  of  living  matter  per- 
ishes, unless  it  can  unite  with  another  ring  or  speck  of  similar  matter 
in  a  nidus  proper  for  their  union  and  evolution.     And  this  is  sex. 

In  nature,  one  example  or  illustration  is  as  good  as  a  thousand. 
One  we  have  seen  in  plants  ;  another  may  be  selected  from  annulose 
animals.  Some  species  of  aphids,  or  plant-lice,  present  us  these  facts 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  aphids  are  by  no  means  a  low  order  of 
creatures.  Their  structure  is  as  perfect  and  complicated  as  the  bee 
or  any  other  insect.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  to  naturalists 
that  these  creatures  can  multiply  by  what  they  have  termed  viviparous 
generation,  and  that  they  produce  eggs  also  under  certain  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  that  the  former  method  always,  and  sometimes  the 
latter,  can  go  on  without  the  union  of  sexes.  Some  naturalists  have 
even  thought  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  among  them.     But  a 
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more  careful  observation  shows  that,  at  certain  stages  and  in  certain 
conditions,  sexes  are  developed,  and  that  after  a  true  sexual  congress 
the  female  deposits  egj^s.  The  doctrine  of  the  books  at  present  ac- 
cepted is  that  the  females  have  the  power  cf  parthenogenesis  ;  that  is, 
to  lay  eggs  or  give  birth  to  living  j'oung  until  certain  conditions  cause 
some  of  the  latter  to  develop  into  males,  and  that  then  the  usual  phe- 
nomena cf  sex  follow.  Unless  greatly  miotaken  in  my  observations, 
this  doctrine  will  have  to  be  modified  a  little.  For  a  number  of  years 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  one  or  more  colonies  of  aphids,  and 
unless  mistaken  in  what  I  have  seen,  the  young  first  hatched  from  the 
(t^^g  are  all  sexless.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  this  summer  with  a 
family  of  them  on  a  large  perennial  solidago,  or  golden-rod,  a  suc- 
culent weed,  and  the  aphids  were  twice  the  ordinar)^  size  and  perfectly 
clean.  Some  aphids  are  so  covered  with  a  downy  substance  and  ex- 
crementitious  matters,  you  can  scarcely  recognise  them  ;  but  these 
large  solidago-lice  could  be  easily  watched  in  every  stage  of  the  de- 
velopment. Nothing  like  sex,  and  no  distinction  whatever  could  be 
seen  among  them.  All  were  larvae,  and  while  in  the  lar\'al  state,  had 
the  power  of  producing  young  alive.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
dry  and  hot,  certain  of  the  vcr}'  same  individuals  which  a  day  or  two 
previously  had  been  giving  birth  to  living  young  every  hour  or  tsvo, 
ceased  this  function,  and,  after  a  still  period  of  a  day  or  two,  acquired 
wings  —  became  again  active,  more  so  than  before,  were  males,  and 
exercised  the  functions  of  males.  Whilst  others,  not  so  fully  developed 
and  still  wingless,  exercised  the  functions  of  females,  and  in  course  of 
time  laid  eggs.  The  whole  family  then  died  out,  leaving  the  eggs 
alone,  to  hatch  upon  the  return  of  favorable  external  influences. 

Is  it  not  manifest  in  this  case  that  sex  is  only  the  last  and  final  re- 
sort of  nature  in  a  failing  organism  ;  the  embryonic  structure  remain- 
ing undeveloped  in  the  form  of  ova  and  monads,  yet  as  truly  nodes  or 
rings,  like  the  original  element  of  the  parent,  as  in  the  case  of  leaves 
of  plants  and  segments  of  animals?  The  furthest  developed,  or  that 
which  breaks  up  first  into  elements,  are  males.  The  slowest  to  de- 
velop, that  which  retains  more  of  the  larval  or  fcetal  vitality  and  power 
of  assimilation,  and  of  gemmation  therefore,  are  the  females.  With 
the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  nidus,  in  which  the  two  elementary  amoeboid 
creatures  or  specks  of  gemmated  protoplasm  may  meet  and  coalesce, 
and  find  nutriment.  This  nidus  is  the  ovum.  The  ^gg  is  not  in  itself 
the  homologue  cf  the  elementary  segment,  ring,  or  node,  but  only  the 
receptacle  thereof.  .  Comparatively  speaking,  the  true  extruded  an- 
nulus  is  the  gcrmmal  spot  cf  the  female  and  the  active  monads  of  the 
male.  The  great  mass  of  the  Qg'g  is  merely  unorganised  material,  and 
ranks  as  exuvious  matter.  Such  excretions  are  not  uncommon.  Many 
of  the  simplest  creatures  surround  themselves  with  such  collections  of 
albumen,  gelatin,  gum  or  starch  ;  a  formation  which  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  attends  every  family  of  Protococcus.  In  fact  the  bounding 
wall  of  all  true  cells  is  nothing  else  than  such  exuvium.  Nature,  how- 
ever, so  varied  in  resources  and  so  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  materials, 
wastes  nothing,  but  works  over  old  material  for  new  purposes.  Equally 
parsimonious  in  forms  and  forces,  she  uses  the  same  structure  again 
and  again  in  different  applications  or  functions      What  would  have 
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been  mere  exuvious  matter  external  to  protococcus,  in  a  continuous  or- 
ganism, as  in  trife  de  roche,  becomes  the  main  body  of  the  structure, 
and  in  true  ova  being  retained  in  close  connection  with  the  extruded 
element,  becomes  the  principal  source  of  nutrition  to  the  embryo. 
The  same  kind  of  parsimony  and  wonderful  adaptability  is  exhibited 
in  the  multiplied  application  of  the  same  morphological  unit.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  segment,  node,  ring  or  annulus. 

In  these  facts  we  see  a  rational  explanation  of  Mr.  Darwin's  doc- 
trine of  Pangenesis  —  another  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  the  great 
naturalist  in  putting  forth  that  provisional  hypothesis.  Nature  never 
lies  and  never  alters  her  plan.  Once  the  segment  process  is  adopted, 
she  uses  it  for  everything.  The  least  fragment  of  a  true  segmentary 
element  has  the  power  of  filling  out  the  segment,  as  a  crumb  of  broken 
crystal  in  a  proper  medium  restores  the  outlines  of  the  original.  Each 
fragment  of  segment  can  restore  the  segment  •  and  each  segment,  by 
organic  habit,  repeats  the  round  of  evolutions  of  the  structure  simple 
or  compound,  from  which  it  was  derived,  or  of  which  it  forms  a 
part 

A  corollary  from  these  principles  will  aid  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  original  proposition.  For  it  follows,  if  our  notion  of  sex  be  well 
founded,  that  in  the  female  resides  principally  the  function  of  repro- 
duction. Popularly  this  is  recognised  as  the  fact ;  but  here  is  intended 
a  scientific  exegesis  of  the  workings  of  nature.  All  creatures  may  re- 
produce without  sex,  as  we  have  seen  exemplified  in  plants  and  most 
animals.  Even  in  mammalia,  the  accepted  theory  of  the  birth  of  twins 
is  an  asexual  multiplication  of  the  original  elementary  germ  whilst 
still  in  embryo.  And  more  :  the  female  product  may  not  only  multiply 
itself  by  self-division  after  impregnation,  but  before  ;  and  has  inher- 
ently the  power  of  self-evolution,  with  or  without  the  impulse  derived 
from  imion  with  another  element  —  the  product  of  arrhenic  \jJ-ppriVy. 
male]  organisation,  either  within  or  without  the  same  body.  I'his  is 
the  general  principle,  which  nature  never  varies  from,  except  in  the 
highest  or  vertebrate  series  of  animals. 

And  now  what  should  we  conclude  as  to  these  highest-  animals  ? 
Whilst  sex  is  universal  in  vertebrata,  and  sexual  reproduction  is  the 
only  mode  adopted  in  this  class,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  we  be  certain 
that  it  is  exclusive  of  the  mode  by  spontaneous  gemmation  ?  There  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  in  fish,  at  least,  eggs  may  sometimes  be 
fertile  without  impregnation.  Whether  facts  should  hereafter  sustain 
the  suspicion  or  not,  we  can  see,  from  the  very  nature  of  these  func- 
tions, such  unimpregnated  evolution  cannot  be  impossible.  And  why 
impossible  of  any?  The  day  may  come  when  even  of  mammalia  it 
may  not  be  thought  entirely  impossible  or  absurd,  and  the  idea  of 
Virgil  {Geor.  iii,  275)  not  altogether  due  to  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  an  unscientific  age.  But  to  speculate  on  mere  possibilities 
is  not  the  function  of  science. 

Another  corollary  involves  the  rationale  of  old  age  and  of  youth  ; 
or  Why  it  is  that  organisms  fail ;  and  why  it  is  that  when  renewed  by 
sexual  genesis  they  spring  forth  with  new  untainted  life,  whilst  repro- 
duction from  buds,  even  if  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  sooner  or 
later  fails.'  It  is  evident  that,  although  ova  and  monads  are  as  truly 
28 
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elementary  segments  as  are  ordinary  buds  or  gemmae,  yet  the  period 
of  their  extrusion  makes  a  vast  difference.  Old  age  occurs  more  by 
the  accretion  of  earthy  salts  or  insoluble  forms  of  the  protein  com- 
pounds. The  very  thing  that  gives  form  to  structures  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  exuviae,  differentiated,  however,  to  functions  useful  or  necessary 
in  the  animal  economy.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  machinery 
constructed  by  the  accretion  of  insoluble  matter,  in  time  ■will  be  in- 
vaded by  the  rigid  material  and  rendered  unserviceable.  Death  on 
the  end  of  the  structure  must  come  on  therefore  sooner  or  later, 
even  without  disease.  But  it  is  exactly  in  these  portions  —  the  ex- 
ternal, the  exuvious  —  that  abnormal  conditions  are  set  up.  Disease 
once  located  in  the  organism  cannot  easily  be  eradicated,  especially 
if  due  to  parasitic  organisms  preying  upon  the  mass.  The  true  living 
creature  does  not  consist  of  the  machinery  constructed  from  the  exuvi- 
ous matters  of  the  organism,  but  of  the  amoeboid  inhabitants  of  the 
cells  and  of  the  liquids.  When  therefore  an  organic  unit  is  separated 
from  the  parent  stock,  before  it  has  taken  an  investing  exuvium,  as  is 
the  case  in  gemmation  of  protista  and  in  sexual  reproduction,  the 
new  organism  has  a  fair  start,  comparatively  free  from  the  clogs  of 
disease  and  of  insoluble  deposits.  But  when  propagated  by  large  and 
perfect  portions  of  the  old  organism,  as  in  case  of  graffing  and  budding 
and  by  tubers,  necessarily  more  of  the  habits  and  diseases  of  the  stock 
are  propagated. 

J. 


THE   NUREMBERG  MYSTERY. 


THOSE  of'our  readers  whose  memories  extend  as  far  back  as 
to  about  the  year  1840,  can  probably  remember  something  of 
a  strange  story  which  had  not  long  before  drifted  over,  in  partly 
mythical  form,  to  this  country  from  Germany — a  story  of  a  mysterious 
prisoner  confined  from  infancy  in  an  underground  cell  wherein  he 
had  never  seen  the  face  of  man,  nor  learned  the  use  of  speech,  sud- 
denly thrust  out  upon  the  world,  a  man  in  years  and  growth,  and  an 
infant  in  mind  and  experience  ;  of  his  short  and  singular  after-life, 
and  of  his  sudden  and  most  tragical  end.  Waifs  and  strays  of  this 
strange  story  floated  about  for  a  while  in  our  literature,  ever  grow- 
ing more  and  more  mythical,  until  now,  to  those  who  have  heard 
of  him  at  all,  the  veritable  Kaspar  Hauser,  who  died  forty  years  ago, 
is  by  no  means  so  real  a  personage  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  William 
Tell. 
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In  Germany,  however,  it  has  been  otherwise  :  at  intervals,  from 
1829  clown  to  this  past  year  1873,  there  have  appeared  newspaper 
articles,  pamphlets,  stout  volumes  on  this  subject,  containing  some- 
times a  small  kernel  of  fact,  sometimes  a  considerable  mass  of  fiction, 
and  usually  a  disproportionate  amount  of  polemic  of  the  angry  Ger- 
man sort  (for  the  Germans  do  not  look  upon  loss  of  temper  or  person- 
alities as  signs  of  weakness  in  an  argument,  but  rather  consider  the 
English  coolness  and  the  French  courtesy  to  an  opponent  as  marks 
of  insincerity  or  indifference) — demonstrating  conclusively  that  some- 
body's hj'pothesis,  or  that  all  the  hj'potheses  yet  advanced,  are  unten- 
able, and  that  their  opponents,  if  they  disbelieve,  are  bribed  knaves, 
or  if  they  believe,  credulous  idiots. 

And  in  truth  this  mystery  has  some  points  about  it  which  place  it  in 
point  of  strangeness  above  all  the  historical  enigmas  of  modern  times. 
These,  so  far  as  we  can  remember  them,  all  turn  upon  a  single  question 
of  fact  or  identity,  which  settled,  the  rest  is  plain.  Was  Queen  Juana 
really  mad,  or  was  she  imprisoned  for  life  by  her  father  and  her  son 
that  they  might  usurp  her  rights  and  authority?  Recent  investigations 
affirm  the  latter ;  but  either  case  is  probable  and  intelligible.  How 
did  Don  Carlos  die  ?  Of  a  fever,  says  Llorente  ;  poisoned,  says  De 
Thou  ;  Bergenroth,  ransacking  the  Simancas  archives,  reads  that  his 
throat  was  cut  by  his  father's  order,  under  the  supervision  of  Antonio 
Perez,  who  then  despatched  the  executioner.  This  may  be  questioned  ; , 
but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Philip  had  him  despatched 
in  some  secret  way  or  other.  Who  was  the  Iron  Mask?  The  matter 
is  still  under  discussion :  there  Avere  many  state-prisoners  whose 
names  and  offences  were  kept  secret  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
only  to  this  one  more  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached,  and 
about  him  a  closer  secrecy  observed  than  with  the  rest. 

But  the  enigma  of  Kaspar  Hauser  piques  curiosity  and  perplexes 
comprehension,  not  from  one,  but  from  every  side.  Who  could  the 
boy  have  been  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sequester  with  so  much 
rigor,  yet  keep  alive  with  so  much  care?  What  could  possibly  have 
been  the  motive  which  instigated  and  kept  up  so  unexampled  a  cruelty, 
yet  refrained  from  all  violence?  Why  was  he  thrust  suddenly  into  the 
world,  and  why  was  he  finally  assassinated  ?  If  he  was  an  impostor, 
as  some  have  argued,  what  was  the  motive  for  so  singular  and  difficult 
a  form  of  imposture,  why  was  he  never  identified  or  unmasked,  and 
again,  why  was  he  murdered  ?  And  to  crown  all,  not  only  is  the 
whole  subject  beset  with  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  but,  as 
one  of  the  authorities  says,  "  a  mocking,  baffling  spirit "  seems  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  whole  affair,  frustrating  investigations,  destroying 
public  documents,  removing  witnesses,  snapping  short  the  clues  just 
as  they  promise  to  lead  to  discovery. 

So  we  have  thought  the  story  worth  telling  once  more,  as  it  at 
present  stands ;  giving  first  the  principal  data,  and  then  the  hypotheses, 
or  rather  the  one  hypothesis,  which,  whether  tenable  or  not,  professes 
to  account  for  all  the  facts,  and  reconcile  nearly  all  the  contradictions. 
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The  Data. 

Between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  May,  1828, 
two  citizens  of  Nuremberg  were  standing  in  the  square  called  the 
Unschlittplatz,  when  a  youth  approached  them  whose  singular  ap- 
pearance attracted  their  attention.  He  was  dressed  in  a  frock-coat 
and  trowsers  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  a  round  hat  and  heavy  boots  ;  but 
it  was  not  his  dress,  which  had  nothing  peculiar  about  it,  that  struck 
them  as  singular  ;  it  was  his  gait  and  manner.  He  walked  in  a  weak, 
tottering  way,  partly  extending  his  arms  as  if  to  balance  himself,  had 
a  dazed  look  about  the  face,  and  altogether  resembled  one  who  has 
just  recovered  from  an  ei^ileptic  seizure.  Coming  up  to  the  men,  he 
held  out  a  letter  which  bore  the  address  of  one  Captain  Wissenich,  of 
the  6th  regiment  of  Bavarian  light-horse,  then  in  garrison  in  Nurem- 
berg;  so  on  reading  this,  they  started  with  him  to  the  captain's 
quarters.  On  the  way  they  endeavored  to  learn  from  the  young  man 
who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted  ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  understand 
their  questions.  Among  other  things  they  asked  if  there  was  any  talk 
of  war  in  Regensburg  [Ratisbon],  from  which  city  they  supposed  he* 
had  come;  but  he  merely  repeated  the  word  ''^Krieg,  Kricg''  ["war, 
war  "],  as  if  he  had  no  comprehension  of  its  meaning.  One  sentence 
he  reiterated  several  times,  like  a  lesson  that  he  had  been  taught,  in 
the  broad  Bavarian  dialect,  to  the  effect  that  he  "  wanted  to  be  a 
trooper  in  the  6th,  as  his  father  had  been  " — "  a  sechtener  Reiter 
mocht  i  warn  wic  mei  Vater  gwen."  The  men  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  semi-idiot. 

Captain  Wissenich  was  not  at  his  quarters  when  they  arrived,  so  the 
stranger  was  handed  over  to  his  groom,  a  man  named  Merk.  This 
Merk,  as  he  afterwards  testified,  supposed  that  the  youth  was  sick  — 
"he  seemed  thoroughly  exhausted,  tottered  on  his  legs,  and  kept 
pointing  to  his  feet,  as  if  he  meant  that  they  were  sore,"  and  finally 
sank  on  a  pile  of  straw.  Merk  offered  him  meat  and  beer,  but  he 
refused  them  with  signs  of  repugnance,  ate  however  heartily  of  bread 
and  drank  water,  after  which  he  fell  asleep.  When  the  captain  re- 
turned, he  went  to  see  this  mysterious  visitor,  who  being  aroused, 
rose  with  difficulty  to  his  feet  and  offered  the  letter,  which  ran  to  the 
following  purport : —  the  writer  stated  that  he  was  a  workingman  with 
six  children  ;  that  on  the  7th  of  October,  1812,  this  boy,  then  an  infant, 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  an  unknown  woman  and  placed  in  his 
charge.  This  fact  he  had  concealed  from  the  police,  and  he  had 
kept  the  boy  closely  hidden  ever  since,  so  that  the  boy  himself  did 
not  know  where  he  had  lived.  He  had,  however,  taught  him  to  read 
and  write,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  Christian  faith ;  but  as  the 
)^outh  was  bent  on  being  a  trooper,  like  his  father,  he  had  resolved  to 
send  him  to  Captain  Wissenich.  In  this  letter  was  enclosed  a  note 
purporting  to  be  written  by  the  unknown  mother,  in  wJiich  she  called 
herself  "a  poor  girl,"  said  that  the  boy  was  born  on  April  30th,  1812, 
that  his  name  was  Kaspar  Hauser,  that  he  had  been  baptised,  and 
that  his  father  had  formerly  served  in  the  sixth  regiment  of  light-horse, 
but  was  dead. 

Thoroughly  mystified  by  these  documents,  whose  statements  har- 
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monised  so  ill  with  their  bearer's  exhausted  condition,  apparent 
imbecility  and  evident  unfitness  for  militar)'  service,  Captain  Wisse- 
nich  deemed  it  the  wisest  thing  to  take  the  youth  to  the  police-office, 
though  so  weak  was  he  that  he  had  to  be  supported  all  the  way,  and 
could  scarcely  stand  when  he  arrived.  Here  Kaspar  underwent 
several  examinations,  but  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  him  but  the 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  trooper,  which  he  repeated  in  a  mono- 
tonous parrot-fashion,  a  drawling  "I  don't  know"  ["i  woas  nit"],  and 
some  few  other  irrelevant  words.  Suspecting  him  to  be  an  impostor, 
one  of  the  officials  rated  him  sharply,  and  threatened  him  with  a 
flogging  if  he  did  not  give  some  account  of  himself ;  but  at  this  he 
showed  no  sign  of  uneasiness,  and  apparently  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  meant. 

From  the  police-office  Kaspar  was  conveyed  to  the  city  prison,  and 
here  a  physical  examination  gave  some  curious  results.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  broad-shouldered,  with  thick  light-brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  His  muscles  were  round  and  full,  but  exceedingly  soft, 
like  those  of  a  young  child.  His  skin  was  encrusted  with  what 
seemed  not  to  be  extraneous  dirt,  but  a  layer  of  epidermis  which 
peeled  off  in  thick  rolls  in  the  bath,  suggesting  the  idea  that  he  had 
never  been  washed  before  in  his  life  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  neglect, 
his  person  and  his  hair,  which  was  thick  and  bushy  and  fell  over  his, 
eyes  as  if  it  had  never  been  combed,  were  perfectly  free  from  vermin, 
nor  was  there  any  mark  of  disease  about  him.  He  had  a  vaccine 
cicatrix,  and  a  bruise  on  one  arm  which  he  afterwards  accounted  for. 
When  allowed  to  sit,  he  sat  upon  the  floor  with  his  legs  stretched  out 
before  him  and  his  back  perfectly  erect,  forming  a  right-angle  with 
his  legs  ;  a  posture  which  it  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  person  to  take, 
and  impossible  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time,  without  some 
curvature  of  the  back ;  but  Kaspar  would  remain  in  this  position  for 
hours  in  apparent  comfort.  While  thus  sitting  the  under-side  of  his 
knees  quite  touched  the  floor,  which  it  never  does  in  a  normal  leg 
with  muscles  as  full  as  his  ;  so  that  his  knee-joint  must  have  allowed 
an  upward  flexion.  But  nothing  about  him  was  so  remarkable  as  his 
feet.  These  were  perfectly  formed,  and  showed  no  trace  of  having 
worn  shoes  ;  but  the  singularity  about  them  was  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely free  from  all  callosity,  and,  like  an  infant's,  had  no  thickening 
of  the  skin  upon  the  sole  or  heel.  They  were  terribly  chafed  and 
covered  with  blisters,  but  when  these  healed,  the  skin  of  the  soles  was 
as  soft  and  delicate,  as  the  palm  cf  a  lady's  hand.  His  hands  were 
also  soft  and  showed  no  marks  of  labor.  He  walked  better  when 
barefoot,  but  still  in  a  tottering,  uncertain  way,  turning  the  toes  in,  and 
balancing  with  outspread  arms ;  and  he  frequently  stumbled  and  fell. 

After  he  had  been  some  time  in  custody,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  him  some  of  the  simplest  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  children 
are  taught ;  but  not  only  was  he  utterly  unable  to  perform  these,  but 
his  hands  blistered  so  terribly  that  the  attempt  had  to  be  abandoned. 
These  particulars  all  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  physicians  and  muni- 
cipal officials. 

The  groom  Merk,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  offered  Kaspar  meat 
and  beer  which  he  refused  to  touch.      So  in  the  prison,  he  refused  all 
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food  but  brown  bread  and  water.  He  was  placed  in  a  cell  with 
another  prisoner  instructed  to  play  the  spy  upon  him,  and  a  large  dish 
of  beef  and  vegetables  given  them  for  their  dinner,  but  Kaspar  would 
not  touch  them,  and  the  spy  admitted  that  he  ate  the  whole.  They 
then  tried  to  force  him  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  meat,  soup,  or  colTee, 
but  such  alarming  symptoms  followed  that  the  attempt  was  given  up, 
and  during  his  confinement  here  of  nearly  two  months,  he  took  no 
other  food  than  black  bread  and  water. 

This  persistent  abstention  of  his,  not  merely  from  dainties,  but  from 
the  plain  nourishing  food  provided  for  the  other  prisoners,  and  his 
voluntary  restriction  to  a  diet  so  meagre  that  it  was  used  as  a  punish- 
ment for  refractory  criminals,  and  even  then  only  for  periods  cf  five  or 
six  days,  followed  by  a  day  of  more  generous  diet,  or  iheir  health  broke 
down  under  it  —  this,  with  his  physical  peculiarities,  and  his  evident 
sincerity  and  child-like  confidence,  soon  dissipated  the  impression  that 
he  was  an  impostor,  which  inded  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
entertained  by  any  cf  those  about  him.  The  various  oflicials  cf  either 
sex  connected  with  the  prison  —  all  accustomed  to  deal  with  criminals, 
vagrants,  and  impostors  cf  every  kind  —  were  satisfied  of  his  innocence 
and  sincerity.  And  had  he  been  a  cunning  malingerer,  condemning 
himself  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  some  mysterious  motive,  to  imprison- 
ment and  a  bread-and-water  diet,  this  must  have  been  the  very  begin- 
ning cf  his  career  cf  fraud,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  did  he  play  the 
astonishing  part  he  had  assumed,  that  the  most  vigilant  and  practised 
eyes  could  detect  no  deception. 

A  more  plausible  idea  was  that  he  was  a  half-witted  youth,  whose 
parents,  probably  of  the  lower  class,  after  caring  for  him  so  far,  had 
found  him  too  burdensome  a  charge,  and  had  taken  this  way  of  shift- 
ing him  off  upon  public  charity  or  private  benevolence.  But  many 
things  contradicted  this  supposition.  First  the  evident  bad  faith  of  the 
letter,  the  writer  of  which  must  have  known  that  an  imbecile  youth 
who  c»uld  hardly  stand  on  his  legs,  would  stand  no  chance  cf  admis- 
sion as  a  recruit.  And  this  fact  is  also  conclusive  against  the  surmise 
in  Meyer's  book  that  Kaspar  wrote  the  letter  himself ;  as  an  adroit 
rogue,  wishing  to  enter  the  cavalry,  would  never  have  presented  him- 
self in  a  guise  which  was  pretty  sure  to  lead  him  to  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, the  poor-house,  or  the  mad-house.  INIoreover,  the  full  devel- 
opment cf  his  body,  which  in  idiots  is  almost  always  stunted  or 
deformed  for  want  of  nutrition,  the  normal  conformation  of  his  head, 
and  his  infantile  but  not  idiotic  look,  all  militated  against  this  idea, 
which  still  seemed  the  only  possible  explanation. 

His  childish  ways  and  gestures  moved  his  keepers  to  bring  him  toys 
to  see  if  he  would  play.  Among  these  were  wooden  horses,  which  he 
at  once  seized  upon  with  delight,  and  began  rolling  about,  calling  out 
"  J?oss/  Ross  !"  [horse  !  horse  !].  This  word,  Ross,  by  the  way,  he  at 
first  applied  to  all  animals,  while  human  beings,  irrespective  of  sex,  he 
called  Biia  \_Bube,  boy],  and  these  words,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
more,  constituted  his  whole  intelligent  vocabulary.  But  his  friendly 
guardians,  when  they  undertook  to  teach  him,  were  surprised  at  the 
rapid  progress  he  made.  His  memory  was  astonishing.  The  prison- 
warden,  Hiltel     testified  that  "he  learned  anything  instantly,  and 
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never  forgot  it."  They  even  tried  him  at  the  piano,  and  after  three 
days'  teaching  he  began  to  play  little  pieces.  President  A.  von  Feuer- 
bach,  the  celebrated  jurist,  who  investigated  the  whole  matter  closely 
(with  what  results,  shall  be  afterwards  told)  gives  many  curious  in- 
stances of  this.  For  one  thing,  he  introduced  him  to  a  number  of 
strangers,  giving  him  their  names  and  official  titles  in  full,  and  some 
time  after  he  recognised  them,  and  was  able  to  give  each  his  full  name 
and  title.  To  understand  what  an  achievement  this  was,  the  reader 
should  know  what  official  titles  in  Germany  are :  Feuerbach's,  for 
instance,  ran — "  Anselm,  Ritter  von  Feuerbach,  koniglicher  bayrischer 
Staatsrath  und  Appellationsgerichts-Prasident."  Dr.  Osterhausen 
"gave  him  a  bunch  of  thirteen  flowers,  and  told  him  their  names,  once. 
After  a  week  he  recognised  each  flower  and  called  it  by  its  name." 
Prof.  Daumcr,  "  in  a  public  place,  named  to  him  the  names  and  titles 
of  forty-eight  persons  present,  and  he  repeated  them  all  correctly  after- 
wards. A  week  later  he  met  in  a  company  eighteen  of  these  persons, 
and  h^d  their  names  and  titles  correctly." 

Bu^he  eagerness  with  which  his  studies  were  pursued,  the  numbers 
of  tests  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  the  cerebral  and  nervous  ex- 
citement these  occasioned,  began  to  injure  him  severely.  And  in  ad- 
dition to  these  there  was  his  extreme  sensitiveness  of  nerves,  which 
his  friends  did  not  take  into  account.  He  afterwards  said  that  while 
in  the  prison  "  everything  hurt  him,"  and  he  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
get  "home".     What  was  this  home.!* 

Of  course  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  express  himself  intelligibly,  he 
was  plied  with  questions  as  to  where  he  had  come  from,  how  he  had 
lived,  who  were  his  parents,  t&c,  and  his  answers  to  these  questions 
filled  every  one  with  amazement.  From  these  assertions  he  never 
deviated,  and  Dr.  Hermann,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Gymnasium  (afterwards  ennobled  and  raised  to  the  office  of 
Staatsrath  by  the  Bavarian  Government),  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, wrote  down  the  substance  of  Kaspar's  answers  in  a  continuous 
statement. 

"  As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  Kaspar  Hauser  lived  in  a  narrow 
room  or  cell,  so  narrow  that  when  he  sat  on  the  floor  in  the  middle, 
he  could  touch  the  walls  on  each  side,  and  could  not,  in  this  position, 
stretch  his  arms  fully  out.  The 'height  he  did  not  know,  for  he  could 
not  remember  ever  having  seen  the  ceiling.  The  walls  were  of  stone, 
and  the  floor  of  hard  earth.  He  lay  upon  straw,  which  was  piled  a 
little  thicker  under  his  head.  He  could  not  say  whether  the  straw  lay 
upon  boards  or  upon  the  earth  ;  it  was  a  rather  thick  heap.  In  the 
wall  at  his  feet,  about  as  high  as  he  (when  telling  this)  could  reach, 
were  two  small  oblong  openings,  about  six  inches  high  and  three  wide. 
Something  seemed  laid  or  piled  against  these,  as  but  little  light  came 
in.  This  wall  was  about  two  feet  beyond  his  feet  when  he  lay  at 
length.  In  the  wall  at  his  head  was  a  door,  the  size  of  which  he  can- 
not give,  as  he  never  saw  it. 

"  He  wore  short  leather  trousers,  with  leather  braces,  next  his  skin, 
and  a  shirt  over  these.  For  coverlid  he  had  a  coarse  blanket,  which 
he  drew  over  him  at  night,  and  in  the  day  laid  over  his  naked  feet. 
He  could  sit  up,  but  when  sitting  there  was  something  that  hindered 
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him  from  bending  far  forward,  nor  could  he  move  away  from  his  place 
or  even  stand  erect.  He  could  not  lie  on  his  side,  only  on  his  back  ; 
but  he  could  move  a  little  sideways.  When  he  was  e.xplaining  this, 
the  waistband  of  his  trousers  was  firmly  grasped  by  one  of  the  by- 
standers as  he  sat  upon  the  floor,  upon  which  he  said,  '  It  was  that 
way.'  But  what  it  was  that  held  him,  or  how  fastened  to  the  wall,  he 
never  knew. 

"  Ty  his  right  side,  against  the  wall,  was  a  pitcher  of  water  and  some 
bread.  On  the  left,  and  almost  under  him,  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground, 
covered  with  a  wooden  lid  which  he  could  push  away.  The  edge  of 
this  lid  sometimes  hurt  him  as  he  lay,  and  he  had  to  pile  the  straw 
over  it.  He  had  two  wooden  horses  and  a  wooden  dog,  each  about  a 
foot  high,  running  on  wheels.  To  play  with  these  toys,  offer  them 
his  bread,  put  them  to  sleep,  was  his  only  employment.  He  does  not 
remember  having  ever  given  them  names  ;  but  he  used  to  say  to  them 
'don't  run  —  stay  there  '  Sjiit  vo  latif — do  blcih\  and  h'e  fully  believed 
them  to  be  alive.  He  never  heard  any  sound  outside  of  his  cell,  and 
never  suffered  any  pain  or  annoyance  until  a  short  time  before  his  re- 
lease. The  changes  of  clay  and  night  he  knew  by  the  feeble  light  that 
found  its  way  through  his  darkened  v/indows.  The  time  that  he 
passed  in  this  cell  he  has  no  means  of  measuring ;  but  he  cannot  re- 
member any  time  when  he  was  not  in  it.  From  cold  or  heat  of  the 
air  he  never  suffered  ;  but  when  he  stretched  his  feet  beyond  the 
straw,  he  found  the  earth-floor  disagreeably  cold.  He  had  [at  the 
time]  no  idea  of  a  stove,  and  he  declares  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort, 
indeed,  no  article  of  furniture  whatever,  in  his  cell. 

"  Every  morning  when  he  awoke,  he  found  his  pitcher  filled  with 
water,  and  a  piece  of  fresh  bread  by  it.  The  bread  was  always 
enough,  but  sometimes  he  wished  more  water.  His  straw  was  changed 
from  time  to  time  during  his  sleep,  and  a  clean  shirt  put  on  him.  He 
had  never  been  washed,  so  far  as  he  knew.  No  kind  of  vermin 
molested  him.  His  hair  hung  down  over  his  face,  so  that  he  had  to 
push  it  back  to  see. 

"One  morning  his  keeper,  whom  he  never  saw,  came  to  the  door 
behind  him  and  said  something  to  him  in  a  low  tone  which  he  did  not 
understand,  but  from  what  he  now  remembers,  and  his  gestures,  he 
infers  that  it  was  to  the  efi^ect  that  he  would  take  him  to  his  father 
who  would  give  him  bigger  horses  than  those  (pointing  to  the  toys), 
but  that  he  must  first  learn  to  write.  The  word  Ross  Kaspar  at  once 
caught  as  the  name  of  his  toy,  and  pronounced  it  after  him.  The 
man  then  placed  a  low  stool  before  him,  laid  paper  on  it,  and  wrote 
with  a  pencil  the  name  'Kaspar  Ilauser,'  afterwards  guiding  his  hand 
until  he  could  write  it  himself.  He  then  gave  him  a  small  book  of 
prayers,  the  same  which  he  had  when  found,  and  pointed  out  some 
words,  which  the  boy  pronounced  after  him,  without  attaching  any 
meaning  to  them.  This  was  in  the  evening;  and.  the  man  before 
leaving  him,  showed  him  how,  by  clearing  the  straw  away,  he  could 
roll  his  horses  up  and  down  the  wooden  lid  of  the  trench,  an  experi- 
ment he  had  never  tried.  The  next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he 
began  to  play  in  this  way,  and  having  pushed  one  of  his  horses  so 
that  it  rolled  off  the  lid,  on  trying  to  reach  it,  he  found  that  he  was 
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no  longer  fastened  to  the  wall.  So  he  pushed  himself  forward  until 
he  reached  his  toy,  but  finding  the  floor  unpleasantly  cold  to  his  feet, 
slipped  back  to  his  old  place.  He  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  at  his 
new  amusement,  making  so  much  racket  that  it  was  painful  even  to 
himself,  who  had  never  heard  a  loud  noise  before.  This  probably 
disturbed  his  keeper,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  play  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  he  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  right  arm  from  a  stick, 
the  end  of  which  he  saw,  which  hurt  and  frightened  him  so  much  that 
he  lay  quite  still. 

"  '  It  was  three  times  day  and  night,'  he  thought,  before  the  man 
came  again,  and  tried  whether  Kaspar  could  still  write  his  name  and 
say  the  words  he  had  taught  him.  He  then  took  off  Kaspar's  trousers 
and  put  on  him  a  wider  pair,  also  of  leather,  a  pair  of  boots,  and  a 
blouse,  doing  all  this  from  behind,  so  that  the  youth  never  saw  his 
face.  The  man  then  said  he  would  now  take  him  to  his  father,  upon 
which  he  dragged  him  out  of  the  cell  and  lifted  him  to  his  feet,  but  he 
could  not  stand  without  support.  He  put  a  black  hat  with  a  broad 
brim  on  his  head,  then  placed  him  on  a  little  elevation  against  a  wall, 
and  took  him  on  his  back,  Kaspar  clasping  him  round  the  neck,  and 
he  holding  Kaspar's  legs.  The  youth's  wrists  must  have  been  secured 
in  some  way  at  some  portion  of  this  journey,  as  they  showed  red  marks 
when  he  was  first  found. 

"The  man  then  took  him  into  the  open  air,  which  felt  painfully 
cold,  and  carried  him  up  a  hill,  which  he  now  thinks  was  covered  with 
grass,  as  he  remembers  that  it  was  green,  a  color  quite  new  to  him. 
He  observed  no  other  color,  nor  did  he  rightly  distinguish  any  objects. 
His  face  was  against  the  man's  shoulders  ;  the  wind  blew  hard  and 
cold  ;  his  head  hurt  him  and  he  cried  ;  the  man  panted  as  he  carried 
him.  They  reached  the  top  and  began  to  descend  ;  he  was  still 
crying,  and  the  man  tried  to  comfort  him,  talking  about  'father'  and 
'  horses,'  and  after  awhile  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  was 
lying  on  the  ground  with  his  face  in  the  grass,  and  v/as  cold.  It  was 
early  daybreak.  The  man  raised  him  up  and  told  him  he  must  learn 
to  walk.  Standing  behind  him,  the  man  supported  him  under  the 
arms,  and  made  him  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  trembling 
with  cold  and  pain  and  tottering  with  weakness,  he  essayed  his  first 
steps.  The  man  kept  talking  to  him  in  a  low  voice  and  kindly:  he 
never  struck  him  but  the  one  blow  mentioned  before.*  At  every  few 
steps  he  had  to  be  allowed  to  sit  or  lie  down,  the  man  always  stepping 
behind  him,  or  else  turning  Kaspar's  face  to  the  grass,  and  he  taught 
him  to  say  *  come  on  ' — '  77ial  kofiim  ' —  when  he  was  ready  to  start 
again.  After  awhile  it  grew  lighter,  his  eyes  pained  him,  and  he  saw 
no  more.  How  often  he  rested  he  has  no  recollection.  From  time 
to  time  the  man  gave  him  bread,  and  let  him  drink  water  from  a  glass 
bottle.  When  it  grew  dusk  his  eyes  were  no  longer  dazzled,  and  he 
saw  green  again.  Then  the  man  laid  him  with  his  face  downward, 
and  he  fi.Il  asleep. 

"  When  he  awaked  it  was  still  dark  ;  he  was  cold  and  wet,  and  he 
cried.     The  man  indicated  to   him  that  the  water  was  falling  from 

*Tt  i=;  fos  ib'e  that  tlie  person  who  struck  him  may  net  have  been  his  keeper,  but  some  one 
who  brought  the  order  for  his  release. 
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above  :  it  was  a  fine  drizzle,  for  he  heard  no  plashing.  Before  day- 
light the  man  lifted  him  up  and  made  him  walk  again.  His  whole 
body  pained  him.  When  the  daylight  came,  his  eyes  were  dazzled 
again,  but  he  saw  that  the  ground  was  no  longer  green  but  lighter 
and  smoother.  It  was  not  a  macadamised  road.  -This  second  day 
he  rested  a  great  deal,  and  was  always  encouraged  to  start  by  the 
promise  of  horses.  Toward  evening  his  head  pained  him  less  ;  he 
went  through  high  grass,  and  thinks  he  saw  flowers.  At  night  the 
man  laid  him  in  the  wet  grass  which  covered  his  whole  face.  On  the 
third  day  the  man  guided  him  by  one  arm  only,  and  finally  he  had  to 
walk  alone.  Then  the  man  made  him  sit  down,  and  changed  his 
clothes  to  those  he  had  on  when  found,  and  after  this  made  him  walk 
before  him.  The  way  was  white.  At  last  the  man  stopped  him,  put 
a  letter  in  his  hand,  showed  him  the  city  at  a  distance,  and  left  him 
to  finish  his  journey  alone.  He  saw,  when  he  looked  up,  many  houses 
around  him  but  did  not  then  know  what  they  were.  When  he  reached 
the  city  lie  saw  a  paved  road  for  the  first  time.  He  kept  on  straight 
before  him,  holding  his  letter,  until  stopped  by  the  two  men.  On  the 
whole  iourncy  to  that  time  he  had  seen  no  living  creature.''' 

Thus  ran  one  cf  the  most  extraordinary  statements  ever  made  by  a 
human  being.  There  is  no  mixture  cf  truth  and  fiction  here :  if  true 
at  all,  it  is  all  true  ;  if  false  at  all,  it  is  all  lies.  Either  horn  of  the 
dilemma  seems  inexplicable.  What  motive  could  induce  an  impostor 
to  assume  a  character  so  difficult  and  painful  to  maintain,  so  certain 
to  be  most  rigorously  tested,  almost  certain  to  end  in  detection  and 
punishment,  and  sure  to  involve  restrictions,  privations,  control  of  the 
most  trying  character  to  a  youth  cf  sixteen?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  motive  could  any  one  have  for  treating  a  human  being  in  this 
extraordinary  manner,  involving  so  much  trouble,  expense  and  vigil- 
ance? How  reconcile  the  unheard-cf  cruelty  of  such  imprisonment 
to  a  child,  with  the  humanity  that  kept  him  always  supplied  with 
sufficient  food  and  drink,  gave  him  toys  to  play  with,  and  never 
treated  him  harshly  but  once  ? 

The  mystery  was  so  unfathomable,  the  enigma  so  strange,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  Nuremberg,  and  soon  all  Germany,  was  excited 
over  it.  ]\Ien  cf  science  came  to  observe  the  new  phenomenon  —  an 
almost  adult  brain  just  acquiring  its  first  perceptions  ;  jurists  and 
police-functionaries,  familiar  with  all  the  dark  deeds  of  man,  came  to 
stud}'  in  its  victini  the  mystery  cf  a  new  form  of  crime.  Under  all 
these  novel  excitements  his  nervous  system  began  to  give  way,  and 
Kaspar  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  quit  the  world  before  he  had  well 
entered  it.  Dr.  Osterhausen,  the  physician  of  the  prison,  deposed 
that  when  called  upon  to  give  him  medical  assistance,  "the  irritability 
of  his  nerves  was  morbidly  heightened,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
twitched  incessantly,  and  his  hands  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
hold  anything.  His  eyes  were  inflamed,  very  painful,  and  intolerant 
of  light ;  his  hearing  so  sensitive  that  loud  speaking  gave  him  violent 
pain,  and  he  could  no  longer  bear  music,  of  which  he  had  been  very 
fond."  Other  ominous  symptoms  showed  themselves,  and  were  the 
more  difficult  to  treat  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  to  take  any 
medicine.     Ludwig  Feuerbach  (the  author,  son  of  the  great  jurist) 
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visited  Kaspar  early  in  July,  and  declared  his  belief  that  if  something 
Avas  not  done  for  his  relief,  the  boy  would  have  an  attack  of  brain- 
fever  which  would  either  kill  him  or  leave  him  an  idiot. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  Kas- 
par in  some  private  family  where  he  could  be  kept  from  undue  excite- 
ment and  judiciously  cared  for,  and  Eiirgermeister  [Mayor]  Binder, 
under  whose  official  charge  Kaspar  had  been  placed  as  Curandus  or 
ward,  selected  for  this  purpose  the  house  of  Professor  Daumer,  who 
had  frequently  visited  him  in  prison,  shown  a  great  interest  in  him, 
and  even  taken  some  steps  in  teaching  him.  But  before  we  follow 
him  to  Professor  Daumer's,  we  will  give  some  further  particulars  of 
his  appearance,  habits  and  demeanor  during  his  imprisonment,  as 
testified  to  by  various  witnesses. 

Gottlieb,  Freiherr  von  Tucher,  states  :  "About  a  month  after  Kaspar 
appeared  in  Nuremberg,  I  v/ent  to  see  him.  He  was  in  a  small  room, 
seated  on  a  low  chair,  and  very  busy  with  a  parcel  of  toys  arranged  -on 
a  bench  before  him.  We  stood  a  long  time  behind  him  watching  him, 
but  he  did  not  appear  to  perceive  our  presence,  though  we  spoke 
quite  loud.  When  Herr  von  Grundherr,  whom  he  knew  well  and  v>^as 
much  attached  to,  called  him  by  name,  he  looked  up,  but  showed 
neither  surprise  nor  pleasure,  and  began  talking,  after  his  fashion,  as 
if  they  had  been  in  conversation  for  some  time  already.  While  thus 
speaking  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  any  of  the  others.  The  appear- 
ance of  strangers  aroused  no  curiosity  in  him,  nor  did  it  disturb  him 
when  as  he  spoke  I  watched  his  face  closely,  putting  my  own  near  to 
his,  to  observe  the  very  interesting  play  of  the  facial  muscles. 

"  When  he  stood  up  he  showed  a  short  figure  with  strong  develop- 
ment of  bones,  soft  but  not  exactly  flaccid  muscles,  and  a  not  unhealthy 
color.  Pie  stood  not  exactly  erect,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  little 
bent,  the  knees  not  quite  straight,  and  the  thighs  curved  a  little  in- 
ward. Plis  face  was  rather  vacant  when  at  rest,  his  eyelids  drooping, 
and  hair  falling  down  over  his  forehead.  From  his  face  and  first 
sproutings  of  a  beard  I  judged  him  to  be  about  eighteen  years  old. 

"  V/hen  he  tried  to  answer  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  he 
gesticulated  with  his  hands,  using  them  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  the 
thumb  and  index-finger  pressed  together,  the  other  fingers  spread 
stiffly  out,  and  the  palm  turned  toward  the  person  he  was  addressing. 
His  language  was  that  of  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  with  almost 
exclusive  use  of  the  infinitive,  and  referring  to  himself  as  'Kaspar,* 
never  as  '  I.'  The  pronouns  he  neither  used  nor  understood  ;  but  for 
some  cause  he  seemed  to  think  that  '  thou '  \Pii\  referred  to  his 
former  keeper.  When  an  expression,  an  idea  was  presented  to  him 
that  he  could  not  quite  grasp,  he  repeated  the  word  to  himself  many 
times,  as  if  trying  to  attach  some  meaning  to  it,  and  at  such  times  he 
saw  and  heard  nothing,  nor  would  calling  him  byname  attract  his 
attention  until  this  effort  was  over. 

"  The  excitability  of  his  nerves  was  astonishing.  One  day  when  I 
was  with  him  a  band  of  music  passed  by :  he  threw  open  the  window 
eagerly,  and  leaning  out,  remained  as  if  petrified,  though  it  was 
evident  from  his  eyes  that  he  saw  nothing,  not  even  the  musicians. 
With  wide-open  mouth  he  listened  until  the  tone^  had  died  away  in 
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the  distance  ;  indeed  long  after  we  had  ceased  to  hear  them  he 
remained  in  the  same  attitude.  All  this  time  his  face  was  twitching 
and  shudders  running  through  his  whole  body.  His  impressibility  to 
music  had  induced  some  one  to  give  him  a  harmonica  —  a  frame  with 
little  strips  cf  glass  played  on  with  two  sticks  —  and  he  soon  learned 
to  play  on  this  several  simple  airs,  which  he  varied  in  a  very  original 
fashion.  His  playing  had  rather  a  general  rhythm  than  correct 
musical  time  ;  but  he  played  with  great  certainty,  and  I  never  heard 
him  throw  in  a  dissonant  note. 

"  His  faculty  for  all  kinds  cf  mechanical  work  was  not  the  least 
surprising  thing  about  him.  He  saw  a  woman  knitting,  and  as  he 
always  wished  'to  learn'  everything  he  saw  done,  he  set  himself  to 
study  this  operation,  with  such  success  that  by  the  following  after- 
noon he  had  knitted  a  good  hand's-breadth  on  a  stocking,  and  knitted 
it  very  regularly  and  closely.  Herr  von  Grundherr  had  a  habit  of 
swinging  his  cane  as  he  walked,  and  giving  his  coat-skirt  a  toss  w^ith 
it.  Kaspar  must  'learn'  this  too,  and  set  himself  seriously  to  practise 
it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  valuable  accomplishment,  until  he  could  do  it 
quite  as  well. 

"  People  had  given  him  a  lot  cf  playthings,  and  these  were  lying 
before  him  very  regularly,  and  I  may  say  intelligently,  arranged. 
Every  morning  he  spread  them  out  so,  and  every  evening  he  packed 
them  together  before  going  to  sleep. 

"  He  has  no  idea  of  distance  ;  far-off  objects  he  supposes  to  be 
near,  but  small.  The  reflection  of  objects  in  a  mirror  overwhelmed 
him  witJi  astonishment.  He  seems  to  prefer  red  to  any  other  color. 
Of  cold  and  heat  he  appears  to  have  little  comprehension  :  he  once 
burned  himself  severely  by  taking  hold  of  the  flame  of  a  lamp." 

Dr.  Feuerbach  also  gives  some  interesting  notes  of  his  observations 
of  Kaspar  at  this  time,  from  which  we  extract  a  few  particulars.  "  He 
is  now  learning  to  take  a  little  water-gruel  in  addition  to  his  bread- 
and-water  diet,  but  if  one  spoonful  of  meat-broth  is  put  into  his  gruel, 
he  cannot  be  brought  to  touch  it.  On  one  occasion  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  eat  a  morsel  of  beef  half  as  big  as  the  tip  of  a  finger,  and 
it  brought  on  a  sharp  attack  of  fever.  Ripe  fruits  he  will  not  touch  ; 
and  viands  that  have  any  decided  odor,  such  as  cheese,  he  rejects 
with  abhorrence,  indicating  his  amazement  that  any  one  would  eat 
such  things,  or  indeed  anything  of  choice  but  bread  and  water.  For 
this  meagre  diet  he  shows  an  excellent  appetite 

"  The  beauty  of  nature  makes  no  impression  upon  him,  beyond  the 
desire  to  grasp  and  handle  everj^thing  that  catches  his  attention.  A 
cherry-tree  laden  with  fruit  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  much,  but  he  took 
great  interest  in  pulling  off  the  cherries  that  he  could  reach,  and  experi- 
menting how  hard  a  pull  each  required.  A  rainbow  was  the  only 
natural  phenomenon  that  I  ever  saw  him  struck  with,  and  from  this 
he  turned  away  in  a  moment  with  the  question  'who  made  it?'  This 
he  asks  about  everything  he  sees  ;  for  ■example,  in  looking  at  some 
trees  he  wanted  to  know  who  had  cut  out  their  leaves  in  that  way. 

"  He  has  no  memory  of  ever  having  been  smaller,  and  insists  that 
he  was  'always  this  big.'  Of  father  or  mother,  or  the  parental  rela- 
tion, he  knows  nothing,  and  has  as  little  idea  of  the  distinction  of- sex. 
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At  one  time  he  took  a  strong  fancy  to  wear  women's  clothes  and  'be 
a  girl,'  and  was  only  turned  from  this  notion  by  being  told  that  girls 
had  to  do  work  about  the  house  that  soon  dirtied  their  clothes.  He 
is  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  his  person  and  dress.  At  first  he  went 
bare-handed,  but  when  he  found  that  the  sun  tanned  his  hands,  he 
willingly  put  on  gloves,  which  he  wears  whenever  he  goes  walking." 

It  Vv'ill  be  in  place  here  to  advert  to  the  testimony  of  Hiltel,  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  a  man  cf  undisputed  probity,  long  experience 
in  his  office,  and  accustomed  from  youth  to  deal  with  criminals,  swin- 
dlers, vagabonds,  and  impostors  of  every  grade.  He  laughed  at  the 
idea  that  a  beardless  boy,  like  Kaspar,  could  deceive  hhn^  and  when 
told  that  Police-counsellor  Merker  of  Berlin  had  expressed  that 
opinion,  he  grew  quite  angry,  saying  "  let  the  Herr  Polizeirath  disguise 
himself  and  try  the  experiment  on  me  ;  I  wager  he  will  pretty  soon 
find  out  whether  or  not  I  can  detect  an  impostor."  This  Hiltel  sub- 
jected Kaspar  to  every  test  that  he  could  possibly  devise,  watched  him 
secretly  by  day  and  night  through  a  spy-hole  contrived  in  his  room, 
came  suddenly  upon  him  at  all  hours,  without  ever  detecting  even  the 
slightest  suspicious  circumstance  or  even  look.  Alone  or  in  company 
Kaspar's  conduct  was  always  consistent ;  nor  did  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  warden  ever  seem  to  surprise  or  disconcert  him.  Hiltel 
laid  particular  stress  upon  his  nocturnal  observations.  Impostors,  he 
said,  who  are  under  observation,  and  are  compelled  to  play  a  part  all 
day,  are  certain  to  give  some  clue  to  their  real  character  at  night, 
when  they  think  they  are  unobserved,  and  relax  a  little  their  over- 
strained caution.  Such  persons  are  invariably  wakeful  at  night,  pass 
hours  in  reflection,  and  their  sleep  is  restless  and  broken.  They  often 
talk  in  their  sleep.  Kaspar  always  went  to  bed  at  sunset,  and  fell  at 
once  into  a  profound  sleep  which  lasted  all  night.  Hiltel  frequently 
went  to  him  in  the  night,  aroused  him  suddenly  by  shaking,  and  put 
questions  to  him.  This  test  he  especially  applied  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  youth's  imprisonment,  to  test  his  lack  of  language  ;  but 
the  answers  which  he  gave,  even  before  he  was  well  awake,  or  knew 
who  was  speaking,  or  what  was  wanted,  never  revealed  the  possession 
of  a  single  idea  or  word  beyond  what  he  was  known  to  have.  Hiltel 
scouted  the  idea  that  the  shrewdest  impostor  could  have  stood  such  a 
test  as  this,  which  had  never  failed  him. 

Kaspar  was  removed  to  Professor  Daumer's  house  on  July  18,  1828, 
and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  following  year.  So  soon  as 
his  health  would  permit,  his  education  was  begun,  and  he  learned  so 
rapidly  that  in  August  he  was  able  to  read  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  and  in  September  he  began  to  keep  a  diary,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  all  that  he  could  recall  of  his  past  life,  and  noted  such 
things  as  impressed  him  in  his  daily  experience. 

While  this  education  was  going  on.  Professor  Daumer  also  made  a 
careful  study  of  Kaspar's  physK  al  and  mental  peculiarities,  of  which 
he  has  given  very  copious  details.  But  before  touching  on  these,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  word  of  caution.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  Professor's  veracity :  his  reputation,  we  believe,  has 
always  been  good  (he  is  still  living),  and  his  writings  certainly  bear  the 
marks  of  sincerity.     But  it  is  very  evident  from  these  same  writings 
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that  he  is  a  man  very  fond  of  the  marvellous,*  and  not  likely  to  apply 
a  very  rigid  scrutiny  or  close  analysis  to  phenomena,  however  sur- 
prising, that  were  thoroughly  in  accord  with  his  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought.  From  a  man  Vv'ho  believes  in  clairvoyance  and  apparitions 
we  may  expect  honesty  indeed,  but  must  not  look  for  any  scientific 
tracing  of  the  nexus  between  cause  and  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  evidence  that  Kaspar  was  no  impostor  seems  overwhelming, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  him,  as  do  Daumer  and  others,  as  a 
perfect  angel  of  truth  and  guilelessness,  and  can  very  well  believe  that 
he  may  have  exaggerated  or  even  fibbed  a  little,  when  he  found  how 
these  phenomena  amazed  and  delighted  his  benefactor.  Some  of  them 
seem  rational  and  probable  ;  others  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

Among  the  things  that  first  struck  those  who  examined  Kaspar,  were 
certain  peculiarities  of  vision.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  prison, 
he  was  taken  by  Feuerbach  to  a  window  commanding  a  wide  and 
beautiful  landscape  ;  but  instead  of  expressing  wonder  and  delight,  he 
turned  quickly  away,  saying  "ugly,  ugly!  "  He  afterwards  explained 
that  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  a  shutter  before  the  window,  splashed 
all  over  with  patches  of  glaring  color  ;  that  these  were  fields,  trees, 
houses,  he  had  no  idea.  The  power  of  recognising  distant  objects  he 
acquired  gradually  when  he  was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  He 
said  that  at  first  he  had  no  conception  from  sight  whether  an  object 
was  round,  square,  or  any  other  shape  ;  that  the  horses  on  the  pictures 
that  were  given  him  seemed  just  as  solid  as  his  wooden  toys  ;  but  that 
from  packing  and  unpacking  his  things  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish 
the  different  shapes  of  bodies,  and  to  tell  a  solid  object  from  its  pic- 
ture. This  tallies  exactly  with  Cheselden's  famous  report  on  the  case 
of  a  young  man  operated  on  for  double  cataract ;  but  whether  Kas- 
par, at  the  time  of  his  explanation,  had  heard  of  the  Cheselden  case, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

He  regularly  went  to  bed  about  sunset  and  rose  at  sunrise,  and  this 
habit  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  interfere  with.  Consequently  it 
was  not  until  August  that  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  sight  of  the  starry 
sky.  His  astonishment  and  rapture,  says  Daumer,  were  indescribable, 
but  were  followed  by  a  piteous  complaint  of  the  cruelty  that  had  for 
so  long  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty.  About  this  time 
he  began  to  acquire  the  power  of  systematic  thought,  to  arrange  his 
perceptions  under  general  ideas,  to  distinguish  between  living  and 
dead  things,  and  to  express  himself  clearly.  At  first  he  had  wished 
to  "  learn  "  everything  that  he  saw  done,  even  copying  peculiarities  of 
gait  or  gesture  of  his  visitors  ;  now  he  began  to  distinguish  between 
useful  and  useless  learning.  He  also  began  for  the  first  time  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest.  This  development  of 
intellect  Prof.  Daumer  connects  with  the  change  that  had  been  gradually 
introduced  into  his  diet.  They  had  succeeded  in  accustoming  him  to 
take  a  little  gruel,  milk-porridge,  or  potato  with  his  black  bread.  One 
day  he  found  by  chance  some  of  the  same  bread  he  had  been  supplied 
with  in  his  prison,  and  was  so  delighted  at  the  discovery  that  he  wept 

*  He  is  the  author,  by  the  way,  of  a  rather  bulky  octavo,  called  The  Kingdom  of  the  Woh' 
dey/ul  ariU  Jifysierious. 
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for  joy,  and  had  afterwards  a  severe  nervous  attack.  This  bread  was 
spiced  with  carraway,  anise,  and  fennel,  and  these  were  the  only  spices 
he  could  ever  endure.  His  favorite  amusement  was  making  very  neat 
pasteboard  boxes  which  he  presented  to  his  friends. 

About  this  period  he  had  a  dream  of  a  large  house  or  castle  in  which 
he  had  lived  at  some  early  time  ;  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  able  to 
recall  its  arrangement  so  accurately  that  Feuerbach  declared  "any 
architect  could  have  made  a  ground-plan  from  Kaspar's  description," 
and  detailed  many  minute  particulars  of  its  furniture  and  ornaments,  a 
massive  buffet  heaped  with  silver,  and  coats-of-arms,  which  he  could 
not  have  seen  in  Nuremberg. 

As  his  intellectual  powers  increased,  a  singular  exaltation  of  his 
perceptive  faculties  which  had  been  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw 
him,  began  to  be  blunted,  yet  still  remained  wonderful  enough,  if  we 
follow  Daumer's  statements,  to  tax  our  belief  pretty  heavily.  In  a 
room  so  dark  that  to  an  ordinary  eye  neither  form  nor  color  was 
distinguishable,  he  could  distinguish  between  brown  and  dark  red, 
between  dark  green  and  black,  green  and  blue  of  equal  depth,  and 
other  allied  colors.  In  the  deepest  darkness  he  went  about  the  house, 
found  whatever  he  wanted,  or  did  what  he  intended,  as  surely,  easily, 
and  quickly  as  by  day.  To  test  him,  a  print  was  held  before  him  in 
a  dark  room,  with  the  back  intentionally  turned  towards  him,  and  he 
was  asked  what  figure  was  on  it.  He  said,  "  none  on  that  side  ;  it  is 
turned  over."  Feuerbach  relates  that  in  a  very  dim  twilight  he  pointed 
out  a  gnat  in  a  distant  spider-web. 

These  phenomena  of  exalted  sight  and  hearing  are,  however,  less 
surprising  than  those  pertaining  to  feeling  or  general  nervous  suscep- 
tibility. "When  any  one  very  softly  approached  him  from  behind, he 
was  apprised  of  their  presence  by  a  peculiar  sensation  which  always 
indicated  to  him  the  proximity  of  a  living  creature.  If  a  hand  was 
pointed  at  him  he  felt  as  if  a  current  of  air  'blew  upon  '  him  from  it. 
This  he  detected  when  I  pointed  my  hand  at  his  back,  some  125 
paces  off." 

Metallic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  attracted  him — "drew  him,"  as 
he  expressed  it,  but  in  different  degrees,  so  that  he  could  detect  their 
presence  and  distinguish  between  them  by  this  sense  alone.  "  In  Dr. 
Osterhausen's  presence,  and  while  Kaspar  was  out  of  the  room,  I  laid 
a  gold  signet-ring,  a  silver  pencil-case,  and  a  pair  of  compasses  of 
brass  and  steel,  on  a  table  and  covered  them  with  a  sheet  of  paper. 
When  Kaspar  returned,  he  was  told  to  pass  his  hand  over  the  paper 
without  touching  it,  and  he  not  only  indicated  the  point  where  each 
object  lay  and  its  form,  but  distinguished  between  the  metals  by  their 

differing  power  of  attraction I  was  walking  with  Professor 

Hermann,  then  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Nuremberg,  and  Kaspar 
was  walking  between  us,  while  Professor  Daumer  remained  some  dis- 
tance behind  :  Daumer  pointed  his  hand  at  Kaspar's  back,  on  which 
he  immediately  said,  'That  is  the  Professor  again  ! '  "  This  is  from  a 
statement  of  Freiherr  von  Tucher,  published  in  the  Augsburg  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  Feb.  nth,  1S72. 

Dead  animals  —  a  dead  mouse  for  instance,  or  portions  of  them, 
such  as  a  bone,  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  of  living  creatures,  at- 
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tracting  him  like  metals.  But  the  most  powerful  impression  produced 
on  him  was  that  of  a  magnet,  the  north  pole  of  which  attracted  him 
even  more  strongly  than  gold  ;  while  the  south  pole  repelled  him, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree.  In  the  former  case,  as  he  described  it,  a 
current  seemed  to  blow  from  him,  and  in  the  latter,  to  blow  upon  him. 
His  first  knowledge  of  a  magnet  was  from  one  he  received  as  a 
present ;  and  on  handling  it  a  violent  shudder  seized  him  and  he  felt 
ill,  so  that  he  put  it  away  in  its  box,  and  never  opened  this  except  acci- 
dentally in  packing  or  rummaging  his  things.  He  laid  the  box  so 
that  the  north  pole  was  turned  away  from  him.  When  the  magnet 
was  lying  near  him,  but  in  a  transverse  position,  he  felt  no  current, 
and  yet  its  effect  upon  him  was  such  that  the  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
face.  This  sensibility  to  metals  and  magnetic  influences  diminished 
rapidly  after  he  had  learned  to  eat  animal  food. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  other  events  in  Kaspar's  brief  history.  No 
one  would  have  dreamed  that  this  harmless  creature,  who  had  been 
thrust  into  the  world  incapable  of  bearing  witness  against  those  who 
had  perpetrated  such  strange  cruelty  upon  him,  and  yet  refrained  from 
murder,  would  be  followed  up  with  the  purpose  to  cut  short  his  life  at 
its  very  beginning  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  case.  Early  in  September, 
1829,  he  was  one  day  writing  in  his  own  room,  when,  as  he  afterwards 
told,  two  strangers  came  suddenly  in  ;  one  an  ill-looking  personage 
with  black  whickers  and  moustache.  They  asked  him  what  he  was 
writing :  he  said  that  he  was  putting  down  what  he  could  recollect  of 
his  history.  One  of  them  then  took  up  a  page  of  his  manuscript  and 
began  to  read  it,  while  the  other  questioned  him  about  his  habits  and 
occupations,  when,  and  to  what  places  he  usually  took  walks,  &c. 
Then  this  one  took  up  the  manuscript  and  read  the  whole  of  it.  After 
this  they  started  to  go,  and  Kaspar,  as  he  usually  did,  accompanied 
them  to  the  house-door.  While  passing  along  a  corridor,  they  stopped 
before  a  door  and  asked  what  room  that  was.  It  was  a  closet  in 
which  fire-wood  was  kept,  Kaspar  told  them,  and  opening  the  door, 
let  them  look  in.  He  then  asked  them  who  they  were,  but  to  this 
they  gave  no  answer  except  that  they  were  from  a  veiy  distant  place, 
and  he  would  not  know  the  name  of  it  if  they  told  him. 

On  the  17th  of  October  "a  man  with  a  black  cloth  over  his  face," 
as  Kaspar  declared,  came  suddenly  upon  him  as  he  was  in  a  small 
apartment  adjoining  the  wood-closet  mentioned  above,  and  with  some 
heavy  and  sharp  instrument  dealt  him  a  terrible  wound  in  the  fore- 
head. He  was  found  bleeding  profusely ;  and  the  wound  brought  on 
fever  and  delirium,  so  that  for  awhile  his  life  was  despaired  of.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  here  that  during  his  delirium  he  was  watched  not 
only  by  his  medical  attendants,  but  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
police,  to  whom  information  had  at  once  been  given  of  the  attempted 
assassination.  In  his  delirious  paroxysins  he  talked  much,  and  es- 
pecially of  his  keeper  who  had  brought  him  to  Nuremberg,  but  nothing 
fell  from  him  in  any  way  contradicting  his  story.  The  assassin  seemed 
to  know  the  habits  of  the  household,  for  he  had  chosen  a  time  when 
none  of  the  family  was  about  that  part  of  the  house  ;  but  he  did  not 
get  off  unespied.  Babette  Binz  (still  living),  then  a  girl  of  nine  years, 
who  brought  milk  to  the  house,  was  coming  down  stairs  after  deliv- 
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ering  her  milk,  and  saw  "  a  man  with  a  black  face  "  standing  behind 
the  closet-door,  holding  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  Stricken  with  terror, 
the  girl  took  to  flight.  She  told  what  she  had  seen,  but  the  deed  had 
been  done  before  any  warning  reached  the  family.  Energetic  police 
researches  failed  to  give  any  clue  to  the  assassin  ;  and  though  several 
suspicious  persons  had  been  seen  lurking  around,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  trace  them  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1830,  Kaspar  was  removed  from 
Daumer's  house  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  merchant  named  Biberach. 
Daumer  gives  two  reasons  for  this :  his  own  house  was  thought  an 
unsafe  place  after  the  first  attempt  at  assassination  had  been  so 
nearly  successful ;  and  secondly,  his  own  health  at  that  time  was  very 
bad,  and  he  was  unable  to  give  him  the  constant  superviiion  necei- 
sary.  We  may  surmise  a  third:  that  Daumer  was  too  much  disposed 
to  pet  him,  to  treat  him  as  a  wonder,  to  show  off  his  peculiarities .; 
and  the  authorities  rightly  judged  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  fit  the 
youth  for  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  life. 

In  March  of  this  year  another  curious  discovery  was  made,  which 
it  was  confidently  trusted  at  the  time  would  give  the  clue  to  the 
mystery.  In  the  investigations  made  by  the  police  after  the  Nurem- 
berg attempt,  certain  threads  of  evidence  were  traced  that  seemed  to 
fix  suspicion  on  certaiji  parties  in  Hungary.  An  officer  was  sent  to  a 
house  in  Pressburg,  bearing  the  order  to  arrest  a  Madame  Bonval, 
and  Avhen  he  announced  his  mission  in  the  presence  of  the  family, 
a  person  employed  as  governess,  and  known  as  Mme.  Dalbonne,  sud- 
denly fainted.  From  this  faint  she  only  recovered  to  fall  into  real  or 
pretended  insanity,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  of  justice  to 
extract  anything  from  her  being  in  vain,  she  was  placed  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  the  Ursulines  in  that  city. 

Some  inkling  of  this  incident  getting  abroad,  the  question  arose 
whether  Kaspar  might  not  have  passed  some  portion  of  his  childhood 
or  infancy  in  Hungary ;  and  with  a  view  to  test  this  hypothesis,  Lieut, 
von  Pirch  and  the  well-known  writer  and  humorist  Saphir  called 
on  him  at  Biberach's.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Von  Pirch  let 
fall  several  Hungarian  words,  among  the  rest  the  common  execration 
basmana  tcremteie,  pronouncing  it,  however,  in  a  calm  equable  tone. 
Kaspar  at  once  seemed  frightened,  and  said,  "  That  is  a  bad  word ; 
the  man  who  brought  me  said  that  on  the  way  when  I  cried."  Other 
words  were  tried  :  the  lower  Hungarian  numbers,  which  he  knew, 
then  the  word  for  "a  hundred,"  which  he  said  was  some  large  number. 
The  lieutenant  then  used  a  phrase  at  which  Kaspar  cried,  "  My  nurse 
used  to  say  that  to  me  !  "  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  ever  showed 
any  recollection  of  his  childhood ;  the  words  used  signified,  "  come, 
my  child."  Kaspar  now  plunged  into  a  deep  reverie,  and  after  a 
while  said,  "  That  is  a  nice  soft  language,  better  than  German.  If 
any  one  had  talked  it  to  me  before  I  had  learned  so  much  German, 
I  could  remember  more  words."  But  though  he  understood  a  few 
others,  such  as  "father"  and  "mother,"  he  could  not  of  himself 
recall  any. 

In  May  he  was  removed  from  this  house,  which  seems  not  to  have 
29 
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been  a  fit  place  for  hinu  The  master  of  the  house  was  a  worthy  and 
amiable  man,  but  of  no  culture,  and  constantly  occupied  with  his 
business.  His  wife  seems  to  have  been  a  prying,  suspicious  person, 
who  soon  took  a  great  dislike  to  Kaspar,  and  made  his  life  very  un- 
happy. A  better  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  in  Freiherr  von 
Tucher,  who  was  appointed  his  guardian,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
until  the  end  of  1831.  Von  Tucher  has  recently  declared  in  a  paper 
in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  that  during  the  whole  time  that  the  youth 
was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and  under  his  personal  supervision,  "he 
was  guilty  of  no  single  act  of  misbehavior,  nor  was  he  detected  in  any 
falsehood  or  deceit."  In  July  of  this  year,  JPolice-counsellor  Merkel 
of  Berlin,  in  a  work  on  the  Efficiency  of  the  Police,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Kaspar  was  an  impostor,  who  had  run  off  from  his  friends, 
with  the  design  of  becoming  a  trooper. 

And  now  a  new  personage  appears  upon  the  scene.  Earl  Stanhope  * 
of  England, —  brother,  by  the  way,  of  the  eccentric  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, of  whose  adventures  and  strange  life  in  the  East  every  one  has 
heard  —  came  to  Nuremberg  in  May,  183 1,  and  professed  the  greatest 
interest  in  Kaspar.  He  visited  him  constantly,  showing  a  kindness 
that  was  even  parental,  and  expressing  the  most  generous  intentions 
toward  him.  The  friends  of  the  youth  were  delighted  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  patron  had  appeared,  and  seconded  tlit  Earl's  wishes 
very  warmly,  while  Kaspar  learned  to  look  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a 
father.  As  the  youth  was  in  the  position  of  a  public  ward,  these  in- 
tentions had  to  be  laid  before  the  city  court  \^Stadtgericht\  where  Lord 
Stanhope  explained  his  benevolent  and  affectionate  intentions,  and 
Kaspar  declared  his  gratitude  for  the  Earl's  fatherly  kindness.  Presi- 
dent von  Feuerbach  dedicated  his  book  on  Kaspar  to  the  Earl,  ex- 
pressing in  the  warmest  terms  his  admiration  of  such  noble  generosity, 
for  at  this  time  Lord  Stanhope  had  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
the  youth  to  England,  superintending  his  education,  and  pushing  his 
fortunes  there. 

Nor  did  Kaspar's  new  patron  neglect  exertions  to  unveil  the  myster)-- 
of  his  birth.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  Hungarian  hypothesis,  and 
proposed  new  tests.  One  of  these  experiments  is  described  by 
Tucher,  Kaspar's  guardian,  in  a  letter  to  President  von  Feuerbach, 
dated  October  13th,  from  which  we  extract : — 

"A  few  days  ago  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  Ladislaus  von  Merey,  of 
Pesth,  came  with  his  son  and  one  of  his  servants  to  the  mayor,  and 
urgently  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  Kaspar:  he  had  a  few  questions 
to  ask  him,  which  he  believed  would  lead  to  a  discovery.  The  mayor 
referred  him  to  me.  I  found  him  a  very  interesting,  extremely  amiable 
and  highly  cultivated  man,  and  I  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposed 

interview After  some  conversation,  he  addressed  Kaspar  first 

in  Hungarian,  then  in  Slavonian.  The  latter  tongue  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  him  ;  but  the  sound  of  the  Hungarian  produced  the  same 
excitement  as  before.  The  visitor  then  repeated  the  names  of  several 
places  and  of  families,  but  these  he  did  not  seem  to  recognise.     The 

•Philip  Henry  Charles,  fourth  Earl  of  Stanhope,  born  in  1781.  Some  of  the  wTiters  on  the 
matter  speak  of  him  as  '"a  person  of  not  the  best  reputation."  He  does  net  seem  to  have  be  11  c  n- 
sidered  an  ornament  to  the  peerage,  for  in  all  the  records  of  the  family  we  have  been  able  to  coi:sult, 
1-:..  ..-.r„»  u  sh-^itd.  and  the  notice  of  the  fifth  earl  immediately  follows  that  of  the  third. 
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name  '  Istvan '  [Stephen]  however  he  caught  at  at  once,  and  begged 
that  other  names  be  joined  to  it.  After  many  trials,  the  visitor  re- 
peated the  name  '  Salakusz ',  and  Kaspar  seemed  as  if  struck  by  an 
electric  shock.  'That  is  it!'  he  cried,  *  but  there  is  still  one  word 
more.'  When  the  visitor  had  pronounced  '  Istvan  Salakuszra  vidd ', 
Kaspar  became  excited  to  a  degree  that  really  alarmed  us  ;  he  turned 
alternately  red  and  pale,  trembled  violently  in  every  limb,  and  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping,  amid  which  he  sobbed  out  *  That  is  it !  I 
have  heard  that  before.'  The  name  '  Bartakowich '  was  pronounced 
to  him,  over  which  he  pondered  long,  and  at  last  said,  '  I  am  not  so 
sure,  but  it  sounds  like  my  mother.'  The  name  '  Nyitra '  he  also  said 
he  had  heard,  and  asked  his  visitor  to  say  in  Hungarian  *  from  Nyitra 
to  Salakusz.' 

"  Now  Salakusz  is  the  family-estate  of  Countess  Maitheny,  and  Bar- 
takowich is  their  family-name.  Nyitra  is  a  little  town  about  two  miles 
distant ;  and  the  phrase  which  so  excited  him,  signified  '  take  Stephen 
to  Salakusz.' 

"  Old  Bartakowich,  who  has  been  dead  more  than  twenty  years,  had 
two  daughters,  but  no  son.  One  of  these  daughters,  a  very  beautiful, 
but  very  indiscreet  woman,  went  after  some  years  into  a  convent ;  the 
other  married  Count  or  Baron  Stubenberg,  and  after  his  death.  Count 
Maitheny.  The  governess  Dalbonne  and  the  woman  Miiller  were  in 
her  service  at  Salakusz. 

"  So  far  all  goes  well,  and  the  door  is  opened  to  a  swarm  of  con- 
jectures and  suppositions  ;  but  now  comes  in  the  mocking  sprite  that 
seems  standing  ready  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  fathom  this  mystery. 
The  Bartakowich  family  have  no  property  to  speak  of,  and  neither  had 
Stubenberg,  who  was  an  old  man,  and  did  not  live  long  after  his  mar- 
riage. His  wife  was  childless.  Count  Maitheny,  however,  also  dead, 
had  a  considerable  estate.  His  marriage  to  Stubenberg's  widow  took 
place  in  1812.  There  seems  in  all  this  nothing  to  account  for  the 
mystery.  Had  Kaspar  been  an  illegitimate  child,  he  could  most 
easily  have  been  disposed  of  at  Pressburg,  where  there  are  excellent 
foundling  hospitals  ;  nor  was  there  so  large  a  property  at  stake  as  to 
make  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  have  taken  all  this  trouble  and  risk 
to  rid  themselves  of  an  heir  that  stood  in  their  way. 

"  Yet  despite  this,  the  result  of  these  experiments  is  very  surprising  ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  early  recollections  were 
awakened  in  Kaspar." 

On  the  strength  of  all  this,  Kaspar  was  sent  on  a  journey  to  Hun- 
gary with  his  guardian  Tucher  and  Lieutenant  Hickel,  to  visit  these 
places, and  see  if  anyclue  could  be  obtained.  But  again  investigation 
was  baffled :  at  Pressburg  they  were  stopped  and  allowed  to  proceed 
no  further,  as  a  sanitary  cordon  had  been  established  on  account  of 
the  cholera.  Earl  Stanhope  however  clung  to  the  hypothesis,  and 
very  injudiciously  kept  filling  Kaspar's  head  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  rightful  heir  to  wealth  and  power.  Sometimes  he  would  admonish 
him  very  seriously  that  he  must  remember  he  would  one  day  fill  a  high 
position  and  have  many  under  his  authority,  and  he  must  so  regulate 
his  disposition  as  to  be  able  to  rule  them  justly  and  humanely.  No 
wonder  that  such  teaching  as  this  filled  the  boy  with  foolish  vanity. 
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Tucher  saw  that  he  was  fast  being  ruined,  and  remonstrated  with 
Stanhope,  but  to  little  purpose;  and  Kaspar  was  so  completely  de- 
voted to  the  latter,  who  made  him  continual  presents,  and  treated  him 
with  extravagantly  demonstrative  affection,  that  his  guardian,  finding 
that  he  had  lost  the  necessary  control  and  influence  over  him,  applied 
to  be  relieved  of  his  guardianship.  His  request  was  granted,  and  in 
November  (1831)  Kaspar  was  removed  to  Ansbach  and  placed  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Julius  Meyer. 

Earl  Stanhope  had  made,  or  professed  to  have  made,  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  removal  of  liis  prote'ge  to  England,  and  had  charged 
Kaspar's  teachers  to  shape  their  instructions  accordingly.  In  Feb- 
ruary the  Earl  departed,  and  all  expected  that  Kaspar  would  be 
summoned  in  the  following  spring;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  to 
his  cruel  disappointment,  this  summons  never  came,  and  Kaspar  had 
at  last  to  come  to  the  bitter  conviction  that  his  fatherly  friend  who 
had  parted  from  him  with  tears  and  embraces — "like  the  parting  of 
a  most  tender  father  from  his  dearest  child,"  says  an  eye-witness 
(Lieut.  Hickel) — had  abandoned  him  without  even  a  word  cf  expla- 
nation. The  Earl  afterwards  declared  to  the  Munich  authorities  that 
the  failure  of  the  researches  in  Hungary  had  shaken  his  faith  in 
Kaspar,  and  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  impostor. 
But  these  researches  were  made  in  July  of  the  previous  year  ; — how, 
without  charging  Stanhope  with  the  most  cruel  and  useless  duplicity, 
reconcile  tliis  statement  with  his  behavior  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  ?  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  were  reasons  for 
this  change  of  conduct  that  the  Earl  did  not  see  fit  to  make  known. 
After  Kaspar's  death  he  published  a  book  or  pamphlet  declaring  his 
belief  that  his  former  protegd  was  a  most  cunning  impostor,  who  had 
committed  suicide,  either  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  or  to  escape  ultimate 
detection. 

All  Kaspar's  brilliant  hopes  of  an  English  home  and  aristocratic 
patronage  having  been  dashed  down,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prepare  him  for  a  humbler  position.  Pastor  Fuhrmann  undertook  to 
give  him  more  thorough  instruction  in  religious  matters,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  received  confirmation.  The  wine  of  the  sacrament 
which  he  then  partook  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  1832  President  von  Feuerbach,*  who  had 
made  a  long  and  close  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
mystery,  bringing  to  the  task  his  immense  experience  and  the  acumen 
of  a  profound  and  practised  intellect,  embodied  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  Queen  Caroline  of  Bavaria,  in 
which  he  broached  a  startling  hypothesis,  which  we  shall  come  to 
later.  In  May,  1833,  he  died  quite  suddenly,  and  the  autopsy  showed 
no  traces  of  fatal  disease.  Many  were  of  opinion,  says  Daumer,  that 
he  was  poisoned  in  consequence  of  his  researches  into  the  Hauser 
affair,  and  an  intimation  which  he  had  published  to  the  effect  that  he 
held  clues  which  would  trace  up  this  crime  to  very  high  regions. 
His  words  ran : — "  If  the  question  be  asked,  what  have  been  the 
results  of  the  judicial  investigations,  what  traces  have  been  found, 

*  Widely  known  as  the  author  of  Remarkable  Criminal  Trials^  a  work  translated  into  most 
modern  languages. 
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and  what  discoveries  made,  I  must  answer  that  as  yet  the  knowledge 
of  these  things  must  be  left  to  the  appointed  authorities.  I  may  say, 
however,  that  the  investigations  have  not  been  fruitless ;  but  not  all 
heights,  all  depths  and  all  distances  can  be  reached  by  the  arm  of 
municipal  justice." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Kaspar  visited  his  old  friend,  Professor 
Daumer,  at  Nuremberg,  was  very  cheerful,  talked  of  making  him  a 
long  visit  if  he  could  manage  it,  during  which  he  would  write  a  sketch 
of  his  life,  with  the  Professor's  assistance. 

On  the  24th  of  Decemben  he  visited  Pastor  Fuhrmann  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  w'as  very  cheerful  and  social.  The  same 
evening  while  walking  in  the  castle-garden  of  Ansbach,  he  was 
stabbed  by  some  unknown  assassin  and  died  in  two  days. 

The  particulars  of  the  assassination  were  as  follows,  as  far  as  could 
be  gathered.  A  workman  named  Leich  declared  that  he  was  walking 
in  sight  of  the  castle-garden  when  he  saw  two  men,  one  of  whom  he 
at  once  recognised  as  Kaspar,  whom  he  knew  well  by  sight,  take  the 
path  leading  into  the  garden.  "As  they  passed  the  turnstile  the 
stranger  drew  back  a  little  and  let  Kaspar  precede  him.  The 
weather  was  frightful  —  driving  snow  mingled  with  gusts  of  rain  ;  and 
I  wondered  at  any  one  choosing  such  a  time  for  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
I  watched  them  some  time,  and  noticed  that  when  they  passed  the 
garden-gate,  Kaspar  opened  it  and  went  through  first,  followed  by 
the  stranger.  This  man  was  fully  six  feet  high,  slender,  and  as  I 
thought,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  fine  black 
hat,  a  dark-blue  cloak  with  very  wide  cape,  with  which  he  kept  his 
face  partly  hidden."  Other  persons  declared  that  they  had  seen  a 
stranger  of  similar  appearance  and  dress  coming  hastily  from  the 
garden  by  another  way. 

Kaspar's  own  statement  was  that  while  walking  in  the  garden  he 
was  approached  by  a  man  whom  he  described  as  tall,  rather  old,  with 
black  whiskers  and  moustache,  a  round  hat  and  wide  blue  cloak  with 
cape,  who  offered  him  a  small  bag  of  purple  silk,  and  while  he  was 
examining  it,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  side.  Wounded  as  he  was,  he 
hurried  home  to  his  teacher,  Meyer,  who,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
sending  at  once  for  the  police  and  a  physician,  took  the  boy  back 
with  him  to  the  garden  to  show  him  the  place,  a  distance  in  all  of 
from  2500  to  3000  paces  —  this  after  a  knife  had  been  thrust  through 
his  breast !  On  the  way  of  course  Kaspar's  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  had  to  be  carried  back  to  Meyer's  house.  Some  delay  occurred 
in  setting  the  police  to  work,  but  in  the  meantime  news  of  the  deed 
had  flown  over  all  the  city,  and  the  people  turned  out  and  guarded 
the  roads;  but  it  was  too  late  —  the  assassin  had  fled,  and  though 
some  traces  of  him  were  found,  these  led  to  no  discovery. 

When  the  police  searched  the  garden,  they  found  at  the  place  in- 
dicated a  purple  silk  bag,  and  in  it  a  paper  with  these  words,  written 
backwards : — "  Hauser  can  describe  me  to  you  and  tell  you  who  I 
am.  To  save  him  trouble'I  will  "11  you  myself.  I  come  from  the 
Bavarian  frontier  at  the  river.  I  give  you  the  name.  M.  L.  O." 
No  weapon  was  found,  though  the  strictest  search  was  made. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Aleyer,  who  after  the  departure  of  Earl 
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Stanhope  had  by  his  own  admission  treated  Kaspar  more  like  a 
criminal  under  surveillance  than  a  pupil*,  placed  spies  upon  him, 
picked  the  lock  of  his  desk  to  read  his  private  papers  and  diary,  went 
about  saying  that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  that  he  believed 
Kaspar  had  inflicted  it  with  his  own  hand  !  He  told  this  to  L. 
-Feuerbach,  who  wrote  to  Daumer  that  after  this  Meyer  should  never 
enter  his  house  again.  Meyer  even,  when  Kaspar  was  dying,  tried  to 
draw  from  him  some  expression  that  might  appear  to  be  a  confession 
of  deception,  as  he  himself  admits,  but  in  vain. 

The  good  Pastor  Fuhrmann  administered  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion to  the  dying  youth,  who  said  thtk  he  felt  no  fear  of  death,  and 
that  he  had  prayed  and  felt  strengthened.  Fuhrmann  then  prayed 
with  him  at  his  request.  Delirium  came  on,  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  a 
lady  —  a  great  lady  —  the  man  who  had  shut  him  up" — and  other 
incoherent  phrases.  He  died,  quite  peacefully,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  17  th  December. 

The  autopsy  showed  that  the  knife  had  been  driven  home  by  a 
strong  and  sure  hand.  It  had  pierced  the  left  lung,  the  pericardium, 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  passing  through  the  liver,  had  entered  the 
ptomach;  so  that  the  physicians  testified  that  it  was  "fourfold  deadly" 
\jL>ierfach  t6dilich\  It  is  amazing,  and  would  be  incredible,  were  not 
the  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  any  one  with  such  a  wound  could 
walk  the  distance  to  Meyer's  house.  The  liver  was  unusually  large, 
and  the  lungs  disproportionately  small,  which  the  physicians  pro- 
nounced a  natural  result  from  a  long  confinement  without  exercise. 
The  brain  was  imperfectly  developed.  Dr.  Heidenreich's  words  are : 
"This  organ  had  been  apparently  retarded  in  its  development  through 
lack  of  all  intellectual  activity  and  excitement The  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  goes  on  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year ;  but  in 
a  case  where  causes  operated  during  this  time  to  hinder  its  activity 
and  prevent  this  natural  course  of  development,  the  brain  must  re- 
main in  a  retarded  state.  This  condition  of  the  brain  is  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  Kaspar  had  been  placed  in  the  confinement  he  spoke  of, 
before  he  was  seven  years  old.'! 

And  thus,  after  even  his  mangled  body  had  borne  witness  to  his 
truth,  this  unhappy  victim  of  perhaps  the  strangest  crime  ever  per- 
petrated was  laid  in  the  grave. 

W.  H.  B. 

*  Major  nickel,  who  wp.s  with  Meyer  at  this  time,  and  his  tried  to  defend  the  imposture 
theory,  gives  us  pretty  c!e3r!y  to  understand  that  Meyer  and  he  were  charged  by  Earl  Stanhope 
to  prove  the  boy  a  deceiver  \l  possible. 

[CONCLUDBD   IN    NEXT  MUMBBR.] 
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ON  THE  ROADSIDE. 


DYING  —  dying  on  the  roadside; 
Dying  —  not  one  comrade  near, 
While  across  the  closing  silence 
Far-off  cannon-boom  I  hear. 
O  my  God  !    I  march  no  farther, 

Though  the  battle-field  is  nigh—. 
Creeping  like  a  stag  life-travailed 
Underneath  this  copse  to  die  ! 

Dying,  dying !     How  the  sunlight 

Flickers  down  these  pine-boughs  grim ! 
Noontide  shining  in  the  heavens, 

Yet  the  rays  fall  here  so  dim ; 
Not  a  rustle  in  the  stillness  — 

Summer  breezes  deep  asleep  — 
Yet — -ah  yes!    the  bodeful  moments 

Death-tick  solemnly  doth  keep. 

Dying !     Slack  my  grasp  in  dropping 

From  the  gun  too  heavy  grown, 
Muzzled  deep  in  blooming  grasses, 

Mocked  by  louder-rattling  cone, 
Nevermore  outrung  for  Freedom  — 

Hark  the  swelling  battle-cry ! 
Oh  for  strength  to  stagger  thither  — 

One  last  shot,  and  then  to  die  ! 

Dying  on  the  field  of  battle  — 

Cheers  of  men  and  tramp  of  horse, 
Freedom's  banner  floating  freely. 

Shout  of  victory  o'er  the  corse  ; 
Buried  when  the  sunset  tideth 

Conquered  field  of  redder  flow. 
Side,  by  side  with  gallant  comrades. 

And  glazed  eyes  turned  toward  the  foe. 

Dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  — 

Glory  marks  each  trenchM  grave, 
Every  blade  thereon  is  holy, 

Gleams  with  heart-dews  to  the  brave  ; 
And  the  Loved,  at  far-off  ingle. 

Through  her  weeping  glows  with  pride 
That  upon  the  field  of  battle 

He  "keeps  post  on  duty's  side." 
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Dying  —  dead  upon  the  roadside  — 

Corse  that  stiffens,  moulders  there, 
Bones  that  rattle  to  the  north-wind 

When  the  drifting  snows  leave  bare ; 
Only  tempests  sob  above  me, 

And  the  raindrops  fall  so  cold  — 
Glory  traces  not  the  battle 

To  this  heap  of  graveless  mould. 

Dying,  dying  on  the  roadside  ! 

When  among  the  missing,  Sweet, 
Name  they  thee  my  name  and  falter. 

Will  thy  heart  still  proudly  beat  ? 
By  thy  pulse's  higher  throbbing. 

Heart  of  my  heart,  wilt  thou  know 
That  I  perished  as  a  freeman. 

With  my  face  turned  toward  the  foe  ? 

FADErrE. 


CREEPY. 


"  b.ti  de  TOO  7:ap6vTO(;  ayOTjdibv  xaxoo 
rpuaet   <r'." 


Or^HE  last  time  I  saw  Creepy- 


^^      ■    - 

"  How  all  turned  to  him  who  spoke" — just  as  they  do  in 
Browning's  poem  "  Waring  " —  and  we  filled  our  glasses  and  knocked 
the  ashes  from  our  cigars,  for  the  tone  of  our  friend's  speech  indicated 
a  tale  behind  it. 

There  had  been  a  chance  meeting.  I  had  been  to  the  Astor  Library 
in  search  of  a  certain  paragraph  on  a  certain  page  which  I  wished  to 
verify,  and,  just  as  I  camp  from  Lafayette  Place  to  the  corner  of 
Broadway,  whom  should  I  meet  but  Jo  Patty.  Even  while  I  was  shak- 
ing both  his  hands,  and  firing  off  questions  at  him  as  if  I  were  a  mi- 
trailleuse, we  were  smitten  upon  the  shoulders,  and  behold,  it  was  Sam 
Tulare.  Such  a  meeting !  Positively,  we  had  not  seen  each  other 
before,  none  of  us,  since  1855.  The  last  time  we  had  met  —  phew! 
we  all  remembered  it  vividly,  though  there  were  reasons  why  we  might 
have  been  oblivious.  It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  after  our 
graduating  ball  at  Princeton  —  we  all  had  our  dress-coats  on  —  some 
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of  our  cravats  were  perhaps  a  little  awry — at  any  rate  we  were  all 
three  thirsty,  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  each  had  a  -bottle  of 
Clicquot  in  his  pocket.  A  tin-cup  was  somewhere  found,  we  adjourned 
to  the  cannon,  in  the  middle  of  the  campus,  drank,  with  sentiment, 
with  effusion,  shook  hands,  and  —  went  our  ways,  with  full  hearts  — 
full  in  other  respects  too,  it  may  be  —  those  were  event-full  times. 
And  this  was  the  first  time  either  of  us  had  met  the  others  since  that 
gray  morning. 

Jo  Patty  —  he  used  to  be  a  slim  dandy  with  frizzed  hair  —  was  a 
solid,  business-looking  man,  already  a  little  grizzled,  stout,  comfortable 
— ^rich,  of  course  —  there's  no  mistaking  a  rich  man's  boots  and 
trousers.  Tulare,  once  a  small,  delicate  brunette,  was  grown  into  a 
square  oak-like  fellow,  with  a  beard  thick  as  a  hawthorn-bush,  a  skin 
the  color  of  mahogany,  a  hand  hard  as  iron.  What  changes  time  had 
wrought ! 

"Why,  Puddens  !  "  cried  Sam — (Puddens  was  a  name  I  had  ac- 
quired among  classmates,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  account  of  a  fancied  softness  of  my  cranial  regions.) 
"  Why,  Puddens !  Plang  me  if  you  haven't  got  fat  as  an  alderman  ! 
What  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?  How  many  children  have  you  ? 
What's  the  name  of  your  last  poem  ?  " 

Well,  we  must  have  a  talk,  of  course,  so  we  went  off  to  a  chop-house 
that  we  used  to  frequent  in  college  days,  and  where  we  knew  —  thrifty 
spendthrifts  that  we  were  —  that  the  steaks  were  heavier  and  the 
pewter-mugs  mightier  than  at  any  other  place  in  town.  Alas !  we 
found  now  that  they  had  introduced  napkins  and  table-cloths  and 
silver,  and  the  steaks  had  got  to  be  wondrous  small,  and  as  for  the 
beer — "  Pah!  bring  me  the  wine  list !  "  cried  Jo. 

So  we  sat  in  the  box  and  lunched  and  talked  together  till  we  were 
fairly  boys  again,  and  all  the  grand  old  times  came  back  to  us,  with  a 
pang  of  joy  and  a  pang  of  regret,  while  the  dull  hard  present  floated 
out  of  remembrance  and  was  lost  like  a  dim  uneasy  dream  that  dis- 
appears Vi'hen  we  rise.  Then  it  was  that  I  asked,  "  P'ellows,  do  you 
remember  old  Creepy?     I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Creepy  ?  " 

And  Sam  Tulare,  taking  his  cigar  between  two  fingers,  began,  "The 
last  time  I  saw  Creepy — " 

Creepy,  you  must  know,  was  one  of  the  college-servants,  and  quite 
a  character  in  his  way.  He  was  bed-maker  and  champion  dust-maker 
for  East  College,  and  so  we  all  had  come  under  his  care,  had  been 
choked  by  his  dust  and  slept  upon  his  knobby  beds.  Sometimes  we 
kicked  him  down  stairs,  sometimes  we  bribed  him  to  do  us  extra  ser- 
vices ;  sometimes  he  was  our  banker,  buying  our  old  clothes  from  us 
when  we  wanted  the  money  to  see  some  theatrical  performance  in 
New  York.  He  dealt  in  second-hand  furniture  also,  blew  a  horn  or 
beat  a  gong  along  the  corridors  in  the  morning  when  the  bell  rang  to 
prayers,  was  a  spy  for  us  and  a  spy  upon  us  —  in  short,  a  very  naive 
specimen  of  that  peculiar  class  the  college-servant.  Thus  far  the 
qualities  he  had  he  held  in  common  with  his  fellow-servants,  but 
Creepy  had  additional  traits  which  were  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
name  he  was  called  by,  for  instance,  was  a  "given"  name  —  no  mere 
meaningless   patronymic   fetched  down  from   ancestra-1  attributes,  as 
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Cinderella's  granddaughter  with  her  splay  feet  might  inherit  the  little 
glass  slippers,  but  a  real  name,  like  the  names  of  our  American  Indians, 
a  name  to  serve  for  an  ear-mark  of  identity.  "Creepy!"  A  little 
sallow  slouching  English  cockney,  who  might  have  been  born  in  the 
cellar  of  a  London  tenement  or  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  Lambeth 
work-house,  and  been  brought  up  in  the  dust  of  a  loom  or  the  shadow 
of  a  tailor's  work-bench  —  with  faded  blue  eyes,  staring  with  a  sort  of 
wild  vacancy  —  dead  lank  hair,  dingy  sand  in  color,  an  inconspicuous 
Celtic  nose,  a  loose  weak  mouth,  with  projecting  teeth,  and  slim  jaws 
chopped  with  wrinkles.  He  wore  his  clothes  as  if  they  were  not  made 
for  him  (as  indeed  they  usually  were  not)  and  as  if  no  tailor  could 
have  fitted  him  ;  his  hat,  a  dingy,  truncated,  disreputable  "  stove-pipe," 
always  crushed  down  to  his  eyebrows,  and  his  shoes  always  stringless, 
and  flip-flapping  as  he  walked.  Walk  he  did  not,  however,  but  sham- 
bled and  shuffled  along  with  left  shoulder  thrown  forward  cut-water 
like  —  crept  along  sidewise,  scarce  lifting  his  feet,  but  ever  and  anon 
glancing  furtively  backwards  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  starting  and 
scuffling  and  stumbling  clumsily  if  one  chanced  to  step  suddenly  or 
briskly  behind  him.     "  Creepy,"  you  see. 

He  had  a  fashion  of  drinking  till  he  could  scarcely  speak  —  his 
natural  voice  was  a  thin  weakish  trebly  croak  —  and  then  he  would 
go  maundering  about  his  work  with  a  straw  between  his  teeth,  blinking 
his  red  eyes,  and  mumbling  to  himself  like  an  idiet.  The  "  faculty  " 
never  seemed  to  take  him  to  task  for  this  —  he  did  his  work  all  the 
same,  troubled  nobody,  and  was  probably  very  serviceable  to  the 
authorities  at  very  low  wages.  One  afternoon,  wishing  him  to  do 
something  for  me,  I  sought  him  in  his  room  in  the  basement  of  North 
College,  where  I  knew  he  had  a  bed  among  the  ruck  of  second-hand 
furniture,  like  old  Krook's  in  the  rag-and-bottle  shop  in  Bleak  House. 
I  made  my  way  into  the  room,  and  there,  in  the  lumbered  room,  on 
the  dirty  bed,  with  the  slant  sunshine  streaming  over  him,  he  lay 
twisted  up,  asleep,  and  moaning  in  his  sleep.  As  I  drew  near  to  the 
bed  he  ground  his  jaws  together  as  if  he  were  taken  with  epilepsy, 
and  murmured  out  in  an  under-tone  of  strange  agony,  "  Three  pun' 
eight!  Hit  wor  done  for  three  pun'  eight!"  I  touched  him  lightly 
and  called,  -when  he  sprang  up  with  a  sort  of  scream,  stared  at  me 
•wildly,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  fierce  revulsion  of  feeling,  seized  me 
by  the  shoulders,  expelled  me  forcibly  from  the  room,  and  barred  the 
dbor  behind  me. 

When  we  graduated.  Creepy  was  still  among  the  college  attendants, 
but  I  learned  that  he  drifted  off  a  few  months  later  and  did  not  return 
again.  His  name  I  had  not  heard  for  ever  so  long,  until  this  meeting, 
but  when  Sam  Tulare  spoke  as  he  did  I  felt  all  my  old  curiosity  about 
the  queer  fellow  revived. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  Creepy,"  said  Sam,  "was  on' the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  i860.  I  was  reef-roving  in  the  *  Bouncing  Betsy,'  an  old  Nantucket 
barque,  built  before  the  flood  by  the  same  ship-carpenters  that  took 
Captain  Noah's  contract.  When  the  old  tub  was  so  rotten  that  you 
could  poke  a  pipe-stem  through  her  ribs,  the  owners  traded  her  off  to 
some  Sandwich  Island  natives  for  a  sugar  plantation  in  Lahaina,  and 
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the  new  owners  shipped  a  crew  cf  beach-combers  of  all  nationalities, 
with  a  tall  Tennessee  fellow  for  captain,  and  a  Dane  for  chief  mate, 
and  sent  her  to  cruise  on  the  line  for  whales.  I  joined  her  crew  at  Nuku- 
heva,  having  no  other  present  way  of  getting  myself  into  a  shirt  and 
trousers,  and  the  old  tub  went  bobbing  westward  in  a  zigzag  along  the 
equator,  finding  never  so  much  blubber  as  would  supply  an  empty 
lamp.  However,  the  crew  didn't  care  for  that,  for  there  was  plenty 
to  eat  aboard  —  good  biscuit  and  pork  and  beef,  and  oceans  of 
drink  in  the  way  cf  '  Pisco.'  No  wonder  whales  didn't  blow  for  us. 
The  lookout  used  to  slip  a  biscuit  and  a  flask  in  his  pockets  as  he 
went  aloft,  tie  himself  to  the  crosstrees,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just. 

We  were  just  about  two  days  out  from  Palmyras  island,  in  longi- 
tude 167^  W.  about,  and  old  Betsy  was  bouncing  along  about  as 
rapidly  as  a  feather-bed  can  tumble  down  stairs.  She  looked  like  a 
horticultural  exhibition,  or  an  exotic  fruit-store,  much  more  than  like 
a  whaler,  the  old  barque  did.  Her  rigging  was  hung  with  bunches  oiE 
bananas  and  festoons  of  cocoanuts  ;  her  boats  were  stowed  with 
oranges  and  bread-fruit ;  mats  of  poie,  bushels  of  yams  and  potatoes, 
and  great  heaps  of  squashes  lumbered  the  decks.  A  pair  of  kids  were 
butting  one  another  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  pig-pens  and  coops 
amidships  were  filled  with  livestock.  It  was  mid-afternoon,  about, 
and  everybody,  from  lookout  to  helmsman,  from  captain  to  cook's  boy, 
was  busily  asleep,  when  there  came  to  startle  us  a  loud  hail  from  over 
the  side.  "  Ship  a  'oy  I  Bear  a  'and  theer,  somebody,  will  ye  !  "  The 
cry  seemed  to  waken  everybody  as  if  with  an  electric  shock,  for  it 
came  right  up  out  of  the  ocean.  The  helmsman  mechanically  flung 
his  wheel  up  and  let  her  fall  off  a  point  or  two  ;  the  lookout  from  his 
perch  sung  out  "  Boat  ahoy  !  "  the  watch  below  tumbled  up,  the  cap- 
tain, mate,  and  harpooneers  scrambled  up  the  cabin  companion-way, 
the  pigs  began  to  squeal,  the  chickens  crowed,  and  the  captain's  ape, 
springing  into  the  shrouds,  looked  over  the  rail  and  chattered  vocifer- 
ously. All  hands  looked  over  the  side,  and  saw  a  single  man  in  a 
canoe  paddling  close  up  to  the  ship. 

"  PIullo  !  "  shouted  the  mate,  "  who  you  vos  ?  " 

"  Vants  to  come  aboord,  Cap'n,"  said  the  man,  pushing  his  paddle 
easily  into  the  water,  and  standing  up.  "  'Eave  me  a  rope,  will  ye, 
there's  a  good  feller?  " 

"  That's  a  merman,  Cap'n  Swills  ;  don't  ye  take  him  aboard  on  no 
account  —  he'll  drown  the  ship  in  a  water-spout,  if  you  do,"  said  Hell- 
berg  Karl,  a  superstitious  old  Baltic  sailor  ;  "  I  know  the  tricks  of  them 
fellers."  And  he  flung  a  cocoanut  at  the  stranger  that  happily  missed 
cracking  his  skull. 

"  Who  the are  you,  anyhow  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  as  the  man, 

dodging,  grinned  savagely  towards  the  place  from  where  the  assault 
came. 

"  Throw  me  a  rope  to  get  aboard,  and  I'll  hexplain,"  said  the  fel- 
low. Then,  scanning  the  faces  that  were  watching  him  so  curiously, 
the  man  suddenly  said,  while  a  look  of  recognition  wakened  up  in  his 
strange  features,  "  Why,  theer's  a  man  as  knows  me,  now !  Me  and 
'im  was  at  school  together  !     Why,  Mr.  Samivel  Tulare,  you  hain't  for- 
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got  me,  his  you  ?  You  used  to  know  me  well  enough  w'en  I  made  beds 
for  you  —  I'm  Creepy  !  " 

No  mistaking  that  voice,  whining,  insolent,  obsequious  and  blus- 
tering. It  was  Creepy,  naked  as  when  he  was  born,  and  tattooed 
within  an  inch  of  his  life,  in  patterns  to  make  an  oil-cloth  factory 
despair  and  arabesque  artists  go  hang  themselves. 

"  Do  you  know  that  fellow  ? "  asked  Captain  Swill  of  me. 

"Yes." 

"  Know  any  good  of  him  t  " 

"  No  harm,  anyhow." 

"  Come  aboard,  then.     Toss  him  a  rope,  Sam." 

Creepy  seized  the  rope  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  took  out  a 
plug  from  the  bottom,  and,  as  the  boat  rapidly  filled  and  sank  under 
the  weir^ht  cf  ballast,  he  came  up  over  the  side  in  a  clumsy  way. 

"What  did  you  sink  that  boat  for  ?  "  cried  the  captain,  anr^rily. 

"  Cos  then  you  can't  send  me  hadrift !  Crikey,  h'l'm  tired  !  "  and 
he  sat  down  on  the  edge  cf  the  main  hatchway.    . 

"Give  him  a  pair  of  trousers,  mate,  and  send  him  aft.  I  want  to 
talk  to  the  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  returning  to  the  cabin. 

When  the  captain  was  done  with  Creepy  —  he  signed  the  ship's 
articles  as  landsman  —  I  sought  him  out,  and  questioned  him  as  to 
how  he  came  to  be  thus  adrift  in  mid-ocean.  He  hadn't  much  to  tell, 
nor  did  he  do  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  He  left  the  college  ser- 
vice, he  said,  for  very  good  reasons,  and  went  to  California  overland. 
After  a  spell  at  the  mines,  he  had  come  down  to  the  coast  and  shipped 
for  Melbourne,  but  deserted  in  Honolulu,  where  he  joined  a  New 
Bedford  whaler.  The  ship  was  wrecked  somewhere  in  mid-ocean,  on 
the  reefs  of  the  Mulgrave  group,  probably  ;  the  survivors  of  the  crew 
taking  to  the  boats,  excepting  Creepy,  who  stuck  to  the  wreck,  finally 
drifting  ashore  upon  an  inhabited  island.  The  natives,  after  hesitat- 
ing a  long  while  between  eating  him  and  adopting,  finally  decided  not 
to  cook  him  —  a  wise  decision,  if  their  palates  were  nice  —  and  had 
him  tattooed  from  the  crown  cf  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  He 
was  indeed  a  highly  elaborate  specimen  of  line  and  stipple  engraving, 
the  chiaro'scuro  effects  being  much  more  pronounced  upon  his  light 
skin  than  in  the  mezzotints  of  the  natives.  He  married,  but  did  not 
settle,  wanted  to  get  away,  though,  having  several  wives,  his  domestic 
ties  should  hav^e  bound  him  tighter  than  the  average.  Finally,  steal- 
ing a  canoe  and  secretly  provisioning  her,  he  had  embarked  upon  the 
hazard  of  meeting  some  chance  vessel.  When  we  picked  him  up  he 
had  been  two  days  without  food  or  water. 

Creepy  went  down  into  the  crew,  but  was  not  a  popular  member  ot 
our  family.  His  old  fawning,  creeping  ways,  his  manner  mingled  of 
obsequiousness  and  bluster,  trepidation  and  insolence,  were  against 
him  ;  nor  were  his  personal  habits  of  a  kind  to  inspire  the  respect  or 
conciliate  the  affections  of  his  messmates.  In  fact  Creepy  was  an 
incorrigible  sloven  —  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  was  dirty,  and 
not  seldom  did  the  members  of  his  watch  hustle  him  on  deck  and 
stand  over  him  with  rope's-ends  to  superintend  his  ablutions.  Then 
he  talked  unpleasantly  in  his  sleep,  grated  his  teeth,  and  had  horrible 
nightmares.     Moreover,  he  was  confessedly  a  coward,  and  suspected 
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of  being  a  sneak  —  two  capital  crimes  in  the  code  of  seafarers.  In 
consequence  Creepy  had  not  many  friends,  and  received  more  than 
his  due  share  of  kicks  and  cuffs,  besides  being  made  to  do  more  than 
his  share  of  menial  service. 

Still  he  seemed  satisfied  well  enough,  like  one  ■vyho  recognised  his 
own  repulsiveness,  and  stuck  by  the  ship  during  many  a  dreary  cruise, 
and  when  half  the  men  who  were  aboard  her  when  he  joined  had  de- 
serted. One  day,  however,  the  ship  anchored  in  the  Lay  of  Islands, 
and  some  of  us.  Creepy  included,  went  overland  from  Paihia  to 
Auckland.  At  night  we  went  to  a  dance  more  natiiicorufn,  and  after 
a  season  of  jollity  a  row  began,  of  course.  The  mistress  of  the  place, 
a  tall,  forbidding-looking  woman,  with  a  spare  but  massive  frame, 
iron-gray  hair  and  hard  angular  features,  came  in  to  suppress  the 
row.  At  the  sound  of  her  harsh  voice  Creepy  started  and  looked 
towards  her,  turned  pale  and  tallowy  in  hue,  shrunk  together  tremb- 
ling, crept  like  a  wounded  lapwing  to  the  door,  and  "  mizzled  "  out 
into  the  night  and  the  darkness  without  a  word.  We  hunted  every- 
where for  him  when  we  left  the  place,  but  in  vain,  and  we  had  to 
return  to  the  ship  without  him.  And  that  is  the  last  time  I  saw 
Creepy. 

"  Who  do  you  suppose  the  woman  was  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  tell  that,"  said  Sam  Tulare.  "  She  might  have  been 
his  wife,  or  —  his  mother-in-law ;  in  either  case  his  flight  was  no 
mystery.     I  tried  to  question  the  woman  myself,  but  she  told  me  it 

was  none  of  my  d d  business,  and  if  I  didn't  want  the  toothache, 

I'd  better  shut  up.  Which  I  did  so  right  then  and  there,  for  she  had 
a  fist  as  hard  and  knotty  as  a  Feejeean  war-club." 

"  Last  time  /  saw  Creepy  " —  we  started  as  we  heard  Jo  Patty  take 
up  the  narrative,  as  if  he  meant  to  go  on  right  from  where  Sam 
Tulare  left  off — "was  under  different  and  more  pacific  circumstances." 
He  sipped  a  glass  of  wine  in  a  meditative  way,  lighted  a  new  cigar, 
gently  undid  the  lower  button  of  his  waistcoat,  and  leaning  back- 
wards, rested  one  foot  upon  a  chair  near  by, 

"Year  before  last  I  was  in  Europe  —  made  the  grand  tour  and 
ever  so  many  little  tours  beside  ;  spent  dead-loads  of  money,  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Madame  ma  femme  brought  out  lots  of 
new  raiment,  dresses  by  Worth  and  other  works  of  art  of  that  sort, 
but  she  tells  me  they're  all  out  of  fashion,  and  she  has  nothing  decent 
to  wear.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  charming  caprice  if  the  ladies  should  take 
to  tattooing  after  the  Creepy  style  !  Fashions  would  be  so  much  more 
durable.  But  there's  one  thing  I  brought  home  with  me  I  would  like 
to  sliow  you,  and  if  I'd  dreamed  of  meeting  you  fellows  I'd  have  put 
it  in  my  pocket  when  I  came  down  town  this  morning.  That  was 
Creepy's  confession." 

"  Confession  —  ah  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  that  explains  — " 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear  Puddens.  Take  a  glass  of  this 
wine  —  it's  pretty  good  —  and  listen  while  I  tell  you  all  about  poor 
Creepy's  tragedy.  Do  you  remember,  Puddens,  one  day  when  you 
and  I  were  in  the  College  library  looking  over  Montfaugon's  Falaeo- 
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graphia  Graeca,  I  told  you  that  if  ever  I  went  to-  Europe  I  meant  to 
visit  Mount  Athos  ?  Well,  when  I  was  in  Athens  I  recalled  my 
pledge  to  go  to  the  Agion  Oros,  but  found  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to  go  to  Stamboul  first  in  order  to  get  a  passport  from  the  Patriarch  ; 
besides,  better  means  of  conveyance  could  be  had  there.  I  followed 
this  advice,  and  leaving  my  family  at  Scutari,  I  went  by  steamer  down 
to  Coom  Calessi,  and  thence  took  passage  in  a  Greek  felucca  bound 
for  Salonica,  the  skipper  promising  to  drop  me  at  the  Monte  Santo 
and  call  for  me  again  on  his  return  in  about  a  week's  time.  We  had 
an  enjoyable  voyage  after  escaping  from  a  squall  that  was  near  casting 
us  against  the  cliffs  of  Lemnos,  made  good  time  to  Mount  Athos,  the 
grandest  promontory  in  the  world,  a  white  marble  peak  rising  10,000 
feet  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  that  sea  the  calm  blue  waters  of  the 
Holy  Sea,  as  the  Greeks  have  always  called  it  from  the  time  of  the 
heroes  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  to  the  time  of  the  knaves  who 
stole  Dr.  Schliemann's  treasures. 

The  felucca  steered  for  a  square  tower  which  stood  out  like  a 
pimple  upon  a  projecting  marble  beak  of  rock  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  peninsula,  rounding  which,  we  found  a  snug  little  harbor  pro- 
tected by  a  miniature  fortalice  in  the  Byzantine  style.  Half-a-mile 
above  this  scarricatoj'o,  on  the  mountain-side  and  among  groves  of 
olives,  rose  the  walls  of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Laura,  one  of  the 
largest  on  the  Holy  Mount.  A  couple  of  gray-bearded  monks  in  long 
robes,  with  ropes  about  their  waists  and  sandals  on  their  feet,  for  all 
the  world  like  the  pictures,  received  me  at  the  landing,  seized  my 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella,  and  talked  to  me  with  volubility  in  what  I 
have  no  doubt  was  choice  Romaic ;  but  I  had  no  more  Greek  to 
repay  them  with  than  a  Kalrjidpa  (tu.-,  udeXife,  which,  however,  I  made 
to  do  me  as  repeated  service  as  Barney  O'Reardon's  "  Parlcz-vous 
Fran^ais  ?  "  when  he  went  to  borrow  the  gridiron.  These  gentle  old 
brethren,  however,  soon  found  me  a  mule  and  escorted  me  to  the 
great  monastery  of  St.  Laura.  The  Lord  Abbot  —  Agoumenos  —  of 
this  monastery,  however,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  spoke  both 
French  and  Italian.  The  Patriarch's  firman  procured  me  great  re- 
spect from  him  and  his  brethren,  and  he  not  only  took  pains  to  show 
tne  the  many  curiosities  of  his  monastery,  but  furnished  me  with  an 
Italian-speaking  guide  to  the  many  other  convents  that  dot  the  surface 
and  cling  to  the  sides  of  Monte  Santo.  After  spending  a  day  and  a 
night  at  St.  Laura,  I  went  with  my  guide  to  the  Gothic-looking 
monastery  of  Caracalla,  overlooking  the  sea  and  making  a  rare 
picture  with  the  mountains  of  Roumelia  in  the  blue  distance,  while 
nearer  at  hand  loomed  up  the  gray  rock-ribs  and  gigantic  precipices 
of  Samotraki  with  the  waves  dashing  against  their  base  incessantly. 

From  this  place  I  journeyed  to  the  fortified  Iveron,  a  fair  town  of 
a  convent,  walled  and  towered,  and  populous  with  every  desirable 
inhabitant  —  except  women.  There  is  not  a  female  of  any  species 
upon  any  part  of  Mount  Athos,  barring  the  fleas.  Even  the  mules 
and  donkeys  are  invariably  masculine,  and  the  chickens  all  cocks  or 
capons.  Stavroniketa,  on  a  beetling  rock  that  overhangs  the  sea,  was 
the  next  place  I  came  to  j  and  next,  after  passing  by  the  walls  of 
Pantocratoras,  I  climbed  through  the  ruins  of  the  great  double-arched 
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aqueduct  of  a  former  college  into  a  sheltered  valley,  and  emerged 
upon  the  hillside-terrace  above  a  little  harbor  where  perches  the  rich 
monastery  of  Vatopede,  the  largest  upon  Mount  Athos,  with  its  high 
towers  and  massive  domes  rising  above  the  walls. 

From  Vatopede,  I  went  in  a  schooner  belonging  to  the  convent 
and  with  monks  for  sailors,  to  the  monastery  of  Xeropotamo,  where  I 
was  received  with  great  hospitality.  This  monastery  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Romanus,  and  has  been  several  times  rebuilt.  The 
agoumenos,  a  most  venerable  man  with  a  beard  white  as  milk  and  the 
simple  kindly  ways  of  a  patriarch,  could  not  do  enough  to  entertain 
•  me.  He  made  dainty  banquets  for  me  of  fish  and  wheat-cakes  and 
figs,  and  the  heavily  resined  sweet  wine  of  the  convent ;  he  made  me 
free  of  the  chapel,  with  its  fine  pictures  and  rare  silver  ornaments ; 
and  introduced  me  to  the  monastery  library,  in  a  little  alcove  over 
the  church  porch,  where  were  several  hundred  printed  volumes,  and 
some  Bulgarian  and  Lower  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  even  showed  me  the  convent's  choicest  treasure,  a  large  fragment 
of  the  True  Cross,  richly  set  with  jewels,  and  kept  in  a  pyx  of  frosted 
silver  that  might  have  been  carved  by  the  hand  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

I  spent  a  night  in  this  charming  and  hospitable  retreat,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  about  to  depart,  the  old  Abbot  took  hold  of  my 
hand  and  said : 

"  There  is  one  of  our  suffering  brethren  here  who  wishes  to  see 
you.  He  has  heard  that  you  are  an  Englishman,  and,  as  he  is  of 
that  nation  himself,  and  has  not  long  to  live  —  will  you  go  to  him?" 

He  led  the  way  down  a  long  corridor,  and  turned  into  a  cell  with 
.a  leathern  curtain  for  a  door,  and  one  barred  window  looking  out 
towards  the  dark  blue  sea.  The  place  was  narrow,  but  cheerful.  A 
carpet  and  two  cushions  served  instead  of  a  bed,  and  thereon  lay  a 
man  fearfully  emaciated,  with  his  face  and  hands  tattooed  in  innumer- 
able fine  blue  lines  and  figures,  and  the  approach  of  death  stamped 
upon  every  feature.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  me  as  I  approached, 
coughed  frightfully,  and  said  : 

"  Hexcuse  my  risin',  Mr.  Jo  Patty  ;  I'se  had  a  leg  hamputated  hat 
the  'ip,  and  I  can't  do  no  more  than  'obble  heven  w'en  my  'ealth  hoffers 
no  hobstacle.  I  see  you  don't  r'ecingnize  me,  but  I  used  to  make 
beds  for  you  hall  the  same,  w'en  you  was  at  Princetown  —  h'l'm 
Creepy ! " 

It  was  the  old  fellow,  beyond  a  doubt.  I  sat  down  by  him  —  it 
seemed  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hold  my  hand  while  I  talked  with  him, 
and  the  polite  old  agoumenos  took  out  his  book  of  devotions,  squatted 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  read  with  his  back  to  us  while  I  questioned 
Creepy.  He  told  me  many  of  his  adventures,  including  his  whaling 
cruise  with  you,  Sam.  When  he  left  you  so  suddenly  at  Auckland  — 
he  did  not  tell  me  why  — he  wandered  about  the  country  until  he 
came  to  Dunedin,  and  there  shipped  for  Sidney.  From  Sidney,  ever 
wandering,  he  came  to  Hong  Kong,  and  there  enlisted  in  the  British 
navy.  In  some  expedition  up  the  Irrawaddy  he  was  wounded,  and 
had  to  have  his  right  leg  amputated  afterwards  in  hospital  at  Calcutta. 
He  was  then  invalided,  and  sent  home  by  the  Peninsular  steamer,  to 
draw  his  shilling  a  day  and  'baccy  at  Greenwich ;  but  at  Alexandria, 
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he  coolly  went  tiv  the  steamer's  side  and  dropped  himself  overboard, 
being  picked  up  by  a  Smyrna  brig.  At  Smyrna  he  got  a  soft  place 
in  the  house  of  a  Greek  priest  who  wanted  to  learn  English  with  the 
Seven  Dials  flavor  ;  the  priest,  after  duly  profiting  by  his  scholarship, 
converted  him,  and  then  sent  him  to  be  taken  care  of  by  his  uncle  — 
"yonder  kind  old  man's  the  very  one,  and  a  hangel,  if  hever  hangels 
wore  white  beards  and  suffers  with  the  rhoomatiz." 

Creepy  had  been  in  the  monastery  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
was  very  content  to  die  there.  He  knew  that  the  pulmonary  disease 
he  was  suffering  from  was  rapidly  consuming  him,  but  he  gave  himself 
very  little  concern  on  that  account.  "  Go  hor  stay,"  he  whispered, 
between  the  spasms  of  a  cough,  "what  do  hit  matter,  Mr.  Jo?  HTm 
ready,  prehaps,  and  h'l  don't  care  a  tanner  'ow  soon  I'm  took  with  a 
leavin'." 

I  pressed  him  to  'tell  me  about  his  past  life,  and  explain  why  a 
simple  fellow  like  him  should  have  become  such  a  wanderer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

He  shock  his  head.  "  'Tain't  wuth  while  to  say  nothink  about  it, 
Mr.  Jo.  You'll  'ear  hall  habout  hit  one  of  these  days,  w'en  h'I'm 
tucked  haway  in  my  little  bed.  You  jest  leave  your  haddress  theer 
with  Father  Barlaam,  and  you'll  'ear  it  all.  And  now  leave  me,  Mr. 
Jo,  and  good-bye.  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  hand  liTll  never  see  you  no 
more.     Good-bye." 

I  gave  the  kind  old  Barlaam  my  banker's  address  at  Constantinople, 
and  took  my  final  leave  of  hospitable  Xeropotamo  and  venerable 
Mount  Athos. 

Three  months  later,  returning  to  Beirut  through  the  passes  of  Le- 
banon from  a  visit  to  Palestine  and  Damascus,  I  found  a  letter  for 
me,  or  rather  a  yellow,  parchment-like  parcel,  sealed  with  wax  and 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  monastery  of  Xeropotamo.  Within  I  found  a 
note  in  a  round  but  tremulous  Italian  hand,  full  of  quaint  phrases,  in 
which  Abbot  Barlaam  informed  me,  with  his  benediction,  that  the 
much-suffering  Brother  Petrou  Kaloyeri,  whom  I  had  known  afore- 
time, had  died  in  the  flesh  about  three  weeks  after  I  left  Xeropotamo, 
and  that  dying,  he  had  intrusted  Brother  Barlaam  with  a  writing  to 
forward  to  me,  which  was  accordingly  transmitted  herewith. 

The  document  thus  prefaced  was  a  rare  specimen  of  straggling 
chirography  and  unique  spelling.  It  was  written  upon  old  stained 
leaves  of  charta  bombycina,  probably  the  fly-leaves  of  the  ancient 
volumes  in  the  library.  I  opened  it  with  great  curiosity.  It  was  in- 
scribed to  "  Mr.  Jo  Patty,  to  be  handed  without  delay  to  the  british 
Counsul  at  Constanopel,"  and  purported  to  be  no  less  than  "  the  last 
words  and  dicing  Confession  of  Peter  Barnes,  alias  Petrow  Kalloyerry, 
alias  Creepy."  It  began  with  "  Kno  all  men  by  these  pressents,"  and 
ended,  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothink  but  the  truth  so  help 
me  God,  and  I'll  take  my  afiidavy  on  it." 

You  shall  see  the  "  Confession,"  for  I  can't  describe  it  to  you.  I  can 
only  give  you  the  leading  points  in  poor  old  Creepy's  sad  history.  No 
one  seeing  the  manuscript  can  doubt  the  absolute  truth  of  every  word 
there  set  down.  It  is  circumstantial  as  one  of  Defoe's  stories,  and  as 
matter-of-fact  as  the  Newgate  Calendar  —  indeed  it  has  a  professional 
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flavor  that  strongly  reminds  you  of  that  edifying  chronicle.  Creepy 
related  that  he  was  a  happy  tradesman  —  a  sort  of  second-liand  furni- 
ture dealer  —  and  tolerably  well-to-do,  in  the  town  of  Stockport,  Eng- 
land, having  a  wife  and  three  children.  That  a  fever  came  and  took 
his  wife  off,  and,  feeling  lonesome,  the  devil  put  it  into  his  head  to 
take  another  wife,  which  he  did,  marrying,  he  is  fully  convinced,  a 
woman  Vvho  was  the  old  Nick's  twin-sister.  This  woman,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  Brooks,  used  to  get  drunk  and  maltreat  his  chil- 
dren, drunker,  and  beat  him,  which  she  was  quite  capable  of  doing, 
being  strong  as  a  strong  man  and  used  to  hard  labor.  In  despair,  or 
self-defence,  he  took  to  drinking  himself,  neglected  the  business,  and 
between  them  they  soon  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  his  stock-in-trade. 
Then  he  tried  to  reform  and  get  his  living  back  again,  and  Margaret, 
her  supplies  cut  off,  beat  him  oftener  than  ever.  Then,  one  day,  the 
youngest  child  died,  suddenly.  A  few  months  later  the  eldest  child 
died,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  the  second  one.  Stunned  by  his 
calamities,  Peter  sat  at  home  the  livelong  day  in  a  half-drunken  stupor, 
and  Margaret,  the  money  spent  that  the  burial  societies  had  supplied 
after  the  death  of  each  child,  took  what  little  stock  was  left,  and  their 
furniture  and  belongings,  piece  by  piece  to  the  pawnbroker's,  till  the 
house  was  almost  bare.  Lying  on  his  straw-bed  one  evening,  Peter 
saw  his  wife  pour  something  into  a  cup,  fill  it  with  gin  and  fetch  it  to 
him.  "Git  up,  man,"  she  said,  "rouse  yerself.  You've  got  to  work 
now,  for  there's  nowt  more  to  spend  Here,  drink  o'  this — 't'U  do 
ye  good.  And  thin  pit  an  yer  coat,  for  sake's  sake,  and  hunt  some 
work  to  do  —  there's  nowt  to  eat  in  the  house."  With  a  suddenly-born 
suspicion,  Peter  pretended  to  drain  the  cup,  but  without  drinking  a 
drop,  then  flung  himself  heavily  down  upon  the  bed.  The  woman, 
eyeing  him  askant,  mixed  herself  several  drams  from  the  jug,  and 
drank  more  heavily  than  usual. 

Creepy  yawned,  stretched,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  woman  rose, 
staggered  to  him,  and  passed  her  hand  over  his  face,  muttering  to 
herself,  "Ah,  fast  enough  now  !  I  thowt  that  dose  wud  fetch  un,  but 
I  thowt  a'd  never  go  off."  Then  saying,  "  Roll  off'n  here,  Peter,  roll 
off'n't,  there's  a  dear,"  she  softly  drew  the  bed  from  under  him,  turned 
him  on  his  back  upon  the  floor,  then  suddenly  flinging  the  bed  across 
his  face  and  chest,  sat  down  upon  it  violently.  The  shock  was  so 
sudden  and  violent  that  he  struggled  wildly  at  first,  then  recovering 
his  senses,  simply  twisted  around  so  as  to  get  his  mouth  where  he 
could  breathe,  and  became  still.  The  murderess  sat  upon  him  for  full 
twenty  minutes,  until  he- was  scarcely  able  to  endure  it  any  longer ; 
then  she  removed  the  bed  from  his  face,  and  straightened  out  his  neck 
and  limbs.  "Ay,  Peter,"  she  said,  "ye  won't  make  a  very  pratty 
corpse,  but  ye  look  main  nateral  like,  and  ye'll  fetch  me  three  pund 
eight  easy  enough,  which  the  others  was  suspicious  like  about."  Then 
taking  another  deep  swig  from  the  jug,  the  woman  flung  herself 
down  upon  the  floor,  and  fell  immediately  off  into  a  deep  drunken 
sleep. 

Peter  rose  stealthily  to  his  feet,  seized  the  bed,  pressed  it  tightly 
over  the  woman's  mouth,  and  flung  himself  savagely  upon  her.  She 
resisted  desperately,  and  there  was  a  frantic  struggle,  but  Peter  never 
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rose  and  never  yielded  place  until  at  last  she  resisted  no  more,  but 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  still.  Then  Peter  sprang  to  his  feet,  seized 
his  hat,  and  fled  from  the  horrible  house.  From  that  hour  until  he 
died  he  had  been  a  wanderer,  ever  pursued  by  the  terrible  conscious- 
ness of  that  struggle  and  relaxing  —  that  attempted  assassination  of 
himself,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  that  preceded  it. 

"  Did  he  actually  kill  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Why,  no !  I  had  curiosity  enough,  when  in  England,  to  make 
some  inquiries.  The  case  was  well  remembered  in  Stockport.  The 
woman  was  found,  and  resuscitated  after  great  difficulty.  A  great 
deal  of  sympathy  was  awakened  on  her  behalf  when  it  was  found  that 
the  human  monster,  her  husband,  after  murdering  his  three  children, 
had  tried  to  kill  her,  and  fled.  A  subscription  was  started,  a  hand- 
some testimonial  given  her,  and  she  exhibited  at  some  of  the  minor 
theatres  with  considerable  e'clat.  Afterwards  she  disappeared,  but 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  one  of  the  Colonies." 

"  It  was  she,  then,  whom  Creepy  encountered  at  Auckland  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  but  he  fancied  that  an  apparition,  and  died  in  the 
firm  belief  that  he  was  a  murderer." 

Poor  Creepy  I 

Edward  Spencer. 
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THE  fair  young  moon,  and  the  scattered  clouds  in  the  sky ;  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  dim  pine-woods  just  past ;  the  glint  of  the 
brook,  and  the  crunching  gravel  as  the  road  crossed  the  narrow  thread 
of  water;  the  upward  slope  of  the  hill  —  these  were  all  mixed  in  Fay 
Selwyn's  mind  with  her  Cousin  Lem's  low-voiced  reiterations  of  wel- 
come to  her  and  the  movements  of  his  strong  hands  as  he  guided  his 
unruly  colts. 

Fay  had  come  from  her  city  home  to  pay  a  summer  visit  at  her  Aunt 
Allyn's  seaside  farm,  which  lay  in  tide-water  Virginia.  She  had 
passed  a  fatiguing  day  in  the  cars ;  enjoying  it  well  enough,  neverthe- 
less, with  Sydney  Chipper  sitting  beside  her  and  talking  in  the  mad 
way  an  engaged  man  will  when  he  is  going  to  give  up  his  sweetheart 
for  six  weeks  —  such  a  bright  little  sweetheart,  too,  so  provokingly 
attractive,  so  desperately  admired  by  all  the  country  in  which  she  was 
to  inake  tne  usual  summer  visit.     Sydney  had  told  her  good-bye  at 
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the  station  ;  he  was  in  the  office  of  a  daily  newspaper,  and  was  obliged 
to  turn  back  at  once,  giving  one  last  look  to  the  pretty  little  girl  he 
loved  so  well.  He  had  been  wooing  her  a  long  time  ;  they  had  only 
been  engaged  a  few  months  ;  and  she  v.as  going  upon  her  summer 
trip  in  the  character  of  an  "  engaged  girl  "  for  the  first  time.  She  had 
promised  not  to  flirt ;  yet  it  gave  Sydney  a  pang  of  jealousy  to  see  her 
standing  so  close  at  the  side  of  that  big  country  cousin  of  hers  who 
had  so  desperately  loved  her  for  years  past.  Lem  Allyn  helped  her  to 
his  buggy,  told  her  he  had  almost  perfectly  broken  in  the  colts  and 
had  complete  mastery  of  them,  so  she  mustn't  be  afraid;  and  then 
they  sdt  off  for  the  six  miles'  drive. 

At  the  top  of  the  upward  sweep  of  a  hill  they  saw  a  long  line  of 
silver  water,  and  a  white  house  among  clustered  trees  ;  it  is  their 
journey's  end.  He  lifted  her  gently  out  at  his  father's  door,  and  the 
tired  little  soul  brightened  up  again  to  go  the  rounds  of  all  her  re- 
lations and  give  each  one  a  kiss  and  a  gay  word,  and  a  smiling  look 
out  of  her  coquettish  beautiful  eyes.  She  went  in  to  supper  escorted 
by  the  whole  family.  She  had  a  wonderful  tact  for  making  herself 
popular,  and  they  all  loved  her  ;  even  a  small,  round-eyed  negro  named 
Jim,  who  stood  waving  his  fly-brush  over  the  table,  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  said,  "Howdy,  mistis?"  as  she  smiled  and  nodded  at 
him. 

She  is  the  smallest  woman  alive.  Fay ;  but  she  has  a  grand  air  that 
imposes  on  people  and  adds  three  inches  to  one's  idea  of  her  height. 
She  is  very  pretty,  with  brown  eyes  and  smooth  light  hair,  and  a  vivid 
color  in  her  cheeks.  She  is  dressed  in  buff  and  brown  linen,  with  a 
leaf-brown  cravat  and  dead-gold  pin  and  ear-rings.  She  is  bright  and 
graceful  in  society,  and  has  many  little  winsome  ways ;  but  why  all 
her  little  world  runs  mad  about  this  girl  puzzles  many  people.  She 
hasn't  eaten  three  mouthfuls  before  another  worshipper  at  her  shrine 
appears  —  old  Aunt  Tilly,  who  pauses  by  the  door,  saying  beam- 
ingly : 

"  How  she  do  ?  Little  Miss  Fay  ain't  done  forgot  ole  Aunt  Tilly, 
have  she  ? "     And  little  Fay  says  : 

"  Oh  no.  Aunt  Tilly !  How  have  you  been  1  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
you ! "  with  the  same  charming  smile  and  pretty  vivacity  with  which 
she  would  turn  to  speak  to  Ponto,  the  dog,  or  —  her  Cousin  Lem. 

Fay  is  only  out  on  the  porch  a  little  while  after  tea  ;  she  bids  them 
all  good-night,  and  goes  early  to  her  own  room.  She  passes  under 
the  swinging  lamp  in  the  hall,  all  brown  and  pale  and  pretty  in  face 
and  costume  ;  and  Lem  catches  and  holds  her  till  she  gives  him  his 
good-night  kiss.     Then  she  is  gone. 

The  days  go  by,  and  on  every  one  Fay  writes  to  Sydney  and  talks 
'much  with  Lem.  Lem  brings  her  letters  from  Sydney,  and  she  gives 
Jiim  sweet  glances  while  she  opens  her  letter,  which  she  reads  with 
ostentatious  delight.  She  has  told  Lem  that  she  is  engaged ;  of 
course  he  will  not  be  foolish  enough  to  expect  anything  of  her  after 
f/iaf.  But  then  he  does:  his  face  is  full  of  eagerness  when  hers  is 
turned  that  way ;  he  snatches  at  every  chance  she  gives  him  —  and 
they  are  many  —  to  take  her  away  and  talk  to  her;  he  claims  passion- 
ately the  cold  little  kisses  she  yields  his  cousinship.     He  loves  her  as 
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well  as  ever,  in  short,  and  she  enjoys  it ;  for  he  does  her  bidding 
gladly  ;  he  takes  her  out  for  long  drives  and  rides  all  over  the  country  ; 
he  burns  before  her  the  perpetual  incense  of  adoration,  and  she  craves 
worship  ;  he  is  convenient  and  soothing,  in  short.  0/ course  she  loves 
Sydney  best :  the  bright  dark  eyes  grow  soft  and  sentimental  a 
moment  when  Fay  thinks  of  Sydney  j  a  wistful,  far-away  look  comes 
into  them,  but  it  is  over  very  soon. 

The  Allyn  homestead  was  a  large  country-house,  surrounded  by 
many  trees.  On  the  western  side  the  lawn  terminated  abruptly,  and 
a  cliff  some  twenty  feet  in  height  went  straight  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  At  very  high  tides  and  in  storms  the  waves  beat  noisily  along 
these  rocks  ;  but  ordinarily  they  rolled  softly  to  its  feet  and  passed 
away  with  only  low  sighing.  On  the  east  and  north,  acres  and  acres 
of  land  were  yielding  profitable  harvests  ;  on  the  south,  the  little 
eminence  on  which  the  house  stood  sloped  down,  and  by  a  path  lead- 
ing to  the  west  one  gained  the  shore  by  the  water,  which  was  an  inlet 
from  the  ocean.  There  it  shone,  with  sharp  little  waves  freshened  up 
on  its  surface  by  the  early  morning  breeze  when  the  tide  was  near 
the  full ;  there  it  lay  in  smooth  and  shining  sunset  lights  of  purple 
and  dark  blue,  with  deep  shadows,  golden  glints  and  rose-flushes  ; 
there  it  was,  in  molten  silver  glory  under  the  shining  moon  ;  this  little 
bay  made  the  charm  and  change  of  the  whole  landscape. 

At  low  tides  the  receding  waves  left  long  ugly  brown  flats,  where 
the  boys  of  the  neighborhood  went  soft-crabbing.  Little  slender- 
legged  figures,  with  trousers  rolled  up  to  their  thighs,  went  plodding 
about,  a  tin-pail  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  poking  the 
thick  mud,  and  evidently  regarding  this  as  great  sport.  This  bay  was 
a  great  place  for  fishing  too.  Ugly  flat-boats  the  negro  fishermen 
used  ;  unsightly  objects  enough  when  idle,  tied  up  to  stakes  stuck 
down  along  shore  and  floating  about  on  the  smooth  surface,  their 
fastening-ropes  dipping  slackly  into  the  water.  Sometimes  at  night, 
however,  when  these  boats  came  homewards  in  the  moonlight,  a  rude 
sail  hoisted  up  and  shining  white  and  fine  in  the  glorifying  light,  the 
occasional  dip  of  a  heavy  oar  speeding  on  the  lazy  barque  which  the 
wind  moved  too  sluggishly,  and  a  strong  sweet  negro-voice  trolling 
a  song,  slow,  tuneless,  aimless,  with  endless  repeats,  but  with  a  sort 
of  weird  melody  in  it  —  then  these  clumsy  boats  took  on  a  new  being. 

Future  owner  of  all  "  Bayview's  "  broad  productive  acres  ;  cleverest 
and  best,  in  his  way,  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  country-side  ;  with 
his  big  manly  figure  and  sturdy  sensible  manner ;  with  an  honesty 
and  good-temperedness  in  his  face  better  than  most  good  looks  —  this 
was  Lemuel  Allyn.  There  Avere  many  to  appreciate  him,  if  Fay  did 
not.  Nay,  Fay  did  appreciate  him  well  enough,  in  her  way  ;  she  liked 
him,  and  she  was  jealous  of  his  liking  anybody  else  ;  jealous  of  any- 
body's liking  him  even.  Consequently,  because  she  was  certain  on 
this  latter  point,  and  doubtful  on  the  former,  she  was  jealous  of  Agnes 
Talbott. 

In  the  ten  months  that  had  elapsed  since  Fay  had  been  to  "Bay- 
view,"  the  Allyn  place,  Lem  had  been  visiting  Aggie  Talbott  —  not 
making  love  to  her  exactly,  but  liking  her  a  good  deal,  and  honestly, 
steadily  trying  to  like  her  better.     He  thought  that  if  he  did  so  it 
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would  please  his  .ather  and  mother,  who  liked  Aggie,  and  knowing 
well  enough  that  Fay  only  cared  to  flirt  with  him,  had,  without  bitter- 
ness or  coldness,  given  up  all  idea  of  any  such  marriage.  Lem  had 
not  much  doubt  about  its  pleasing  the  Talbotts,  who  were  not  very 
well-to-do  in  the  world  ;  and  of  late  he  had  been  touched  and  troubled 
by  the  unmistakable,  unintentional  signs  little  Agnes  had  given  him 
that  it  would  not  displease  her.  And  yet,  though  he  was  touched  and 
troubled,  it  cooled  his  liking  for  Agnes  a  little  to  be  so  sure  of  her. 
He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  struggle  and  fight  for  and  win  hardly  all 
dear  things.  Fay  teased  and  tantalised  him  just  enough  to  keep  his 
brain  and  heart  active  about  her.  Agnes's  sweet  eyes  were  always  too 
tender  and  glad  at  sight  cf  him.  To  Agnes  the  sound  of  his  boyish 
laugh,  the  glance  of  his  blue  eyes,  was  enough  ;  she  loved  the  chair  he 
usually  took,  she  loved  the  rose-vine  he  helped  her  prune  ;  she  cared 
for  everything  about  him.  Such  a  girl — helpful,  tender-hearted,  un- 
selfish—  would  have  made  him  the  best  of  wives  ;  but  Lem  didn't  love 
her,  and  couldn't  love  her,  and  wouldn't  love  her ;  he  was  doubly  sure 
of  this,  now  that  Fay  had  come  again. 

But  he  did  like  Agnes,  and  he  wasn't  going  to  throw  her  over  at 
once  just  because  Fay  had  come ;  it  wasn't  the  fair  thing,  and  he  was 
a  good  friend  of  Aggie's  ;  so  sometimes  he  saddled  his  horse  and  rode 
resolutely  away  and  called  on  his  old  friend.  And  Fay,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  of  admirers  she  called  around  her  at  "  Bayview,"  missed 
Lem  in  her  heart,  and  fretted  if  he  was  not  there  to  admire  every 
turn  of  her  head  and  glance  cf  her  eye,  to  listen  to  every  note  of  her 
singing  and  claim  her  for  a  piece  of  every  waltz. 

The  others  were  never  allowed  to  guess  it  though.  Such  a  variety 
of  men  as  liked  Fay !  There  was  Watkins,  an  immense,  tall  fellow, 
with  a  long  reddish  beard  and  homely  manners  ;  Glennan,  a  slender, 
dark  young  fellow,  looking,  with  his  big  dark  eyes,  overhanging  fore- 
head and  close  little  moustache,  the  dandy  and  clever  man  that  he 
was  ;  there  was  Litton,  a  gentlemanly  little  fellow,  lithe  in  figure, 
modest  and  unassuming  in  manner,  with  a  good  young  face  and  a 
heavenward-aspiring  nose  ;  Browne,  tall,  consequential,  slow-spoken, 
elaborately  complimentaiy ;  Hall,  noisy,  undignified,  slightly  dissi- 
pated— "a  good  fellow,"  in  the  East  Virginia  sense  of  the  term; 
Chaudry,  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  with  little  dark  flufify  whiskers 
and  bright  eyes,  and  an  unconquerable  habit  of  talking  slang.  These, 
and  many  more,  came  to  see  Fay ;  and  yet  she  could  not,  and  she 
would  not  spare  Lem. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  with  me  to-night  to  return  Miss  Aggie's 
visit  ?  "  asked  Lem  of  Fay.  "  I'm  going  over,  and  it's  time  I  took 
you." 

"  /don't  want  to  go,"  says  Fay,  with  a  childish  air  and  a  glance  up 
into  his  face,  "  I  don't  like  that  horrid  old  girl.  You  like  her  better 
than  you  do  me," 

"  You  know  that  I  don't." 

"  Yes  you  do.  You  go  away  from  me  to  see  her.  You  wouldn't 
stay  here  this  evening  to  please  me  if  I  asked  you  ever  so  long,  you 
are  so  crazy  to  see  her."  All  this  in  that  soft,  half-lisping,  childish 
way,  with  pouting  lips  and  glancing  eyes 
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"  Yes,  I  would  stay  if  you  wanted  me,"  replies  one  of  those  easily 
entrapped  animals,  men;  "yes  I  would.     Shall  I  stay?" 

Of  course  he  stays. 

Of  course  she  takes  no  notice  of  him  the  whole  evening  through, 
surrounded  as  she  is  by  her  flocking,  admirers  ;  only  as  the  last  one 
goes,  with  the  last  pressure  of  her  little  hand  and  glance  into  her 
bright  eyes,  she  comes  up  to  him  and  says : 

"  Good  old  boy !  Good-night,"  and  taps  him  on  the  cheek,  and 
tears  herself  out  of  his  hold  before  he  can  get  half  a  kiss  from  her 
dear  mouth. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  his  regular  evening,  Agnes  had  been  awaiting 
him.  He  was  not  bound  by  any  engagement  to  call  on  her  every 
Thursday  night ;  nevertheless,  his  habit  of  so  doing  had  given  her  a 
right  to  expect  him,  and  he  had  disappointed  her  cruelly. 

•  ""Bxyw^w,  August  2yt/i, . 

"Dear  Sydney : — It  is  useless  for  me  to  look  at  your  ten  pages  and 
remember  'he  asked  for  a  letter  equally  long.'  There  is  nothing  to 
tell  you  about.  Nothing  happens.  And  letter-writing  was  never  my 
forte.  I  write  to  you  daily.  If  my  letters  are  all  alike,  you  must  pardon 
me  ;  and  if  they  are  cold,  it  is  because  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel, 
on  paper. 

"  There  is  to  be  a  grand  picnic  here  on  the  ist  of  September.  They 
have  given  me  this  invitation  to  enclose  to  you,  and  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Allyn  say  to  be  sure  to  come.  You  can't,  of  course  ;  I  told  them  so. 
If  you  only  could,  I  should  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  should  make 
all  these  boys  up  here  angry,  for  I  should  speak  to  you  only  the  whole 
period  of  your  stay. 

"I  think  you  are  so  foolish  to  be  jealous  of  me — poor  Utile  me ! 
Nobody  likes  me  as  well  as  you  do  ;  and  —  and  I  like  nobody  half  so 
well  as  I  like  —  love  —  somebody,  you  know  who. 

"  Aunt  Allyn  is  calling  me,  and  it  is  nearly  mail-time. 

"Write  soon,  and  believe  me,  dear  Sydney, 

"  Yours  f aitlifully  and  fondly, 

"  Fairy." 

This  letter,  written  in  Fay's  imposing,  big  handwriting,  covered  a 
small  sheet  of  paper  very  respectably.  It  was  quite  true  that  Mrs. 
AUyn's  call  had  hastened  it  to  its  close,  but  the  call  had  been  to  inform 
Fay  that  Lem  was  ready  to  take  her  out  to  drive.  It  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  tell  Syd  all  that,  of  course. 

But  Sydney's  next  letter  made  Fay  pale,  and  then  say  "  Oh,  how 
delightful ! "  and  cast  up  her  eyes  and  dance  a  little  dance,  with 
twinkling  feet  and  gay  gestures.  "  He's  coming  to  the  picnic,"  she 
adds  ;  and  Lem  pales  too,  and  flushes,  and  sets  his  lips  a  moment, 
and  then  replies : 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  such  a  good  time,  little  Fairy." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  old  Lem,  you  are  the  best  boy  in  the  world,"  cries 
Fay,  stopping  short  before  him  and  putting  her  hands  on  his  elbows. 

She  has  on  a  little  blue  and  white  striped  percale  this  morning,  with 
a  little  soft  blue  bow  one  side  of  her  hair.     She  must  have  put  that 
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side  of  her  head  on  Lem's  shoulder  a  minute  and  brushed  it  off,  for 
when  she  whirled  away  up  the  hall  to  tell  Aunt  Allyn  that  Syd  was 
coming,  the  little  gros-grain  bow  had  fallen  at  Lem's  feet,  and  he 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  breast-pocket ;  he  always  kept  it  about 
him  after  that. 

It  is  the  night  before  the  picnic.  Syd  Chipper  has  arrived.  Fay 
isn't  on  the  porch  to  meet  him.  Somebody  says  that  she  has  gone  to 
the  seat  between  the  pines  on  the  cliff  edge,  and  Syd  makes  his  way 
thither  very  rapidly. 

She  is  there  ;  and  they  meet  with  no  one  to  listen  to  the  tender 
greetings.  A  little  breeze  stirs  suddenly,  and  a  pine-tree  nods  its 
head  sadly  and  wisely,  as  Fay  says  such  tender  words,  with  the  close 
curl  of  a  little  dark-red  moustache  so  close  above  her  lips. 

The  day  for  the  picnic  is  come.  The  place  is  about  three  miles 
from  "  Bayview,  in  a  large  cleared  pine-grove.  The  broad  ocean  can 
be  seen  from  the  hill-top,  to  which  many  stroll  during  the  day,^nd  on 
the  sandy  beach  the  waves  roll  in  long  and  smooth,  and  break  with  a 
soothing  sound.  Dame  Nature  did  her  best  for  the  picnic,  and  gaVe 
a  cool  gray-clouded  sky  and  a  shining  sea ;  the  pine-woods  were' 
shady  and  sweet  and  dimly  pathed.  Near  the  dancing-floor  was 
music  crashing  away  nearly  all  day  long,  and  the  sound  of  moving 
feet;  and  after  a  glorious  sunset,  when  sea  and  shore  were  just  grow- 
ing dim,  some  one  said  Look!  The  moon  was  rising  round  and 
golden  amid  floating  clouds,  and  a  shining  ladder,  on  which  the  foot- 
steps of  angels  might  fitly  fall,  was  flung  across   the  trembling  water. 

Aggie  Talbott  had  enjoyed  the  day  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  Lem: 
had  been  wholly  hers.  Waltz  after  waltz  she  had  been  carried  through 
on  his  strong  arm  ;  by  the  half-hour  she  had  sat  with  him  on  the  beach 
as  the  softly-curved  waves  rolled  in  ;  partner  after  partner  he  had  in- 
duced her  to  send  away  for  his  sake,  and  now,  at  the  last,  he  had  asked 
her  to  trust  hnn  and  the  colts  to  take  her  home.  And  so,  when  tlic 
members  of  the  gay  party  bade  good-night  to  each  other,  Aggie  was  in 
the  buggy  at  Lem's  side  as  the  prancing  colts  flew  swiftly  on  the 
homeward  road.  Lem  gave  one  foolish  backward  glance  to  Fay. 
That  fair  little  creature  was  being  helped  by  Messrs.  Litton,  ^yatkin5, 
Chaudry  &  Co.  to  a  seat  by  Sydney;  and  Sydney's  thin  face,  with  it* 
bright  dark  eyes  and  red-brown  moustache,  was  turned  on  his  sweet- 
heart with  an  admiring  look. 

Aggie  saw  the  glance  and  Lem's  momentarily  compressed  lips. 
He  always  looked  preternaturally  grave  and  firm  in  the  face  of 
trouble. 

Why  should  he  have  this  strange  fancy  ?  This  great,  stout,  sensible, 
strong  fellow,  with  his  big  limbs,  his  ready  hands,  his  pleasant  ways  — 
with  his  tact  at  making  every  one  like  him,  in  spite  of  his  shortcom- 
ings—  why  should  he  love  little  tricksy  Fay  so  well ;  crush  her  up  in 
his  arm,  lean  over  to  kiss  her,  long  for  her  whole  self,  when  he  takes 
those  little  half-kisses?     Well,  the  wonder  and  pity  of  it,  this  love  ! 

"  Dans  I'amour  il  y  a  toujours  I'un  qui  baise,  et  I'autre  qui  tend  la 
joue." 

It  is  a  keen  old  saying.  Let  any  one  Vv'ho  is  engaged  or  v.-cdded 
consider  it,  and  conclude  as  to  which  position  one  occupies.     Which 
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position  would  you  prefer,  madam?  I,  for  my  part,  that  of  tHe"more 
loving  one.  It  is  the  characteristic,  the  folly  of  the  better  heart.  In 
the  same  way,  is  it  not  less  noble  to  inflict  a  yoke  than  to  bear  one  ? 

"  All  these  silent  thoughts  did  swim  "  through  Agnes  Talbott's  mind, 
before  Lem,  however  swiftly  recovering  himself,  turned  to  her  and 
commenced  talking  gaily;  but  presently  their  laughs  rang  out  together 
in  friendly  gleefulness. 

Near  home,  Lem  drew  the  colts  down  to  a  slower  pace,  and  as  they 
rolled  slowly  along  the  road  overhanging  the  bay,  a  fish-boat  came 
lumbering  along,  with  a  half-filled  sail,  and  they  listened  to  catch  the 
words  of  a  song  the  darkey  was  singing.  The  melody  was  light  and 
pretty,  and  the  words,  as  well  as  they  caught  them,  these : — 

'"Possum  tip  de  'simmon-tree. 
One  eye  lookiii"  down  on  me, 
I  up  wid  a  rock,  ripjht  on  de  sly, 
I  fotchcd  him  one  right  in  de  eye. 
And  a  ole  Bob  Ridley,  oh ! " 

The  hearty  roar  of  laughter  in  which  Lem  indulged  was  very  little 
like  that  of  a  man  heartbroken.  He  touched  up  the  colts,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  was  telling  Aggie  good-bye  at  her  father's  door.  And  on 
Aggie's  hand  was  a  big  shuffling  gold  ring  with  a  turquoise  in  it,  which 
had  been  Lem's — a  ring  that  was  an  eye-sore  to  Fay  Sehvyn  all  the 
long  time  that  little  Aggie  Talbott  wore  it,  which  she  did  until  she  was 
married  ;  for  it  was  a  sign  that  Lem  had  resolved  to  forget  and  give 
up  his  cousin,  and  had  asked  Aggie  to  love  him  and  help  him,  to  wait 
for  him  a  little  and  to  marry  him. 

He  went  homeward  along  the  cliff.  He  thought  of  the  colts  no 
more,  and  held  the  reins  in  one  nerveless  hand,  while,  elbow  on  knee, 
his  other  hand  covered  the  eyes  he  closed  so  wearily.  A  sad  face 
Lem's  looked,  a  very  despondent  droop  was  that  his  broad  shoulders 
took.  Ah  !  poor  fellow  !  He  rode  in  just  that  quiet,  despairing  way 
•into  the  shock  of  a  sudden,  violent  death.  There  was  a  quick  flying 
sound  of  horses'  feet,  a  sharp  jerk,  one  single  cry,  "  Mercy !  "  and  Jim, 
the  fisherman,  looks  up  as  he  is  about  to  tie  his  boat,  and  sees  the 
colts  flying  along  the  cliff  with  the  empty  bugg}"" ;  and  crashing,  falling, 
heavy  and  dark,  into  the  line  of  silver  water,  a  body  is  thrown. 

On  that  rough  boat  he  is  floated  to  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  He 
lies  still,  he  never  moves  or  speaks  after  Jim  drags  him  from  the  shal- 
low water  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  He  never  moved  or  spoke,  and  for 
the  first  time  never  thrilled  at  Fay's  cry,  and  for  the  first  time  also 
failed  to  comfort  her. 

And  that  knot  of  blue  gros-grain  ribbon  lay  over  that  good,  manly 


heart  that  never  beat  again. 


Henrietta  Hardy. 
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NOTES   OF  THE  RECENT   PROGRESS   OF   SCIENCE. 


IN  the  number  of  this  Magazine  for  December,  1873,  allusion  was 
made  to  Professor  Nordenskiold's  discovery  of  spangles  of  iron 
with  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  dust  which  he  had  collected  from 
newly-fallen  snow  gathered  at  various  places  in  Finland  and  Sweden. 
The  additional  researches  which  were  then  promised  by  this  "  intrepid 
traveller"  have  since  been  partly  made.  He  announces  that  he  has 
now  detected  in  similar  dust  collected  from  the  ice  and  snow  of  the 
polar  regions  during  his  recent  scientific  campaign,  besides  iron  and 
carbon,  the  elements  nickel,  cobalt  and  phospJiorus.  He  found  also  iu 
some  hail  which  fell  at  Stockholm  last  autumn,  black  grains  which 
proved  upon  examination  to  contain  scales  of  metallic  iron.  He 
justly  concludes  that  these  facts  demonstrate  the  existence  in  our 
atmosphere  of  a  cosmic  dust,  falling  imperceptibly  and  continually. 
This  dust  is  swept  down  by  rain  and  snow,  and  offers  in  its  floating 
particles  nuclei  for  the  crystallisation  of  the  granules  of  hail.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  to  read  of  these  results  without  connecting  them 
with  the  meteoric  irons  which  occasionally  fall  to  the  earth,  and  are 
found  to  contain  as  characteristic  ingredients  the  identical  substances 
discovered  by  Professor  N.  in  his  cosmic  dust.  Indeed  the  meteoro- 
lites  contain  one  compound  of  iron,  nickel  and  phosphorus  (Schreiber- 
site)  which  has  never  been  found  except  in  them.  This  dust  may  be 
the  dissipated  remains  of  those  minuter  meteors,  termed  shooting 
stars,  which  enter  the  atmosphere  with  planetary  velocity,  but  never 
get  bodily  below  its  loftiest  regions.  They  are  supposed  to  weigh  on 
an  average  not  more  than  one  grain  each.  Their  motion  is  extin- 
guished in  two  seconds,  and  if  the  whole  of  it  is  converted  into  heat, 
the  temperature  of  the  meteoric  speck  must  be  elevated  to  more  than 
4,000,000°  Fahrenheit.  Evidently  there  can  be  no  oxidation  of  its 
constituents,  even  if  oxygen  exists  at  those  great  elevations.  The 
intense  heat  would  first  render  the  flying  particle  luminous  and  then 
dissolve  it  into  vapor.  The  subsequent  rapid  condensation  of  the 
scattered  parts  of  this  vapor  might  give  us  cosmic  dnsi.  It  is  com- 
puted, upon  reliable  data,  that  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  these  shooting  stars,  sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  by  night 
through  a  "  comet-seeker,"  enter  our  atmosphere  daily.  Those  which 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  at  a  mean  interval  of  three  hundred 
miles  apart,  and  disappear  at  an  average  height  of  about  fifty  miles. 
In  a  former  communication  of  Prof.  N.  which  was  read  to  the  French 
Academy,  he  mentioned  that  in  snow  gathered  from  an  ice-field  near 
Spitzbergen  he  discovered  diatoms.  If  these  too  were  cosmic.  Sir 
Wm.  Thompson's  strange  conjecture  that  life  was  first  introduced 
upon  our  planet  by  germs  riding  hither  on  the  backs  of  meteors, 
would  appear  to  be  not  so  extravagant  after  all. 
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Prof.  Nordenskiold's  report  covers  other  topics  of  interest.  He 
is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  North  pole, 
if  balloons  be  left  out  of  the  account,  is  by  sledge-journeys  over  the 
ice,  and  that  the  open  polar  sea  is  a  pure  fiction.  He  proposes  to  test 
his  views  by  a  new  expedition  in  quest  of  the  pole  in  the  spring  of  1B75. 

Being  bafified  in  his  recent  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  80"  40',  by  reason  of  the  impassable  hummocks  of  ice  which 
hemmed  him  in,  Mr.  Nordenskiold  turned  his  course  toward  and 
made  a  journey  around  and  into  "  Nordostland."  He  found  its 
interior,  like  that  of  Greenland,  to  consist  of  one  huge  glacier  2000 
to  3000  fact  above  the  sea-level,  intersected  by  numerous  profound 
crevasses  which,  being  often  concealed  by  the  fallen  snow,  rendered 
an  excursion  upon  the  glacier  not  only  fatiguing,  but  extremely 
dangerous.  He  noticed  one  fact  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
physicist.  In  the  transformation  of  snow  into  glacial  ice,  in  those 
latitudes  at  least,  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  at  which  the  bed  of 
snow  becomes  a  stratum  of  transparent  hexagonal  crj'stals  resembling 
limpid  apatite.  Some  of  these  crystals  measured  a  half-inch  in 
breadth.  A  section  of  the  glacier  gave  the  following  structure : 
First  and  highest  was  a  layer  of  fine  snow  of  variable  thickness  ;  this 
consisted  of  minute  rounded  grains.  Next  came  a  bed  of  larger 
coarser  grains,  also  rounded.  Then  followed  the  crystalline  layer 
mentioned  above.  To  this  succeeded  a  stratum  composed  of  grains 
as  large  as  peas,  and  lastly,  below  all  was  found  the  true  glacier-ice, 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  these  large  grains,  and  filled  with 
imprisoned  air-bubbles. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
held  December  i6th,  1873,  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  read  a  paper 
on  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  sounds  in  foggy  air.  He  regards  it  to 
be  "  a  matter  of  common  observation  "  that  fogs  and  mist,  as  well  as 
rain  and  snow,  do  stifle  sounds.  He  remarks  that  in  London  the  noise 
of  wheels  is  greatly  lessened  in  foggy  weather,  so  that  near  vehicles 
appear  to  the  ear  to  be  remote.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  launching 
of  "  The  Great  Eastern,"  the  fog  was  so  dense  that  the  workmen  could 
neither  see  nor  hear.  Professor  Reynolds  does  not  seem  to  suspect 
any  unscientific  use  of  the  imagination  by  these  laborers.  He  finds 
an  explanation  of  these  assumed  facts  in  the  greater  inertia  of  the 
foreign  particles  of  fog,  as  compared  with  the  particles  of  the  air 
around  them,  whereby  the  former  both  accept  and  lose  motion  less 
readily  than  the  latter.  In  the  transit  of  the  sound-wave,  the  particles 
of  the  fog  would  then  move  with  a  different  velocity  from  that  of  their 
aerial  neighbors,  and  this  differential  motion  would  give  rise  to  resist- 
ance, and  thus  divert  a  portion  of  the  sonorous  impulse  from  its  ap- 
propriate duty  of  transferring  the  sound  wave  forward.  Professor 
Reynolds  cites  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Clark,  who  found  that  it  required 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  pressure  to  expel  misty  steam  from  a 
cylinder  as  was  needed  when  the  steam  was  dry.  He  compares  the 
effect  in  question  to  the  known  diminution  of  the  motion  of  a  ship  by 
the  dissimilarly-timed  motion  of  its  loose  cargo.     It  will  be  noticeable 
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that  Professor  R.  seems  to  have  made  no  experiments  himself,  but 
merely  aims  to  explain  what  he  believes  to  be  universally  admitted 
facts. 

If  he  had  waited  a  few  weeks  he  would  have  discovered  that  instead 
of  being  admitted,  they  are  flatly  contradicted.  He  has  had  all  his 
pains  for  nothing,  if  we  are  to  credit  Dr.  Tyndall.  The  latter,  as 
usual,  dashes  into  the  field  of  contest  with  all  the  elan  and  grace  of 
Saladin,  and  for  the  time  being  compels  universal  attention  to  his 
superb  equitation.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  brilliant  knight  of  the 
desert  does,  as  the  way  in  which  he  does  it,  that  obliges  us  to  look 
and  admire.  "The  style  is  the  man."  Whether  the  subject  be 
Glaciers,  or  Sonorous  Flames,  or  the  Tails  cf  Comets,  or  Dust  and 
Disease,  or  "  The  acoustic  transparency  and  opacity  cf  the  atmo- 
sphere," it  is  all  the  same.  His  views  cf  truth  may  prove  to  be  partial 
and  sometimes  unsound ;  the  positive  additions  he  makes  to  our 
knowledge  may  turn  out,  when  simmered  down,  to  be  comparatively 
slight,  but  his  dexterity  and  felicity  cf  expression,  and  the  novelty,  ap- 
positeness  and  success  of  his  eloquent  experiments  entrance  alike  the 
scientific  and  the  unscientific.  Even  his  unfriendly  critics  must  admit 
that  his  v/ork  always  glows  with  the  splendor  of  the  bubble,  even  when 
they  deny  to  it  a  greater  solidity.  He  was  requested  last  spring  by 
the  corporation  cf  Trinity  House,  London  (a  society  founded  in  A.  D. 
1515,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  who  wished  to  institute  "to  the  honor  of 
the  Wesscd  Trinity  and  St.  Clement,  a  guild  or  brotherhood,  concern- 
ing the  cunning  and  craft  of  mariners,  and  for  the  increase  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  ships  thereof"),  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
stituting sound  signals  for  light  signals  on  the  seaboard  in  foggy 
weather.  The  experiments  were  made  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  near 
the  ancient  town  of  that  name.  Enormous  horns  and  steam-whistles, 
and  ultimately  a  huge  steam-syren,  borrowed  from  the  Lighthouse 
Board  at  Washington,  were  mounted  both  at  the  summit  and  base  of 
the  South  Foreland  cliff.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  commandant  of 
Dover  Castle,  Dr.  Tyndall  was  able  to  avail  himself  also  of  guns  as  fog- 
signals.  The  observations  were  made  by  steaming  away  to- measured 
distances  from  the  cliff  or  castle,  then  signalling  for  the  horns  and 
whistles  to  blow,  or  the  guns  to  fire,  and  listening  intently  for  the 
sound.  The  optical  state  of  the  air  at  the  time  was  carefully  noted. 
Some  very  remarkable,  and  really  unexpected,  results  were  obtained. 
Thus  at  a  certain  distance  the  guns  would  be  heard  better  than  the 
horns,  and  the  horns  than  the  whistles.  On  other  days  these  relations 
were  completely  reversed,  the  horns  or  whistles  now  being  dominant. 
The  atmosphere  thus  exhibits,  to  use  the  Doctor's  pictorial  language, 
"<?«  different  days  prefereiice  for  different  sounds. ^^  One  day  when  the 
s^y  was  blue,  the  air  calm  and  the  sea  smooth,  neither  giuis,  horns  nor 
whistles  eould  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  puffs  of  smoke 
or  steam  could  be  seen,  but  no  trace  of  sound  reached  the  ship. 
While  the  Doctor  was  pondering  this  singular  result,  a  cloud  drew 
over  the  sun  and  shaded  the  entire  interval  between  ship  and  shore. 
The  sound  soon  became  distinctly  audible.  Upon  another  day,  when 
there  was  a  slight  haze  in  the  air,  the  horns  were  heard  nine  miles, 
and  tlie  sound  was  not  sensibly  weakened  by  a  copious  shower  of  raiu 
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that  fell  during  the  time  of  observation.  On  July  ist  the  haze  was  so 
dense  as  to  hide  the  cliff,  but  the  sounds  reached  him  at  a  distance  of 
12 1  miles.  Again,  on  the  8th  6f  October,  there  were  squalls,  followed 
by  rain  and  finally  by  hail,  but  the  sound,  instead  of  being  impaired, 
rose  in  power  and  was  heard  at  a  distance  of  7  J  miles  more  distinctly 
than  it  had  been  heard  through  only  5  miles  of  rainless  air. 

Dr.  Tyndall  thus  finds  that  a  clear  and  apparently  homogeneous 
atmosphere  over  water  may  really  be  very  heterogeneous,  being  filled, 
doubtless,  with  streaks  and  sheets  cf  aqueous  vapor.  These  masses 
of  invisible  vapor  reflect  portions  of  a  passing  sound,  thus  subtracting 
from  and  enfeebling  that  which  goes  on.  These  successive  partial 
reflections  produce,  as  he  expected  and  found,  a  prolonged  and  mul- 
titudinous echo  to  an  auditor  stationed  on  the  side  from  which  the 
direct  sound  originates.  The  condensation  of  this  invisible  vapor 
into  fog  or  rain  may  so  improve  the  condition  of  the  air  as  to  uni- 
formity as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  obstruction  offered  by  the 
liquid  particles  suspended  in  the  air.  Dr.  Tyndall  can  scarcely  main- 
tain that  such  foreign  particles /^r  se  help  the  sound.  Nay,  we  should 
expect  him  to  admit  that  in  themselves  they  somewhat  hinder  it. 
That  air  optically  transparent  is  not  always  acoustically  so,  has  long 
been  known  and  taught.  To  the  invisible  complexity  produced  in  the 
soniferous  medium  by  the  differing  temperature  of  rocks,  soil,  grass, 
and  water,  all  exposed  to  the  same  clear  sunshine,  Humboldt 
attributed,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  the  surprising  rapidity  of  decay 
of  sounds  by  day,  as  compared  with  the  distances  they  reach  in  the 
more  uniform  air  of  the  night  season.  In  presence  of  this  universally 
accepted  explanation,  which  Dr.  Tyndall  himself  cites,  how  can  he 
aver  that  "  all  previous  writers  have  extolled  a  clear  atmosphere  as 
best  for  sound,"  and  that  distinguished  men  had  assumed  and  affirmed 
that  optical  clearness  and  acoustic  clearness  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  he  was  finally  forced  to  conclude  "  that  all  he  had  read  upon  this 
subject  was  wrong  "  ?  That  acoustic  transparency  is  not  incompatible 
with  optical  clearness  is  obvious,  for  the  very  homogeneity  of  the  night 
air,  which  favors  the  propagation  of  sound,  renders  it  also  best  for 
the  observation  of  the  stars.  The  astronomer  knows  how  to  prize 
this  inestimable  advantage.  But,  as  Dr.  Tyndall  says,  it  has  been  the 
prevalent  belief  of  scientists  that  fog,  rain,  snow,  and  hail  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  transmission  of  sound.  This  belief  rests  both  upon  experi- 
ment and  theory.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, the  belief  in  question  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  contradicted  by 
Dr.  Tyndall's  results.  It  will  require  much  more  than  such  an  experi- 
mental spurt  as  the  Doctor  has  lately  made,  to  reverse  the  statement. 
He  has  only  shown  at  last  that  haze,  rain,  and  hail,  over  water,  are 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  enfeeblement  of  sounds  of  such 
force  and  pitch  as  those  coming  from  cannon  and  steam  whistles  and 
syrens.  Whether  such  effects  would  follow  with  sounds  of  different 
loudness  and  pitch,  propagated  over  land,  remains  yet  to  be  shown. 

While  scientific  men  have  generally  held  the  opinion  combatted  by 
Dr.  Tyndall,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  an  opposite  conviction  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  pervaded  the  public  at  large.  A  distinguished 
professor  tells  me  that  the  fact  that  fogs  help  instead  of  hindering 
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sounds,  has  been  as  plain  as  Greek  to  him  ever  since  his  boyhood. 
Indeed  he  discovered  it  years  before  Tyndall.  Pereant  qui  ante  nos 
nostra  dixerint !  Another  eminent  professor  informs  me  that  nothing 
is  better  known  than  that  damp  weather  favors  the  transmission  of 
sounds.  He  has  often  heard  farmers  say,  in  their  rude  bucolic  way: 
"  It's  going  to  rain.  Don"t  you  Jiear  that  dam  roaring?"  I  asked  a 
young  lady  who  Hves  eight  miles  from  a  railroad,  whether  she  could 
when  at  home  hear  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive.  She  replied,  "  In 
damp  weather  we  can  ;  but  not  when  it  is  dry  and  clear."  If  the 
English  rustics  have  no  similar  belief,  it  must  be  because  they  have 
so  little  sunshine  to  compare  their  fogs  with. 

Mr.  W.  de  Fonvielle,  who  is  widely  known  for  his  exploits  with 
balloons  and  his  writings  about  them,  says  that  Dr.  Tyndall's  obser- 
vations, so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  entire  accordance  with  results  which 
he  published  three  years  ago.  His  observations  were  made  while  he 
was  up  in  a  balloon,  and  have  been,  he  claims,  confirmed  by  those  of 
other  aeronauts.  He  does  not  approve  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  explanation 
of  the  facts.  In  his  aerial  voyages  he  found  that  certain  acute  sounds 
were  propagated  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  an  intervening 
sea  of  clouds  to  the  balloon  above,  with  greater  perfection  than  others. 
He  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  shrill 
sound  by  the  resonance  of  the  distended  walls  of  the  balloon  itself, 
which,  being  rendered  tense  by  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed  gas, 
responds  to  certain  picked  sounds,  just  as  a  sympathetic  membrane 
would  do.  He  asks  whether  the  sails  of  Dr.  Tyndall's  yacht  might 
not  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  He  suggests  too  that  the  important 
influence  of  the  wind  which  blew  Dr.  Tyndall  out  to  sea,  and  conse- 
quently moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  was  neglected.  These 
conjectures  appear  to  be  rather  chimerical  and  weak.  Dr.  Tyndall 
was  on  a  steamer  and  perhaps  did  not  use  sails  at  all.  If  he  did,  the 
sail  would  act  as  a  concave  reflector,  collecting  all  sounds  alike,  rather 
than  as  a  tense  resonant  membrane,  reinforcing  only  special  sounds. 
In  conclusion,  what  is  needed  is  more  experiments,  not  more  theo- 
rising. 

A  STRONG  conviction  of  the  danger  of  using  for  drinking  or  for 
cooking,  water  which  is  conveyed  through  leaden  pipes,  has  for  some 
time  possessed  the  public  mind  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Recently  "  the  war  against  lead  "  has  become  quite  active  in  Paris. 
It  is  true  that  lead  pipes  have  been  used  for  witer  distribution  from 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome,  A.  D.  442, 
down  to  the  present  epoch,  and  that  there  are  now  such  pipes  in 
Paris  which  have  been  in  use  more  than  two  centuries,  without  the 
slightest  evidence  that  any  one  has  been  poisoned  by  them.  MM. 
Belgrand  and  Le  Blanc  have  lately  made  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  water  from  various  sources,  conducted  partly  through  leaden 
tubes  to  different  public  localities  of  the  city  of  Paris.  They  failed 
to  detect  either  in  the  water  itself  or  in  the  residuum  left  by  it  after 
evaporation,  the  slightest  trace  of  lead.  Kw  examination  of  pieces  of 
pipe,  which  had  been  in  use  since  1670,  showed  that  its  interior  sur- 
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face  was  smooth  and  uncorroded  as  when  first  laid  down.  The  first 
action  of  the  water  was  to  line  the  inside  of  the  tube  with  a  thin  solid 
crust  of  calcareous  matter,  which  elTectually  prevented  the  contact  of 
the  water  and  the  lead.  They  conclude  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  lead  poison  in  the  use  of  the  public  waters  of  Paris.  The 
public  anxiety  has  doubtless  grown  out  of  the  fact,  which  has  long 
been  known,  that/z/r^  distilled  water,  in  contact  with  the  air,  promptly 
oxidises  lead,  while  water  containing  a  slight  quantity  of  certain  salts 
had  no  action  whatever  upon  that  metal.  An  experiment,  which 
M.  Dumas  used  to  exhibit  to  his  classes,  was  quite  instructive  in  this 
connection.  Five  flasks,  containing  each  some  granulated  lead,  were 
placed  upon  the  table.  Into  these  flasks  severally  he  poured  distilled 
water  —  rain-water,  water  from  the  Seine,  water  from  the  Canal  de 
rOurcq,  and  well-water.  Chemical  tests  showed  immediately  traces 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  first  flask,  while  the  other  flasks,  containing 
water  more  or  less  charged  with  calcareous  salts,  gave  not  the  slightest 
rif^n  of  dissolved  lead.  The  activity  of  the  pure  water  is  only  paral- 
leled by  the  inertness  of  that  which  is  at  all  impure.  Another  cause 
cf  surprise  is  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  calcareous 
matter  dissolved  in  water,  v.-hich  ensures  its  being  passive  with  respect 
to  lead.  Even  the  rain-water  of  a  limestone  region  dissolves  in  its 
descent  enough  calcareous  dust  fully  to  protect  lead.  Indeed  it  is 
only  after  a  prolonged  washing  of  the  atmosphere  of  such  countries  by 
continued  rains,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  its  collec- 
tion, that  one  can  procure  rain-water  which  will  attack  lead.  M.  Le 
Blanc  finds  that  other  salts,  viz  :  sulj^hate  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  also  render  water 
inactive  as  respects  lead,  but  they  are  not  so  efficient  as  the  salts  of 
lime.  !M.  Schloesing  has  noticed  another  remarkable  property  of 
these  latter  substances.  Clay,  which  remains  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  suspension  in  pure  water,  is  precipitated  in  water  that  has  the 
slightest  trace  of  calcareous  matter  dissolved  in  it.  Elie  de  Beaumont 
attributes  to  this  fact  the  incomparable  clearness  of  the  waters  that 
flow  from  limestone  countries. 

We  gather  from  all  these  facts,  that  people  living  in  such  regions 
may  use  leaden  conduits  without  apprehension.  In  other  localities  it 
would  be  best  to  subject  water  which  comes  through  such  pipes  to  a 
chemical  examination  before  using  it  for  culinary  purposes,  especially 
as  the  tests  are  so  simple  that  any  one  may  apply  them. 

M.  Fordos  suggests  a  source  of  lead-poisoning  which  is  not  alto- 
gether imaginary.  It  is  the  practice  with  vintners  and  others  to 
cleanse  their  bottles  by  the  use  of  water  and  leaden  shot.  M.  Fordos 
points  out  that  there  is  formed  in  such  cases  a  delicate  but  visible 
film  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  adheres  most  obstinately  to  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  and  cannot  be  detached  mechanically.  Now, 
v.hen  the  wine  or  acid  liquor  is  poured  in,  this  film  is  promptly  dis- 
rolvcd  and  charges  the  liquid  with  a  proportion  of  lead-salt  more  or 
loss  dangerous  to  health.  M.  Fordos  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  such 
a  source  the  frequent  presence  of  lead  in  the  human  body — an  occur- 
rence so  general  indeed,  that  it  led  even  Orfila  to  believe  that  lead 
was  a  normal  element  of  the  human  system. 
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Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  thinks  it  unsafe,  in  determining  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  metal  in  the  sun,  to  rely,  as  heretofore,  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  brightest  and  strongest  lines  of  its  spectrum,  with  the 
lines  of  Frauenhofer.  He  very  plausibly  argues  that  we  have  more 
certain  guides  in  those  bright  lines  of  its  spectrum  which  are  the  most 
persistent  and  die  out  last  as  the  pressure  of  its  vapor  diminishes. 
These  lines  are  often  not  the  most  conspicuous.  It  happens  fortunately, 
however,  that  they  appear  at  lower  temperatures  than  the  others,  or 
are  furnished  by  small  quantities  of  the  metal,  and  so  can  be  studied 
with  the  aid  of  moderate  sources  of  heat  and  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
easily-volatilised  metallic  salts.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  Mr. 
Lockyer,  vv'ith  a  view  to  save  time,  sought  to  discover  whether  there 
was  any  characteristic  difference  between  the  chemical  elements  which 
had  already  been  recognised  in  the  sun  and  those  which  had  not  been 
so.  It  turned  out  that  the  solar  metals  were  those,  in  general,  which 
formed  stable  compounds  with  oxygen.  Directed  by  this  clue,  he  soon 
succeeded  in  adding  to  Thalen's  list  of  solar  elements,  the  metals 
strontium,  cadmium,  copper,  cerium  and  uranium  of  the  iron  group, 
besides  lead  and  potassium.  By  a  new  method,  he  has  been  able  to 
photograph  many  metallic  spectra  and  the  solar  spectrum  upon  the 
same  plate,  so  as  to  compare  3000  bright  lines  and  obtain  their  exact 
coincidences  with  the  Frauenhofer  lines.  Metals  which,  like  gold, 
silver  and  mercury,  form  unstable  oxides,  are  not  found  in  the  sun.  ' 

Mr.  Lockyer's  researches  bring  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the 
absorbing  action  of  certain  simple  and  compound  gases  is  limited  to 
the  most  refrangible,  or  violet,  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  gas  is 
rare,  but  extends  gradually  down  to  the  red  end,  as  the  density  of  the 
gas  increases.  They  further  indicate  that  the  spectra  of  the  metalloids 
(chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c.),  and  also  of  the  iodides, 
bromides,  &c.,  of  the  metals,  are  marked  by  a  channeled  and  banded 
appearance,  quite  different  from  those  of  the  metals,  which  consist  of 
sharply-defined  narrow  lines.  When  the  metallic  compound  is  de- 
composed by  the  electric  spark,  the  bands  of  its  spectrum  give  place 
to  the  sharp  definite  lines  of  the  metal.  Mr.  Lockyer  divides  the  stars 
into  several  distinct  classes,  a.  Those  stars  which  have  the  simplest 
spectra.  Like  Sirius  and  Vega,  these  are  the  brightest  and  hottest 
stars.  They  contain  enormous  amounts  of  hydrogen  and  magnesium 
with  but  feeble  indications  of  other  metals,  and  no  metalloids  or  com- 
pounds, b.  Stars  less  hot  than  these,  with  spectra  of  greater  com- 
plexity. Our  Sun  belongs  to  this  class.  They  contain  in  addition  to 
hydrogen  and  magnesium,  sodium  and  calcium  and  iron,  &c.,  but  no 
metalloids  or  compounds,  c.  Still  colder  stars,  with  channeled  and 
banded  spectra.  In  these  all  the  elements  are  combined  into  com- 
pounds, the  metallic  lines  being  no  longer  visible,  but  only  the  spectra 
of  the  metalloids  and  salts.  d.  Still  older  and  colder  bodies,  on 
v.hich,  as  on  the  earth,  we  no  longer  find  free  hydrogen.  Mr.  Lockyer 
is  led  by  these  views  to  the  somewhat  startling  hypothesis  that  in  the 
intensely  heated  photospheres  of  the  fixed  stars,  many  orders  of 
chemical  "  dissociation  "  may  exist  and  keep  apart  atoms,  which  at 
lower  temperatures  unite  to  form  our  metals,  metalloids  and  their  com- 
pounds.    He  thinks  that  the  metalloids  themselves  are  really  com- 
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pound  bodies,  which  are  dissociated  or  decomposed  by  the  solar 
temperature,  while  the  "  monatomic "  metals,  whose  atomic  weights 
are  the  least,  are  just  those  which  resist  the  temperature  of  even  the 
hottest  stars.  Thus  the  hotter  a  star  is  the  more  simple  is  its  spectrum, 
and  in  its  cooling  the  metallic  elements  appear  in  its  spectrum  in  the 
order  cf  their  atomic  weights.  The  bodies  which  we  call  elements, 
and  which  are  not  recognised  in  the  absorbent  layers  of  the  hottest 
stars,  may  be  in  process  of  formation  in  their  coronal  atmospheres  ;  but 
as  they  sink  by  their  density  into  the  hotter  strata  beneath,  they  are 
again  dissociated.  Their  absorbing  action  meanwhile,  owing  to  their 
extreme  rarefaction,  would  be  confined  to  the  more  refrangible  end  of 
the  spectrum,  and  perhaps  to  the  ultra-violet  invisible  portion.  May 
not  our  iron-meteors  come  from  classes  a  and  b^  which  are  rich  in 
hydrogen  and  (our  sun  at  least)  in  iron  and  nickel?  Stony  meteors  were 
perhaps  shot  off  from  members  of  class  c,  which  consists  of  metalloids 
and  metallic  compounds.  The  distinguished  spectroscopist  thinks 
that  the  metalloids  possess  a  certain  "plasticity"  of  molecular  struc- 
ture, whereby  ihcy  assume  at  different  temperatures  different  molecular 
collocation,  involving  different  physical  and  chemical  properties.  To 
this  he  would  assign  the  marked  change  in  the  absorption  of  light  by 
these  bodies  as  their  temperature  is  altered.  He  asks  whether  we  may 
not  justly  define  a  metal  as  a  substance  whose  absorption-spectrum  is 
generally  the  same  as  its  radiation-spectrum,  and  a  metalloid  as  a 
substance  whose  absorption  and  radiation-spectra  disagree. 

M.  Berthelot  impugns  Mr.  Lockyer's  celestial  chemistr)',  believing 
that  the  remarkably  constant  relation  between  the  vapor  density, 
specific  heat  and  atomic  weights  of  the  so-called  elements — a  relation 
independent  of  temperature  —  forbids  the  hypothesis  that  mere  heat, 
or  indeed  any  known  force,  can  resolve  them  into  simpler  bodies.  To 
this  the  Nestor  of  French  chemical  science,  M.  Dumas,  replies,  in 
effect,  that  Mr.  Lockyer's  celestial  dissociation  may  be  due  not  to  the 
heat  of  the  stars,  but  to  some  other  vibration  of  the  same  ether,  that 
is  to  say,  to  some  other  force,  perhaps  unknown  to  us,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  exalted  temperature.  He  recalls  to  mind  the  con- 
viction expressed  by  Lavoisier,  that  the  chemical  elements  are  not 
absolutely  such,  but  are  only  simple  relatively  to  human  experience. 

F.  H.  S. 
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Recent  Music  and  Musicians.  As  described  in  the  Diaries  and  Corres- 
pondence of  Ignatz  Moscheles.  Edited  by  his  wife,  and  adapted 
from  the  Original  German  by  A.  D.  Coleridge.  New  '%'ork : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

THE  title  of  this  work  very  well  expresses  its  contents.  For 
while  it  is  a  biography  of  the  prince  of  pianists  and  pianoforte 
composers  in  his  day,  it  is  also  a  perfect  storehouse  of  anecdotes, 
sketches,  and  critical  remarks  upon  music  and  musicians,  covering  the 
long  period  from  1794  to  1870,  recorded  in  a  diary  which  begins  with 
his  arranging  Beethoven's  Fidelio  for  the  piano,  under  the  eye  of  the 
great  master,  then  in  his  prime,  and  ends  with  a  favorable  criticism  of 
Wagner's  Meistersdnger.  During  this  long  and  active  life,  Moscheles 
seems  to  have  come  into  contact  with,  and  to  have  preserved  some 
recollection  of,  every  celebrity  in  the  world  of  music,  and  of  a  number 
outside  it ;  and  it  speaks  much  for  the  amiability  of  his  nature  that 
while  he  records  his  opinions  freely,  very  seldom  is  a  harsh  judgment 
passed,  or  an  unfavorable  remark  made  without  a  mitigating  clause. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  life  is  Moscheles'  life- 
long friendship  with  Mendelssohn,  a  friendship  which  nothing  ever 
occurred  to  mar,  and  in  which  the  elder  artist  never  failed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  higher  genius  of  the  younger.  After  his  first  visit  to 
the  Mendelssohn's,  he  notes  his  astonishment ;  he  has  seen  plenty  of 
musical  prodigies  before,  but  here  is  "  a  mature  artist,  and  yet  but 
fifteen  years  old  !  "  Soon  after  this  arrangements  are  made  for  him 
to  give  lessons  to  the  young  Mendelssohn,  and  he  writes:  "This 
afternoon  I  gave  Felix  Mendelssohn  his  first  lesson,  without  losing 
sight  for  a  single  moment  of  the  fact  that  I  was  sitting  by  a  master^ 
not  a  pupil. ^^ 

Having  won  the  highest  position  in  Germany,  both  as  composer 
and  performer,  Moscheles  went  to  that  El  Dorado  of  artists,  England ; 
and  here,  as  he  liked  the  people,  and  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to 
them,  he  soon  found  hosts  of  friends  and  a  second  home.  About  both 
Moscheles  and  Mendelssohn  there  was  something  of  the  English 
nature  —  domesticity,  personal  dignity,  freedom  from  eccentricity  and 
grimace  —  which  English  society  approved  and  rewarded  with  a  soft 
of  adoption.  Here  of  course  he  was  in  the  centre  of  all  that  was 
stirring  in  tlie  musical  world,  and  has  many  an  interesting  reminiscence 
to  record  ;  notably  some  very  painful  ones  relating  to  the  last  days  of 
the  illustrious  Weber.  There  is  a  sad  account  too  of  the  melancholy 
end  of  Beethoven's  life.  That  great  genius,  whose  strange  soul  had 
really  worn  out  his  robust  body,  and  who  at  fifty-six  was  like  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  with  but  few  personal  friends,  and  preyed  upon  by  a 
worthless  kinsman,  found  himself  at  once  smitten  by  mortal  disease, 
31 
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by  abandonment,  and  by  absolute  penur}\  A  chill  v/hich  he  had 
taken  brought  on  inflammation  cf  the  lungs,  followed  by  dropsy, 
under  which  he  lingered,  tormented  by  both  physical  and  mental 
suffering.  At  last  he  wrote  to  Moschcles  in  London,  soliciting  the 
assistance  cf  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  had  once  offered  him  a 
benefit-concert,  declined  by  him  at  the  time.  "  Now,  however,"  he 
writes,  "  I  am  quite  in  a  different  position :  for  nearly  three  months  I 
have  been  laid  low  by  a  terribly  wearisome  illness.  You  know  my  old 
habit  of  kfe :  you  also  know  where  and  how  I  live.  As  for  my  writing 
musiffc  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  of  it.  Unhappily,  therefore,  I  may 
be  so  placed  as  to  be  compelled  to  suffer  want." 

A  letter  from  Beethoven's  friend,  Schindler,  corroborated  the  dis- 
tressing news. 

"'Sick  —  in  necessity — abandoned  —  a  Beethoven!'  exclaimed 
Moscheles.  The  excitement  in  the  house  was  intense.  Moscheles 
hurried  off  to  [Sir  George]  Smart,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to  send 
the  great  man  ;^2o,  thus  enabling  him  to  procure  small  comforts,  and 
to  show  him  that  a  Beethoven  should  never  be  allowed  to  feci  want. 
It  occurred,  however,  in  time  to  Moscheles  that  the  ;^2o  v/ould  prob- 
ably be  looked  upon  by  Beethoven  as  a  kind  cf  alms,  that  he  might 
not  only  be  offended,  but  probably  enraged  ;  so  abandoning  the  idea 
of  sending  the  money,  they  applied  without  delay  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  These  gentlemen,  equally 
shocked,  and  as  eager  to  help  as  Smart  and  Moscheles,  reasonably 
asked  for  a  short  delay,  so  as  to  call  together  the  members  of  their 
Society,  and  to  take  counsel  as  to   the  ways  and  means  of  helping 

Beethoven It  was  resolved  unanimously  that  Beethoven 

should  not  be  kept  waiting  until  a  concert  could  be  arranged.  The 
season  cf  the  year  was  unfavorable,  and  a  concert  in  a  great  city  like 
London  involves  a  delay  of  from  four  to  six  w'eeks  for  preparation. 
They  desired  therefore  to  hand  him  over  at  once,  through  'jMoscheles, 
;^ioo  ;  but  to  spare  his  sensitive  feelings  resolved  to  suggest  that  the 
money  was  merely  in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  of  a  concert  already 
in  preparation." 

The  money  reached  Vienna  without  delay,  and  was  acknowledged 
by  Beethoven  in  the  following  letter,  his  last,  dictated  by  him  to 
Schindler,  but  signed  by  his  own  hand : — 

"  Vienna,  ^/tz;r//  \Wi,  1827. 
"  Mv  DEAR  GOOD  MoscHELES  : — The  feelings  with  which  I  read  your 
letter  of  the  ist  of  March,  I  cannot  describe  in  words.  The  splendid 
generosity  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  well-nigh  anticipated 
my  request,  has  moved  me  to  my  inmost  soul.  I  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, dear  Moscheles,  to  be  my  spokesman  and  communicate  to  the 
Society  my  earnest,  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  sympathy  and  assistance 
they  have  rendered  me.  I  was  compelled  at  once  to  call  in  [draw?] 
the  whole  sum  of  1000  florins,  as  I  was  just  reduced  to  the  painful 
necessity  of  being  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and  thus  becoming  further 
involved.  With  regard  to  the  concert  which  the  Philharmonic  Society 
have  determined  to  give  for  my  benefit,  let  me  beg  of  them  not  to 
abandon  their  generous  project,  but  to  deduct  from  the  gross  receipts 
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of  that  concert  the  1000  florins  now  presented  to  me  in  advance. 
Should  the  Society  kindly  allow  me  the  surplus,  I  undertake  to  prove 
my  deep  gratitude,  either  by  writing  for  them  a  new  symphony,  the 
sketch  of  which  already  lies  in  my  desk,  or  a  new  overture,  or  some- 
thing else  the  Society  may  wish  for.  May  Heaven  only  soon  restore 
me  to  health,  and  I  will  prove  to  the  noble-hearted  English  how  highly 
I  appreciate  their  sympathy  with  my  sad  fate.  I  shall  never  forget 
your  noble  conduct,  and  hope  soon  to  send  a  special  letter  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Smart  and  to  Herr  Stumpff.  Farewell.  With  sentiments  of 
true  friendship,  I  remam,  with  the  greatest  esteem, 

"  Your  friend, 

"LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven." 

The  new  symphony  was  never  to  be  written.  On  the  very  day  of 
this  letter  it  became  evident  that  Beethoven  was  dying,  and  Schindler 
retained  it  until  he  could  write  that  all  was  over,  and  give  an  account 
of  the  great  composer's  last  moments.  But  his  iron  constitution  kept 
him  still  hanging  between  life  and  death,  and  in  distressing  suffering, 
until  the  26th  of  March.  A  most  unedifying  state  of  things  followed. 
In  an  old  drawer,  and  probably  forgotten  by  Beethoven,  were  found 
some  Bank  shares,  amounting  to  over  8000  florins,  or  $4000,  which 
his  rapacious  nephew,  a  sort  of  Chevy  Slyme,  apparently,  wished  to 
seize  upon,  and  wath  them  the  ^100  sent  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  Viennese,  who  had  been  mortified  by  the  fact  that  foreign  aid  had 
to  be  sought  to  relieve  the  great  composer,  now  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  not  really  been  needed,  and  were  very  sarcastic  ■ — in  a 
Viennese  way  —  upon  the  impertinence  of  the  English  in  forcing  un- 
desired  alms  upon  their  Beethoven.  A  law-suit  seemed  to  be  the  only 
means  of  settlement ;  so  the  Philharmonic  withdrew  their  claim  to 
avoid  an  endless  prospect  of  vexation  and  expense. 

More  amusing  than  all  this  sad  business,  are  Moscheles'  recollec- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he  visited  by  invitation  when  in  Edin- 
burgh. "  He  opened  the  door  himself,"  writes  Moscheles,  "  and  wel- 
comed us  heartily ;  he  was  suffering  from  gout  and  walked  with  a 
stick.  Before  we  had  taken  off  our  things  we  felt  completely  at  home, 
and  my  wife's  anticipated  awe  of  the  great  man  had  entirely  vanished. 
We  sat  down  to  breakfast  forthwith ;  and  a  genuine  good  Scotch 
breakfast  we  had,  served  on  handsome  silver  plate,  by  two  servants 
in  powder  and  livery.  Scott's  conversation  was  extremely  animated 
and  delightful :  he  understands  German,  and  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
our  literature,  and  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Goethe.  He  told 
us  many  anecdotes,  but  when  he  asked  me,  '  How  do  you  like  my 
cousin  the  piper?  ■ — you  know  we  Scotch  are  all  cousins  ' — I  am  afraid 
my  answer  must  have  done  violence  to  his  sense  of  music,  which  by 
nature  was  very  limited.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  pretend  to  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  bagpipes.  Sir  Walter  had  expected  as  much,  but 
expatiated  on  the  wonderful  effect  the  national  music  has  on  the  native 
Highlanders,  arguing  that  a  wandering  piper  would  attract  crowds  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh ;  also,  that  in  battle  the  sound  of  bagpipes 
would  inspire  Scotch  soldiers  with  a  desperate  valor.  'You  should 
hear  my  cousin  the  piper  play  and  sing  "  The  Pibroch  o'  Donald  Dhu," 
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but  with  the  Gaelic  words/  said  he  ;  'those  words  are  the  only  appro- 
priate ones  to  convey  spirit  and  animation  ;  but  the  melody  itself 
carries  one  away.'  He  began  to  hum  the  tune,  and  beat  time  on  the 
carpet  with  his  stick,  which  was  always  by  his  side  ;  '  but,'  added  he, 
'the  whole  thing  is  wrong  ;  I  sing  so  badly :  my  cousin,  who  has  just 
come  in,  must  play  the  tune  foi  us  up-stairs  in  the  drawing-room.' 
Accordingly,  we  went  up-stairs  ;  the  cousin  played  me  the  subject ;  I 
extemporised  upon  it,  and  completely  won  the  heart  of  our  ever- 
youthful-minded  and  genial  host.  This  was  the  prelude  to  my  playing 
several  Scotch  airs,  which  I  had  to  vary  and  interweave  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  At  last  we  parted,  after  a  delightful  visit,  ever  memorable 
to  us  ;  the  amiability  and  sweetness  of  Scott's  manner  are  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Kindness,  indeed,  is  written  in  every  feature  and  speaks 
in  every  word  that  falls  from  him.  He  treated  my  wife  like  a  pet 
daughter,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  when  we  went  away,  and  promised 
he  would  come  and  see  the  children,  and  bring  them  a  book.  This 
he  did,  and  his  gift  was  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  He  had  written 
in  the  title-page,  '  To  Adolphus  and  Emily  Moscheles,  from  the  Grand- 
father.' " 

Another  very  pleasant  scene,  in  which  Scott  figured,  is  desribed 
in  the  account  of  a  party  at  Moscheles'  house,  at  which  Sontag,  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  beauty  and  splendid  voice,  was  present.  "In 
the  presence  of  Sontag,  the  great  man  was  all  ears,  and  eyes  too,  I 
think.  When  she  questioned  him  about  her  costume  as  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  he  described  to  her  with  the  utmost  minuteness  every  fold 
of  the  plaid,  and  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  produced  a  genuine 
satin  clan-plaid,  the  present  of  Lady  Sinclair,  the  loan  of  which  I  was 
delighted  to  promise  to  Sontag.  He  showed  her  the  particular  way 
the  brooch  should  be  fastened  at  the  shoulder,  and  would  not  allow 
any  alteration.  Henrietta  had  two  worshippers  that  evening,  the 
second  being  Clementi,  who  seemed  as  much  fascinated  as  Scott. 
He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  said,  '  To-night  I  should  like  to  play 
also.'  The  proposition  was  received  with  acclamation.  He  extem- 
porised with  all  the  freshness  of  youth  ;  and  we  listened  with  intense 
delight,  for  Clementi  very  rarely  played  before  company.  You  should 
have  seen  the  ecstasy  of  the  two  old  men,  Scott  and  Clementi ;  they 
shook  each  other  by  the  hand,  took  it  in  turns  to  flirt  with  Sontag, 
without  seeming  jealous  of  one  another.  It  was  a  pretty  duet  of 
joint  admiration :  of  course  the  poet,  musician,  and  songstress  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers." 

This  was  in  1828,  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Scott's 
wife,  and  after  the  failure  of  his  publishers  had  involved  him  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  In  the  next  year  his  over-tasked  powers  began  to 
break  down.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  dwell  on  this  little  sunny  scene 
intervening  between  his  life's  great  catastrophe  and  its  melancholy 
close. 

We  have  also  charming  glimpses  of  Malibran,  that  unfortunate 
child  of  genius  and  beauty,  first  compelled  to  marry  a  man  whom 
she  abhorred,  and  afterwards  married  of  her  own  choice  to  a  man  of 
selfish,  cold  and  exacting  nature.  "  Her  sparkling  genius,  sunny 
cheerfulness,  and  never-failing  spirit  and  humor  contrasted  forcibly 
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with  his  apathy,  not  to  say  coldness,  more  especially  as  the  two 
artists  were  constantly  seen  and  judged  together.  Other  singers  may 
captivate  by  their  arts,  and  gifted  and  amiable  women  by  their  man- 
ners and  conversation,  but  Malibran  had  magic  power  to  lead  us 
captive,  body  and  soul.  In  Moscheles'  house  she  had  every  one  at 
her  feet ;  the  children  looked  on  her  as  their  own  property  ;  she 
alone  knew  the  right  way  to  play  with  the  doll's  house,  and  none 
other  but  Malibran  had  a  certain  black  silk  bag  of  irresistible  attrac- 
tion to  the  little  ones.  The  contents  of  this  bag  were  not  however  the 
common-place  things,  toys  or  sugar-plums,  but  a  paint-box,  paper  and 
brushes.  She  would  come  into  the  room,  and  the  minute  afterwards 
she  Vv^ould  be  down  on  the  carpet  with  the  children,  letting  them  pull 
out  everything,  and  then  the  picture-making  began,  and  she  would 
throw  her  whole  energies  into  the  work,  and  share  the  children's 
intense  delight." 

She  and  De  Beriot,  her  husband,  the  famous  violinist,  call  at 
Moscheles'  to  dinner.  "The  conversation  turned  upon  Gnecco's 
comic  duet,  which  she  sang  so  frequently  and  charmingly  with  Lab- 
lache.  Man  and  wife  ridicule  and  abuse  one  another,  caricaturing 
alternately  each  other's  defects  —  when  she  came  to  the  passage: 
'Your  mouth  is  just  the  size  and  shape  for  a  mail-box ' — 'Just  like 
my  mouth,'  said  Malibran,  '  as  wide  as  you  please  ;  and  I'll  just  put 
this  orange  in  to  prove  it.'  One  must  have  known  De  Be'riot  to 
appreciate  his  amazement  and  agony  at  seeing  his  wife  open  her 
mouth  wide  and  discover  two  beautiful  rows  of  teeth,  behind  which 
the  orange  disappears.  Then  she  roared  with  laughter  at  her  suc- 
cessful performance," 

This  was  in  June,  1836 :  on  the  20th  of  September  she  sang  at  a.- 
musical  festival  in  Manchester,  received  a  rapturous  encore,  and  at 
the  close  of  her  song  fainted  away.     On  the  23d  she  was  dead  ;  and 
thus  passed  from  earth  one  of  the  most  richly-gifted  interpreters  of. 
art,  and  one  of  the  brightest  beings  that  ever  fascinated  society. 

The  passage  of  that  strange  meteor,  Paganini,  across  the- firmament 
of  art,  is  of  course  chronicled.  Moscheles  was  at  first  surprised,  with' 
all  the  world.  "  Had  that  long-drawn,  soul-searching  tone  lost  for  a 
single  second  its  balance,  it  would  have  lapsed  into  a  discordant 
cat's-mew ;  but  it  never  did  so,  and  Paganini's  tone  was  always  his 
own,  and  unique  of  its  kind.  The  thin  strings  of  his  instrument,  on 
which  alone  it  was  possible  to  conjure  forth  those  myriads  of  notes 
and  trills  and  cadenzas,  would  have  been  fatal  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  violin-player,  but  with  him  they  were  indispensable  adjuncts  ; 
and  lastly,  his  compositions  were  so  ultra-original,  so  completely  in 
harmony  with  the  weird  and  strange  figure  of  the  man,  that,  if  wanting 
in  depth  and  earnestness,  the  deficiency  never  betrayed  itself  during 
the  author's  dazzling  display  of  power."  After  hearing  him  more 
frequently,  however,  Moscheles'  admiration  lessened  ;  partly  perhaps 
owing  to  his  detestation  of  the  extravagancies,  affectation  and  grimace 
of  Paganini's  manner,  and  to  the  almost  unparalleled  meanness  of  the 
man,  by  which  he  had  later  to  suffer. 

Many  entertaining  little  anecdotes,  odd  experiences,  &c.,  come  in. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  dry  humor: — Moscheles  and  his  family  are  travelling 
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in  the  mountain-region  of  Saxony.  "  We  arrived  late  in  the  evening 
at  Tetschen,  hungry  and  tired  to  death,  and  ordered  supper  in  our 
room  ;  but  oh,  misery !  the  sound  of  a  piano  suddenly  breaks  upon 
us !  Just  imagine,  only  a  thin  door  between  me  and  Weber's  '  In- 
vitation h.  la  Valse,'  strummed  by  an  unpractised  hand,  and  drawled 
out  as  a  slow  presto.  I  rang  the  bell  and  asked  the  maid  :  '  Who  is 
playing  there  ? '  '  Oh,  only  a  young  man  who,  being  engaged  all  day 
long  in  business,  usually  plays  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  evening.' 
'A  delightful  prospect  this  ! '  thought  I.  I  tried  to  eat,  but  that  was 
impossible  ;  so  without  saying  a  word  to  my  astonished  family,  I 
seized  my  hat,  rushed  out,  and  knocked  at  my  neighbor's  door.  The 
'come  in!'  brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  innocent  delinquent. 
Assuming  an  air  of  feigned  politeness,  I  began  the  conversation : — 
'Your  playing  has  allured  me,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  I  venture  to 
call.  I  play  a  little,  too,  and  happen  to  have  studied  that  identical 
piece  ;  would  you  like  to  hear  my  reading  of  it?'  I  went  straight  to 
the  piano  —  the  young  man,  quite  abashed,  made  way  for  me  —  and 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  I  dashed  through  the  piece  in  the 
wildest  style  and  at  a  tearing  pace,  introducing  double  octaves 
wherever  I  could  get  them  in :  this  had  its  effect.  'Alas ! '  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  '  I  shall  certainly  never  play  it  like  that ! '  '  Why  not?  ' 
replied  I, '  if  you  work  hard,  but  —  good  evening  to  you  ! '  My  object 
was  attained  :  my  nightly  tormentor  becoming  mute  ;  whether  for 
ever,  I  can't  say  —  at  all  events  I  could  eat  and  sleep  in  peace." 

Of  course  throughout  the  work  we  find  a  multitude  cf  criticisms, 
remarks,  suggestions,  ideas,  of  great  interest,  but  only  intelligible  to 
those  technically  acquainted  with  music  \  but  we  have  preferred 
selecting  such  as  all  our  readers  can  enjoy.  And  indeed,  now  we 
come  to  look  at  it,  instead  of  a  review,  we  have  done  little  more  than 
make  extracts ;  but  for  tliat,  we  arc  convinced,  our  readers  will  find 
no  fault  with  us.  V/.  H.  B. 


Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.     New  York :  Harper  Bros. 

The  man  cf  all  others  who  has  most  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
present  day,  whose  mind  has  entered  into  and  been  fused  with  those 
of  the  leading  thinkers  cf  our  age,  is  undoubtedly  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  Some  are  perhaps  unaware  how  much  this  is  the  case  ; 
for  Coleridge's  peculiar  phraseology,  his  want  cf  arrangement,  and 
his  expressions,  scholastically  correct,  but  not  those  of  the  multitude, 
hide  his  thoughts  from  the  careless  and  unpractised  reader.  It  needs 
some  study  to  recognise  in  the  bold,  free  speech  cf  Hare,  the  fervent 
beauty  of  Robertson,  the  clear  style  cf  Stanley,  the  power  and  grace 
of  Brooke  and  Liddon,  how  each  and  all  cf  them  have  drunk  deep  of 
the  stream  cf  thought  and  wisdom  poured  for  themJby  "the  rapt  one 
of  the  god-Kke  forehead."  Coleridge,  beloved  and  followed  in  his 
own  day  but  by  a  few  discerning  spirits,  had  only  to  lay  down  the 
infirm  suft^ering  body  which  did  him  such  grievous  wrong,  and  live 
but  in  his  works  alone,  to  become  the  source  and  fount  cf  inspiration 
to  our  own  and  succeeding  generations.  And  thus  net  alone, 
although  firstly,  to  readers  and  lovers  of  Coleridge  himself,  but  to  all 
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thoughtful  minds  of  the  time,  will  the  "  Memoir  and  Letters  cf  Sara 
Coleridge,"  his  daugliter,  be  ■welcome.  With  a  brain  full  of  the 
thought  and  a  heart  full  cf  the  love  cf  her  great  father,  this  lady 
makes  us  forgive  her  erudition,  her  Greek,  her  severe  studies,  by  the 
sweet  womanliness  of  her  character,  by  her  life  "one  stream  of  love 
from  fount  to  sea."  On  reading  these  letters,  in  which  every  literary 
and  philosophical  question  which  arose  from  1832  to  '52  is  discussed, 
■we  never  think  cf  the  "  learned  lady."  It  is  genius  inspired  by  fdial 
piety  which  has  given  her  this  "philosophic  mind,"  and  if  we  open 
the  volume  for  her  father's  sake,  long  ere  we  close  it  we  are  reading 
for  her  own. 

Sara,  the  only  'laughter  cf  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  ■\yas  born  in 
1802  ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  cf  his  seldom  residing  with  his  family, 
grew  up  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  her  "  Uncle  Southey" 
and  his  friend  and  neighbor  Wordsworth,  than  of  her  own  father.  As 
soon  as  her  mind  began  to  act,  however,  the  combined  influence  of 
hereditary  genius  and  natural  affection  drew  her  to  him.  Her  occa- 
sional visits  to  Ilighgate  were  seasons  cf  delight,  and  his  books 
(especially  the  "Aids  to  Reflection")  the  guides  and  supports  of  her 
thoughts. 

In  1828  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  who  upon 
her  father's  death  became  his  literary  executor  and  editor.  This 
marriage,  a  most  happy  one  in  every  respect,  was  broken  in  1843  by 
the  death  cf  Mr.  Coleridge;  and  with  what  "  energetic  resignation" 
the  widow  bore  this  bereavement,  she  shall  tell  in  her  own  words. 
Three  months  after  it  she  writes:  "I  feel  it  such  a  duty,  such  a  neces- 
sity, to  cling  fast  to  every  source  of  comfort-^  to  be,  for  my  children's 
sake,  as  happy,  as  willing  to  live  on  in  this  heartbreaking  world  as 
possible,  that  I  dv/ell  on  all  the  blessings  which  God  continues  to 
me,  and  has  raised  up  to  me  out  u/  the  depths  of  affliction,  with  an 
earnestness  of  endeavor  which  is  its  own  reward  ;  for  so  long  as  the 
heart  and  mind  are  full  of  movement,  employed  continually  in  not 
unworthy  objects,  there  may  be  sorrow,  but  there  cannot  be  despair. 
The  stagnation  cf  the  spirit,  the  duU  motionless  brooding  over  one 
set  of  thoughts,  is  that  against  which,  in  such  cases  as  mine,  we  must 
both  strive  and  pray."  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  she,  besides 
giving  to  her  children  all  the  affectionate  care  and  instruction  cf  the 
tendcrest  and  most  enlightened  of  parents,  took  up  the  editorial  pen 
which  had  dropped  from  her  husband's  dying  fingers,  and  in  spite  of 
feeble  health,  devoted  herself  to  accomplishing  his  work,  collecting 
and  preparing  for  publication  every  precious  scrap  of  her  father's 
writing.  With  this  labor  she  was  occupied  to  the  moment  cf  her 
death  in  1852. 

In  this  accomplished  lady  every  literary  work  had,  as  Prof.  Reed, 
of  Philadelphia,  justly  observes,  not  an  ambitious  but  a  "moral 
motive."  Her  affections  prompted  her  writings  but  never  obscured 
her  judgment.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  book  is  the 
resolute  manner  in  which  she  most  courteously  differs  from  her  friends 
in  matters  of  opinion.  Most  of  these  friends  belonged  to  the  very 
High  Church  or  Tractarian  party  (which  she  herself  preferred  to  the 
Evangelical,  '^  on  the  whole,")  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  letter, 
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written  to  her  friend,  the  wife  of  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  the 
"Reformed  Catholic,"  in  which  she  maintains  her  independence  of 
any  party  as  a  party  ^  and  gives  her  reasons  for  so  doing.  Equally  ex- 
cellent are  many  of  her  literary  judgments  on  Keats,  Shelley,  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  &c.  Her  praise  of  Scott  is  music  to  our  ears, 
amid  the  detracting  voices  of  to-day  ;  and  her  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  Arnold,  and  generous  honesty  to  poor  Blanco  White  (calling  him 
"superior  to  the  mass  of  even  good  men,  in  his  determined,  far-going, 
all-sacrificing  truthfulness,")  are  most  remarkable.  It  is,  however,  on 
religious  and  philosophical  subjects  that  she  is  best  and  clearest.  To 
quote  a  letter  from  Aubrey  de  Vere,  "  She  moved  with  the  lightest 
step  when  she  moved  over  the  loftiest  ground.  Her  'feet  were 
beautiful  on  the  mountain-tops '  of  ideal  thought."  If  among  so  much 
that  is  good  we  look  for  the  best,  we  should  select,  besides  the  passages 
mentioned,  a  letter  on  Newman's  "  Parochial  Sermons,"  p.  142  ;  one 
on  the  "Gradual  Advance  of  the  Human  Mind  in  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Truth,"  p.  303  ;  one  in  defence  of  Luther  and  Protestantism, 
p.  329;  one  on  the  "Miracle  of  Gadara,"  p.  404;  one  on  "Spiritual 
Truths  beheld  by  the  Eye  of  Faith  in  the  Light  of  Reason,"  p.  460 ; 
one  —  but  we  must  stop.  We  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  in- 
duce all  who  may  chance  to  read  us,  to  read  this  book,  so  Christian 
and  so  philosophic,  so  wise  and  so  womanly. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  mention  that  Sara  Coleridge  was  one  of  the 
heroines  of  Wordsworth's  "Triad,"  the  other  two  being  Edith 
Southcy  and  Dora  Wordsworth.     She  it  is  whom  he  summons — 

"Last  of  the  three,  though  eldest  bom. 
Reveal  thyself,  like  pensive  morn 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note, 
Ere  humbler  gladness  be  afloat." 

H.  Hilton  Broom. 

Lucian.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins.     (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1874. 

In  many  respects  Lucian  stands  very  near  our  modern  world.  A 
decent  translation  and  a  few  foot-notes  suffice  to  convey  tlie  substance 
of  his  thoughts.  His  wit,  his  humor  are  not  distinctively  antique  ;  and 
while  a  world  of  study  is  necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  Aristophanes, 
Lucian  is  level  to  the  apprehension  of  a  schoolboy.  Of  course  there 
is  much  more  in  Lucian  than  the  schoolboy  is  capable  of  seeing.  The 
schoolboy's  nature  delights  in  everything  that  approaches  travesty ; 
and  to  him,  as  to  all  who  do  not  outgrow  that  rudimentary  stage  of 
culture,  the  mummery  in  Lucian  is  everything,  the  plastic  grace  nothing. 
Now,  as  the  series  of  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers"  is  in- 
tended not  for  scholars,  but  for  a  public  that  is  innocent  of  Greek  or 
has  expiated  its  guilt  by  years  of  forgetfulness,  Mr.  Collins  has  perhaps 
done  well  in  his  adaptation  of  Lucian  to  confine  himself  to  the  surface, 
when  the  surface  is  so  pleasant,  and  decline  all  attempt  to  unriddle 
the  secret  of  his  author's  art  and  his  author's  spirit.  A  light  and 
graceful  translation  of  some  of  the  more  popular  pieces,  a  pleasant 
talk  about  Lucian  and  his  works  —  chapters  on  the  Pagan  Olympus, 
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the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  Lucian  and  the  Philosophers,  Satires  on 
Society,  Lucian  as  a  Romance-writer,  Lucian  and  Christianity  —  what 
more  can  the  average  reader  want  ?  And  yet  it  might  not  have  fatigued 
the  average  reader  too  much  if  Mr.  Collins  had  marked  more  dis- 
tinctly the  periods  of  Lucian's  mental  and  moral  development;  if  he 
had  brought  out  into  clearer  relief  what  he  has  at  most  but  faintly  in- 
dicated, the  progressive  change  in  the  tone  of  Lucian's  utterances  in 
matters  of  religious  faith  and  philosophic  conviction.  Nor  can  it  fail 
to  excite  some  little  surprise  that  a  scholar  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  Aristophanes  should  attach  so  much  importance  to  Lucian's 
earlier  assaults  on  the  magnates  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon.  Lucian  is 
not  a  whit  more  irreverent  than  the  great  Athenian  with  whom  he  has 
so  much  in  common.  Or  if  his  affinities  are  rather  with  the  middle 
comedy  —  the  Plutus,  as  the  forerunner,  and  the  Amphiiruo,  as  a 
straggler  in  that  line  of  development,  cannot  be  considered  models  of  a 
respectful  attitude  towards  the  dignities  of  Olympus.  And  think  of 
the  Plomeric  Hymn  to  Mercury,  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  and  then  impale 
the  author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Gods  for  impiety  !  Of  course  when 
the  great  Pagan  Revival  came  it  was  natural  that  Lucian's  levity 
should  have  become  distasteful,  and  that  the  innocent  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods  should  have  fallen  under  the  same  condemnation  as  the 
later  and  bitterer  pieces.  Why,  in  those  days  Homer  himself  was 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  allegorical  interpretation  and  made  to  confess 
the  faith  of  an  orthodox  Neo-Platonist.  No  wonder  then  if  Lucian 
had  been  berated  by  believing  Pagans  ;  but  there  is  scant  historical 
evidence  of  any  such  hue  and  cry  as  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
against  his  memory  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith.  So  far  from 
being  venomous  attacks  on  the  weaknesses  and  sillinesses  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  a  large  proportion  of  these  dialogues  are  as  much  studies 
of  expression  and  description  as  the  famous  Imagines. 

But  a  slight,  popular  performance  of  this  kind  is  not  a  fair  subject 
for  philosophical  criticism,  and,  leaving  out  all  graver  questions,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  execution  of  the  work  in  some  of  its  de- 
tails. Nor  should  it  be  said  that  accuracy  is  not  to  be  demanded  of 
popular  treatises.  On  the  contrary,  care  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
science in  all  books  intended  for  the  general  public.  A  typographical 
error  which  is  patent  to  the  scholar  is  a  perplexity  to  the  beginner ; 
a  slovenly  statement,  which  the  man  of  reading  rectifies  at  once, 
becomes  an  article  of  faith  with  the  masses.  Mr.  Collins  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  scholars  engaged  on  the  series,  and  he  ought  to 
have  done  his  work  more  thoroughly.  He  has  alight  hand  and  hits  the 
tone  very  fairly,  and  often  shows  how  deftly  a  clergyman  can  veil  what 
a  layman  would  blushingly  turn  to  the  wall.  And  then  tastes  will 
differ,  and  differ  widely,  as  to  the  best  modern  equivalents  of  antique 
turns  of  expression  ;  but  sometimes  Mr.  Collins  deserts  the  original 
where  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  leaving  it,  and  then  again 
sticks  closely  to  it  where  expansion  or  substitution  would  have  brought 
the  thought  nearer  to  the  English  reader.  Due  regard  is  to  be  had 
for  modern  daintiness  ;  but  if  Mr.  Collins  can  strengthen  Lucian's 
"reeking"  into  "stinking,"  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
translating  "  swaddling  bands  "  by  "  cradle."    Nor  does  it  appear  why 
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he  should  have  substituted  "  anvil  "  for  "  tongs,"  especially  when  Baby 
Mercury  is  the  thief;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  rendering 
one  and  the  same  word  "gangway,"  ''gunwale"  and  "plank,"  or  the 
beauty cf  putting  "gold"  for  "ivory",  "some"  for  "many",  "weasel" 
for  "shrew-mouse  ",  "love  of  admiration  "  for  "humbuggery  ",  or,  as 
he  himself  translates  the  word  elsewhere,  "charlatanry".  Of  course 
there  are  untranslatable  words,  and  ample  scope  must  be  left  for  differ;- 
ence  cf  opinion  ;  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Collins  should  have 
chosen  such  a  fixed  modern  word  as  "  choir-leader "  for  Vuindfiyri'-^ 
which,  i'.i  the  passage  where  Lucian  uses  it,  comes  much  nearer  the 
vulgar  "chief  cook  and  bottle-washer."  Some  of  the  mistakes,  how- 
ever, are  far  more  serious  and  sliow  great  carelessness.  In  "Jupiter 
in  Heroics  "  (p.  24)  the  order  cf  development  is  entirely  misrepre- 
sented. "  Jupiter,"  says  Mr.  Collins,  "  addresses  Minerva  in  tragic 
verse,  compounded  from  his  recollections  cf  Euripides.  Not  to  show 
herself  v/anting  in  poetical  taste,  she  answers  him  in  his  own  vein  in  a 
cento  from  Homer."  In  Lucian,  Minerv-a  addresses  Jupiter  in  Homeric 
verse  and  he  answers  in  Iambics.  What  is  gained  by  this  transposition  ? 
In  "  Venus  and  Cupid"  (p.  22)  the  fun  is  actually  spoiled  by  a  palpable 
mistranslation.  Cupid's  accidental  flight  past  Minerva  is  turned  into  a 
habit,  and  thus  the  wholesome  awe  is  perverted  into  a  saucy  parade. 
In  a  foot-note  (p.  125)  we  are  informed  that  the  phrase  ij^se  dixit  orig- 
inated in  the  Platonic  school.  Surely  the  Doric  form  of  the  Greek 
(aoToi;  £(fu)  might  have  suggested  Lower  Italy  and  the  Pythagoreans. 
On  p.  42  we  read  of  "one  little  ark  that  stuck  on  Mount  Lycoris." 
Lucian  says  nothing  about  "  Mount  Lycoris,"  or  "  Lycoris  "  cf  any 
kind.  The  mountain  is  not  "Lycoris" — Mr.  Collins  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  sweetheart  cf  Callus  —  but  "Lycoreus  ;"  and  as  Ly- 
coreus  is  the  southern  peak  of  Parnassus,  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  to  call  the  mountain  Parnassus  for  "English  readers."  And, 
finally,  not  to  fatigue  any  one  further  with  these  small  matter-s,  in  a 
note  on  p.  173  Suidas  is  ordered  to  "express  himself  in  his  own  Latin." 
If  Suidas  has  any  Latin  of  his  own,  he  must  have  bought  it  cf  Zwinger, 
from  whose  edition  Mr.  Collins  cites  the  spiteful  words  ;  and  why  the 
paraphrast  of  the  "  Lapithae  "'  should  have  deemed  it  unclerical  to 
translate  this  utterance  of  a  too  iAm\\\:xr  odiwn  theologiciun  is  one  of  the 
numerous  puzzles  which  this  little  volume  has  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  reviewer.  B.  L.  G. 

Rituale  Romanum,  Fault  K,  Pontifuis  Maximi,  J^ussu  Editum,  et  a 
Jjcnedlcto  XIV.  aucfum  et  casiigatum.  {Cum  AJ>J>endice.)  Excudcbat 
Joannes  Murphy,  Summi  Fontificis  Typographus.     Baltimori:  1874. 

The  purely  literary  critic,  who  is  neither  theologian  nor  archaeol- 
ogist, must  confess  that  this  ritual  of  a  most  ancient  Church,  resting 
its  claims  to  respect,  not  on  the  genius  cf  man,  but  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  lies  entirely  beyond  the  scope  cf  his  criticism. 
And  yet  the  merely  literary  critic  on  examining  this  ritual,  can  not  fail 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  richness,  depth,  and  variety  of  its 
symbolism,  the  4iS'''ity  ^^  '^^'^  offices,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which, 
through  these,  the  Church  connects  itself  with  all  the  important  events 
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of  man's  Kfe  from  the  birth  to  the  grave  and  beyond,  binds  the  faith- 
ful together  l:>y  its  unity,  and  links  the  first  century  with  the  tenth,  and 
the  tenth  willi  the  twentieth,  furnishing  a  formula  for  exorcising  those 
possessed  cf  devils,  and  others  for  consecrating  a  railroad  or  an 
electric  telegraph. 

But  a  poir.t  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  speak,  is  the  mechanical 
execution  cf  the  work,  which  as  a  specimen  cf  careful  and  beautiful 
typography  in  two  colors,  would  do  credit  to  any  printing-house  in  the 
world.  Indeed  to  our  eye,  the  letter,  especially  the  rubricated  parts, 
and  the  notated  chants,  are  handsomer  even  than  those  in  the  elegant 
Roman  editions  ;  jjurer  in  color  and  more  accurate  in  register.  In 
one  respect  it  is  perhaps  unique  ;  being,  we  believe,  the  first  Catholic 
Ritual  ever  printed  from  stereotype  plates. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE. 


IN  an  interesting;  lecture  by  M.  de  Ouatrefages  on  Silkworms  and 
Sericulture  (published  in  the  Popjilar  Science  MontJdy)  it  is  stated 
that  this  industry  is  now  threatened  with  extinction  in  France,  by  reason 
of  an  epidemic  disease,  the  pehrine,  which  is  making  terrible  ravages. 
Unlike  the  imcscardlnc,  formerly  the  terror  cf  breeders,  but  which  science 
has  affor:led  the  means  cf  destroying,  this  is  "a  true  epidemic,  which 
attacks  r.fc  at  its  very  source  in  an  inexplicable  fashion.  It  is  a  pestilence 
like  the  cholera.  Under  the  influence  cf  this  scourf  e,  most  of  the  worms 
die  without  producing  silk.  Those  that  survive  as  butterflies  give  infected 
eggs,  and  the  next  generation  is  v/orse  than  the  f  rst.  To  get  healthy  eggs 
we  had  to  go  to  neighboring  countries  ;  but  other  countries  have  been 
invaded  in  their  turn.      To-day  ije  have  iy  ret  them  in  Japan.^'' 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  v.-ar  cf  1C70,  there  was  a  notice  in  the  papers 
of  an  invoice  cf  silkworms'  eggs  that  had  reached  San  Francisco.  The 
Japanese  exporters  had  accumulated  their  year's  stock  for  shipment  to 
France,  v/hen  they  heard  cf  the  v/ar.  Whether  they  thought  all  French 
ports  v/cre  blockaded,  or  feared  capture  on  the  high  seas,  we  do  not  know; 
but  they  sent  the  stock  to  San  Francisco.  The  value  of  the  shipment,  as 
given  in  the  papers,  was  something  enormous. 

Nov/  why  might  there  not  here  be  a  profitable  opening  for  some  of  our 
Southern  people  ?  Land  is  abundant  wi.h  us  :  we  need  not  build  up  rock- 
terraces  and  cover  them  with  mould  carried  up  mountain-sides  on  our  backs, 
as  the  industrious  Ccvennois  did,  to  raise  the.  mulberry.  It  is  true  the 
manufacture  of  silk  is  not  to  be  rashly  advised,  as  that  requires  large 
capital,  expensive  machinery  and  skilled  workmen;  but  the  mere  raising 
the  worms  and  collecting  the  eggs  is  a  very  easy  matter.  Any  light,  dry 
and  well-ventilated  room  secure  from  violent  changes  of  temperature,  will 
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do  to  raise  the  worms  in,  and  the  attention  they  require,  except  where  the 
industry  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  rendered  by  those  who  can 
not  do  other  work,  as  children  or  the  aged.  France  stands  ready  to  buy, 
at  highly  remunerative  prices,  all  the  eggs  that  can  be  produced  ;  and  the 
perforated  cocoons  would  have  considerable  value  in  fme  paper-making 
and  other  arts. 

And  speaking  of  silkworms,  there  was  a  project  broached  in  France  a 
year  or  two  before  the  war,  of  which  we  should  like  to  her.r  something 
more.  Travellers  in  Japan  all  notice  the  excellence  of  a  kind  of  strong 
silken  fabric  used  there  for  the  ordinary  wear  of  men  of  the  middling  and 
lower  classes.  It  is  coarse,  but  not  mean-looking,  is  light,  warm,  wears 
wonderfully,  and  though  naturally  of  a  grayish  or  brownish  hue,  takes  the 
darker  colors  exceedingly  well.  It  is  produced  from  cocoons  spun  by  a 
species  of  silkworm  that  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ailaniliits glandulosay 
and,  quite  unlike  the  true  silkworm,  is  exempt  from  disease,  and  cares 
neither  for  sun,  wind  nor  rain,  so  that  it  can  be  just  turned  loose  on  the 
trees  and  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  cocoons  are  large  and  much  more 
loosely  spun  than  those  of  the  true  silkworm,  so  that  the  fibre  can  be  carded 
off  instead  of  reeling,  which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  killing  the 
chrysalis,  and  thus  places  no  check  on  their  multiplication.  If  this  insect 
could  be  successfully  raised  in  Europe,  it  would  be  an  immense  gain  for 
the  world,  which  needs  just  such  a  strong,  cheap  fabric  as  their  thread 
produces.  Several  persons  of  high  position  in  France  took  an  interest  in 
the  culture,  and  there  was  a  display  of  the  worms  in  their  various  stages, 
the  raw  silk,  and  the  fabrics  made  from  it,  in  1869,  we  think  ;  but  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  we  have  heard  no  more  about  it. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  the  City  Council  of  Baltimore  to  erect  a  statue 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  a  token  of  the  city's  gratitude  for  his  noble  be- 
quest. It  is  true  that  the  institutions  which  Air.  Hopkins  has  made  provi- 
sion for  founding  will  be  far  more  splendid  tributes  to  his  memory  than 
anything  the  most  cunning  artist  can  carve  from  marble  ;  but  then  we  are 
not  so  crowded  with  memorial  statues  in  Baltimore  that  there  is  no  room 
for  this,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  made. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  statue,  let  us  have  a  masterpiece.  Not  such  a 
scarecrow  as  that  which  horrifies  all  beholders  in  Washington,  nor  the 
stony  simper,  and  garb  and  attitude  of  a  gentleman  suddenly  rising  from 
bed  to  receive  an  unexpected  visitor,  and  trying  to  drape  himself  in  his 
blanket,  which  ornaments  a  public  place  in  a  sister  city;  let  us  have  the 
likeness  of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  at  his  best.  Herein  lies  the  art  of  the 
great  sculptor  —  to  throw  the  character,  and  the  best  phase  of  the  character, 
into  the  look  and  the  gesture.  If  it  were  merely  to  copy  form,  a  plaster 
cast  to  measure  from,  and  a  skilled  workman  to  chip  and  file  the  stone  to 
measure,  would  be  all  that  is  needed.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  by  the  best  sculptor,  the  most  thorough  artist,  we  can  find  in  all  the 
country. 

Some  of  the  papers  have  suggested  in  this  connection  the  distinguished 
sculptor  of  Richmond  who  produced  the  grand  memorial  of  Lee.  For  our- 
selves we  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  artist ;  but  we  will  venture 
on  one  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  his  selection.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  the  Schiller  monument  in  Berlin,  designs  on  a  given  scale,  and  care- 
fully finished,  were  invited  from  all  sculptors  who  desired  to  compete. 
These  were  exposed  in  public  exhibition  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee.^  Such  an  exhibition  in  this  case  could  not  fail 
to  be  most  interesting  to  the  public,  and  might  be  of  no  smau  assistance  to 
the  committee  in  their  delicate  task  of  selection. 
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BATTLE   OF   FREDERICKSBURG.      SECOND   BATTLE   OF 

MANASSAS. 


TO  show  the  character  of  the  documents  which  have  been 
recently  contributed  to  the  archives  of  the  Southern  His- 
torical Society,  we  publish  two  official  reports  of  Lieutenant-General 
James  Longstreet,  the  former  containing  an  account  of  the  battles  of 
the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under  his  command, 
on  the  nth,  12th,  13th  and  14th  days  of  December,  1862,  in  what  is 
generally  termed  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  the  latter  detailing 
his  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1863,  This  is  emphatically  the  report 
of  a  soldier,  not  vainly  boasting  of  his  own  achievements,  but  giving 
due  credit  to  his  officers  and  subordinates,  and  to  the  commanding 
General  details  of  operations  essential  for  his  more  comprehensive 
report  of  the  deeds  of  the  whole  army.  To  these  we  have  added  the 
report  of  Major-Gen.  D.  R.  Jones  of  the  second  battle  of  Manassas 
and  operations  in  Maryland. 

We  have  received  from  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander  a  large  mass  of 
material  collected  by  him,  and  this  report  has  been  selected  among 
the  mass.  In  his  introduction  to  the  papers  he  informs  us  that 
*'  every  effort  had  been  made  by  him  to  collect  material  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  corps.  Letters  were  written, 
circulars  and  blank  forms  to  be  filled  were  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  survivors  of  the  corps  in  every  State,  and  adver- 
tisements put  in  the  papers  soliciting  the  use  of  any  documents  which 
had  been  preserved,  and  communications  from  any  who  were  able  to 
give  the  information  needed.  Neither  time,  trouble  nor  expense  was. 
spared,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  task  was  only  more  fully  developed  by 
the  most  earnest  efforts  made  to  accomplish  it.  All  the  "records  of 
the  Confederate  War  Department  which  escaped  the  flames  of  Rich- 
mond were  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
efforts  to  get  access  to  them,  pushed  with  influences  which  were  con- 
sidered sure  to  succeed  under  almost  any  circumstances,  were  at  last 
answered  that  it  had  become  '  the  settled  policy  of  the  Administration 
not  to  allow  the  publication  of  either  the  Federal  or  Confederate  reports  in 
its  possession.^  There  .was  no  resource  left  but  to  rely  upon  obtaining 
duplicates  of  these  reports  from  any  who  could  supply  them."  We 
appeal  to  surviving  officers  to  write  equivalent  narratives  of  their 
campaigns,  and  collect,  wherever  they  may  hear  of  their  existence, 
every  document  which  may  add  a  link  to  make  up  the  chain  of  events 
we  hope  truthfully  to  record,  and  to  send  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  Richmond. 

From  a  catalogue  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  books,  pamphlets 
and  accounts  published  from  the  Northern  press  by  authors,  editors, 
lecturers,  historians,  theologians  and  poets  is  almost  incredible,  all 
extolling  and  magnifying  the  stars  of  the  Northern  zone  in  their 
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transcendant  brilliance  and  glory,  and  these  have  been  scattered 
with  a  liberal  hand  broadcast  over  the  world ;  while  the  encomiums 
and  eulogies  bestowed  upon  our  sires  and  sons,  maidens  and  matrons, 
must  be  discovered  with  a  microscopic  eye.  When  the  Southern 
Historical  Society  shall  have  procured  the  necessary  material,  they 
will  not  be  content  until  they  find  the  talent  adequate  to  develoi^  the 
true  record  of  both  sides. 

We  invoke  the  Southern  people  to  lend  us  their  assistance.  Our 
object  is  to  do  them  justice,  and  to  remove  the  rubbish  cf  conceit 
and  error  that  has  been  thrown  around  to  obscure  and  eclipse  them. 
Let  them  use  the  language  cf  one  of  our  contributors,  late  a  colonel 
in  the  Confederate  States  artillery : — "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  con- 
tribute my  poor  abilities  to  the  laudable  work  undertaken  by  the 
Society.  Those  who  have  defended  the  cause  of  the  South  think  of 
it  with  sorrow,  but  not  with  shame.  It  is  well  that  their  posterity 
should  be  able  to  judge  from  authentic  records  what  just  claim  their 
defeated  sires  have  to  the  respect  of  the  world." 


BATTLE   OF   FREDERICKSBURG. 
Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Longstreet. 


Headquarters  First  Army  Corps,  A.  N.  V., ) 
A^car  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  20th,  1S62.        ) 

brigadier- General  R.  H.  Chilton, 

Assistant  Adjutant-  and  Inspector-General : 
General : — Upon  my  arrival  at  Fredericksburg  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, the  troops  of  this  command  were  assigned  to  positions  as 
follows,  viz  : — McLaws'  division  upon  the  heights  immediately  behind 
the  city  and  south  of  the  Telegraph  road  ;  Anderson's  division  on 
McLaws'  left,  and  occupying  the  heights  as  far  as  Taylor's  hill  on  the 
Rappahannock  ;  Pickett's  division  on  McLaws'  right,  and  extending 
to  the  rear  along  the  margin  of  the  wood  which  skirts  Deep  Run 
valley;  Hood's  division  near  Hamilton's  crossing  of  the  railroad; 
Ransom's  division  in  reserve  near  my  headquarters.  Our  batteries 
were  assigned  positions  along  the  heights  by  General  Pendleton, 
Colonel  Cabell,  Colonel  Alexander  and  Captain  Johnson  (Colonel 
Walton  being  absent  sick).  Pits  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
these  batteries  under  the  supervision  of  those  officers.  A  portion  of 
General  Pendleton's  reser\'e  artillery  was  assigned  to  the  heights  with 
Major-General  McLaws'  division.  Colonel  Walton's  (Washington 
Artiller)')  occupied  the  heights  at  Maiye's  hill,  and  a  portion  of 
Colonel  Alexander's  reserve  occupied  the  other  portion  of  Ander- 
son's front,  extending  to  the  Taylor  house  on  our  left.  The  brigade 
batteries  that  were  not  assigned  to  positions  on  the  heights  were  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  their  commands,  or  for  any  other 
service  that  might  be  required  of  them.  Our  picket-line  Avas  estab- 
lished along  the  river-bank,  extending  from  Bank's  ford  to  Talcott 
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battery,  the  most  important  portion  of  it  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Major-Gcneral  McLaws.  Upon  the  approach  of  General  Jackson's 
army,  Hood's  division  was  closed  in  with  upon  the  right  of  Pickett, 
and  put  in  position  upon  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  Deep 
Run  valley.  In  addition  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  position, 
ditches,  stone-fences  and  road-cuts  were  found  along  different  portions 
of  the  line,  and  parts  of  General  McLaws'  line  were  further  streng- 
thened by  rifle-trenches  and  abattis. 

The  enemy  held  quiet  possession  of  the  Stafford  heights  until  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  when  our  signal-guns  gave  notice 
of  his  approach.  The  troops  being  at  their  different  camp-grounds, 
were  formed  immediately  and  marched  to  their  positions  along  the 
line.  Ransom's  division  was  ordered  to  take  a  sheltered  position  in 
easy  supporting  distance  of  the  batteries  on  the  Marye  hill.  Before 
the  troops  got  to  their  positions,  McLaws'  pickets  (Barksdale's 
brigade)  engaged  the  enemy  at  the  river,  and  from  time  to  time 
drpve  back  different  working  parties  engaged  in  laying  the  bridges. 
The  enemy  was  compelled  eventually  to  abandon  his  plan  of  laying 
the  bridges,  and  began  to  throw  his  troops  across  the  river  in  boats 
under  cover  cf  the  fire  of  his  sharpshooters  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  pieces  of  artillery.  At  many  points  along  the  river-bank  our 
troops  could  get  no  protection  from  the  artillery  fire.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  at  the  mouth  of  Deep  Run,  where  the  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  completing  his  bridge  early  in  the  afternoon.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  he  succeeded  in  throwing  large  bodies  of  troops  across  at 
the  city  by  using  his  boats.  Barksdale,  however,  engaged  them 
fiercely  at  every  point,  and  with  remarkable  success.  Soon  after 
dark  General  McLaws  ordered  Barksdale's  brigade  to  retire.  The 
General  was  so  confident  of  his  position  that  a  second  order  was  sent 
him  before  he  would  yield  the  field.  His  brigade  was  then  relieved 
by  that  of  Brigadier-General  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  which  was  placed  by 
General  McLaws  along  the  Telegraph  road  in  front  of  Maiye's  house. 
(A  stone  fence  and  cut  along  this  road  gave  good  protection  against 
infantry.)  When  Cobb's  brigade  got  into  position,  Ransom's  division 
was  withdrawn  and  placed  in  reserve. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  finished  his  bridges  and  began  to  throw 
his  troojos  across.  His  movements  early  on  the  12th  seemed  to  be 
directly  against  our  right ;  but  when  the  fog  lifted,  columns  were 
seen  opposite  Fredericksburg,  the  head  of  them  then  crossing  at  the 
bridges  opposite  the  city.  Ransom's  division  was  moved  back  to  the 
Marye  hill.  Featherston's  brigade  of  Anderson's  division  (previously 
occupying  this  hill)  was  closed  in  upon  the  other  brigades  of  Ander- 
son. The  entire  day  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  throwing  his  forces 
across  the  river,  and  deploying  his  columns.  Our  batteries  were 
opened  upon  the  masses  of  infantry  whenever  they  were  in  certain 
range.  Our  fire  invariably  drew  that  of  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
heights,  and  they  generally  kept  up  the  fire  long  after  our  batteries 
had  ceased.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  rode  to  the  right  of 
my  position.  Hood's  division.  The  dense  fog  in  the  early  twilight 
concealed  the  enemy  from  view  ;  but  his  commands,  "  Forward,  guide 
centre,  march ! "   were  distinctly  heard   at  different  points  near  my 
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right.  From  the  direction  of  the  sound  and  the  position  of  his  troops 
the  day  before,  I  concluded  that  his  attack  would  be  upon  General 
Jackson,  at  some  point  beyond  my  right.  I  therefore  rode  back  to  a 
point  near  the  centre  of  my  forces,  giving  notice  to  General  Hood 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  General  Jackson  beyond  his  right ;  that 
he  should  watch  carefully  the  movements,  and  when  an  opportunity 
offered  he  should  move  forward  and  attack  the  enemy's  flank.  Sim- 
ilar instructions  were  given  to  General  Pickett,  with  orders  to  co- 
operate with  General  Hood.  The  attack  was  made  as  had  been 
anticipated.  It  did  not  appear  to  have  all  the  force  of  a  real  attack, 
however,  and  General  Hood  did  not  feel  authorised  to  make  more  than 
a  partial  advance.  When  he  did  move  out,  he  drove  the  enemy  back 
in  handsome  style. 

About  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  I  sent  orders  for  the  batteries  to  play 
upon  the  streets  and  bridges  beyond  the  city,  by  way  of  diversion  in 
favor  of  our  right.  The  batteries  had  hardly  opened  when  the 
enemy's  infantry  began  to  move  out  toward  my  line.  Our  pickets-  in 
front  of  the  Marye  house  were  soon  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  began 
to  deploy  his  forces  in  front  of  that  point.  Our  artillery  being  in 
position,  opened  fire  as  soon  as  the  masses  became  dense  enough  to 
warrant  it.  This  fire  was  very  destructive  and  demoralising  in  its 
effects,  and  frequently  made  gaps  in  the  enemy's  ranks  that  could  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  enemy  continued  his  advance 
and  made  his  attack  at  the  Marye  hill  in  handsome  style.  He  did 
not  meet  the  fire  of  our  infantr}',  however,  with  any  heart,  and  was 
therefore  readily  repulsed.  Another  effort  was  speedily  made,  but 
with  little  more  success.  The  attack  was  again  renewed,  and  again 
repulsed.  Other  forces  were  seen  preparing  for  another  attack,  when 
I  suggested  to  General  McLaws  the  propriety  of  refnforcing  his  ad- 
vanced line  with  a  brigade.  He  had  previously  reinforced  with  part 
of  Kershaw's  brigade  and  ordered  forward  the  balance.  About  this 
time  Brigadier-General  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and 
almost  simultaneously  Brigadier-General  J.  R.  Cook  was  severely 
wounded.  General  Kershaw  dashed  to  the  front  to  take  the  com- 
mand. General  Ransom,  on  the  Marj'e  hill,  was  charged  with  the 
immediate  care  of  the  point  attacked,  with  orders  to  send  forward 
additional  reinforcements  if  it  should  become  necessary,  and  to  use 
Featherston's  brigade  (Anderson's  division)  if  he  should  require  it. 
The  attack  upon  our  right  seemed  to  subside  about  two  o'clock,  when 
I  directed  Major-General  Pickett  to  send  me  two  of  his  brigades. 
One  (Kemper's)  was  sent  to  General  Ransom,  to  be  placed  in  some 
secure  position,  to  be  ready  in  case  it  should  be  wanted.  The  other 
(Jenkins')  was  ordered  to  General  McLaws,  to  replace  that  of  Ker- 
shaw in  his  line. 

The  enemy  soon  completed  his  arrangements  for  a  renewed  attack, 
and  moved  forward  with  much  determination.  He  met  with  no  better 
success  than  he  had  on  the  previous  occasions.  These  efforts  were 
repeated  and  continued  from  time  to  time  till  after  night,  when  he  left 
the  field  literally  strewn  with  his  dead  and  wounded.  Colonel  Wal- 
ton's ammunition  was  exhausted  about  sunset,  and  his  batteries  were 
relieved  by  Colonel  Alexander's.     Orders  were  given  for  fresh  sup- 
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plies  of  ammunition,  and  for  everything  to  be  prepared  for  a  renewal 
of  the  battle  at  daylight. 

On  the  14th  there  was  little  firing  between  the  sharpshooters.  The 
enemy  screening  his  forces  under  a  slight  descent  in  the  ground,  held 
a  position  about  four  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us.  In  the  afternoon 
I  sent  Captain  Latrobe,  of  my  staff,  to  the  left  to  place  artillery  in 
position  to  play  along  the  enemy's  line,  with  instructions  to  Colonel 
Alexander  to  use  such  artillery  there  as  he  might  think  proper.  The 
point  was  selected  and  the  pits  made  by  light  the  following  morning. 
General  Ransom  was  also  ordered  to  strengthen  his  position  on  the 
Marye  hill  by  rifle-trenches.  Similar  instructions  were  sent  along  the 
entire  line.  These  preparations  were  made  to  meet  the  grand  attack 
of  the  enemy,  confidently  expected  on  IVIonday  morning.  As  the  attack 
was  not  made,  the  artillery  and  General  Ransom's  sharpshooters 
opened  upon  the  enemy  and  drove  him  back  to  cover  in  the  city. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  crossed  the  river.  His  retreat  was  not 
discovered  till  he  had  crossed  the  river  and  cut  his  bridges  at  this 
end.  Our  sharpshooters  were  moved  forward  and  our  old  positions 
resumed. 

Four  hundred  prisoners,  fifty-five  hundred  stand  of  small-arms,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rounds  of  small-arm  ammunition  were  cap- 
tured. Our  loss  for  the  number  engaged  was  quite  heavy.  Brigadier- 
General  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
of  the  13th.  He  defended  his  position  with  great  gallantry  and  ability. 
In  him  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  promising  officers  and  statesmen. 
A  tabular  statement  and  lists  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing  ac- 
company this  report. 

Much  credit  is  due  Major-General  McLaws  for  his  untiring  zeal 
and  ability  in  preparing  his  troops  and  his  position  for  a  successful 
resistance,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  handled  his  troops  after  the 
attack.  I  would  also  mention,  as  particularly  distinguished  in  the 
engagement  of  the  13th,  Brigadier-Generals  Ransom,  Kershaw  and 
Cooke,  (severely  wounded),  and  Colonel  McMillan,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  Cobb's  brigade,  and  Colonel  Walton  (Washington 
Artillery),  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  (reserve  artillery).  Brig- 
adier-General Barksdale,  with  his  brigade,  held  the  enemy's  entire 
army  at  the  river-bank  for  sixteen  hours,  giving  us  abundance  of  time 
to  complete  our  arrangements  for  battle.  A  more  gallant  and  worthy- 
service  is  rarely  accomplished  by  so  small  a  force.  I  refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  these  officers  for  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  engagements. 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  gallant  officers 
and  men  mentioned  in  their  reports. 

Major-Generals  Anderson,  Pickett  and  Hood,  with  their  gallant 
divisions,  were  deprived  of  their  opportunity  by  the  unexpected  and 
hasty  retreat  of  the  enemy.  A  portion  of  General  Anderson's  com- 
mand was  engaged  in  defending  the  passage  of  the  river ;  a  portion 
of  General  Hood's  in  driving  back  the  attack  against  our  right,  and  a 
portion  of  Pickett's  did  important  service  near  the  Marye  hill.  I  refer 
you  to  their  reports  for  particular  accounts. 

Major  Garnett  held  three  batteries  in  reserve,  in  the  valley  between 
the  positions  of  Generals  Pickett  and  Plood,  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed not  to  have  the  opportunity  to  use  them. 
32 
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My  staff-officers,  Major  Sorrell,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning,  Major 
Fairfax,  Captain  Latrobe,  Captain  Goree,  and  Lieutenant  Blackwell, 
gave  me  their  usual  intelligent,  willing  aid.  Major  Plaskell,  Captain 
Young,  and  Captain  Rodgers  volunteered  their  assistance  and  rendered 
important  service. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Surgeon  Cullen,  Chief  Surgeon  ;  Major 
Mitchell,  Chief  Quartermaster ;  Major  Moses,  Chief  of  the  Subsistence 
Department,  and  Captain  Manning,  Signal-officer,  for  valuable  services 
in  their  respective  departments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Longstreet, 
Lieutenant- General  Commanding. 


List  of  casualties  in  the  First  Army  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia,  in 
the  battles  before  Fredericksburg,  December  1862. 


Division. 

Brigade. 

Regiment. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Perry's 

5th  Florida 

I 

I 

" 

oth  Florida 

1 

37 

44 

'< 

Donaldsonville  Artillery 

I 

5 

6 

Featherston's 

19th  Mississippi 

6 

6 

oS 

" 

1 6th  Mississippi 

13 

13 

Pi 

" 

2d  Mississippi  Battalion 

I 

3 

4 

i< 

1 2th  Mississippi 

5 

II 

Three  Batteries 

6 

6 

Q 
2; 

< 

Wright's 

3d  Georgia 

I 

I 

II 

2d  Georgia  Battalion 

I 

I 

Wilcox's 

nth  Alabama 

3 

5 

8 

Mahone's 

6th  Virginia 

1 

I 

" 

41st  Virginia 

2 

4 

6 

" 

6ist  Virginia 

I 

I 

16 

87 

103 

Kemper's 

1st  Virginia 

9 

9 

OT 

" 

31st  Virginia 

5 

5 

H 

" 

7th  Virginia 

4 

4 

S 

" 

nth  Virginia 

13 

13 

\i. 

" 

24th  Virginia 

7 

7 

Jenkins' 

P.  S.  S. 

4 

4 

C^ 

" 

6th  South  Carolina 

I 

I 

" 

2d  South  Carolina 

3 

3 

46 

40 

Cook's 

15th  North  Carolina 

103 

103 

, 

t< 

27th  North  Carolina 

2 

13 

15 

0 

« 

46th  North  Carolina 

S^ 

5^^ 

(( 

48th  North  Carolina 

17 

i6i 

178 

g 

Ransom's 

24th  North  Carolina 

4 

24 

28 

1; 

<< 

25th  North  Carolina 

13 

75 

88 

u* 

<4 

35th  North  Carolina 

9 

20 

29 

" 

49th  North  Carolina 

9 

9 

45. 

463 

50S 
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List  of  casualties  in  the  First  Army  Corps,  Army  Northern  Virginia^  in 
the  battles  before  Fredericksburg^  December  1862  — continued. 


Division. 

Brigade. 

Regiment. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Toial. 

Law's 

6th  North  Carolina 

5 

20 

25 

«' 

44th  Alabama 

I 

r 

" 

4th  Alabama 

3 

16 

19 

" 

54th  North  Carolina 

6 

40 

46 

" 

57th  North  Carolina 

32 

192 

224: 

"q 

Toombs' 

17th  Georgia 

I 

3^ 

0 

" 

15th  Georgia 

1 

7 

K 

<( 

20th  Georgia 

2 

2 

Robertson's 

4th  Texas 

I 

I 

" 

5th  Texas 

I 

1 

Anderson's 

7th  Georgia 

(< 

8th  Georgia 

I 

2 

3 

i< 

9th  Georgia 

I 

I 

49 

294 

341 

Cobb's 

Phillips'  Legion 

13 

i 

f. 

It 

1 6th  Georgia 

4 

(( 

1 8th  Georgia 

30 

30 

♦i 

Staff 

3 

1 

, 

Barksdale's 

13th  Mississippi 

33 

% 

in 

< 

i( 

i8th  Mississippi 

18 

2ist  Mississippi 

II 

II 

>A 

i< 

17th  Mississippi 

13 

13 

^ 

Kershaw's 

8th  South  Carolina 

7 

7 

" 

2d  South  Carolina 

40 

40 

« 

3d  South  Carolina 

"9 

119 

" 

4th  South  Carolina 

35 

35 

(( 

15th  South  Carolina 

47 

47 

<( 

James'  Battery 

I 

I 

17 

464 

481 

Washington  Artillery 

'    3 

22 

'\ 

< 

W.  H.F.Lee's 

15th  Virginia  Cavalry 

6 

h 

" 

9th  Virginia  Cavalry 

I 

I 

W 

Henry's  Artillery 

6 

6 

3 

35 

33 

48 
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GENERAL   LONGSTREET'S    REPORT   OF   THE 
PENNSYLVANIA   CAMPAIGN. 


Headquarters  First  Army  Corps,  Dep't  No.  Va.,  ) 
Near  Culpeper  C.  H.,  July  2-jth,  1863.  \ 

Colonel : —  In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Commanding  General, 
my  command  marched  from  Fredericksburg  on  the  3d  of  June  for 
Culpeper  C.  H.  On  the  15th  it  moved  from  Culpeper  C.  H.  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  on  the  igth  McLavvs'  division 
was  posted  in  Ashby's  GajD,  Hood's  at  Snicker's  Gap,  and  Pickett's 
supporting  Hood's  and  guarding  points  between  the  two  gaps. 

On  June  20th  I  received  a  dispatch  from  general  headquarters, 
directing  that  I  should  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  Potomac,  with  a  view  to  crossing,  &c.  As  I  was 
ready,  and  had  been  expecting  an  order  to  execute  such  purpose,  I 
supposed  the  intimation  meant  other  preparation  ;  and  knowing  of 
nothing  else  that  I  could  do  to  render  my  preparations  complete,  I 
supposed  that  it  was  desirable  that  I  should  cross  the  Shenandoah. 
I  therefore  passed  the  river,  occupied  the  banks  at  the  ferries  opposite 
the  gaps,  and  a  road  at  an  intermediate  ford  which  was  practicable 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  On  the  following  day  the  enemy  advanced 
his  cavalry  in  full  force  against  General  Stuart,  and  drove  him  into 
and  nearly  through  Ashby's  Gap.  I  succeeded  in  passing  part  of 
McLaws'  division  across  the  river  in  time  to  occupy  the  gap  before 
night,  and  upon  advancing  a  line  of  sharpshooters,  the  next  morning 
at  daylight  the  enemy  retired.  I  believe  that  he  engaged  the  sharp- 
shooters lightly.  General  Stuart  re-established  his  cavalry,  and 
McLaws'  division  was  withdrawn  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Shenandoah 
before  night. 

On  the  23d  I  received  orders  to  march,  via  Berryville,  Martinsburg, 
and  Williamsport,  into  Maryland.  The  command  moved  at  early 
dawn  the  following  day.  ist,  Pickett's  division ;  2d,  the  reserve 
artillery  battalions ;  3d,  Hood's  division ,  4th,  McLaws'  division. 
Pickett's  division  and  the  battalions  of  reserve  artillery  crossed  the 
Potomac  on  the  25th,  Hood's  and  McLaws'  divisions  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

The  command  reached  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on  the  27th,  and  a  halt 
of  two  days  was  made  for  regt.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  one  of  my 
scouts  came  in  with' information  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  Po- 
tomac, and  was  probably  in  pursuit  of  us.  The  scout  was  sent  to 
general  headquarters  with  the  suggestion  that  our  army  concentrate 
east  of  the  mountains  and  bear  down  to  meet  the  enemy. 

I  received  orders  on  the  following  day  to  move  part  of  my  com- 
mand and  to  encamp  it  at  Greenwood.  The  command,  except  Pickett's 
division  —  which  was  left  to  guard  our  rear  at  Chambersburg  —  moved 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  and  the  two  divisions  and  battalions  of 
reserve  artillery  got  into  camp  at  Greenwood  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  General  Hood  was  ordered  to  put  a  brigade  and  a  battery 
on  picket  at  New  Guilford,  on  the  road  leading  to  Emmetsburg.     On 
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the  next  day  the  troops  set  out  for  Gettysburg,  except  Pickett's  division, 
not  yet  relieved  from  duty  at  Chambersburg,  and  Law's  brigade,  left 
on  picket  at  New  Guilford. 

Our  march  was  greatly  delayed  on  this  day  by  Johnston's  division, 
of  the  6th  corps,  which  came  into  the  road  from  Shippensburg,  and 
the  long  wagon-trains  that  followed  him.  McLaws'  division,  however, 
reached  Marsh  Creek,  four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  a  little  after  dark, 
and  Hood's  division  got  within  nearly  the  same  distance  cf  the  town 
about  12  o'clock  at  night.  Law's  brigade  was  ordered  forward  to  his 
division  during  the  day,  and  joined  about  noon  on  the  2d. 

Previous  to  his  joining,  I  received  instructions  from  the  Command- 
ing General  to  move,  \\'ith  the  portion  of  my  command  that  was  up, 
around  to  gain  the  Emmetsburg  road  on  the  enemy's  left.  The  enemy 
having  been  driven  back  by  the  corps  of  Lieutenant-Generals  Ewell 
and  A.  P.  Hill  the  day  previous,  had  taken  a  strong  position,  extend- 
ing from  the  hill  at  the  cemetery  along  the  Emmetsburg  road.  Fear- 
ing that  my  force  was  too  weak  to  venture  to  make  an  attack,  I  de- 
layed until  General  Law's  brigade  joined  its  division.  As  soon  after 
his  arrival  as  we  could  make  our  preparations,  the  movement  was 
begun.  Engineers,  sent  out  by  the  Commanding  General  and  myself, 
guided  us  by  a  road  which  would  have  completely  disclosed  the  move. 
Some  delay  ensued  in  seeking  a  more  concealed  route.  McLaws' 
division  got  into  position  opposite  the  enemy's  left  about  four  o'clock 
p.  M.  Hood's  division  was  moved  on  further  to  our  right  and  got  into 
position,  partially  enveloping  the  enemy's  left. 

The  enemy's  first  position  along  the  Emmetsburg  road  was  but 
little  better  in  point  of  strength  than  the  first  position  taken  by  these 
two  divisions.  Our  batteries  were  opened  upon  this  position ;  and 
Hood's  division  pressing  upon  his  left  and  McLaws'  upon  his  front, 
he  was  soon  dislodged  and  driven  back  upon  a  commanding  hill, 
which  is  so  precipitous  and  rough  as  to  render  it  difiicult  cf  ascent. 
Numerous  stone-fences  about  its  base  added  greatly  to  its  strength. 
The  enemy  taking  shelter  behind  these,  held  them,  one  after  another, 
with  great  pertinacity.  Pie  was  driven  from  point  to  point,  however, 
until  nearly  night,  when  a  strong  force  met  the  brigades  of  Major- 
General  Anderson's  division,  which  were  co-operating  upon  my  loft, 
drove  one  of  them  back,  and  checking  the  support  of  the  other,  caused 
my  left  to  be  somewhat  exposed  and  outflanked.  Wofford's  brigade, 
of  McLaws'  division,  was  driven  back  at  the  same  time.  I  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  push  further  until  my  other  troops  came  up. 

General  Plood  received  a  severe  wound  soon  after  getting  under 
fire,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field.  This  misfortune  occasioned 
some  delay  in  our  operations.  Brigadier-General  G.  T.  Anderson,  of 
his  division,  was  also  severely  wounded  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field. 
In  the  same  attack  General  McLaws  lost  two  of  his  Brigadiers  —  Gen- 
eral Barksdalc,  mortally  wounded,  and  General  Semmes,  severely 
wounded  and  since  dead  of  his  wounds.  The  command  was  finally  so 
disposed  as  to  hold  the  ground  gained  on  the  right,  with  my  left  with- 
drawn to  the  first  position  of  the  enemy,  resting  at  the  peach-orchard. 
During  the  combat  of  this  day  four  pieces  cf  artillery  were  captured 
and  secured  by  the  command,  and  two  regimental  standards. 
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On  the  following  morning  our  arrangements  were  made  for  renew- 
ing the  attack  by  my  right,  with  a  view  to  pass  around  the  hill  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  on  his  left,  and  to  gain  it  by  flank  and  reverse 
attack.  This  would  have  been  a  slow  process  probably,  but,  I  think, 
not  very  difficult.  A  few  moments  after  my  orders  for  the  execution 
of  this  plan  were  given,  the  Commanding  General  joined  me  and 
ordered  a  column  of  attack  to  be  formed  of  Pickett's,  Heth's  and  part 
of  Pender's  divisions  ;  the  assault  to  be  made  directly  at  the  enemy's 
main  position,  the  cemetery  hill.  The  distance  to  be  passed  over, 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and  in  plain  view,  seemed  too 
great  to  insure  great  results,  particularly  as  two-thirds  of  the  troops  to 
be  engaged  in  the  assault  had  been  in  a  severe  battle  two  days  previ- 
ous, Pickett's  division  alone  being  fresh.  Orders  were  given  to  Major- 
General  Pickett  to  form  his  line  under  the  best  cover  he  could  get 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  so  that  the  centre  of  the  assaulting 
column  would  arrive  at  the  salient  of  the  enemy's  position,  General 
Pickett's  line  to  be  the  guide,  and  to  attack  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
defences  ;  and  General  Pettigrew,  in  command  of  Heth's  division, 
moving  on  the  same  line  as  General  Pickett,  was  to  assault  the  salient 
at  the  same  moment.  Pickett's  division  was  arranged  two  brigades 
in  the  front  line,  supported  by  his  third  brigade,  and  Wilcox's  brigade 
was  ordered  to  move  in  rear  of  his  right  flank  to  protect  it  from  any 
force  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  move  against  it. 

Heth's  division,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Pettigrew, 
was  arranged  in  two  lines,  and  these  supported  by  part  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Pender's  division,  under  Major-General  Trimble.  All  of  the  bat- 
teries of  the  ist  and  3d  corps  and  some  of  those  of  the  2d  were  put  into 
the  best  positions  for  effective  fire  upon  the  point  of  attack  and  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  enemy's  left.  Colonel  Walton,  chief  of  artillery 
ist  corps,  and  Colonel  Alexander,  had  posted  our  batteries,  and  agreed 
with  the  artillery  officers  of  the  other  corps  upon  the  signal  for  the 
batteries  to  open.  About  two  o'clock  p.  M.  General  Pickett,  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the  lines  behind  our  batteries, 
reported  that  the  troops  were  in  order  and  on  the  most  sheltered 
ground.  Colonel  Walton  was  ordered  to  open  the  batteries,  the  sig- 
nal-guns were  fired,  and  the  batteries  opened  very  handsomely  and 
apparently  with  effective  fire.  The  guns  on  the  hill  at  the  enemy's 
left  were  soon  silenced.  Those  at  the  cemetery  hill  combatted  us, 
however,  very  obstinately.  Many  of  them  were  driven  off,  but  fresh 
ones  were  brought  up  to  replace  them.  Colonel  Alexander  was 
ordered  to  a  point  where  he  could  best  observe  the  effect  of  our  fire 
and  give  notice  of  the  most  opportune  moment  for  our  attack.  Some 
time  after  our  batteries  opened  fire  I  rode  to  Major  Bearing's 
batteries.  It  appeared  that  the  enemy  put  in  fresh  batteries  about  as 
rapidly  as  others  Vv'ere  driven  off.  I  concluded  therefore  that  we  must 
attack  very  soon  if  we  hoped  to  accomplish  anything  before  night.  I 
gave  orders  for  the  batteries  to  refill  their  ammunition-chests  and  to 
be  prepared  to  follow  up  the  advance  of  the  infantry.  Upon  riding 
over  to  Colonel  Alexander's  position,  I  found  that  he  had  advised 
General  Pickett  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  attack,  and  I  gave 
the  order  to  General  Pickett  to  advance  to  the  assault.  I  found  then 
that  our  supply  of  ammunition  was  so  short  that  the  batteries  could 
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not  re-open.  The  order  for  this  attack,  which  I  could  not  favor  under 
better  auspices,  would  have  been  revoked  had  I  felt  that  I  had  that 
privilege. 

The  advance  was  made  in  very  handsome  style,  all  the  troops  keep- 
ing their  lines  accurately  and  taking  the  fire  of  the  batteries  with  great 
coolness  and  determination.  About  half-way  between  our  position 
and  that  of  the  enemy,  a  ravine  partially  sheltered  our  troops  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  and  a  short  halt  was  then  made  for  rest.  The  ad- 
vance was  resumed  after  a  moment's  pause,  all  still  in  good  order. 
The  enemy's  batteries  soon  opened  upon  our  lines  with  canister,  and 
the  left  seemed  to  stagger  under  it,  but  the  advance  was  resumed  and 
with  some  degree  of  steadiness.  Pickett's  troops  did  not  appear  to 
be  checked  by  the  batteries,  and  only  halted  to  deliver  a  fire  when 
close  under  musket-range.  Major-General  Anderson's  division  was 
ordered  forward  to  support  and  assist  the  wavering  columns  of  Petti- 
grew  and  Trimble.  Pickett's  troops,  after  delivering  fire,  advanced 
to  the  charge  and  entered  the  enemy's  lines,  capturing  some  of  his 
batteries  and  gained  his  works.  About  the  same  moment,  the  troops 
that  had  before  hesitated  broke  their  ranks  and  fell  back  in  great  dis- 
order, many  more  falling  under  the  enemy's  fire  in  retreating  than 
whilst  they  were  attacking.  This  gave  the  enemy  time  to  throw  his 
entire  force  upon  Pickett,  with  a  strong  prospect  of  being  able  to  break 
up  his  lines  or  destroy  him  before  Anderson's  division  could  reach 
him,  which  would  in  its  turn  have  greatly  exposed  Anderson.  He 
was  therefore  ordered  to  halt.  In  a  few  moments  the  enemy,  march- 
ing against  both  flanks  and  the  front  of  Pickett's  division,  overpowered  it 
and  drove  it  back,  capturing  about  half  of  those  of  it  who  were  not  killed 
or  wounded.  General  Wright,  of  Anderson's  division,  was  ordered,  with 
all  of  his  ofiicers,  to  rally  and  collect  the  scattered  troops  behind  An- 
derson's division,  and  many  cf  my  staff-officers  were  sent  to  assist  in 
the  same  service.  Expecting  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  I  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre  and  superintend  the  operations  of  our  batteries.  The 
enemy  threw  forward  forces  at  different  times  and  from  different 
points,  but  they  were  only  feelers  and  retired  as  soon  as  our  batteries 
opened  upon  them.  These  little  advances  and  checks  were  kept  up 
till  night,  when  the  enemy  retired  to  his  stronghold,  and  my  line  was 
withdrav/n  to  the  Gettysburg  road  on  the  right,  the  left  uniting  with 
Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill's  right. 

After  night  I  received  orders  to  make  all  the  needful  arrangements 
for  our  retreat.  The  orders  for  preparation  were  given,  and  the  work 
was  begun  before  daylight  on  the  4th.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  the 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  our  line,  and  my  command  took  up 
the  line  of  march,  following  the  corps  of  Lieut.-General  A.  P.  Plill. 
Our  march  was  much  impeded  by  heavy  rains  and  excessively  bad 
roads.  AVe  succeeded,  however,  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain 
early  in  the  night  of  the  5th.  On  the  6th  my  command,  passing  to 
the  front,  marched  for  Hagerstown.  As  our  exhausted  men  and 
animals  were  not  in  condition  for  rapid  movements,  I  thought  myself 
fortunate  when  I  found  that  I  could  reach  Hagerstown  in  time  to 
relieve  our  trains  at  Williamsport,  then  seriously  threatened. 

Reaching  Hagerstown  about  five  o'clock  p.  M.,  our  column  moved 
down  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike  and  encamped  about  two  miles  from 
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Hagerstown.  The  next  day  the  command  was  put  in  camp  on  the 
best  ground  that  could  be  found,  and  remained  quiet  until  the  loth, 
when  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  advancing  to  meet  us.  It  was 
supposed  at  first  to  be  a  cavalry  force  only,  but  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  move  some  of  the  infantry  down  on  the  Antietam  at  Funkstown. 
After  reaching  the  Antietam,  General  Stuart  asked  for  infantry  sup- 
ports for  his  batteries;  and  two  brigades,  Semmes',  under  Colonel 
Bryan,  and  Anderson's,  under  Colonel  White,  were  sent  across  as  he 
desired.  For  the  report  of  theii*  services  I  refer  to  the  report  of 
Major-Gencral  Stuart  and  the  brigade  commanders. 

A  line  of  battle  was  selected,  extending  from  a  point  on  the  Potomac 
near  Downsville  to  the  Hagerstown  and  Williamsport  turnpike,  my 
command  on  the  right.  The  troops  were  put  to  work,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  our  line  was  comfortably  entrenched.  A  few  of  the  enemy's 
sharpshooters  came  up  on  the  Boonsboro'  road  and  to  within  long 
range  of  our  picket-line  on  the  12th.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  a  light  skirmish  was  brought  on  by  an  advance  of  a  line  of  sharp- 
shooters at  the  St.  James  College. 

That  night  our  bridge  was  completed,  and  the  day  after  I  received 
orders  to  recross  the  Potomac  after  night.  My  trains  were  sent  over 
before  night,  and  the  caissons  of  the  batteries  were  started  back  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  troops  marched  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  my  command  leading.  Flaving  but  a  single  road  to  travel 
upon,  our  trains  soon  came  to  a  halt.  I  rode  on  to  the  bridge  to 
hasten  the  movements  as  much  as  possible,  and  sent  my  staff-officers 
to  different  points  along  the  line  to  keep  everything  in  motion. 
Details  were  made  to  keep  up  fires  to  light  the  road  at  the  worst 
points,  and  Captain  Manning  with  his  signal-torches  lighted  us  across 
the  bridge. 

The  natural  difficulties  in  making  such  movements  were  increased 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  heavy  rain-storm  flooding  the  road 
with  mud  and  water,  and  finally  by  one  of  our  wagons,  loaded  with 
wounded,  running  off  the  bridge,  breaking  it  down  and  throwing  our 
wounded  headlong  into  the  river.  We  were  so  fortunate,  however, 
as  to  rescue  them  in  a  few  moments  ;  they  were  made  somewhat 
comfortable  in  other  vehicles  and  sent  forward.  Major  Clarke  and 
Captains  Douglass  and  Johnston  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  work  of  repairing  the  bridge,  and  in  two 
hours  our  line  was  again  in  motion.  When  the  accident  occurred  at 
the  bridge,  I  sent  back  orders  for  one  of  my  divisions  to  occupy  the 
redoubts  that  had  been  thrown  up  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  also 
directed  Colonel  Alexander  to  place  his  batteries  in  position  on  the 
same  line.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  repaired  I  rode  back  to  this 
line,  but  finding  that  the  enemy  was  not  pursuing,  the  troops  were 
again  put  in  motion.  The  rear  of  my  column  passed  the  bridge  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  camped  for  the  night  at  Flanesville. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  at  Bunker's  Flill,  I  received  orders  to  march 
with  my  command  for  Millwood,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Ash- 
by's  Gap,  Avith  a  view  to  covering  our  future  movements.  V.'e  marched 
early  on  the  next  day,  part  of  the  command  reaching  Millwood  at 
night.  The  Shenandoah  was  found  to  be  past  fording,  however,  and 
the  enemy  had  driven  our  cavalry  from  the  Gap,  and  were  in  posses- 
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sion  down  to  the  river-bank.  I  reported  this  to  the  Commanding 
General,  and  continued  my  march  on  the  following  day  for  Manassas 
and  Chester  Gaps.  Arriving  at  the  Shenandoah  at  Front  Royal,  it 
was  found  to  be  past  fording,  and  the  work  of  laying  our  bridges  was 
hardly  begun.  Brigadier-General  Corse,  who  had  been  hurried  for- 
ward with  his  brigades  to  secure  the  Gaps,  succeeded  in  passing  the 
stream  with  his  men  and  several  batteries.  Detaching  a  regiment  to 
Manassas  Gap,  he  marched  his  main  force  into  Chester  Gap,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  it  some  few  moments  before  the  enemy 
appeared.  The  enemy  was  in  possession  of  Manassas  Gap,  but 
Colonel  Herbert  of  the  17th  Virginia  regiment  secured  with  his  regi- 
ment a  strong  position,  from  which  he  held  the  enemy  in  check. 

The  rest  of  Pickett's  division  was  hurried  over  by  crossing  the  am- 
munition and  arms  in  a  flat-boat,  the  men  wading.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  to  Colonel  Herbert,  when  he  drove  back  the  enemy  and 
secured  as  much  of  the  Gap  as  was  desirable.  Reinforcements  were 
also  sent  to  General  Corse,  who  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  and  was  threatened  by  a  strong  cavalry  force.  The  cavalry 
withdrew  about  the  time  the  reinforcements  reached  him.  The  bridges 
were  completed  about  12  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  passage  by  of  our 
trains  commenced. 

The  next  day  the  enemy  appeared  in  stronger  force  in  Manassas 
Gap,  but  I  had  posted  Hood's  division  there,  under  Brigadier-General 
E.  M.  Law,  and  he  gave  us  but  little  trouble.  He  also  reappeared  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  Chester  Gap.  As  soon  as  our  men  finished 
cooking  their  rations.  General  Wofford's  brigade,  of  McLaws' division, 
was  ordered  to  disperse  the  cavaliy  that  was  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  endeavor  to  capture  his  artillery.  General  Pickett  was 
ordered  to  send  a  force  down  the  mountain  by  a  different  route  to  get 
in  rear  of  and  intercept  the  cavalry.  After  a  light  skirmish  with  General 
Wofford,  the  enemy  made  a  hasty  retreat.  Our  march  was  continued, 
arriving  at  Culpeper  Court-House  at  noon  on  the  24th  instant. 

General  Bennig's  brigade,  which  had  been  left  on  picket  at  Gaines' 
Cross-Roads  "with  the  4th  and  15th  regiments  Alabama  volunteers,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy's  cavalry  whilst  on  the  march,  each  having  a 
smart  skirmish. 

I  desire  to  mention  the  following  named  ofificers  as  among  those 
most  distinguished  for  the  exhibition  of  great  gallantry  and  skill,  viz : 
Major-Generals  Pickett,  Hood,  and  Trimble  (the  two  latter  severely 
wounded),  Brigadier-Generals  Armisted,  severely  wounded,  Kemper, 
very  severely  wounded,  Semmes,  severely  wounded  and  since  dead  of 
his  wounds,  Pettigrew  (slightly  wounded),  Kershaw,  Law,  and  G.  T. 
Anderson,  the  last  severely  wounded.  Brigadier-General  Wm.  Barksdale 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  while 
bravely  leading  his  brigade  in  the  assault.  Brigadier-General  P,  B. 
Garnett  was  killed  whilst  gallantly  leading  his  brigade  in  the  assault 
upon  the  enemy's  position  upon  the  cemetery  hill.  Colonel  Walton, 
chief  of  artillery,  and  Colonel  Alexander,  Major  Bearing,  Major  Hu- 
ger.  Major  Eshleman,  and  Captain  Miller,  of  the  corps  of  artillery,  were 
noted  for  the  courage,  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they  discharged 
their  duties. 
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The  troops  all  exhibited  great  determination  and  courage  on  the 
battle-field,  which,  together  with  the  fortitude  and  endurance  subse- 
quently shown  by  them  under  circumstances  of  great  trial,  justly  en- 
titles them  to  our  hearty  thanks  and  highest  praise. 

Major-General  Pickett's  division  merits  especial  credit  for  the  de- 
termined manner  in  which  it  assaulted  the  enemy's  strong  position 
upon  the  cemetery  hill. 

For  valuable  and  meritorious  services  on  the  field,  I  desire  to  express 
my  renewed  obligations  to  the  officers  of  my  staff,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sorrel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Manning,  Majors  Fairfax,  Latrobe,  Clarke, 
and  Walton,  and  Captains  Goree,  Reily  and  Rogers.  Major  Mitchell, 
chief  quartermaster,  Major  Moses,  chief  commissary  of  subsistence, 
Surgeon  Cullen,  medical  director,  Surgeons  Barksdale  and  Maury,  and 
Captain  Manning,  cignal-ofirtcer,  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive departments  v.-ith  zeal  and  ability. 

Statements  of  the  casualties  of  the  campaign,  embracing  the  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  have  been  already  forwarded. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Colonel, 

Very  respectfully  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  Longstreet, 

Lieutenant-  General  Commanding. 

Tabular  statement  of  the  casualties  of  the  First  Corps,  Army  No.  Va.,  in 
the  engagements  of  the  id  and  Z^  of  jFuly,  1863,  near  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Command. 

Killed. 

Wo'ded. 

Missing. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Otlicer- 
.ind  I-..  M. 

Officers 
aiHl  E   M. 

Officers 
and  v..  M 

Officers 
and  E    M 

McLaws'  Division. 
Kershaw's  Brigade. 
Semmcs'           " 
Barksdale's      " 
'Wofford's 

115 

55 
105 

30 

483 
284 

550 
192 

32 

91 

92 

112 

630 
430 
747 
334 

Total 

305 

1509 

327 

2I4I 

Picketfs  Division. 
Garnett's  Brigade.... 
Armistead's  " 
Kemper's       " 

78 
88 

53 

460 

356 

1 140 

539 

643 

317 

1499 

941 

II9I 

731 
2863 

Only  tliose  are  reported 
"killed  and  wounded"  who 
are  known  to  be  so.  Many 
of  the  missing  are  supposed 
to  be  killed  or  wounded. 

Total 

224 

Hood''s  Division. 
Robertson's  Brig.... 
Law's                "    .... 
Anderson's       "    .... 
Benning's         "    .... 
Anderson's       "    .... 

84 

74 

105 

76 

25 

393 
276 
512 
299 
102 

120 
146 

54 
122 

597 

496 
671 

497 
127 

[•86j. 
Fankstown,  Md.,  Jiily  lotb, 

Total 

364 

1502 

442 

2388 

Total  Infantry. 

893 

4231 

226S 

7392 

Walton's  Bat'n  Art. 
Alexander's  "       " 
Cabell's        "       «' 
Bearing  s      "       " 
Henry's         "       " 

3 

19 
8 
8 
2 

40 
112 
29 
17 
24 

5 

48 
131 

37 
25 

267 

Including  ij  wounded  at 
W  iiliamsport,  Md  ,  July  6th, 

1863. 

Total  Artillery 

40 

222 

5 

Grand  Total..... 

933 

1     4453 

1     2273 

7659 
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REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  D.  R.  JONES,  OF  SECOND 

BATTLE   OF   MANASSAS    AND   OPERATIONS   IN 

MARYLAND. 


Richmond,  Va.,  December  8,  1S62. 
Major  G.  M.  Sorrel,  A.  A.  G.,  Longstreef  s  Corps : 

Major: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  reports  of  the 
movements  of  my  division,  and  cf  the  part  it  performed  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Serious 
illness  and  absence  from  the  field  have  delayed  its  appearance  till 
now. 

On  the  15th  cf  August  last,  the  division  I  commanded  reached 
Gordonsville  by  rail,  and  camped  near  that  place.  Marching  thence, 
and  crossing  Rapidan  river  on  the  iSth,  on  the  23d,  under  order  from 
General  Longstrcet,  I  advanced  Drayton's  brigade  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Eeverly  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock  river,  in  support  cf  the 
Washington  artillery,  sending  Anderson's  brigade  to  the  right,  in  direc- 
tion of  railroad  bridge,  wiUi  orders  to  report  to  General  Evans,  sup- 
porting artillery  in  that  direction. 

Fire  was  to  be  opened  on  the  enemy's  batteries  simultaneously. 
Anderson's  brigade,  being  under  command  of  General  Evans,  will 
figure  in  this  report.  Drayton's  brigade,  supported  by  Toombs'  bri- 
gade, commanded  by  Colonel  Benning,  of  seventeenth  Georgia,  took 
no  part  in  the  action  which  ensued,  the  river  not  being  fordable  in 
their  front,  and  suffered  but  few  casualties. 

On  the  25th  I  took  position  in  front  of  Waterloo  bridge,  sending 
forward  a  regiment  of  sharpshooters  from  Drayton's  brigade,  which, 
engaging  the  enemy  across  the  river,  suffered  some  slight  loss.  Cross- 
ing th.  Rappahannock  river,  I  reached  Thoroughfare  Gap  on  the  28th, 
and,  under  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  sent  forward  the  ninth 
Georgia  regiment,  Anderson's  brigade,  in  the  Gap,  following  it  with 
my  whole  division,  which  I  disposed  cf  by  placing  Anderson's  brigade 
on  the  hill  to  the  left,  with  Drayton's  brigade  and  two  regiments  of 
Toombs'  brigade  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  holding  the  other  two  regi- 
ments of  Toombs'  brigade  in  reserve.  The  ninth  Georgia  drove  out 
some  few  of  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  who  fell  back  on  their  main  body, 
then  seen  advancing  from  the  woods  \:\  front  of  the  Gap,  and  taking 
position  on  the  plateau  parallel  with  the  mountain-range  and  distant 
therefrom  about  half  a  mile.  They  appeared  before  my  disposition  of 
troops  had  been  completed,  and  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
on  the  road  and  on  the  mountain-sides  flanking  it.  Having  no  ar- 
tillery to  reply  with,  there  being  no  position  in  which  it  could  be  placed 
so  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced his  guns  to  a  point  but  little  over  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Gap,  and  made  heavy  demonstrations  on  the  right 
and  left,  bringing  him  in  contact  with  Anderson's  brigade  on  the  left, 
which  repulsed  him  in  most  gallant  style  and  with  heavy  loss.  In 
this  encounter  the  first  Georgia  regulars  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. 
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On  the  right,  the  demonstration  resulted  only  in  skirmishing.  After 
the  repulse  of  his  efforts  at  flanking,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  artillery 
to  the  plateau  on  which  he  had  at  first  appeared,  and  kept  up  a  very 
heavy  fire  till  dark,  when,  appearances  indicating  his  retreat,  I  ad- 
vanced my  command  and  bivouacked  beyond  the  Gap,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy.  The  intense  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  fords  over  the 
creek  in  my  front  prevented  pursuit. 

My  entire  loss  in  this  engagement  was  not  more  than  twenty-five. 
The  number  of  the  enemy  engaged  amounted  to  over  eleven  thousand, 
under  the  command  of  General  Ricketts,  as  appeared  from  Northern 
papers.  My  division,  of  three  brigades,  was  alone  engaged  on  our 
side. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2gth  I  took  up  the  line  of  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  battle-ground  of  Manassas,  whence  heavy  firing 
was  heard.  Arriving  on  the  ground  about  noon,  my  command  was 
stationed  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  whole  line,  and  during  the  balance 
of  the  day  was  subjected  to  shelling,  resulting  in  but  few  casualties. 
On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the  dis- 
position of  my  command,  throwing  it  more  forward  and  to  the  right. 
The  battle,  meanwhile,  raging  fiercely  on  the  left,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  my  command  was  ordered  forward.  I  brought  it  up, 
with  the  exception  of  Drayton's  brigade,  which  was  detained  by  a  re- 
port from  Captain  Rosser,  of  the  cavalry,  on  the  extreme  right,  that 
the  enemy  were  attempting  to  flank  our  line  in  that  direction.  I  took 
position  near  the  "  Chinn  house,"  with  the  brigades  of  Toombs  and 
Anderson,  and  anticipating  what  my  orders  would  be.  General  Long- 
street  not  being  then  near  me,  and  seeing  the  great  results  within 
reach,  I  pushed  them  forward  upon  the  enemy,  designing  with  Dray- 
ton's brigade  to  turn  and  completely  sweep  the  right  of  the  field. 
The  two  brigades  went  in  most  gallantly,  suffering  severe  loss.  Again 
and  again  did  I  send  for  Drayton,  who,  after  delaying  till  he  heard 
the  unfounded  nature  of  the  report  on  which  he  acted,  hurried  up  at 
speed  and  went  in  on  the  right  only  a  few  moments  before  firing 
ceased,  at  dusk,  too  late  to  accomplish  the  results  contemplated. 
General  Toombs,  released  from  the  arrest  under  which  he  had  been 
since  the  i8th  instant,  came  upon  the  field  shortly  after  his  brigade 
went  under  fire,  and  accompanied  it  into  action.  He  brought  me  orders 
from  General  Longstreet  directing  the  movements  I  had  anticipated 
and  was  then  making.  Night  came  on,  and  my  troops  slept  on  the 
field. 

Both  Anderson's  and  Toombs'  brigades  suffered  severely  in  the 
action.  In  the  former  brigade,  of  five  regiments,  but  one  field-officer 
was  untouched.  Colonel  Wilson,  of  the  seventh  Georgia,  the  gray- 
haired  hero  of  many  fights,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Officers  and  men 
never  behaved  better  than  did  mine  on  that  da}'. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  I  took  up  line  of  march  in  the  direction 
of  Sudley  Ford,  crossing  at  it,  and  marching  to  Chantilly  the  next  day ; 
whence,  under  orders  from  General  Longstreet,  I  sent  Toombs'  and 
Anderson's  brigades  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill.  These  brigades  took  up  line  of 
battle  on  the  right  of  the  turnpike,  and  slowly  advanced  into  the  woods 
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bordering  it  supposed  to  contain  the  enemy.  Night  coming  on  and 
no  enemy  being  visible,  my  troops  were  withdrawn  to  the  road  for 
bivouac.  Captain  Thurston,  ordnance  ofi&cer  of  my  division,  was  here 
captured  while  carrying  my  orders,  riding  into  the  enemy's  lines  by 
mistake. 

Remaining  in  position  at  Ox  Hill  during  the  2d,  I  marched  on  the 
3d  for  Leesburg,  by  the  Dranesville  road,  crossing  Goose  Creek  and 
reaching  that  place  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  September  I  crossed  my  division  into  Maryland,  now  increased 
to  six  brigades  by  the  addition  of  Kemper's  brigade,  Pickett's  brigade, 
commanded  by  Brigadier-General  Garnett,  and  Jenkins' brigade,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker  ;  marched  through  Buckeys- 
town,  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy,  marching  next 
day  to  the  Monocacy  Junction  and  going  into  camp  near  Frederick 
City. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth  I  marched  through  Boonsboro',  Funks- 
town,  and  Hagerstown,  camping  near  the  latter  place  on  the  Williams- 
port  road  on  the  12th.  On  the  14th  I  marched  on  the  Frederick  road 
in  the  direction  of  that  city,  hearing  heavy  firing,  leaving  Toombs' 
brigade  in  command  of  Hagerstown,  and  the  eleventh  Georgia  regi- 
ment of  Anderson's  brigade  in  charge  of  the  wagon-train.  Halting 
just  beyond  Boonsboro',  Drayton's  and  Anderson's  brigades  were 
temporarily  detached  from  my  command  and  ordered  to  report  to 
General  D.  H.  Hill.  With  my  three  other  brigades  present,  I  was 
ordered  by  General  Longstreet  to  march  to  a  pass  about  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  main  road,  through  which  the  enemy  was  said  to  be 
flanking  our  army.  Reaching  the  pass  and  finding  the  report  incor- 
rect, I  was  directed  to  bring  my  brigades  as  rapidly  as  possible  back 
to  the  main  road  and  to  the  mountain-top,  and,  under  orders  from 
General  Longstreet,  placed  Kemper  and  Garnett,  supported  by  Jen- 
kins' brigade,  in  position  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  the  road  and 
above  it.  While  taking  position  my  troops  were  exposed  to  severe 
shelling,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  a  heavy  infantry  attack  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  Despite  the  odds  they  held  their  ground  until 
dark,  when  the  brigades  on  my  left  giving  way,  they  were  withdrawn 
in  comparatively  good  order  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  enemy 
did  not  pursue  his  advantage,  and  our  troops  were  marched  to  Sharps- 
burg,  which  we  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  On  this  march 
Anderson's  brigade  was  assigned  to  General  Hood,  to  act  as  a  rear- 
guard \  and  General  Toombs,  with  two  regiments  of  his  brigade,  joined 
me,  the  balance  of  his  brigade  having  been  sent  to  Williamsport  with 
wagons.  My  command  took  possession  of  the  heights  in  front  of  and 
to  the  right  of  the  town,  being  the  extreme  right  of  our  whole  line. 
I  ordered  General  Toombs  to  defend  the  bridge  over  the  Antietam 
creek  in  front  of  me,  with  the  second  and  twentieth  Georgia  regiments, 
reinforced  by  half  a  company  from  Jenkins'  brigade  and  the  fiftieth 
Georgia  regiment  of  Drayton's  brigade.  These  reinforcements  took 
but  small  part  in  what  ensued,  from  the  nature  of  their  position.  The 
enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  and  heavy  artillery 
firing  was  kept  up  during  the  day,  continuing  also  the  i6th,  with  but 
little  damage  to  my  command.  Daylight  of  the  17th  of  September 
gave  the  signal  for  a  terrific  cannonade. 
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The  battle  raged  with  intensity  on  the  left  and  centre  ;  but  the 
heavy  masses  in  my  front,  repulsed  again  and  again  in  their  attempts 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  by  the  two  regiments  before  named, 
comprising  four  hundred  and  three  men  assisted  by  artillery  I  had 
placed  in  position  on  the  heights,  were  unable  to  effect  a  crossing, 
and  manoeuvred  as  if  about  to  cross  below  at  some  of  the  numerous 
fords.  My  command  had  been  further  reduced  on  the  right  by 
detaching  Garnett's  brigade  to  the  front  of  the  town,  leaving  me  for 
the  defence  of  tlie  right  with  only  Toombs'  two  regiments,  and  Kem- 
per's, Drayton's,  and  Walker's  brigades.  When  it  is  known  that  on 
that  morning  my  entire  command  of  six  brigades  comprised  only  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  enormous  disparity  of 
force  with  which  I  contended  can  be  seen. 

About  this  time  the  two  regiments  of  Toombs'  brigade,  seventeenth 
and  fifteenth  Georgia,  which  had  been  left  behind,  accompanied  by  five 
companies  of  the  eleventh  Georgia  regiment,  Anderson's  brigade, 
came  upon  the  field,  and  were  at  once  placed  at  General  Toombs'  dis- 
posal to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  my  force  having  been  too 
weak  to  aid  him  with  a  single  man.  Before,  however,  they  could  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose,  the  gallant  second  and  twentieth, 
having  repulsed  five  separate  assaults  and  exhausted  their  last  round 
of  ammunition,  fell  back,  leaving  the  bridge  to  the  enemy.  Mean- 
while General  A.  P.  Hill  had  come  up  on  my  right  and  was  effecting 
a  junction  with  my  line ;  several  of  his  batteries  already  in  position 
assisting  mine  in  firing  on  the  enemy,  now  swarming  over  the  bridge. 
Undeterred,  except  momentarily,  by  this  fire,  the  enemy  advanced  in 
enormous  masses  to  the  assault  of  the  heights.  Sweeping  up  to  the 
crest,  they  were  mowed  down  by  Brown's  battery,  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  which  had  been  wounded  but  a  few  moments  before.  They 
overcame  the  tough  resistance  offered  by  the  feeble  forces  opposed  to 
them  and  gained  the  heights,  capturing  Mcintosh's  battery  of  General 
Hill's  command.  Kemper  and  Drayton  were  driven  back  through 
the  town  ;  the  fifteenth  South  Carolina,  Colonel  De  Saussure,  fell  back 
very  slowly  and  in  order,  forming  the  nucleus  on  which  the  brigade 
rallied.  Jenkins'  brigade  held  its  own,  and  from  its  position  in  the 
orchard  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy. 

General  Toombs,  whom  I  had  sent  for,  arriving  from  the  right  with 
a  portion  of  his  brigade  and  part  of  the  eleventh  Georgia  regiment, 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy.  This  he  did  most  gallantly,  sup- 
ported by  Archer's  brigade  of  Hill's  command,  delivering  fire  at  less 
than  fifty  yards,  dashing  at  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet,  forcing  him 
from  the  crest  and  following  him  down  the  hill.  Mcintosh's  battery 
was  retaken,  and,  assisted  by  other  pieces  which  were  now  brought  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  crest,  a  terrific  fire  was  opened  on  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  between  the  slope  and  the  creek,  which  finally  breaking  them, 
caused  a  confused  retreat  to  the  bridge.  Night  had  now  come  on, 
putting  an  end  to  the  conflict,  and  leaving  my  command  in  possession 
of  the  ground  we  had  held  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bridge.  In  this  day's  battle  fell  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holmes,  second 
Georgia,  and  Colonel  MuUigan,  fifteenth  Georgia,  dying  as  brave  men 
should  do. 
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In  the  morning  of  the  i8th  much  sharpshooting  took  place,  con- 
tinuing all  day.  At  nine  o'clock  p.  M.  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  for 
the  Potomac,  which  river  I  crossed,  taking  with  me  all  my  artiller)', 
wagons' and  material,  without  any  loss  whatever,  camping  near  Shep- 
herdstown,  Va.,  on  the  morning  of  the  igth. 

I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  officers  and  men 
of  my  command.  To  my  stafl  I  am  particularly  indebted.  Major 
Conard,  my  A.  A.  General,  displayed  on  all  occasions  that  cool  courage 
and  discrimination  which  predict  for  him  a  brilliant  military  career. 
I  am  much  gratified  at  his  well-merited  promotion. 

Captain  Osman  Latrobe,  my  Inspector-General,  on  all  occasions, 
and  particularly  at  Sharpsburg,  conducted  himself  with  distinguished 
gallantry,  AVherever  the  battle  raged  hottest  there  was  he  directing 
and  encouraging  the  troops  ;  I  earnestly  recommend  his  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  major.  Surgeon  Barksdale,  of  my  staff,  did  more  than 
his  duty,  exposing  himself  on  the  field,  and  rendering  me  valuable 
assistance. 

Captain  Philip  B.  Jones,  Jr.,  volunteer  aide  on  my  staff,  displayed 
great  gallantry,  carrying  my  orders  through  the  heat  of  battle.  Cap- 
tain E.  N.  Thurston,  my  ordnance  officer,  previous  to  his  capture  at 
Ox  Hill,  carried  my  orders  with  great  promptness,  displaying  perfect 
coolness  on  all  occasions  when  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

My  regular  aide-de-camp,  First  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Ford,  during  the 
recent  campaign  was  acting  as  assistant  quartermaster  of  my  division, 
and  discharged  the  duties  cf  his  office  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  It 
affords  me  pleasure  to  mention  in  the  highest  terms  the  efficiency  of 
Major  Moses,  my  division  commissary. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  volunteer  aide  on  my  staff,  was  of  much 
serv^ice  to  me.  He  was  with  me  throughout  the  campaign,  and  never 
for  one  moment  did  he  falter  in  his  zeal  for  the  service  or  his  con- 
spicuous coolness  ;  I  heartily  recommend  him  for  a  commission  in 
the  Confederate  service.  Captain  H.  E.  Young,  A.  A.  General,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  volunteer  aides  for  the  occasion,  served  most  faith- 
fully, obeying  with  cool  courage  and  much  gallantry  all  orders  given 
them. 

D.  R.  Jones,  Major-General. 
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RUIN  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

STATES. 


III. 
Political  Reconstruction,  Past  and  Present. 

THE  cherished  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  series  of  contributions 
to  the  current  history  of  the  subjugated  South,  as  well  as  one 
main  object  of  the  Magazine  for  which  they  have  been  prepared,  is  to 
preserve  and  embalm,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  a  true  record  of  the 
events  which  have  illustrated  the  troublous  times  through  which  we  of 
this  generation  have  passed,  and  whose  trials  are  not  yet  over.  Short 
as  has  been  the  lapse  of  the  intervening  time,  their  earlier  traces  have 
been  almost  entirely  obliterated  or  defaced  by  the  hurried  forced- 
march  in  a  wrong  direction  on  the  part  of  a  ruling  majority,  dragging 
a  reluctant  but  powerless  minority  after  ihem.  Never  since  constitu- 
tional government  superseded  monarchical  rule  has  such  a  retrograde 
movement  been  witnessed  as  that  wrought  by  our  four  years'  war  and 
the  triumph  of  the  consolidationists,  in  so  far  as  State  policy  and  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges  were  implicated  ;  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  material  ruin  wrought  by  the  war,  mighty  as  it  was,  to  the  heart 
of  the  thinker  and  true  patriot  is  dwarfed  by  the  recognition  of  that 
political  ruin  which  wrecked  at  the  same  time  State  sovereignty,  State 
rights,  and  all  the  checks  so  wisely  imposed  on  the  authority  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
federation  of  which  it  was  the  charter.  Over  all  this  wreck  and  ruin 
the  one-man  power  has  loomed  up  gigantic,  slightly  tempered  only  by 
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the  edicts  of  a  Congress  which,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  im- 
posed tliree  new  amendments  on  the  whole  American  people,  without 
the  full  representation  of  that  people  being  present  or  assenting 
thereto.  For  none  of  the  seceding  States  were  represented  in  either 
branch  of  Congress  when  those  amendments  (requiring  a  two-third 
vote)  were  adopted ;  and  the  subsequent  proceedings,  both  of  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  been  as  persistently  arbitrary,  illegal,  and 
unconstitutional  as  they  possibly  could  have  made  them.  Yet  the 
Southern  people  havmg,  perforce,  ratified  and  accepted  these  amend- 
ments, both  principle  and  policy  dictate  acquiescence  in  and  submission 
to  them,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  time  to  come.  Yet 
this  series  of  papers  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference,  how- 
ever brief  and  imperfect,  to  innovations  so  vitally  important  to  us, 
and  to  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed  us  in  heritage  of  Southern 
soil.  To  that  coming  generation  the  name  and  fame  of  their  fathers 
must  be  doubly  dear,  though  of  all  their  sorrows  and  sufferings  they 
can  form  but  an  inadequate  conception  ;  and  the  reasons  which  have 
compelled  even  a  tacit  consent  and  enforced  submission  to  the  order 
of  things  which  has  so  changed  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
land  we  love,  are  requisite  to  plead  our  vindication  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
terity for  the  renunciation  we  have  made  of  rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Federal  compact  under  which  we 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  American  Union.  The  whole  story 
would  be  too  long  to  tell  in  this  place.  Possibly  it  never  will  be  told 
in  its  entirety  by  the  men  who  alone  could  recapitulate  all  the  facts, 
for  many  reasons  unnecessary  to  refer  to.  Yet  a  brief  outline  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  political  drama  of  reconstruction  effected 
during  the  last  eight  years  since  that  performance  began,  may  partially 
serve  our  purpose,  and  interest  as  well  as  refresh  the  memor}'^  of  many 
of  our  present  readers. 

In  treating  so  wide  a  theme  within  so  narrow  a  space,  important 
omissions  must  of  course  be  made,  but  even  a  skeleton  is  better  than 
no  relic  at  all.  Before  taking  a  rapid  retrospect,  let  us  look  around 
us  and  see  what  is  the  situation  to-day.  Let  us  summon  three 
impartial  witnesses,  thus : 

Witness  No.  i. — "Out  of  the  Louisiana  case  comes  the  inevitable 
moral,  that  the  worst  result  of  the  war  was  the  legislation  it  led  to  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  insurrectionary  States.  Cities  that  were 
burned  will  be  rebuilt ;  harbors  that  were  obstructed  will  be  cleaned 
out  again  ;  industry,  activity,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country  will 
remedy  all  the  material  devastation  ;  even  the  places  of  the  fallen  will 
be  filled  again.  But  the  mischievous  laws  that  were  made  to  guarantee 
a  party  supremacy  when  the  war  was  over,  and  which  reconstructed, 
not  the  Federal  States,  but  the  Federal  Constitution,  these  have  im- 
pressed the  political  system,  upon  the  integrity  of  which  the  freedom 
of  the  people  depended,  with  changes  from  which  it  seems  unlikely  it 
"will  ever  recover." 

Witjiess  No.  2. —  "Southern  politics  still  bear  the  appearance  of 
utter  complication.  In  Virginia,  perhaps,  there  is  less  chaos  than  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  ;  but  the  letter  published  in  The  Tribune 
to-day,  shows  that  the  contest  for  the  United  States  Senatorship  in 
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that  State  is  bringing  to  the  surface  a  great  number  of  antagonistic 
elements.  Possibly  these  may  be  eventually  quieted  ;  but  they  now 
present  a  very  much  troubled  appearance.  In  Texas,  however,  things 
are  much  more  hopeless.  There  is  apparently  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict between  the  Constitution  and  the  election  laws.  This  precipitates 
a  contest  between  the  ins  and  the  outs,  which,  like  similar  disagree- 
ments, seems  likely  to  lead  to  infinite  confusion." 

Witness  No.  3. — "  When  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  Louisiana 
is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  ;  when  Mississippi  has 
elected  a  steamboat  porter  to  the  United  States  Senate,  only  because 
his  skin  is  black :  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
are  more  scandalous  than  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
No  one  can  deny  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  colored  race  have 
shown  a  rare  capacity  for  public  affairs  ;  yet,  owing  to  a  combination 
of  unfortunate  circumstances,  the  race  has  not  distinguished  itself 
favorably  in  the  three  States  we  have  mentioned.  The  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  is  apparently  a  gang  of  thieves,  intent  only  upon  plun- 
dering the  people  whom  it  is  supposed  to  serve.  Long  practice  has 
made  the  Legislature  of  the  State  a  perfected  system  of  brigandage. 
Ignorant  negroes,  transplanted  from  the  cotton-fields  to  the  halls  of 
the  Capitol,  where  they  have  been  drilled  by  unscrupulous  white  ad- 
venturers, have  naturally  made  a  mockery  of  government,  and  bank- 
rupted the  State.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  legislators,  repre- 
senting constituencies  debased  by  a  long  period  of  vassalage,  and 
under  such  tutelage,  should  have  displayed  an  ingenuity  in  fraud  which 
has  no  parallel  in  history." 

These  are  not  the  utterances  of  any  Southern  man  or  press, 
although  the  sad  truths  they  embody  have  been  seared  on  the  Southern 
soul  during  the  long  and  lingering  years  that  have  followed  the  war, 
and  borne  the  bitter  fruits  of  what  has  in  mockery  been  styled  "  Re- 
construction." They  are  the  late  echoes  of  the  remorse,  or  recogni- 
tion of  the  Northern  conscience  of  the  hapless  lot  of  those  they  once 
styled  their  "erring  sisters,"  to  whom  their  tender  mercies  have 
indeed  been  cruel,  on  whose  hapless  heads  have  been  showered 
down  a  succession  of  plagues  compared  with  which  those  old  Egyp- 
tian ones  were  light.  The  citations  above  come  from  organs  of 
Northern  sentiment  in  their  great  capital  city,  the  persistent  advo- 
cates of  the  policy  whose  bitter  fruits  have  become  distasteful  even 
to  them,  although  they  are  "  of  the  tree  they  planted,"  and  a  little 
political  prescience  might  have  shown  them  what  fruit  must  come 
from  such  a  seed.  They  are  very  recent  utterances,  all  of  them  ;  the 
first  from  the  New  York  Herald,  the  second  from  the  New  York 
Tribime,  the  third  (which  is  more  outspoken  and  significant  still)  from 
"the  special  organ  of  the  Administration  and  the  party  in  power,  the 
New  York  Times. .  When  such  echoes  come  from  such  quarters,  were 
it  not  both  a  shame  and  a  sin  if  Southern  voices  were  silent  and  not 
ready  to  protest  against  such  iniquities,  the  fruits  of  so-called  Recon- 
struction ? 

The  three  prostrate  States  of  which  special  mention  has  been  made, 
as  though  their  cases  were  exceptional,  have  indeed  been  made  to 
pass  under  a  heavier  yoke,  and  remain  crushed  beneath  it  for  a  longer 
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time  than  their  less  hapless  sisters,  it  is  true.  They  seem  to  have 
been  specially  seiccted  as  scapcfjoats  on  the  ancient  .model,  before 
"peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  towards  men"  were  accepted  as 
the  great  rules  which  should  regulate  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  individuals.  But  they  are  not  so  entirely  exceptional  as  the  late 
remorse  of  the  conscience-stricken  perpetrators  of  these  wrongs  may 
seek  to  make  the  outside  world  believe  in  palliation  of  or  apology  for 
a  policy,  stubbornly  pursued  and  persisted  in  in  the  face  of  full  light 
and  knowledge  of  the  injustice,  injury  and  ruin  that  policy  was  visiting 
on  the  helpless  heads  of  the  ten  millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
subjected  to  the  rule  of  the  Radical  party  and  its  Rump  Congress, 
which  equally  misrepresented  the  real  will  and  wishes  of  the  Northern 
as  well  as  of  the  Southern  people.  All  the  "  insurrectionary  States  " 
have  been  in  more  or  less  degree  the  sufferers  under  the  system  of 
oppression  and  repression  which  the  victorious  North  substituted  for 
forgiveness  or  reconstruction — the  policy  of  hate,  which  dictated  and 
was  practically  carried  out  in  legislation  and  government  for  the  long 
term  of  seven  years,  and  which  has  only  been  relaxed  recently  in  its 
treatment  of  any  of  them  —  although  circumstances  and  good  man- 
agement proved  potential  in  most  of  the  subjugated  States  to  work 
out  their  deliverance,  while  other  circumstances  equally  potential  have 
riveted  the  chains  on  their  more  luckless  sisters,  until  in  despite  of 
all  their  old  traditions  and  cherished  principles,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  plainest  doctrines  of  constitutional  rights,  they  are  compelled  to 
prostrate  themselves  "  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  "  at  Washington  for 
relief  and  restitution  to  equality,  or  at  least  self-government,  wrested 
from  them  by  the  combined  forces  of  carpet-bagger,  negro,  and  Pre- 
sidential and  Congressional  interference  and  control.  Had  not  our 
Southern  people  been  so  repeatedly  disappointed  by  fair  promises 
followed  by  small  performances  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Northern 
opinion,  they  might  regard  such  admissions  as  the  avatar  of  a 
brighter  dawn,  as  the  pricking  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  and  the 
promise  of  an  approaching  recognition  of  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  those  true  Republicans,  the  fathers  of  this  republic,  which  they  in 
their  most  despondent  moments  never  dreamed  could  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  terrible  and  crushing  engine  of  oppression  and  terror, 
of  late  inspiring  with  despair  the  friends  of  true  freedom  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Taking  as  our  theme  these  texts,  let  us  rapidly  retrace  some  of  the 
steps  by  w^iich  the  consummation  complained  of  has  been  reached  ; 
and  the  melancholy  retrospect  may  teach  us  all  how  much  truth  there 
may  be  as  to  these  complaints  over  the  sad  situation  of  the  countrj', 
as  well  as  indicate  the  still  sadder  possibilities  in  the  future  towards 
which  we  are  drifting  steadily  and  irresistibly,  still  to  "shoot  a 
Niagara  "  more  perilous  than  that  "  hell  of  waters  "  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  so  far  as  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are 
involved  for  us  and  our  posterity. 

The  earlier  indications  were  all  most  hopeful  and  reassuring.  The 
terms  accorded  by  General  Grant  to  our  great  captain,  whose  sur- 
render sealed  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  and  virtually  terminated  the 
struggle,  as  well  as  the  convention  made  between  General  Sherman 
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and  General  Johnston  when  it  actually  terminated,  as  also  the  previous 
utterances  and  openly  expressed  intentions  of  President  Lincoln  him- 
self, confirmed  these  happy  presages,  and  consoled  our  stricken  people 
under  their  many  calamities.  There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  liberal  spirit  and  friendly  feeling  manifested  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  as 
late  a  period  as  the  Hampton  Roads  conference  had  undergone  any 
alteration,  or  that  he  would  not  show  a  wise  magnanimity  now,  when 
he  was  so  perfectly  master  of  the  situation,  and  so  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  his  own  people — stronger  in  that  hour  of  triumph 
than  all  the  politicians  and  all  the  Generals  who  surrounded  him, 
through  that  strange  and  salient  individuality  of  his  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  "  Father  Abraham  "  among  his  "  loyal  "  subjects.  Con- 
sequently when  a  rash  and  misguided  man,  the  supposed  agent  of  the 
South,  assassinated  him,  the  recoil  was  terrible  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  sentiment  it  outraged  —  the  sentiment  which  hailed 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  "  Preserver  of  the  Union  "  and  arbiter  of 
Southern  destinies,  against  whose  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal, 
as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  fittest  man  in  "  the  nation  "  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  that  victory  which  the  popular  judgment  attributed  chiefly 
to  his  management  and  decision.  And  undoubtedly  he  was  the 
great  central  figure,  the  great  accepted  embodiment  of  the  Northern 
national  will,  before  and  after  that  hour  when  the  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox announced  to  the  world  the  new  departure  the  American  people 
had  taken,  and  the  new  political"  era  they  had  entered  upon,  whose 
consequences  no  mortal  man  may  yet  safely  predict,  so  sudden  and 
startling  has  been  the  alteration  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
our  so-called  Republican  government.  Whatever  the  honor  or  the 
responsibility  for  this  mighty  change  may  be  hereafter,  either  or  both 
are  due  to  Abraham  Lincoln ;  not  to  the  political  trimmers  and  trick- 
sters, like  Seward,  who  surrounded  him,  and  sought  in  vain  to  sway 
his  policy  or  his  purpose  ;  nor  his  bull-dogs  and  sea-dogs  who  blindly 
obeyed  orders  from  headquarters,  and  did  their  butcher's  work  pro- 
fessionally, for  patriotism,  pay  or  glory,  as  the  case  might  be.  As  to 
General  Grant,  neither  then  nor  since  has  he  ever  pretended  to  any 
other  credit  than  that  of  a  successful  soldier.  His  political  role  com- 
menced after  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  no  one  would  admit 
this  more  readily  than  himself.  The  shifty  Seward,  who  with  the 
ruthless  Stanton  had  abused  authority  and  power,  and  perverted  the 
public  mind  by  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  their  functions, 
debauching  the  popular  sentiment,  and  inaugurating  despotism  in  its 
most  degrading  phases,  jealous  as  they  were  of  their  master,  crouched 
before  his  determined  purpose,  and  fawned  upon  and  flattered  while 
they  sought  to  betray  him,  conscious  of  his  superior  popularity  and 
the  possession  of  the  popular  confidence  in  his  honesty,  never  accorded 
to  them.  The  trenchant  pen  of  Judge  Black  has  recently  recorded 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  same  strong  hand  skinned  the  Secretary 
oi  War  not  very  long  before,  and  his  testimony  establishes  the  supe- 
rior claims  of  Lincoln  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  initiation  and 
execution  of  the  measures  which  commenced  and  successfully  con- 
cluded the  war  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 
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When  the  hand  of  a  foolish  and  frenzied  egotist,  on  that  fatal  night 
of  Good  Friday,  cut  the  thread  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life,  and  un- 
loosed chaos  again,  setting  back  upon  the  dial-plate  the  hand  of  real 
reconstruction  which  that  strange  and  anomalous  nature  had  ad- 
vanced, and  would  have  put  further  forward  still,  a  mighty  mischief 
was  wrought  whose  consequences  the  whole  country  groans  under  to- 
day. An  hour  before  that  act  the  whole  American  people  panted  for 
peace,  for  rest,  for  reconciliation  ;  worn  and  wearied  with  war,  sick  of 
fraternal  strife,  satiated  with  struggle  and  excitement,  and  exultant 
over  the  dearly-bought  victory,  the  triumphant  North  was  as  ready  to 
resume  her  old  relations  as  the  vanquished  and  despairing  South  was 
\villing  to  submit  again  to  the  Si-^mese  ligature  she  had  so  vainly  striven 
to  cut  asunder  with  the  sword.  Recognising  the  fact  that  Providence 
had  not  smiled  upon  her  efforts  to  sunder  that  tie,  and  that  the  sections 
must  live  together  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  when  our  wearied  legions 
laid  down  their  arms  we  felt  t|ie  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  die- 
tated  by  the  victor,  and  in  mingled  anxiety  and  hope  looked  to  Lincoln 
as  the  arbiter  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  destinies.  With  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  again  unchained  all  the  evil  passions 
engendered  by  the  war,  and  a  new  charter  of  license  and  arbitrary 
power  was  given  to  the  men  who  had  made  "the  religion  of  hate" 
their  creed,  and  who  hoped  to  perpetuate  their  lease  of  power  by  pan- 
dering to  popular  passion.  The  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  a  man, 
as  Lincoln's  successor,  who  had  been  a  renegade  to  hJs  own  people, 
and  suffered  insult  and  injury,  contempt  and  contumely  aj:  their  hands 
in  consequence,  aggravated  the  evils  of  the  situation.  The  earlier 
demonstrations  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  were  such  as  to  confirm  the 
saddest  forebodings  of  Southern  men.  He  had  declared  himself 
before  as  the  Moses  of  the  colored  race  ;  he  now  constituted  himself 
the  champion  and  avenger  of  "the  martyred  President,"  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Wirtz  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  under  the  forms  of  law,  as  well  as 
the  first  civil  measures  adopted  by  his  administration,  were  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  humane  and  patriotic  intentions  of  his  predecessor, 
who  could  better  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  just.  Nor  when 
"swinging  around  the  circle,"  at  a  later  period,  and  apparently  adopting 
a  different  policy,  did  the  new  President  aid  the  South.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  only  fanned  into  a  fiercer  glow  the  expiring  embers  of  fraternal 
strife ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  his  late  friendship  was 
not  more  fatal  to  the  Southern  people  than  his  earlier  enmity. 

From  April,  1865,  up  to  the  autumn  of  that  year,  President  Johnson 
pursued  the  policy  of  hate,  and  was  as  bitter  a  persecutor  of  the 
Southern  people  as  was  Saul  of  Tarsus  before  his  conversion.  That 
record  is  written  in  blood  as  well  as  in  tears,  and  cannot  be  obliter- 
ated. But  in  his  message  of  December  i8th,  1865,  having  first  sent 
Gen.  Grant  oh  a  Southern  tour  to  observe  and  report  on  Southern 
sentiment,  and  having  received  a  satisfactory  assurance  from  him  on 
that  point.  President  Johnson  boldly  attempted  to  reverse  his  own 
steps  and  follow  in  those  of  his  predecessor,  by  initiating  a  policy  of 
reconciliation  and  restoration  which,  if  successful,  would  have  made 
him  indeed  the  saviour  of  his  country  and  of  the  Constitution.  In  that 
message  he  thus  distinctly  proclaims  the  real  sentiment  and  attitude 
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of  the  vanquished  section,  in  words  which  must  be  historical  hereafte., 
for  they  embody  the  testimony  of  an  adversary  and  an  enemy.  These 
are  President  Johnson's  words  :  "  The  people  throughout  the  entire 
South  evince  a  laudable  desire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  repair  the  devastations  of  war  by  a  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful return  to  peaceful  pursuits."  In  corroboration  of  his  own  state- 
ment, he  appended  to  his  message  the  report  made  by  Gen.  Grant, 
whom  he  had  just  sent  on  a  special  mission  through  "the  late  insur- 
rectionary States,"  to  learn  and  report  the  temper  and  intentions  of 
the  citizens  of  those  States  toward  the  General  Government.  On  his 
return  the  General-in-chief,  with  soldier-like  bluntness  and  brevity, 
endorsed,  perhaps  suggested,  the  Presidential  statement,  confirming  it 
in  the  plainest  possible  language,  without  the  shadow  of  doubt  or 
hesitation.  "I  am  satisfied,"  he  reports,  "that  the  mass  of  thinking 
men  of  the  South  accept  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  good  faith." 
And  again,  more  strongly :  "  My  observations  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  are  anxious  to  return 
to  self-government,  within  the  Union,  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that,  while 
reconstructing,  they  want  and  require  protection  from  the  Government ; 
that  they  are  in  earnest  in  wishing  to  do  what  they  think  is  required 
by  the  Government,  not  humiliating  to  them  as  citizens ;  and  that  if 
such  a  course  were  pointed  out  they  would  pursue  it  in  good  faith.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  cannot  be  a  greater  commingling  at  this 
time  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  sections,  and  particularly  of  those 
entrusted  with  the  law-making  power."  Acting  upon  his  new  policy, 
President  Johnson  permitted  and  encouraged  the  Southern  States  to 
reorganise  their  State  Governments,  on  a  plan  and  basis  dictated  to 
them,  involving  the  abolition  of  slaver}',  repudiation  of  their  war  debts, 
and  a  revision  of  their  constitutions  by  newly  elected  legislators,  who 
formally  embodied  these  new  features,  as  well  as  the  13th  amendment, 
by  which  slavery  was  formally  abolished.  These  legislatures  were 
allowed  to  elect  their  senators  and  members  of  Congress,  and  the 
pathway  to  peace  and  restoration  seemed  open  once  more.  Early  in 
the  year  1866  the  Southern  States  were  prepared  to  return  into  full 
communion  with  their  Northern  sisters  in  Congress  assembled,  having 
formally  notified  them  of  their  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war, 
through  the  bodies  thus  organised  and  acting  under  the  highest 
authority. 

But  Andrew  Johnson  could  not  control  the  Republican  party  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  have  done,  had  life  been  spared  him.  The 
political  lieutenants  of  Lincoln  rose  in  revolt  against  his  successor, 
and  nullified  both  his  purposes  and  his  policy  by  Congressional  action, 
and  neutralised  his  amiable  intentions  by  Congressional  enactments. 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  upholding 
the  policy  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  imprudent  and  ill-advised  ut- 
terances of  the  President  himself,  while  "  swinging  around  the  circle  " 
during  the  tours  he  made  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  his  position  through 
popular  support,  thwarted  his  policy  and  recoiled  with  crushing  weight 
on  the  Southern  States.  The  presence  of  leading  Southern  men  at 
that  convention,  and  their  alleged  complicity  in  Mr.  Johnson's  plans, 
gave  a  pretext  to  the  extreme  Radical  politicians  of  the  North — headed 
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by  that  remorseless  old  man,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  the  Warwick  of  the 
extremists  —  to  raise  the  cry  of  "treason"  and  "disloyalty,"  and  "fire 
the  Northern  heart"  by  appeals  to  patriotism,  prejudice  and  passion. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  read  out  of  the  party,  and  his  new  fusion  party 
was  strangled  in  its  cradle  at  Philadelphia  ;  while  the  Union-savers  in 
Congress  immediately  went  to  work  to  reduce  the  Southern  States 
into  the  condition  of  military  districts  and  subject  provinces, 
.  This  was  the  first  step  backward  of  that  series  cf  retrograde  move- 
ments termed  Reconstruction  — which  really  meant  disorganisation  and 
destruction.  Then  followed  a  rapid  series  of  reconstruction  acts,  cover- 
ing four  years  and  numbering  fourteen — some  of  them  "  reconstruct- 
ing "the  same  State  twice  over,  as  in  the  case  of  Georgia  —  all  of 
which  after  the  termination  of  that  period  were  practically  rendered 
null  and  void  by  the  Ku-Klux  act  of  April  20th,  187 1,  by  the  terms  of 
which  authority  was  given  to  the  then  President  (Grant)  to  set  aside 
or  supersede  said  governments  so  constituted  by  militar}'  rule,  abso- 
lutely at  his  own  discretion.  Thaddeus  Stevens  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  all  the  fruits  of  the  tree  he  planted  ;  but  he  did  live 
long  enough  to  feed  fat  his  ancient  grudge  against  the  South,  and 
avenge  the  insults  and  indignities  heaped  upon  him  in  Congress  by 
some  of  her  hot-headed  representatives  there  during  the  long  years 
that  he  stood  almost  solitary  and  alone  as  an  abolitionist,  and  almost 
a  Pariah  in  that  body.  For  he  had  been  a  representative  man  in  that 
body  for  many  years,  and  evinced  a  stubborn  fortitude  and  courage 
in  upholding  extreme  abolition  principles,  in  and  out  of  that  body, 
which,  combined  with  his  undoubted  talent  and  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  gave  him  the  position  and  the  power  of  a  Robespierre 
in  the  new  Rump  Parliament  whicii  assumed  the  title  of  a  Congress, 
with  almost  one-half  of  the  States  composing  the  federation  unrepre- 
sented. 

Next  to  Abraham  Lincoln  —  and  after  his  death,  first  of  all  — 
Thaddeus  Stevens  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  party,  and  com- 
manded the  reluctant  obedience  of  his  rivals  among  the  political 
leaders.  For  he  was  undoubtedly  honest  and  earnest  in  his  convic- 
tions—  as  incorruptible  as  Robespierre,  to  whom  he  has  already  been 
likened,  and  as  inexorable  in  his  vengeance,  which  he  possibly  may 
have  deceived  himself  into  mistaking  for  patriotism,  or  "  loyalty,"  its 
newly  discovered  counterpart  and  substitute.  In  private  life  a  prac- 
tical miscegenationist  and  social  outlaw,  he  defied  the  public  opinion 
of  his  own  community  with  a  hardihood  and  a  cynicism  almost  un- 
paralleled ;  and  the  same  qualities  which  characterised  his  private  life 
predominated  in  his  public  career.  Towering  above  his  mates  as  did 
Satan  among  his  peers,  he  sits  highest  on  the  bad  eminence  cf  those 
reconstruction  acts  which  systematised  fraud  and  legalised  misgov- 
ernment ;  for  the  monstrous  birth  sprang  from  his  brain  and  was  nursed 
into  vigor  by  his  hand,  though  he  died  before  the  full  proportions  of 
this  monster  were  developed.  If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived  he 
promised  to  play  the  part  of  apostle  of  peace.  The  role  Thaddeus 
Stevens  chose  and  persistently  followed  was  that  of  an  apostle  of  hate, 
flnd  he  fulfilled  his  mission,  even  in  those  later  days  when  failing 
health  and  shattered  frame  announced  his  own  end  near.     Gaunt, 
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ghastly,  and  spectral,  with  haggard  eyes  deep-sunken  under  his  sallow 
forehead,  over  which  the  parchment  skin  seemed  strained,  with  a  cruel 
sneer  curv^ing  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  his  feeble  frame 
propped  up  on  his  seat,  near  which  his  crutch  was  placed,  he  looked,  as 
he  was,  a  genius  more  potent  for  evil  than  for  good — the  earthly  Nemesis 
of  the  stricken  South,  now  prostrate  beneath  his  feet.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  as  the  crippled  Couthon  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  implacable  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror,  so  history  should  reproduce  itself  in  ours  by  a  parallel  in 
Stevens  first,  and  later  in  the  person  of  his  successor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  party.  Senator  Morton,  a  partial  paralytic  too.  What 
Stevens  was,  Morton  is  to-day  for  the  South.  The  head  and  hand  of 
this  policy  of  hate  was  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  did  not  add  h}T)Ocrisy 
to  his  other  vices,  public  or  private,  as  boldly  warring  against  social 
restraints  in  his  private  life  as  against  constitutional  guarantees  in 
his  treatment  of  the  reconstruction  question.  He  openly  avowed,  even 
gloried  in  the  fact,  that  the  measures  he  proposed  and  carried  through 
Congress  were  outside  of  the  Constitution, were  in  fact  revolutionary; 
and  with  merciless  logic  and  scathing  scorn  exposed  the  cowardice 
of  his  less  audacious  associates  who  sought  the  cover  of  some  shadow 
of  constitutional  right  to  protect  them  in  thus  legislating  away  the 
first  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  "  late  insurrectionary  States/'  now  forced  back  into  the  Union 
they  had  sought  to  leave. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1866,  Mr.  Stevens  having  carefully  prepared 
his  bombshell,  exploded  it  in  Congress.  On  that  day  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  him  in  the  House,  and  by  Mr.  Fessenden  in  the 
Senate,  from  a  joint  committee  acting  under  his  dictation,  that  the 
South  ought  not  to  be  reinstated  in  its  relations  with  the  General 
Government  without  precautionary  legislation,  involving  punishment 
for  past  offences  and  protection  against  imaginary  disloyalty  still 
existing  there.  This  bill  was  in  fact  intended  to  legalise  the  pro- 
scription and  exclusion  from  places  cf  profit  or  trust  of  all  the  decent 
portion  of  the  population,  and  confide  the  government  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  "  thieving  carpet-baggers  "  and  negroes,  reinforced  by  a 
few  native-born  renegades  (scalawags),  who  constituted  the  Radical 
party  and  "loyal  persons  "  within  their  borders.  But  this  act  was 
only  the  preface.  The  remorseless  old  man  five  months  later  pro- 
duced a  supplementary  bill,  more  sweeping  still  in  its  provisions, 
intended  to  exclude  Southern  representation  in  Congress,  remitting 
them  to  a  condition  even  below  the  territorial.  On  the  nth  of  De- 
cember, 1866,  a  bill  passed  the  House  by  which  the  Southern  States, 
as  still  disloyal,  were  denied  representation,  which  a  subservient  Senate 
also  ratified,  under  the  crack  of  Stevens'  whip,  on  the  ist  of  February, 
1867,  thus  shutting  the  door  against  the  representatives  of  all  the 
late  so-called  Confederate  States,  which,  however,  were  still  held  to 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Union,  with  the  privilege  of  taxation,  but 
not  of  representation  —  subject  provinces  in  short.  Under  the  iron 
rod  cf  this  self-appointed  dictator,  his  more  timid  and  less  sincere 
associates  passed  that  series  of  reconstruction  measures  which  per- 
fected the  liberation  of  the  slave  by  enslaving  his  former  master,  and 
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kept  up  the  agitation  in  the  Northern  mind  against  Southern  "  rebels  " 
and  "  traitors,"  renewed  by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  continued  by 
the  first  acts  of  Johnson  (notably  by  the  Surratt  trial  and  condemna- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  Wirtz),  and  completed  by  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  and  the  Ku-Klux  bugbear.  Of  course  the  "  loyal " 
carpet-baggers  were  ever  ready  to  swell  the  chorus  of  this  refrain,  and 
to  invent  "  outrages  "  against  black  and  white  loyalists  at  the  South, 
until  the  reiteration  and  endorsement  by  Congress  of  their  calumnies 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  Northern  masses  with  their  truth,  and 
rendered  all  efforts  to  undeceive  them  vain  and  futile.  During  the 
last  part  cf  his  administration  Andrew  Johnson  was  powerless  — 
impotent  for  good  or  evil,  and  himself  under  the  ban  of  that  public 
opinion  which  held  him  as  an  accomplice  of  the  "rebels  and  traitors" 
■who  composed  the  Southern  population. 

With  the  incoming  cf  a  new  administration  hope  again  revived  in 
the  Southern  heart.  But  it  required  only  a  very  brief  interval  to 
prove  that  the  hope  was  unfounded,  and  that  King  Stork  had  suc- 
ceeded King  Log.  A  new  era  had  indeed  commencedj  and  one 
whose  end  is  not  yet,  the  era  of  personal  government ;  and  the 
new  President  in  providing  for  his  family  and  friends  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  such  knotty  questions  as  those  of 
reconstruction,  even  had  he  understood  them.  The  revolution,  like 
Saturn,  had  devoured  its  own  children,  and  new  men  had  come  to 
the  front  to  reap  the  fruits  which  other  hands  had  planted.  Seward 
and  Stanton,  Holt  and  Dana,  Chase  and  the  old  abolition  leaders,  in- 
cluding Charles  Sumner,  possessed  no  influence  and  power  over  the 
new  regime,  and  after  the  death  of  Stevens  all  the  pioneers  were 
thrust  aside  to  make  way  for  the  men  who  were  generated  by  the  war, 
either  in  military  or  political  circles. 

But  before  this  change  of  men  was  effected,  and  during  its  progress, 
the  work  cf  reconstruction  went,  not  steadily,  but  irregularly  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  or  the  policy  of  Congress,  to  whose  hands 
Andrew  Johnson  was  forced,  and  General  Grant  willingly,  submitted 
it.  A  brief  catalogue,  simply  of  the  dates  and  character  of  these 
thirteen  separate  acts,  may  be  useful  for  reference  to  those  who  seek 
thoroughly  to  inform  themselves  as  to  all  the  tortuous  phases  and 
winding  paths  by  which  comparative  reconstruction  has  been  reached 
after  eight  years  in  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  Southern  States,  whose 
exceptional  ill-fortune  has  left  them  still  weltering  in  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  unsettled  still.  Those  exceptional  States  are  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  and  measurably  Alabama  and 
North  Carolina.     Here  is  the  list : — 

yime  i2>th,  1866. — Joint  Committee's  Report  in  Senate  and  House 
against  restoring  the  South  to  full  communion. 

December  wi/i,  1866,  and  February  isf,  1867. —  Bills  passed  denying 
representation  to  South  in  Congress,  by  House  and  Senate. 

March  2d,  1867. —  First  Reconstruction  Act  passed,  declaring  non- 
existence cf  legal  governments  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,  resolving  them  into  military  districts,  with  martial  law 
replacing  civil,  with  power  in  the  commanding  Generals  to  sentence  to 
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death  with  approval   of   the    Presid&nt.      This  Act,  one  year  after 
peace,  initiated  the  rule  of  martial  law  over  the  Southern  States. 

March  z^d,  1867. —  Second  Reconstruction  Act  passed,  ordering 
State  conventions  to  frame  constitutions,  under  specific  instructions 
on  important  points  from  Washington,  and  to  reorganise  the  Southern 
States  Governments  on  a  prescribed  pattern,  without  which  obedience 
their  acts  to  be  null  and  void. 

july  icfih,  1867. —  Passage  of  Reconstruction  Act  No.  3,  specifying 
and  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  military  Governors,  and  declaring 
that  neither  they  nor  their  subordinates  were  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction, or  bound  by  "  any  opinion  of  any  civil  officer  of  the  United 
States  "  or  of  the  separate  States. 

Then  there  was  a  brief  pause,  a  cessation  of  this  shower  of  enact- 
ments to  disorganise  all  old  State  constitutions,  for  the  space  of  eight 
months,  during  which  period  the  personal  or  military  government  was 
in  operation.     Then  the  work  was  recommenced. 

Marcli  iiih,  1868. —  Was  passed  Reconstruction  Act  No.  4,  decree- 
ing that  less  than  a  majority  of  the  registered  vote  was  sufficient  to 
make  a  valid  election  under  the  Congressional  scheme. 

^ime  22d,  1868. —  Was  passed  Reconstruction  Act  No.  5,  specially 
referring  to  the  admission  of  Arkansas  to  representation  in  Congress. 

yune  26///. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  6,  admitting  North  Carolina 
to  the  same  privileges,  together  with  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  and  Louisiana,  under  specified  conditions. 

Then  comes  another  long  breathing-spell  for  nine  months  more, 
when  the  game  began  again. 

April  loi/i,  1869. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  7,  ordering  elections  to 
be  held  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas. 

Dec.  23^,  1869. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  8,  for  the  purpose  of 
reconstructing  Georgia  on  the  new  plan. 

^ati.  26th,  1870. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  9,  admitting  Virginia 
into  full  communion. 

Feb.  1st,  1870. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  10,  prescribing  new  quali- 
fications for  such  admission. 

Feb.  23^,  1870. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  11,  admitting  Mississippi. 

March  30M,  1870. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  12,  Act  passed  for 
admission  of  Texas. 

ju/y  15//^,  1870. —  Reconstruction  Act  No.  13,  re-admitting  Georgia, 
the  second  time,  on  new  conditions. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  Congress,  after 
this  long  and  laborious  incubation  of  over  three  years  after  its  com- 
mencement on  the  2d  of  March,  1867  (two  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  war),  and  five  years  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  peace 
between  the  sections,  was  apparently  complete,  and  that  the  South 
would  then  be  let  alone,  after  having  swallowed  the  bitter  leek  imposed 
upon  her  by  force  fnajeiire.  But  this  hope  was  as  vain  as  the  others. 
There  were  more  ills  yet  left  in  the  Pandora's  box  of  Reconstruction 
and  in  the  prolific  invention  of  her  tormentors.  The  shadow  of 
another  Presidential  election  was  looming  up  again,  and  a  restored 
and  reunited  South,  known  to  be  strongly  Democratic,  would  cer- 
tainly hold  the  balance  of  power  and  prevent  either  the  re-election  of 
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Grant  or  any  other  Republican.  Unless  something  were  done  to 
counteract  this,  it  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  tardy 
justice  meted  out  to  the  greater  proportion  of  these  States,  and  which 
would  ultimately  redeem  all  but  the  two  (South  Carolina  and  Missis- 
sippi) where  the  negro  vote  was  in  the  ascendant,  must  be  counter- 
acted. The  architects  of  ruin  in  Congress  proved  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  co-operation  of  President  Grant  was  secured  through 
the  plea  of  party  necessity,  or  possibly  through  his  indifference  to  the 
whole  matter  or  credulity  to  the  tales  that  were  told  him  as  to  law- 
lessness in  the  South  and  its  unfitness  for  restoration.  An  Act  virtu- 
ally abrogating  all  the  previous  Reconstruction  Acts  was  therefore 
passed  through  Congress  under  strong  party  pressure,  which  unrav- 
elled the  whole  web  of  reconstruction  so  slowly  and  painfully  wrought 
for  six  years.  By  the  Ku-Klux  legislation  of  April  20th,  1G71,  the 
President  was  given  power,  at  his  discretion,  to  supersede  the  recon- 
structed State  governments  by  military  rule,  and  supersede  the  civil 
by  the  martial  law.  As  though  this  were  not  sufficient  to  give  him 
(and  through  him  the  party)  a  more  than  imperial  power  over  the 
"  late  insurrectionary  States,"  in  order  to  crush  more  surely  any  lin- 
gering sparks  cf  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Washington,  the  third 
section  cf  the  14th  Amendment,  disqualifying  for  office  every  respect- 
able white  man  at  the  South  previously  connected  with  public  life, 
was  made  strictly  operative.  The  Ku-Klux  Act  was  not  only  intended 
to  be  held  ///  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  Southern  whites,  it  was 
made  operative  ;  and  to  this  day  innocent  men  are  lingering  in 
Northern  dungeons  under  trumped-up  charges  of  criminal  violence 
never  proven  by  any  testimony  worthy  of  credence,  while  arbitrary 
arrests  under  it  have  been  the  chief  instruments  of  carpet-bag  success. 
But  Congress  reserved  its  right  of  perpetual  intermeddling  with  the  re- 
constructed governments  also  by  a  supplementary  Act,  December  22d, 
1869,  when  it  put  up  the  plea  of  necessity  for  such  recurring  inter- 
vention in  the  case  of  Georgia,  which  it  twice  reconstructed,  so  as  to 
please  itself  and  suit  party  purposes,  though  even  these  double  ties 
have  proved  ineffectual  to  chain  the  limbs  of  that  young  giant  who, 
Samson-like,  has  snapped  them  and  is  free  to-day.  By  that  Act  the 
right  cf  perpetual  surveillance  over  the  reconstructed  States,  and  to 
expel  or  admit  them  at  will,  as  pique  or  policy  may  dictate  to  the 
ruling  majority  in  Congress,  is  made  a  matter  of  record  on  our  legis- 
lative annals.  In  short,  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  State  rights  was  then  and  thus  decreed.  This  very  principle 
was  proclaimed  again  in  the  case  cf  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
August  1870,  when  a  threat  from  the  then  Attorney- general  cf  the 
United  States,  levelled  at  a  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  announced  that  such  change  might  vitiate  her  recognition 
in  Congress.  Later  still,  the  Louisiana  case  proved  the  same  policy 
more  unequivocally.  How  the  power  thus  givefi  the  President  and 
Congress  has  been  used  or  abused,  the  past  and  present  condition 
and  history  cf  the  Southern  States  proves  too  conclusively,  and  is  still 
too  fresh  in  all  our  minds  and  memories  to  need  recapitulation,  even 
did  our  space  admit  of  entering  into  particulars,  which  would  fill 
volumes  instead  of  pages,  and  then  not  even  the  half  have  been  told. 
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It  was  about  the  middle  of  December,  1S70,  that  the  new  war 
against  the  South  under  the  Ku-Klux  banner  was  revived,  when  by 
request  of  the  Senate,  in  response  to  a  resolution  requiring  him  to 
send  in  to  that  body  "information  relative  to  outrages  in  North 
Carolina  and  other  Southern  States,"  President  Grant  on  the  13th  of 
January,  187 1,  sent  in  to  the  Senate  a  budget  of  documents  from  the 
War  Department,  giving  particulars  of  alleged  acts  of  violence  perpe- 
trated in  the  Southern  States,  not  only  recent,  but  running  back  five 
years  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  war.  No  action  was 
taken  upon  this  information  up  to  the  adjournment  of  that  Congress 
two  months  later,  when  President  Grant  upon  the  organisation  of  the 
42d  Congress,  finding  its  immediate  adjournment  was  pressed,  sent  in  a 
message  requesting  the  two  houses  not  to  adjourn,  as  he  had  important 
matters  to  communicate  for  their  action.  This  was  followed  by  a 
resolution,  offered  by  Senator  Sherman,  that  the  condition  of  the 
South  rendered  it  necessary  that  more  reconstruction  was  needed, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  attend  to  it.  To  this  Senator 
Trumbull  demurred,  insisting  that  rest  and  reconciliation,  and  not 
legislation,  were  what  the  country  wanted.  Then  the  bolt  fell  in  the 
shape  of  a  special  message  from  the  President,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
1871,  in  which  this  language  was  used: — "A  condition  of  affairs  now 
exists  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  rendering  life  and  property 
insecure,  and  the  carrying  of  the  mails  and  collection  of  the  revenue 
dangerous.  That  the  power  to  correct  these  evils  is  beyond  the 
control  of  the  State  authorities  I  do  not  doubt.  That  the  power  of 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  acting  within  the  limits  of  the 
existing  laws,  is  sufficient  for  the  present  exigency,  is  not  clear. 
Therefore  I  urgently  recommend  such  legislation  as  in  the  judgment 
of  Congress  shall  effectually  secure  life,  liberty  and  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thin  veil 
of  making  an  act  generally  applicable  to  the  whole  United  States  was 
thrown  over  this  strictly  sectional  piece  of  unconstitutional  legislation 
asked  for  by  the  executive.  Following  this  thunder  by  a  thunderbolt, 
the  President,  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  Congress,  the  day  after 
launched  his  thunderbolt  in  the  shape  of  a  j^roclamation  alleging  the 
existence  of  an  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  —  the.  bete  noire  oi  the 
Southern  States  in  the  Northern  mind  —  solemnly  warning  all  evil- 
disposed  persons  concerned  therein  to  disperse  to  their  homes  within 
twenty  days ;  which  information  and  warning  astonished  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  more  than  any  others,  everything  there  at  that 
time  being  the  reverse  of  insurrectionary,  and  the  quiet  of  a  grave- 
yard reigning  over  that  desolated  and  afflicted  State,  firmly  held 
down  under  the  heel  of  the  carpet-bagger  and  negro,  who  jointly  had 
taken  possession  of  her  confiscated  people  and  property  through 
Federal  assistance.  This  proved  a  mere  brutiun  fulmcn,  it  is  true. 
Enterprising  correspondents  who  immediately  went  down  to  the  "seat 
of  war"  to  describe  this  revolutionary  outbreak,  could  find  no  traces 
of  it  or  of  its  ever  having  been,  and  indignant  denials  came  up  from 
the  slandered  State,  denying  the  truth  of  the  allegations  or  of  the 
statements  which  might  have  imposed  upon  the  President  —  made,  as 
they  evidently  were,  by  men  who  were  bent  on  ruling  and  ruining 
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that  "hot-bed  of  secession,"  and  whose  real  "outrages"  have  at  last 
awakened  the  long-slumbering  Northern  conscience. 

But  the  storm  was  not  over.     The  Radical  members  of  Congress 
in  caucus  assembled,  carrying  out  the  policy  indicated  in  the  message, 
prepared  the  Ku-Klux  bill,  and  entrusted  to  Mr.  Shellabarger  the 
duty  of  bringing  it  forward  in  Congress,  which  he  did  on  the  28th  of 
March  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  on  the  19th  of  April, 
187 1,  the  bill  as  reported  by  a  joint  conference  passed  both  houses, 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  ensuing  day.     The  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  this  really  revolutionary  measure  were  the 
substitution  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  for  that  of  the 
State  courts,  empowering  the  President  to  declare  martial  law,  em- 
ploy the  Federal  forces,  and  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  all 
the  States  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  without  receiving  any  application 
for  aid  or  being  requested  so  to  do  by  the  authorities  of  the  State 
wherein  these  extraordinary  powers  were  to  be  exercised.     This  bill, 
nullifying  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United   States 
without  even  plausible  j^lea  or  pretext,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
36  to  13,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of  93  to  74,  showing  that  the  spirit 
of  opposition  and  protest  to  such  unconstitutional  proceedings  was 
not  dead,  though  powerless,  in  both  bodies  called  on  to  ratify  the 
President's  proclamation.     This  act  was  by  no  means  permitted  to 
remain  a  dead-letter.     On  the  contrary  it  was  put  in  full  and  effective 
operation  almost  immediately  in   North   and    South   Carolina   and 
Georgia,  as  well  as  in  the  border  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
where  indictments  were  found  and  prosecuted  and  drumhead  courts- 
martial  gave  sentences,  creating  a  reign  of  terror  at  one  time  through- 
out the  South,  and  making  many  victims,  some  of  whom,  respectable 
citizens,  yet  linger  out  the  term  of  their  unjust   imprisonment   in 
Northern  penitentiaries.      The  political  effect  was  just  what  it  was 
intended  to  be.     It  paralysed  in  many  places  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration which  had  proved  itself  so  powerful  and  so  pitiless,  and 
enabled  the  Republicans  to  hold  and  control  several,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  else  would  have  slipped  away  from  their  grasp 
had  real  reconstruction  been  permitted.     In  order  to  impress  upon 
the  public  mind  of  the  North  as  well  as  of  the  South  the  futility  of 
opposition  to  this  new  reading  or  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
abrogation  of  State  rights,  as  well  as  the  impotence  of  civil  law  when 
opposed  to  martial  law,  President  Grant  in  his  proclamation  of  May 
3d,   187 1,  announcing  the   passage   and   proclaiming  his   intention 
strictly  to  enforce  this  law,  makes  the  significant  declaration  :  "This 
law  of  Congress  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be 
enforced  everywhere  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive," adding,  "  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  exhaust  the  powers  thus 
vested."     This  was  followed  by  a  whole  platoon  of  proclamations, 
five  in  number,  levelled  at  separate  districts  and  divisions  in  the 
doomed  little  State  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  ensuing  months  of 
October  and  November,  under  which  several  thousand  persons,  many 
of  the  highest  character  and   respectability,  were  torn  from   their 
homes  and  business,  arrested  and  imprisoned  either  as  criminals  or 
witnesses,  and  the  old  French  revolutionary  formula  of  being  "  under 
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suspicion  of  being  suspect "  ruthlessly  carried  out.  That  there  really 
never  was  even  any  good  pretext  for  these  arbitrary,  illegal  and  cruel 
proceedings,  either  in  South  Carolina  or  in  the  other  States,  is  con- 
clusively proven  by  the  messages  sent  in  to  the  reconstructed  legisla- 
tures by  the  newly-elected  or  appointed  governors  thereof  just  at  the 
time  this  outcry  was  raised,  all  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the  reports 
of  the  army  officers  stationed  in  or  commanding  over  the  military 
districts  or  so-called  States  then  under  their  absolute  control.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  governors  were  Northern  men  ;  none  "were  men 
identified  with  or  active  in  the  secession  movement,  for  the  people 
knew  better  than  to  select  any  men  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  party. 
In  January,  1871,  just  when  this  wonderful  discovery  was  made  by  the 
President  and  his  partisans  as  to  the  disturbed  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  and  the  "  outrages  "  therein  perpetrated, 
requiring  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  set  them  right,  the  newly 
elected  Republican  governors  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  as  solemnly  announced  the  restoration  of  order,  peace  and 
good-will  in  their  respective  States.  The  testimony  of  Governor  Scott 
of  South  Carolina  must  be  held  as  conclusive  as  to  that  State,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  Republican,  but  a  carpet-bagger,  and  so  continued 
until  the  close  of  his  term,  opposed  in  everything  to  the  people  of 
the  State  into  whose  gubernatorial  chair  he  was  violently  thrust 
against  their  will  and  wishes.  In  his  message  of  January  i6th,  187 1, 
he  uses  this  decided  language  : — "  I  cannot  say  with  truth,  upon  any 
information  in  my  possession,  that  in  any  section  of  the  State  the  laws 
are  not  executed,  for  not  a  single  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  law  have  been  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 
Testimony  from  such  a  quarter  surely  must  be  believed  ;  nor  had  the 
army  offi.cers  any  reason  to  falsify,  even  had  they  been  capable  of 
doing  so.  When  General  Frank  Blair  in  the  ardor  of  his  righteous 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  an  enemy  he  had  aided  to  vanquish, 
during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868  declared  that  the  President 
ought  to  "  drive  the  carpet-bag  governors  out  of  the  Southern  States 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  if  necessary,"  the  Northern  mind  was 
shocked  at  the  "outrageous  sentiment."  But  when  the  very  same 
outrage  was  practically  perpetrated,  and  those  worthies  were  kept  in 
"at  the  point  of  the  bayonet"  literally,  under  these  Reconstruction 
and  Ku-Klux  laws,  the  Northern  people  tacitly  assented  and  approved 
of  these  "  outrages  "  by  keeping  in  power  the  perpetrators.  The  stab 
then  given  not  alone  to  the  rights  of  States  south,  but  to  those  north 
as  well ;  and  the  den^oralisation  of  the  public  mind  through  these 
violations  of  plighted  faith  and  arbitrary  acts,  have  borne  the  bitter 
fruits  the  whole  American  people  taste  to-day,  in  the  decadence  of 
public  and  private  virtue  and  honor,  the  decay  of  personal  and 
political  honesty,  which  have  of  late  made  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can name  at  home  and  abroad  synonyms  of  corruption  and  fraud 
until  a  reaction  has  commenced. 

But  our  duty  is  not  to  trace  the  effects  of  these  acts  upon  the 
national  character  or  the  general  welfare,  but  simply  to  sketch  their 
outline.  Let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  they  have 
wrought  on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of   the  States  they 
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were  intended  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  their  Procrustean  bed. 
How  is  it  with  the  Soutli  to-day?  Has  she  recovered  entirely  or  par- 
tially from  the  effects  of  this  legislation,  and  is  the  poison  of  these 
enactments  still  cankering  her  vitals?  Or  has  her  natural  health  and 
vigor  enabled  her  to  reject  the  poison  and  renew  her  pristine  health 
and  vigor?  These  are  the  questions,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
which  most  interest  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  ;  and  they  shall  be 
answered  as  satisfactorily  as  limited  space  will  permit. 

The  real  reconstruction  of  the  South  (using  that  word  in  its  proper 
sense)  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  is  in  rapid 
course  of  farther  development,  through  the  unassisted  and  uncon- 
querable energies  of  her  own  people,  without  any  foreign  aid,  in 
the  face  of  impediments  and  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable. 
Neither  crawling  carpet-bagger,  nor  the  ignorant  negro  (his  convenient 
tool  and  dupe),  nor  the  repressive  legislation  of  Congress,  nor  Presi- 
dential proclamations  enforced  by  bayonets  and  bastilles,  could  keep 
the  Southern  people  down  permanently.  They  have  staggered  to  their 
feet,  and  stand  erect  now  in  all  the  subjugated  and  reconstruction- 
cursed  States  but  three,  and  even  in  these  there  is  life  and  hope  yet. 
Those  three  are  the  prostrate  State  of  South  Carolina,  saddest  and 
most  forlorn  of  all ;  the  doomed  State  of  Mississippi,  next  on  the  rack 
of  torture  ;  and  the  distracted  State  of  Louisiana,  alternating  ever 
between  the  hope  of  liberation  from  the  "  rogues  and  royalists  "  that 
contend  for  her  plunder,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  promises  from  high 
quarters  "kept  to  the  ear  but  broken  to  the  hope,"  each  successive 
session  of  Congress.  The  plight  of  these  three  States  is  pitiable 
indeed,  and  sadder  still  when  contrasted  with  the  happier  lot  of  their 
sisters,  who  have  been  redeemed  from  the  thraldom  which  yet  presses 
that  trio  to  the  earth,  with  no  especial  reason  for  the  difference  of 
their  lot.  For  though  South  Carolina  was  the  "  hot-bed  of  secession," 
and  Mississippi  gave  the  President  to  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
Crescent  City  sympathised  and  sustained  the  movement,  yet  in  no 
respect  were  these  three  States  more  criminal  (if  crime  it  were)  in  the 
war  against  the  Union  than  their  more  fortunate  sisters,  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  full  communion  once  more. 

One  cause  of  their  protracted  agony  doubtless  is  the  colored  ma- 
jority, which  has  given  the  control  to  the  negro  population,  or  its 
representative  the  carpet-bagger.  But  in  itself  this  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  these  once  proud  and  pros- 
perous States,  whosa  long  agony  seems  at  last  to  have  touched  even 
the  cold  heart  of  their  Northern  sisters.  Hostile  Congressional  and 
Presidential  action  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  their  forlorn  plight 
than  the  negro  majorities,  which  they  could  easily  have  controlled  had 
they  but  been  let  alone,  and  the  crawling  carpet-bagger  not  been  up- 
held in  his  schemes  of  perfidy  and  plunder  by  legislation  and  by 
bayonets.  Texas  is  a  proof  of  this.  Immediately  after  as  during  the 
war  the  negroes,  with  and  without  their  masters,  poured  into  that 
young  and  growing  State  in  such  a  flood-tide  —  and  continue  still  to 
do  so  —  that  grave  apprehensions  were  felt  and  expressed  by  thinking 
men  as  to  whether  that  were  not  destined  to  be  the  new  San  Domingo, 
the  negro  republic  of  the  United  States.    Yet  Texas  has  taken  them 
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all  into  her  broad  bosom  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  invites  more  to 
come  ;  and  within  her  borders  there  is  no  trouble  with  the  freedman, 
no  conflict  of  races,  no  combination  of  negro  and  carpet-bagger  to 
make  a  mockery  of  legislation,  a  travesty  of  liberty,  or  a  den  of  thieves 
of  a  legislature.  In  fact,  as  snakes  cannot  live  in  Ireland,  so  the 
carpet-bag  reptile  seems  unable  to  live  in  Texas  ;  and  freed  from  the 
curse  of  that  crawling  creature,  white  man  and  black  dwell  together 
in  amity,  and  peace  and  prosperity  smile  on  both.  The  secret  of  the 
safety  cf  Texas,  since  as  during  the  war,  consists  in  her  isolation  — 
her  inaccessibility.  She  is  now,  as  she  long  has  been,  safe  from  Con- 
gressional intervention,  because  she  comprises  an  empire  within  her 
bounds,  and  "distance  lends  enchantment"  to  her  view  of  Wash- 
ington. She  has  suffered  some  annoyances,  it  is  true,  but  even  these 
she  has  no  longer  to  complain  of ;  and  the  war  which,  for  a  time,  beg- 
gared her  sisters,  has  tended  greatly  to  her  enrichment.  She  has 
been  indeed  exceptionally  fortunate  in  her  position,  as  in  her  possi- 
bilities, and  her  less  lucky  neighbors  may  well  envy  her  present  as 
well  as  her  plainly  perceptible  future,  when  she  must  be  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South.  She  is  really  and  truly  reconstructed  by  her  late 
election,  which  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  her  own  people,  and 
the  best  class  of  them,  the  control  of  her  government  and  destinies  ; 
and  did  her  work  so  thoroughly  as  to  render  impossible  the  Presi- 
dential interposition  prayed  for,  under  the  precedent  which  has  proved 
the  source  of  woes  unnumbered  to  Louisiana  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  The  refusal  of  the  President  in  her  case  is  not  with- 
out encouragement  to  Louisiana. 

Next  to  Texas,  Georgia  has  more  rapidly  reached  real  reconstruc- 
tion than  any  other  extreme  Southern  State,  owing  chiefly  to  the  pru- 
dent policy  of  her  people,  who  have  been  wise  in  their  generation,  and 
the  irrepressible  energies  of  a  j^opulation  in  possession  of  a  State  rich 
in  resources  of  every  kind  —  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
mineral.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  Sherman's  raid,  she  suf- 
fered little  during  the  war ;  her  territory  was  not  invaded,  occupied, 
and  laid  waste,  nor  her  capital  seaport  city  bombarded  and  "devastated 
by  the  iron  hail  which  rained  on  Charleston  for  four  long  years. 
Twice  reconstructed,  she  subniitted  to  the  inevitable  and  accepted  the 
situation,  until  she  was  enabled  to  resume  the  possession  of  her  own 
government  and  really  reconstruct  her  own  affairs ;  which  she  has 
done  so  satisfactorily  that  the  political  control  is  thoroughly  in  the 
hands  cf  her  own  people,  beyond  the  power  of  Radical  partisans  to 
revolutionise  or  rob.  •  Her  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  House 
are  truly  hers,  in  fact  as  name  —  men  by  blood  and  birth  her  own ; 
.and  even  such  well-known  "  rebels,"  under  the  ban  but  a  short  time 
since,  as  Vice-President  Alexander  II.  Stephens  and  General  Gordon, 
represent  her  in  the  Federal  councils.  True,  during  the  reign  of  that 
prince  of  carpet-baggers  Gov.  Bullock,  she  was  plundered  and  op- 
pressed, and  the  baleful  shadows  of  the  Ku-Klux  act  fell  over  portions 
of  the  State.  But  her  people,  happy  in  their  present  and  future  im- 
munity from  further  trial  or  trouble  from  political  annoyance,  may  ex- 
perience the  sensation  of  one  who  looks  back  with  a  sense  of  relief  on 
the  recollection  of  a  painful  dream  Peace  and  prosperity  now  smile 
34 
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on  Georgia,  and  so  certain  was  she  of  the  permanence  of  her  redeemed 
freedom  that  at  the  last  Presidential   election   she  was   one   of   the 
"faithful  few"  that  dared  register  their  votes  in   opposition   to   the 
ruling  party  and  its  dynasty,  and  neither  ventured  to  visit  on  her  "  re- 
bellious "  head  the  penalty  for  such  lese-majeste.     If  her  positive  pros- 
perity be  great,  how  much  greater  does  that  prosperity  seem  compara- 
tively when  contrasted  with  the    condition  of    South  Carolina  or  of 
Louisiana,  for  which  nature  has  done  quite  as  much  as  for  her,  and 
whose  people  are  equally  intelligent  and  industrious  as  her  own.     No 
Georgian    can    look    across    the    Savannah    river,  the   boundary-line 
between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  without  thanking  God  that  his 
home  is  on  the  hither  side  ;  for  passing  from  one  bank  to  the  other  is 
almost  like  making  the  transit  from  a  terrestrial  paradise  into  Hades. 
Georgia  is  ruled  by  her  own  people  ;  South  Carolina  has  been  recon- 
structed into  the  hands  of  white  and  black  thieves  who,  ungorged  still, 
are  growling  over  her   carcase.     In   the  former,  reconstruction  is  a 
reality ;  in  the   latter,  it  is  but   a   synonym  for  robbery  and  ruin,  the 
Radical  and  negro  vampires  sucking  the  little  blood   still  left  in  her 
half-inanimate  form  ;  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  held 
once   to   be   inalienable,  having  been  all  alienated  from  the  men  of 
South  Carolina,  or  held  subject  to  the  will  of  their  ignorant  and  venal 
alien  rulers  only.     The  book  written  by  a  life-long  abolitionist  record- 
ing what  he  saw  in  this  "prostrate  State  "  seems  to  have  shamed  the 
Northern  press  and  people  into  a  late  remorse ;  but  even  in  the  ex- 
pression of  it  the  intimation  is  thrown  out  that  the  Administration  can 
give  "  moral   support  only "  to   the  victims   of  its   own  wrong-doing. 
Constitutional  scruples  intervene  to  prevent  Congressional  action  in 
behalf  of  these  martyrs  of  such  a  "  reconstruction  "  as  the  world  never 
saw  outside  of  Hayti  or  Pandemonium  before   in  all  its  histor}',  and 
even  the  despairing  plea  for  justice  her  agonised  sons  have  just  sent 
up  to  the  arbiters  of  their  destiny  at  Washington  meets  with  no  re- 
sponse save  an  affectation  of  regret  and  pity.     "  Their  woes  make 
angels  weep  in  heaven,"  as  the  stern  old  English  "  Corn-law  Rhymer  " 
once  said  of  the  British  operatives,  but  excite  no  sympathy  on  earth. 
What  that  former  garden-spot  of  the  South  —  that  home  of  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  the  proudest  specimens  of  the  much-maligned  "chiv- 
alry" of  the  South,  whose  deeds  did  not  belie  their  professions  —  has 
become  under  the  withering  curse  of  reconstruction  and  Ku-Klux  acts, 
it  sickens  the  soul  to  tell.     The  story  of  the  wrong  and  robbery  per- 
petrated by  her  mongrel  legislators  and  licensed  robbers  has  just  been 
spread  before  the  world  by  a  committee  of  her  plundered  people  call- 
ing upon  Congress  for  relief ;  but  the  far  sadder  story  of  her  lingering 
agony  of  eight  years  of  penury,  privation,  insult,  and  injury  —  silently 
and  unflinchingly  endured  by  her  men  and  women  —  never  cin  be  told 
in  its  fullness  nor  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  and 
participated  in  it.     The  boast  of  the  blasphemous  parson  who,  with 
the  rancor  of  a  renegade,  declared  that  Congress   should  "  organise 
hell "  in  the  Southern  States  in  punishment  of  their  "  sin,"  has  been 
as  nearly  realised  in  South  Carolina  as  human  ingenuity  can  approxi- 
mate diabolical.     To  broken  fortunes  and  blasted  hopes  have  been 
superimposed  broken  hearts  and  living  deaths  for  all  whose  pride  and 
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self-respect  have  survived  the  ruin  and  desolation  encompassing 
them.  The  former  slave  sits  in  the  seat  of  his  late  master ;  ignorance  and 
fraud  occupy  the  places  of  intelligence  and  probity ;  and  the  African- 
isation  of  the  State  is  as  complete  in  the  Capitol  as  in  the  rice-fields. 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr,  Lincoln's  minister  to  the  Hague,  the  Northern 
authority  referred  to,  in  his  Prostrate  State  thus  records  the  existing 
infamy,  to  which  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  country  persist  in 
turning  a  deaf  ear,  in  language  of  honest  indignation  inspired  by  the 
issue  of  an  experiment  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers,  the 
results  of  which,  when  personally  witnessed,  have  filled  him  with 
shame  and  self-reproach.  He  thus  passes  judgment  on  his  former 
allies  and  previous  prote'gds,  the  Radicals  and  negroes,  now  in  undis- 
puted control  of  South  Carolina,  and  sustains  his  indictment  by  a 
terrible  array  of  indisputable  facts  and  figures  derived  from  the  public 
records  of  their  mal-administration  and  his  own  observation.  Mr. 
Pike  thus  relates  his  impression  of  the  present  Legislature :  "  Here 
then  is  the  outcome,  the  ripe,  perfected  fruit  of  the  boasted  civilisation 
of  the  South,  after  two  hundred  years'  experience.  A  white  com- 
munity that  had  gradually  risen  from  small  beginnings  till  it  grew 
into  wealth,  culture,  and  refinement,  and  became  accomplished  in  all 
the  arts  of  civilisation — which  achieved  liberty  and  independence 
through  the  fire  and  tempest  of  civil  war,  and  illustrated  itself  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  by  orators  and  statesmen  worthy  of  any  age  or 
nation  —  such  a  community  is  then  reduced  to  this  !  It  lies  prostrate 
in  the  dust,  ruled  over  by  this  strange  conglomerate,  gathered  from 
the  ranks  of  its  own  servile  population.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
society  turned  bottomside  up.  The  wealth,  the  culture,  the  intelli- 
gence, the  wisdom  of  the  State  have  broken  through  the  crust  of  that 
social  volcano  on  which  they  were  contentedly  reposing,  and  have 
sunk  out  of  sight,  consumed  by  the  subterranean  fires  they  had  with 
such  temerity  braved  and  defied.  In  the  place  of  this  old  aristocratic 
society  stands  the  rude  form  of  the  most  ignorant  democracy  that 
mankind  ever  saw  invested  with  the  functions  of  government.  It  is 
the  dregs  of  the  population  habilitated  in  the  robes  of  their  intelligent 
predecessors,  and  asserting  over  them  the  rule  of  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption through  the  inexorable  machinery  of  a  majority  of  numbers. 
It  is  barbarism  overwhelming  civilisation  by  physical  force.  It  is  the 
slave  rioting  in  the  halls  of  bis  master  and  putting  that  master  under 
his  feet.  We  will  enter  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here  sit  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  Representatives.  Of  these  twenty-three  are 
white  men,  representing  the  remains  of  the  old  civilisation.  They  are 
men  of  weight  and  standing  in  the  communities  they  represent.  The 
irosts  of  sixty  or  seventy  winters  whiten  the  heads  of  some  of  them. 
There  they  sit  grim  and  silent.  .  .  .  They  simply  watch  the  rising 
tide,  and  mark  the  progressive  steps  of  the  inundation.  ...  In  this 
crucial  trial  of  his  pride,  his  manhood,  his  prejudices,  his  spirit,  it 
must  be  said  of  the  Southern  Bourbon  of  the  Legislature  that  he 
comports  himself  with  a  dignity,  a  reserve,  and  a  decorum  that  com- 
mand admiration.  This  dense  negro  crowd  they  confront  do  the 
debating,  the  squabbling,  the  law-making,  and  create  all  the  clamor 
and  disorder  of  the  body.     These  twenty-three  white  men  are  but  the 
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enforced  auditors  of  the  dull  and  clumsy  imitation  of  a  deliberative 
body,  whose  appearance  in  their  present  capacity  is  at  once  a  wonder 
and  a  shame  to  modern  civilisation.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  one 
remaining,  ninety-four  are  colored,  and  seven  their  white  allies.  Thus 
the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  more  than  three  to  one.  On  the 
mere  basis  of  numbers  in  the  State,  the  injustice  of  this  disproportion 
is  manifest,  since  the  black  population  is  relatively  four  to  three  of  the 
whites.  As  things  stand,  the  body  is  literally  a  Black  Parliament. 
At  some  of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose  types  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  outside  of  Congo,  whose  costumes,  attitudes,  visages,  and 
expression  only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer.  The  officers, 
pages,  clerks,  &c.,  are  all  negroes.  .  .  .  The  corruption  of  the  State 
government  of  South  Carolina  is  a  topic  that  has  grown  threadbare  in 
the  handling.  The  robbers  under  it  embraced  all  grades  of  people. 
It  took  a  combination  of  the  principal  authorities  to  get  at  the 
treasury,  and  they  shared  the  plunder.  All  the  smaller  fry  had  their 
proportion,  the  legislators  and  lobbymen  included.  The  w-hole  of  the 
late  Administration  was  a  morass  of  rottenness,  and  the  present  Ad- 
ministration was  born  of  the  corruptions  of  that.  But  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  State,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  it  would  steal  less 
than  its  predecessor.  There  seems  to  be  no  hope  therefore,  that  the 
villainies  of  the  past  will  be  speedily  uncovered.  ...  So  tainted  is 
the  atmosphere  with  corruption,  so  implicated  is  everybody  about  the 
government,  that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  an  influential  local 
opinion  to  be  brought  against  the  scamps.  They  plunder,  and  glory 
in  it.  They  steal,  and  defy  you  to  prove  it.  The  legalisation  of 
fraudulent  scrip  is  regarded  only  as  a  smart  operation  ;  the  purchase 
of  a  senatorship  considered  as  a  profitable  trade.  Fancy  the  moral 
condition  of  a  State  in  which  a  large  majority  of  all  its  voting  citizens 
are  habitually  guilty  of  thieving  and  concubinage  !  Yet  such  is  the 
condition  of  South  Carolina.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  civilisation 
of  the  nineteenth  centur}'  has  nothing  better  to  propose  than  this  for 
the  government  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union?  .  .  .  As  it  is  morally,  so  is  it  intellectually.  These 
same  rulers  of  a  great  State,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  neither  read 
nor  write.  They  are  as  ignorant  and  as  irresponsible  in  the  exercise 
of  their  political  functions  as  would  be  the  Bedouin  Arab  or  the  roving 
Camanches  of  the  plains,  if  called  upon  to  choose  the  rulers  of  New 
York  or  Massachusetts.  Tell  us  what  government  of  any  civilised 
State  of  the  world  —  if  imported  into  South  Carolina  —  would  be  as 
oppressive  upon  and  as  unfitted  for  the  300,000  white  people  of  that 
State,  as  that  which  now  curses  it  under  the  name  of  Republican?" 

But  the  effects  of  that  reconstruction  which  has  left  States  in  the  hands 
of  "  the  friends  of  the  Administration,"  can  be  more  clearly  shown  by  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  actual  condition  and  annual  expenditures 
of  those  States  now  actually  "slave,"  contrasted  with  those  which  are 
really  "free" — free  from  the  blighting  curse  of  Radical,  carpet-bag, 
and  negro  administration.  Let  us  take  the  official  reports  —  the  last 
messages  of  the  Governors  of  three  States,  one  free  and  two  "  slave," 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  —  and  the  "figures  that  can- 
not lie  "  must  plead  trumpet-tongued  "  against  the  deep  damnation  "  of 
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such  "  reconstruction  "  as  the  latter  shov,  as  these  figures  show.  The 
condition  of  Georgia,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  South  Carolina  and 
Louisiana,  shows  the  following  startling  difference : 

1872.  Georgia.         Louisiana.         S.  Carolina. 

Legislative  expenses     .   ^100,000  ^293,410  $291,339 

Printing 20,000  163,564  450,000 

State  tax 4}  mills.  21^  mills.  12  mills. 

Georgia,  with  taxable  property  valued  at  $350,000,000,  spends  but 
$2,722,856,  including  the  sum  of  $826,460  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
her  public  debt  and  interest.  Louisiana  spends  for  the  year  1873 
alone  not  less  than  $3,696,000,  and  her  tax-payers  have  paid  into  her 
treasury  during  that  period  more  than  $4,000,000,  with  large  arrearages 
yet  due,  for  which  her  cormorants,  black  and  white,  are  clamoring,  and 
threaten  practical  confiscation  of  property  in  case  of  continued  default 
on  the  part  of  tax-payers.  Africanised  South  Carolina,  with  taxable 
property  not  worth  over  $100,000,000,  is  taxed  (by  law)  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000,  of  which  $176,956  only  is  promised  to  be  paid  out  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  provided  the  holders  of  State  bonds  will 
consent  to  give  up  50  per  cent,  of  the  principal  of  their  securities. 
The  bonds  of  Georgia  were  negotiated  almost  at  par ;  those  of  South 
Carolina,  with  three  years'  overdue  interest  upon  them,  are  unsaleable 
at  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  Louisiana  securities  have  become  so 
notoriously  insecure,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Kellogg  "  black  and 
tan  "  legislature,  that  they  can  find  few  purchasers  now  at  any  price ; 
and  the  same  legislature  is  now  perfecting  a  plan  of  repudiation  in  a 
so-called  Funding  Bill,  in  which  the  word  refund  will  be  carefully 
omitted  in  as  far  as  they  cannot  manipulate  the  State  securities  for 
the  profit  of  their  own  ring. 

In  the  matter  of  education  also,  which  since  the  time  of  the 
benevolent  Howard  (General  O.  O.)  has  been  made  the  sinking  fund 
for  moneys  "  otherwise  unaccounted  for,"  the  contrast  is  equally 
striking.  With  a  bona  fide  appropriation  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars  for  the  past  year,  Georgia  has  accomplished  vastly  more  than 
Louisiana  with  her  nominal  one  of  almost  half  a  million.  Her  public 
schools  are  very  numerous,  both  for  white  and  colored  children 
(separate),  and  well  attended ;  and  her  university  last  year  matricu- 
lated upwards  of  three  hundred  students  (white).  What  education 
has  sunk  to  in  South  Carolina  the  melancholy  fate  of  her  ancient  and 
noble  old  State  university  at  Columbia  will  show,  that  venerable 
institution  now  being  little  more  than  a  kind  of  negro  free  school 
from  which  both  white  professors  and  pupils  have  fled,  while  her 
free-school  system  is  a  mere  mockery,  existing  chiefly  in  appropriation 
'bills. 

It  is  a  glib  reproach  on  Radical  lips  that  the  Southern  States  will 
not  educate  their  poor.  How  do  the  "free"  and  "slave"  States  at 
the  South  compare  in  this  respect?  Georgia  (free)  appropriates 
$250,000  to  free  schools,  and  pays  the  money.  This  supports  the 
schools  but  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  the  balance  is  readily 
raised  by  local  taxation,  and  the  money  honestly  applied  both  to 
white  and  colored  schools.  The  Georgia  University  ("  free  ")  costs 
$32,000  per  year,  of  which  the  State  had  to  contribute  $8000.     The 
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balance  it  made  up  from  its  tuition  fees  and  interest  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Land  Scrip  Fund,  donated  by  Government  and  honestly 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  given.  The  receipts 
from  these  two  sources  were  about  in  equal  proportions.  The  South 
Carolina  University  ("slave")  is  now  the  wan  shadow  of  the  institution 
it  once  used  to  be,  since  negro  students  were  forced  upon  it  and  its  old 
professors  left  in  disgust  and  despair.  It  now  has  no  students  save 
a  few  colored  men.  The  Agricultural  Land  Scrip  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  purposes  has  been  expended,  and  not  a  cent 
accrued  therefrom  to  the  State  or  university  or  schools,  and  $50,000 
are  demanded  for  its  support  for  the  present  year.  To  point  this 
contrast  between  expenditure  and  appropriation  as  well  as  results 
achieved,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Georgia 
is  1,184,000,  that  of  Louisiana  but  726,000,  and  that  of  South  Carolina, 
with  all  the  negro  immigration,  only  705,000  —  the  two  latter,  with 
little  more  than  half  the  population,  spending  each  twice  as  much  as 
the  former  according  to  appropriation  bills  on  three  items  alone,  with 
untold  and  incalculable  stealings  unaccounted  for,  which  more  than 
quadruple  the  aggregate.  The  nett  results  from  the  latter  are  almost 
nil ;  the  State  of  Georgia  has  something  substantial  and  tangible  to 
show  for  her  appropriations  and  disbursements.  Between  two  such 
kinds  of  administration  the  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  "  Ey  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  The  two  Republicanised  or  reconstructed 
States,  strictly  after  the  Congressional  model,  present  the  full  fruition 
of  that  scheme,  watered  by  blood  and  tears,  and  destined  to  be  "bitter 
in  the  belly  "  of  both  white  and  black  compelled  to  dwell  permanently 
within  their  borders  ere  this  generation  passes  away,  unless  a  rapid 
and  radical  change  in  their  rulers  and  legislation  is  effected. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  report  of  the  Tax-Payers'  Convention  of 
South  Carolina  shows  that  while  the  taxable  property  in  that  State 
has  fallen  under  reconstruction  from  $500,000,000  to  $175,000,000 
(two-thirds)  in  value,  taxation  has  increased  from  $400,000  to  $2,500,- 

000  per  annum.  That  ruined  people  are  required  to  pay  twenty 
times  as  much  as  before  the  war  for  the  support  of  a  State  government 
of  the  proceedings  of  whose  legislature  the  annexed  report  is  a  fair 
sample,  and  whose  robberies  have  already  beggared  the  State.  The 
scene  described  is  a  literal  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Columbia  very  recently,  during  a  debate  on  the 
penitentiary  appropriations.  When  one  recalls  the  ante-bellum  legis- 
lature of  that  State  under  "the  barbarism  of  slavery" — it  trained 
such  statesmen  as  Calhoun,  Preston,  Hayne,  and  their  compeers  — 
well  may  he  echo  Madame  Roland's  famous  adjuration.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  what  that  legislature  now  is : — 

Minort  (colored) — "  The  proposed  appropriation  is  not  a  whit  too  large." 
Humbert  (colored) — "  The  institution  ought  to  be  self-sustaining.      The  member 

only  wants  a  grab  at  the  money." 

Hurley  (coming  to  Mlnort's  relief) — "Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise — " 

Humbert  (to  Hurley) — "  You  «het  you  mouf,  sah  !  "     [Roars  of  laughter.] 

Greene  (colored) — "That  thief  from  Darlington — "     [A  delicate  allusion  to 

Humbert.] 

Humbert — "  If  I  have  robbed  anything,  I  expect  to  be  Ku-Kluxed  by  just  such 

highway  robbers  as  the  member  (Greene)  from  Beaufort.    If  I  get  in  the  penitentiary 

1  won't  ask  for  $65,000  to  support  me." 
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Greene  (to  Hurley) — "You  know  as  much  about  it  as  you  do  about  the  Gov- 
ernor's contingent  fund." 

Hurley — "At  least  no  one  has  been  able  or  ever  attempted  to  refute  my  charges 
against  the  Governor,  and  his  Excellency  will  not  dare  deny  them." 

Greene  — "  No  ;  but  if  the  Governor  were  not  such  a  coward,  he  would  have 
cowhided  you  before  this,  or  got  somebody  else  to  do  it." 

Hurley — "If  the  gentleman  from  Beaufort  (Greene)  would  allow  the  weapon 
named  to  be  sliced  from  his  cuticle,  I  mi^ht  submit  to  the  castigation." 

On  Thursday  Greene,  who  had  probably  seen  his  Excellency  in  the  interval, 
proceeded  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Moses  was  a  coward,  thus  — 

Greene  (rising  to  a  question  of  privilege) — "  It  was  not  the  Governor  to  whom  I 
referred,  but  his  aides.  What  I  snid  was,  that  if  the  Governor's  aides  were  not 
cowards,  they  would  have  cowhided  Hurley ;  and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's staff,  I  would  have  done  it  before  this." 

Hurley  (rising  to  a  counter  question  of  privilege) — "  Nobody  on  the  Governor's 
staff,  nobody  he  could  put  on  there,  not  the  doughty  gentleman  from  Beaufort,  nor 
the  valiant  Governor  himself,  dare  undertake  to  cowhide  me." 

There  are  some  farces  which  are  even  sadder  than  tragedies  to  tlie 
people  among  whom  they  are  performed  ;  for  how  humiUating  must 
it  be  to  State  and  personal  pride  to  see  such  "fantastic  tricks" 
played  in  those  honored  halls  by  the  apish  creatures  now  permitted 
to  misrepresent  the  proud  and  cultivated  Palmetto  State  ? 

What  the  Louisiana  legislature,  created  by  an  extra-judicial  order 
of  Judge  Durell,  and  never  elected  by  the  people,  really  is,  whether 
politically  or  morally  considered,  its  higher  branch  presided  over  by 
an  ignorant  negro  barber  styled  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  its  so-called 
U.  S.  Senator-elect  another  negro  almost  as  illiterate,  with  members 
drawn  from  the  sugar  and  cotton-fields,  whose  honesty  is  on  a  par 
with  their  intelligence  —  it  needs  actual  personal  investigation  to 
appreciate  fully.  The  Picayimc,  in  referring  to  its  meeting  under  the 
appropriate  title  of  "  The  Kangaroo  Legislature,"  thus  pithily  sums 
up  its  merits,  giving  one  illustration  of  its  mode  of  doing  business.  ^ 
The  negro  members  vary  the  monotony  of  legislative  proceedings  by  ) 
free  fights  and  colloquies  similar  to  those  reported  of  the  South 
Carolina  Solons  in  ebony.  The  writer  has  seen  one  member  rise  up 
and  choke  another  on  the  floor  until  he  was  white  in  the  face,  during 
debate,  and  no  special  notice  was  taken  of  so  common  an  occurrence.  ) 
Hear  the  Picayune — 

Even  if  it  were  not  a  false,  fraudulent  and  usurping  body,  the  assemblage  which 
is  playing  legislature  on  Dryades  street  ought  to  be  discarded  and  rejected  by  the 
peopTfe  as  a  foul  conspiracy  to  plunder  and  defraud  them,  and  from  the  character  of 
the  measures  proposed  and  some  of  which  have  already  been  enacted  by  them. 
We  have  referred  to  several  of  these.  They  are  conclusive  proofs  of  a  rapacity 
and  dishonesty  that  are  without  parallels  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Their  last 
and  most  flagrant  attempt  in  this  line  is  the  bill  to  require  every  mortgage  note  to 
be  registered  by  the  Recorder  of  Mortgages  at  one  dollar  for  each  note  registered. 
'This  bill  would  quadruple  the  present  enormous  receipts  of  the  office  of  Recorder 
of  Mortgages.  The  $25,000,  which  is  his  present  income,  would  be  swelled  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  ahd  the  people  would  be  taxed  that  amount. 

The  Mississippi  legislature  is  unfortunately  very  similar  in  con- 
stitution and  character,  and  has  just  selected  a  negro  steamboat- 
porter,  and  late  sheriff  of  his  county.  United  States  Senator  for  the 
long  term.  The  seat  of  Jefferson  Davis  will  be  filled  by  a  negro  in 
permanence  for  six  years,  an  exchange  for  its  ante-bellum  occupant 
which  does  not  seem  to  "fire  the  Northern  heart"  as  much  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  now  that  it  has  been  made.  This  man  was 
legally  elected,  so  that  the  pretext  put  up  by  Morton  and  his  followers 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Louisiana  negro  Pinchback  cannot  exclude 
Bruce  from  a  seat  in  that  honorable  body,  to  whose  manipulation  of 
Mississippi  matters  he  owes  his  selection,  as  does  the  son-in-law  of 
Butler  the  ex-Brigadier-General  ^Vmes,  the  governorship  of  the  same 
State.  That  this  legislature  does  not  steal  so  much  as  those  of  its 
neighbors  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  nothing  left  to  steal  in 
the  forlorn  State  which  they  have  Africanised,  and  whose  political 
and  financial  condition  grows  darker  each  successive  year,  and  will 
so  continue  until  the  rule  of  integrity  and  intelligence  can  be  restored. 
The  condition  of  Alabama  also,  though  not  so  bad  or  so  hopeless 
as  that  of  the  three  States  especially  selected  as  the  exponents  of 
Congressional  reconstruction,  pure  and  simple,  is  bad  enough ;  though 
signs  of  improvement  are  manifesting  themselves,  and  her  seaport  city 
Mobile  has  lately  elected  a  Conservative  ticket,  although  a  carpet-bag 
judge,  in  imitation  of  Durell,  has  excluded  the  persons  legally  elected 
from  their  seats,  retaining  the  old  incumbents.  An  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  will  probably  right  the  judicial  veto  on  the  popular 
will,  judging  from  the  new  departure  of  General  Grant  on  the  Texas 
election  case.  "What  the  Alabama  legislature  is  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  appreciation  of  them  and  their  works  by  the  Radical 
State  organ  at  Montgomery,  whose  editor  seems  to  be  an  exceptionally 
frank  and  honest  carpet-bagger.  He  thus  compliments  that  body  on 
the  close  of  their  session  in  his  paper.  The  State  journal: — "Yes,  we 
have  peace  at  last ;  but  at  what  price  ?  Thousands  of  dollars  paid 
out,  months  of  valuable  time  worse  than  squandered ;  and  by  the 
tactics  of  partisans  and  wrangling  of  demagogues,  with  the  unseemly 
struggles  for  party-leadership,  poor  Alabama,  shorn  of  her  beauty 
and  her  credit,  is  left  naked  to  her  enemies.  Not  a  single  measure  of 
relief  adopted,  not  a  general  measure  of  any  kind  which  has  not  been 
subordinated  to  local  interests,  and  not  defeated  by  the  gerryman- 
dering of  those  who  thought  party  policy  of  higher  concern  than 
State  honor,"  The  conscientious  carpet-bagger  is  so  rare  an  appari- 
tion in  the  reconstructed  States  he  rules,  that  this  honest  utterance 
has  been  reproduced  ;  and  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  needs  no 
confirmation.  How  gross  and  glaring  must  have  been  the  conduct  of 
a  body  which  could  call  down  such  a  condemnation  from  its  own  party 
organ  !  It  shows  the  political  status  of  Alabama  too  clearly  to  require 
any  citation  of  facts  and  figures  to  confirm  this  confession.  Yet  so 
great  are  the  natural  resources  of  Alabama  that  she  is  rising  up  again 
even  under  the  incubus  of  such  an  administration  of  her  affairs,  which 
she  speedily  would  rectify  the  moment  "hands  off"  becomes  the 
avowed  policy  of  President  and  Congress,  as  now  seems  probable 
from  recent  indications  and  outgivings  from  Washington,  and  the 
Mississippi  and  Texas  precedents.  The  negro  voters  cannot  rule 
Alabama  by  force  of  numerical  majority,  as  in  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi ;  neither  can  they  now  in  Louisiana,  from  whom  Texas 
and  Arkansas  have  drained  many  of  their  colored  inhabitants  and 
post-bellum  immigrants.  So  that  finally  the  only  two  States  which,  if 
let  alone,  could  not  promptly  assume  control  of  their  own  affairs  and 
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displace  the  mongrel  and  miscegenated  governments  imposed  by  force 
and  fraud  upon  them,  are  those  above-named  as  dominated  over  by 
that  "  discrimination  on  account  of  blood  and  color "  against  which 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  pretends  to  provide. 

The  plea  now  set  up  by  the  Administration  that  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  President  in  State  affairs  is  outside  the  scope  of 
their  powers,  adds  insult  to  injury,  hypocrisy  to  outrage,  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  position  of  these  chained  States  is  solely 
due  to  just  such  intervention.  To  pretend  they  cannot  right  the  wrong 
their  own  unconstitutional  acts  have  wrought,  and  shield  themselves 
under  so  flimsy  a  cloak,  is  a  pretext  too  shallow  to  impose  on  the 
understandings  of  the  American  people.  Their  grim  old  leader  who 
initiated  this  iniquity,  never  practised  this  hypocrisy.  With  a  cynical 
scorn  of  the  school  of  canting  Pharisees  of  which  Colfax  and  Wilson 
with  their  Y.  M.  C.  A.  brigade  were  the  chiefs,  and  with  a  brutal 
bluntness,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  on  proposing  his  plan  of  reconstruction, 
openly  said  to  a  faltering  friend  :  "  The  man  who  pretends  that  these 
measures  are  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
must  be  a  d — d  fool.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  never  contem- 
plated such  an  emergency.  We  have  got  to  meet  it."  Brutal  as  was 
his  utterance,  it  was  true  ;  and  were  he  living  now,  no  man  would  more 
scornfully  repudiate  the  reasoning  which  avouM  perpetuate  a  wrong 
by  resorting  to  a  quibble,  and  a  dishonest  one  at  that.  Painful  as  it 
may  be  to  see  the  staunch  old  State-rights  community  of  South  Caro- 
lina suppliant  as  a  suitor  at  the  footstool  of  General  Grant  and  of 
Congress  for  restoration  of  her  rights  and  liberties,  unconstitutionally 
wrested  from  her  by  their  hands,  yet  how  otherwise  can  she,  or  Mis- 
sissippi, or  Louisiana  ever  else  regain  them  ?  Two  wrongs  may  some- 
times make  a  right.  They  would  do  so  here.  But  would  the  latter 
be  a  wrong?  That  is  the  question.  Is  not  this  invocation  to  the 
ghost  of  State-rights,  so  foully  slaughtered  by  the  men  who  now 
evoke  it,  as  treacherous  and  false  as  their  other  pretexts  t  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  does  provide  for  Federal  interposition 
in  just  such  cases  as  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  in  Article 
4th  of  that  instrument.  The  high  authority  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
other  eminent  State-rights  expounders  settles  this  conclusively,  and 
the  Consolidationists  have  ever  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  of 
interference.  The  Constitution  lays  down  three  cases  in  which  Federal 
interposition  may  be  invoked  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  a 
State,  viz :  invasion,  domestic  violence,  and  usurpation,  or  denial  of 
a  republican  government  under  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
.Constitution.  In  discussing  these  three  guarantees  in  Article  4th, 
Section  4th,  of  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Calhoun  says :  "  I  hold  that, 
according  to  its  true  construction,  its  object  is  the  reverse  of  protec- 
tion against  domestic  violence  ;  and  that  instead  of  being  intended  to 
protect  the  governments  of  the  States,  it  is  intended  to  protect  each 
State  against  its  government  j  or,  more  strictly,  against  the  ambition 
or  usurpation  of  its  rulers.  That  the  objects  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  the  guarantees  refer  —  and  liberty  more  especially  —  may  be 
endangered  or  destroyed  by  rulers,  will  not  be  denied.  ...  If  it  be 
added  that,  without  this  construction,  the  guarantees  would  utterly 
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fail  to  protect  the  States  against  the  attempts  of  ambition  and  usurpa- 
tion on  the  part  of  rulers  to  change  the  forms  of  their  governments, 
and  destroy  their  liberty,  it  would  seem  to  follow  irresistibly,  under 
the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  that  this  construction  is  the  true  one." 

The  South  Carolina  memorial  to  Congress  says :  "  The  history  of 
the  country  teaches  that  taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny. 
...  It  has  nevertheless  come  to  pass  that  the  government  established 
in  South  Carolina  under  the  legislation  of  Congress,  has  been  made 
the  instrument  of  effecting  this  monstrous  oppression.  That  depart- 
ment of  the  State  government  which  exercises  the  taxing  power  is 
administered  by  those  who  own  a  mere  fraction  of  the  property  of  the 
State.  Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  reconstruction  of  the 
State  government,  and  during  that  period,  of  the  property  taxed  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  owned  no  portion  what- 
soever, and  the  remaining  members  owned  so  little  that  their  pay  as 
members  constituted  their  entire  interest  as  property-holders  !  The 
result  is  that  those  owning  the  property  have  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  those  imposing  the  taxes  no  share  in  the  burden  thereof. 
The  taxes  have  advanced  yearly,  until  in  many  cases  they  consume 
more  than  one-half  of  the  income  from  the  property  taxed."  (Then 
follows  the  table  appended  in  note.*)  "The  facts  exhibit  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle  of  a  State  in  which  the  government  is  arrayed 
against  the  property  of  its  citizens." 

After  a  powerful  summing-up  of  the  wrongs  and  injuries  wrought 
by  the  existing  government  of  the  State,  this  memorial  to  Congress 
thus  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  relief  as  follows,  which  must,  with 
the  facts  stated,  become  historical :  "  Suffering  under  such  grievances, 
and  despairing  of  relief  from  the  State  government,  your  memorialists 
come  to  your  honorable  body  for  redress.  The  government  which 
thus  oppresses  us  was  virtually  established  by  Congress,  and  while  we 
believe  they  did  not  foresee  the  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  we  can- 
not doubt  they  will  assist  in  removing  them  so  soon  as  they  are  satis- 
fied of  their  existence.  All  we  have  asserted  is  capable  of  proof,  but 
knowing  as  we  do  that  the  evils  of  which  we  complain  are  more  likely 
to  increase  than  diminish,  your  memorialists  most  earnestly  ask  your 
aid  in  providing  the  proper  redress  and  relief," 

To  recapitulate  the  results  of  investigations  personally  made  in  the 
politically  "infected  districts"  of  the  South,  it  seems  that  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  only  "  languishingly 
live  "  under  the  results  of  reconstruction,  and  that  relief  must  be  given 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  ruling  powers  at  Washington, 
before  they  can  truly  be  said  to  have  been  restored  to  full  participa- 

*  Co<:t  of  Reconstruction  Government. 
Comparison  o/ annual  Staie  txj^ttditurts  bejore  and  since  the  war. 

i865-'66.'  1873. 

Salaries  of  Officials ^76,481. 63         f  230  797.39 

Public  Prin  ing 17446.56  33194566 

LerjiOative   F.xpenses 51.33700  291,33947 

Pubic  Asylums 2589700  12S48211 

Contingent  Funds 609299  75  o^3  7S 

Sundries.. 83  418.31  298  65i.Ss 

Deficiencies  None  54032800 

For  default  of  piymei  t  of  taxes  in  the  year  1872  alone  the  Comptroller-general's  report  shows 
that  268,523  acres  of  l^i  d  were  forfeited  to  the  State  (confiscated). 

The  public  dtbt  bns  in  the  last  six  years  been  raised  from  $5,oco,ooo  to  $16,000,000,  without 
advancing  public  works,  or  paying  one  dollar  of  the  public  debt. 
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tion  in  the  benefits,  as  they  have  been  to  more  than  their  just  share 
of  the  burdens,  of  the  re-esta"blished  Union.  Congress  "  in  its  wis- 
dom," or  President  Grant  by  his  autocratic  authority,  could  very  soon 
and  very  simply  settle  the  question  in  these  three  States,  by  remitting 
them  into  their  pristine  condition,  subject  of  course  to  the  new  duties 
and  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  issues  of  the  war,  and 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  springing  therefrom,  which  no 
Southern  man  now  seeks  to  disturb  or  violate,  so  long  as  they  remain 
on  the  statute-book.  With  regard  to  the  other  more  slightly  infected 
States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  with  whom  perhaps  North  Caro- 
lina may  be  included,  very  little  aid  would  be  required  from  the 
higher  powers  to  set  them  on  their  feet  again.  Arkansas  and  Florida 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  Southern  States  whose  reconstruction 
has  fastened  the  rule  of  rapacity  and  ignorance  upon  them.  The 
condition  of  the  former,  what  little  is  really  known  of  it,  seems  almost 
chaotic,  "  outrages  "  and  rumors  of  outrages  perpetually  coming  from 
her  least  settled  localities,  and  made  a  convenient  pretext  for  a  quasi 
military  control  of  the  State.  Florida  too  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  politically,  yet  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  soon  starved 
out  there,  since  the  sparseness  of  her  population  and  opportunities  for 
profitable  legislation  there  are  not  sufiicient  to  fatten  a  large  swarm 
of  leeches  long,  and  they  will  probably  soon  drop  off  from  inanition 
and  seek  more  fertile  pastures.  ]\Ieanwhile  she  is  busily  developing 
her  resources  in  fruit-growing  and  in  lumber  on  so  large  a  scale  as 
to  promise  great  results  in  the  future  ;  while  the  annual  winter  influx 
of  50,000  Northern  pilgrims  for  health  or  pleasure  every  winter  is  in 
itself  a  large  source  of  revenue  to  her  people,  especially  in  the  middle 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  State.  If  let  alone  they  probably  can 
soon  right  themselves,  and  rid  their  soil  from  the  vermin  that  have 
crawled  up  into  their  high  places  to  defile  them,  be  those  vermin  black 
or  white.  The  peaceful  action  of  the  ballot-box,  if  permitted  to  be 
tested  without  restraint,  or  extra-judicial  nullification  by  corrupt  car- 
pet-bag judges,  might  suflice  to  liberate  those  States  without  the  inter- 
vention of  more  Congressional  reconstruction  action,  seemingly  so 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  the  fated  three  previously  named. 

The  rest  of  the  Southern  States  appear  to  have  reached  the  haven 
of  real  reconstruction  at  last,  beyond  the  possibility  of  further  Con- 
gressional or  Presidential  interference  ;  and  although  shorn  of  some 
of  their  old  rights  and  privileges,  have  been  redeemed  and  disen- 
thralled at  last  from,  the  yoke  which  bowed  down  the  free  necks  of 
the  twelve  millions  of  Southern  people  for  seven  weary  years.  The 
border  States  are  probably  more  prosperous  to-day  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period  of  their  history;  so  are  the  Southwestern,  with  the  excep- 
tions named.  West  and  Southwest  becoming  daily  more  grappled 
together  in  enduring  links  of  interest,  trade,  and  policy,  than  ever 
before  in  their  history.  The  fiery  cross  bearing  Roderick  Dhu's 
summons  to  his  distant  clansmen  never  sped  more  fast  and  far  over 
hill  and  heath  than  the  new  message  of  prosperity  and  peace  through 
the  Grangers'  lodges,  is  travelling  southwards,  and  consummating 
the  natural  alliance  between  the  two  great  agricultural  sections  of 
the   country,  whose  interests  are  and  ever  must  be  identical,  and  in 
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opposition  to  that  of  the  manufacturing  and  monopolising  North, 
which  has  so  long  and  successfully  fattened  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
labors  of  both,  and  artfully  arrayed  them,  in  peace  as  in  war, 
against  each  other.  In  the  rapid  spread  and  increasing  power  of  this 
alliance  the  South  may  welcome  the  return  of  her  old  prosperity  and 
power,  and  a  guarantee  that  justice  cannot  and  will  not  much  longer 
\)Q  denied  her  people.  This  is  a  kind  of  reconstruction  that  promises 
to  be  permanent,  and  no  living  man  can  have  presr'.nce  enough  to 
foretell  how  soon  or  how  great  are  to  be  its  growth  and  consequences 
in  peacefully  revolutionising  the  politics,  the  policy,  and  the  represen- 
tation of  tl)is  country.  It  is  also  a  significant  indication,  that  for  the 
first  time  i:\  our  history  several  great  projects  of  internal  water  com- 
munication M'ith  the  AVest  and  South  are  now  being  pressed  in  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  Kanawha  canal  and  Ohio  river  connection,  which 
opens  a  Southern  and  Western  outlet  to  the  produce  of  the  V\'est 
below  New  York  ;  the  great  central  canal  project  from  St.  Louis  to 
Savannah  and  Southern  ports  ;  and  the  St.  Philip's  canal,  which,  by 
giving  an  open  mouth  and  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  to  the 
sea  by  the  great  Father  of  \Vatcrs,  would  send  Western  produce  by  that 
route  to  Europe  without  the  costly  intervention  of  the  New  York  mid- 
dleman. The  new  agricultural  party  is  working  by  water  as  well  as 
by  land,  and  may  work  a  peaceful  industrial  and  commercial  recon- 
struction by  its  combinations,  which  r.ill  equalise  the  benefits  as  well 
as  the  burdens  of  the  Union,  the  former  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  enjoyed  by  our  Northern  brethren,  who  have  monopolised  legis- 
lation and  profits,  leaving  the  South  and  West  to  bear  the  burdens 
and  do  the  work  of  the  partnership  concern. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Southern,  Border  and  Western  States  in  a 
material  point  of  view  is  too  manifest  to  need  much  citation  of 
authorities  to  establish.  A  visit  to  any  of  their  towns  or  cities,  or  a 
reference  to  the  figures  of  the  census  or  Governors'  messages,  will 
indisputably  satisfy  even  the  careless  observer  of  the  rapid  onward 
march  tlicy  are  making  in  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  and  discourage- 
ments cf  discriminating  legislation  to  which  their  population  has  been 
subjected  before  and  since  the  war.  Missouri  has  gained  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  her  lands,  stock  and  farming  imple- 
ments since  i860,  according  to  the  census  of  1070  —  possibly  by  this 
time  to  forty  per  cent,  increase.  The  condition  of  Kentucky  is  yet 
more  enviable  and  instructive.  Not  only  has  she  full  political  free- 
dom, but  financial  as  well,  exceptional  among  all  the  larger  States. 
Governor  Leslie's  message  announces  that  "the  State  debt  is  virtually 
liquidated  in  full,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  debt,  which  is  a 
permanent  loan  and  therefore  not  redeemable."  At  the  end  of 
October,  1S72,  the  entire  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  was 
$966,394,  and  since  that  time  5535,000  of  this  has  been  paid,  leaving 
$331,394  in  bonds  still  outstanding ;  but  the  State  has  $350,000  United 
States  five-twenty  gold  bonds  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  America  at 
New  York  to  pay  this  balance  with. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  built  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1S72  and  1873  in  the  different  sections,  tell  the  same  story 
as  to  progress.  This  table  shows  the  contrast  betvveeu  North  and 
Ea§t  vs.  \v''est  and  South  — 
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Miles  built .  Miles. 

1S72.  1S73.  1S73. 

New  England  States      ....       5,107.0        355-3         5,462.3 

Middle  States 13,242.5         966  5  14,209.0 

Western  States,  &c 32,143.7      1,762.2  33,995-9 

Southern  States 14,468.5         847.9  15:3^6.4 

Pacific  States,  &c 2,412.3         259.0         2,671.3 


Grand  Total     ....     67,374.0      4,190.9       71,554-9 

This  rapid  resum^  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
the  three  Constitutional  amendments  which  have  fastened  negro 
suffrage  on  the  South  and  sought  to  enforce  negro  equality,  and  the 
"iron-clad  oath"  which  so  long  excluded  from  high  public  functions 
the  leading  men  of  the  South.  The  first  was  the  work  of  the  Radical 
reconstructionists,  the  last  the  fetter  forged  by  a  Southern  "  loyalist," 
Mr.  Maynard  of  Tennessee,  who  is  entitled  to  the  "credit"  which 
may  hereafter  be  attached  to  so  vindictive  and  cruel  a  measure. 

Article  XIII.  of  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1865,  abolished  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  of  which 
the  party  was  duly  convicted. 

Article  XIV.,  passed  in  1868,  declared  all  persons  born  or  natura- 
lised in  the  United  States,  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  in  which  they  reside.  It  also  rendered  null  and  void  all  debts 
or  obligations  incurred  in  aid  of  the  "rebellion"  or  in  payment  of  or 
for  the  loss  by  emancipation  of  any  slave. 

Article  XV.,  passed  in  1870,  declared  that  the  right  of  citizens  of 
any  State  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  The  iron-clad  oath  excluded  from  public  trusts  such 
persons  as  were  concerned  in  the  "  rebellion." 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  record  of  the  reconstruction  measures 
and  of  the  consequences  they  have  entailed  upon  a  proud  and  once 
prosperous  people,  submitted  more  absolutely  to  "the  tender  mercies" 
of  a  victorious  adversary  by  the  will  of  Providence  and  the  fortunes 
of  war  than  ever  the  Saxon  was  to  Norman,  or  Cavalier  to  Round- 
head, and  more  sternly  compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  adversity. 
There  is  in  history  but  one  parallel  to  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Southern  white  and  his  former  slave,  and  that  foreign  philanthropy 
offered  in  West  Indian  emancipation  ;  but  even  then  the  white  was 
not  disfranchised  and  enslaved  when  the  negro  was  enfranchised  and 
freed,  nor  compelled  to  be  like  the  Scriptural  prototype  "  a  servant  of 
servants"  to  a  race  he  never  did  and  never  will  recognise  as  his  equal, 
far  less  his  superior.  Dark  as  the  night  may  be  for  the  moment  over 
the  exceptionally  unhappy  States  whose  actual  reconstruction  has  been 
faithfully  portrayed,  their  people  still  believe  that  God  is  just,  and  that 
in  His  own  good  time  and  way  He  will  restore  them  to  life  and  liberty 
again,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  property  and  peace  of 
mind  —  possibly  with  an  accession  of  that  prosperity  of  which  they 
were  so  suddenly  bereft  while  struggling  honestly,  manfully  and  con- 
scientiously for  what  they  had  been  taught  and  believed  to  be  the 
right.     Truthfully  did  that  true  Southerner  Wade  Hampton  say  but  the 
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other  day,  "  The  South  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  history." 
Well  will  it  be  for  the  Northern  chronicler  of  the  future  if  he  too  can 
truthfully  repeat  that  proud  boast  when  the  final  chapters  of  this  yet 
unfinished  reconstruction  are  to  be  recorded  for  a  posterity  which 
must  judge  between  us  two,  and  whose  judgment  must  be  final. 

Edwin  De  Leon. 


THE  VILLAGE  GENIUS. 


NOT  very  far  from  the  foot  of  the mountains  lies  the  little 
village  of  Eshcol.  It  consists  only  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses, 
irregularly  grouped  on  two  or  three  streets  which  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  cross-roads.  Paint  and  whitewash  are  not  at  a  premium 
there  ;  some  of  the  houses  and  fences  have  never  known  either,  and 
even  the  better  class  of  residences  seem  only  to  have  been  painted 
once,  in  those  days  of  the  past  when  they  were  new.  The  public 
buildings  are  a  post-office  and  a  little  Methodis't  church  ;  there  are  also 
two  stores,  in  which  are  sold  harness,  ploughs,  crocker}',  frying-pans, 
writing-paper,  tinware,  groceries,  dry-goods,  rope,  leather,  shoes  and  even 
fowls  ;  in  short,  you  may  ask  for  anything  that  is  bought  or  sold  under 
the  sun,  and,  whether  it  is  there  or  not,  be  certain  neither  to  excite 
surprise  nor  to  give  offence.  Neither  railroad  nor  stage-line  passes 
through  the  place,  and  a  boat  is  a  thing  unknown,  seeing  that  Eshcol 
is  at  least  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  water-course  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  a  "branch"  or  a  "creek."  Twice  a  week  the  mail-rider, 
on  his  shambling  sorrel  horse,  comes  up  to  the  post-office  door,  and 
gravely  hands  in  a  pair  of  gaunt  saddle-bags  containing  on  an  average 
three  or  four  letters  and  about  twice  as  many  newspapers.  He  then 
retires  to  refresh  himself  at  the*  store  opposite,  and  after  lounging 
about  for  a  couple  of  hours,  receives  his  saddle-bags  again  and  slowly 
departs  by  the  road  he  came. 

It  has  always  been  a  puzzling  question  to  me  why  a  village  should 
have  been  built  there  at  all.  I  can  see  no  earthly  reason  why  Eshcol 
should  have  been  placed  where  it  is.  It  is  on  the  road  to  no  place  of 
greater  importance  ;  the  water-power  in  the  neighborhood  is  only 
utilised  to  the  extent  of  a  single  flour-mill ;  the  climate  is  not  peculiarly 
salubrious  or  delightful ;  there  is  no  special  beauty  in  the  situation  — 
and  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  it  was  purely  by  accident.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  fortunate  place  in  some  respects  ;  it  boasts  two  great  men. 
The  first  of  these  —  the  great  man  par  excellence — is  Squire  Joachim 
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Rodgers,  an  old  college  friend  and  classmate  of  mine,  to  whose  hos- 
pitality I  owe  my  acquaintance  with  Eshcol  and  its  surroundings.  Of 
him  the  whole  population  are  proud,  as  a  man  of  education  and  a 
public  character,  one  who  has  been  at  college  and  has  had  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  and  who  is  moreover  the  owner  of  a  comfortable 
property  ;  his  words  are  reverenced  as  oracles,  and  his  opinions  govern 
society.  The  other,  and  the  lesser  luminary,  is  Squire  Burton.  He 
also  is  esteemed  worthy  of  reverence,  but  in  a  different  way.  He  is  a 
mild,  quiet  man,  at  whose  predilection  for  books  and  gardening  people 
think  themselves  entitled  to  sneer  a  little,  even  while  they  are  secretly 
proud  of  it.  But  at  Squire  Rodgers  no  man  would  dare  to  sneer  — 
no,  not  even  in  his  inmost  thoughts. 

Rodgers  and  I  had  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  during  a  little  summer  tour  which  I  was  making  that  I  fell  in 
with  him  again.  I  travelled  principally  on  foot,  stopping  for  a  day  or 
two  to  sketch  wherever  the  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  was  sufficiently 
attractive.  Journeying  along  the  dusty  road  one  afternoon,  a  buggy 
came  up  with  me,  and  its  occupant,  a  large,  florid,  middle-aged  man, 
offered  me  a  "  lift,"  which  I  gladly  accepted.  I  soon  recognised  in 
my  companion  my  jaunty  classmate  of  former  days,  the  leader  of  every 
college  scrape,  and  lost  no  time  in  recalling  myself  to  his  remem- 
brance. In  his  astonishment  he  actually  stopped  the  buggy,  wrung 
my  hand  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  insisted  that  I  should  go 
home  with  him,  for  a  part  of  the  autumn  at  least.  For  the  rest  of  the 
way  he  plied  me  with  questions  concerning  myself  and  the  way  I  had 
prospered  in  the  world,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt  which  he  bestowed  upon  me  when  I  informed  him  that 
I  was  an  artist.  It  was  evidently  a  shock  to  him,  but,  like  a  true 
friend,  he  forebore  mentioning  a  thing  so  greatly  to  my  disadvantage, 
even  when  half  an  hour  later  he  introduced  me  to  his  excellent  wife, 

Eshcol,  as  I  have  said,  has  no  beauty  or  picturesqueness  in  itself, 
but  the  surrounding  country  abounds  in  pretty  views.  There  is 
nothing  very  grand  or  sublime,  but  the  landscape  is  always-  charming 
and  quiet ;  while  here  and  there  one  comes  across  lovely  little  nooks 
and  corners  which  delight  a  painter's  heart.  The  mountains  do  not 
add  as  much  to  the  scenery  as  might  be  supposed — they  are  too  near 
for  beauty,  too  far  for  grandeur  ;  but  I  found  an  unwearying  charm  in 
the  changes  of  light  and  shade  upon  them  as  the  day  passed  from 
morning  t®  evening,  or  the  cloud-shadows  chased  each  other  along 
their  sides,  and  especially  did  I  rejoice  in  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
their  autumn  foliage.  Rodgers,  prince  of  hosts,  allowed  me  to  do  as 
I  pleased :  sometimes  I  rambled  about  the  neighborhood  alone,  and 
sometimes  I  accompanied  him  on  walks  or  rides  round  the  farm,  or  to 
any  place  in  the  vicinity  which  he  thought  it  would  be  worth  my  while 
to  see. 

On  one  occasion  we  strolled  together  to  a  field  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  house.  It  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  late  sum- 
mer or  early  autumn,  one  of  those  days  when  it  is  still  summer  in 
point  of  fact,  and  the  large  trees  are  still  in  the  pride  of  their  green 
foliage,  yet  there  is  a  suspicion  of  autumn  abroad  ;  here  and  there  a 
single  bough  glitters-  in  crimson  or  yellow,  the  fence-corners  are  bright 
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with  red  sumach-leaves  and  golden-rod,  and  a  suggestive  brownness 
lies  like  a  veil  over  the  distant  fields.  Rodgers  finished  his  inspection 
of  the  corn,  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  for  the  crop  was  large,  and 
proposed  to  take  me  home  by  a  new  route.  Therefore,  instead  of 
turning  back  towards  the  road,  we  crossed  the  field,  climbed  the  fence, 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  rocky  path  which  led  down  the  side 
of  a  steep  wooded  hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  stepped  across  a 
noisy  little  "branch,"  and  climbed  an  equally  steep  ascent  on  the 
other  side.  At  the  top  was  a  rail-fence,  through  a  gap  in  which  we 
passed  into  a  half-ploughed  field,  A  few  paces  in  front  of  us  stood  a 
young  man,  leaning  against  the  horse  w^hich  he  had  just  detached 
from  the  plough.  He  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  his  face  was 
handsome  and  intelligent,  though  rather  melancholy,  and  his  large 
eyes  were  fixed  dreamily  on  the  landscape  before  him.  "  Good  after- 
noon, Joseph  ;  where  is  your  father?  "  said  Rodgers,  addressing  him. 
The  lad  started,  and  lifting  his  tattered  straw-hat  with  an  air  and 
manner  far  above  his  apparent  position  in  life,  replied  in  clear,  educated 
tones,  that  his  father  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  field. 

"  I  have  some  business  with  the  old  man,"  said  my  friend,  as  we 
walked  on  ;  "you  will  not  object  to  crossing  the  field  with  me  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I,  "  But  Rodgers,  do  tell  me  where  did  that 
lad  come  from?  He  looks  like  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  that  faded 
homespun  suit.  No  offence  to  your  native  population,  my  dear  fellow, 
for  you  yourself  must  allow  that  ha  does  not  look  lik«  the  other  youths 
one  meets  unharnessing  horses  from  the  plough," 

"No,  he  doesn't,"  said  Rodgers,  meditatively;  "and  yet  he  is  not 
a  gentleman  born.  His  name  is  Joseph  Redwood,  and  his  father  is  a 
small  farmer  who  lives  in  a  little  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  rest  of  the  family  are  very  plain  people  ;  the  old  man  is  a 
pretty  rough  customer,  and  the  two  daughters  are  only  plump,  good- 
looking  girls  —  no  sort  of  refinement  about  them.  But  this  fellow,  as 
you  say  —  though  I  don't  see  how  you  had  time  to  notice  it  —  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  village  boys.  Confound  him,  he  has  an  ease 
and  a  self-possession  in  his  shabbiest  working-suit  that  the  best  in  the 
village  would  give  their  ears  to  be  able  to  put  on  with  their  Sunday 
coats.  They  hate  him  for  it,  too,  I  can  tell  you.  But  he  can't  help 
it ;  it  was  born  with  him.  He's  a  queer  chap,  steady  as  a  rock  and 
very  industrious ;  but  he  never  associates  with  any  one,  and  is  as 
melancholy  as  if  he  did  nothing  but  sing  psalms.  That  young  man  is 
a  capital  instance  in  jDroof  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  educate  people 
above  their  sphere.  If  he  had  been  let  alone  he  would  have  been  a 
much  happier  man.  He  would  have  made  a  good  farmer;  and  with 
such  brains  as  his  he  couldn't  have  failed  to  get  on  and  make  money. 
But  no  —  Burton  must  interfere  ;  says  the  boy  is  too  clever  to  'waste 
his  time  in  farming,'  he  must  be  'educated.'  So  off  he  goes  and  gets 
him  a  State  appointment  in  the  college.  Joseph  was  gone  for  two 
sessions,  and  when  he  returned  for  the  long  vacation  his  own  father 
and  sisters  hardly  knew  him.  From  a  child  he  had  always  had  the 
look  of  another  class  about  Lim,  but  after  getting  some  good  clothes, 
and  associating  with  the  college  youths,  he  did  not  seem  to  belong  to 
the  Redwoods  at  all.     This  was  more  than  the  old  man  could  endure. 
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and  he  very  sensibly  kept  the  lad  at  home  afterwards.  Too  late 
though,  for  he  has  never  taken  kindly  to  the  rough  life,  and  will  be 
morbid  and  miserable  all  his  days.  And,  after  all,  he  was  no  such 
great  genius  ;  I  believe  he  took  a  very  good  stand  in  his  class,  but  it 
was  really  nothing  remarkable.  Burton  is  a  very  good  fellow,  Carl- 
ton, but  he  can  make  a  very  great  fool  of  himself  sometimes." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  young  Redwood  returned  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Two  or  three  years,  I  suppose.  It  was  great  folly  in  Burton  ;  why 
should  a  little  trumpery  farmer's  son  have  a  better  education  than  my 
boys,  or  Green's,  or  Martin's,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Education  does 
very  well  for  public  men,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  men  who  have 
to  work  for  their  bread  and  have  no  time  to  throw  away.  But  educa- 
tion is  Burton's  hobby  ;  he  has  brought  up  th^t  daughter  of  his  with 
as  many  cranks  and  accomplishments  as  if  she  were  a  princess." 

"  I  did  not  know  he  had  a  daughter." 

"  Didn't  you?  Oh,  I  forgot,  she  has  been  away  on  a  visit  to  some 
of  her  fine  school  friends,  and  has  just  come  back.  You'll  see  her 
soon  —  a  wax-doll-looking  girl.  But  here's  the  old  man.  Hallo,  Mr. 
Redwood  1  how  are  you  to-day?" 

The  farmer  turned,  and,  thrusting  both  hands  into  his  pockets,  re- 
garded us  with  grave  curiosity.  He  was  a  large,  red-faced  man,  with 
grizzled  hair  and  a  hooked  nose,  and  not  a  very  amiable  expression 
of  countenance.  To  Rodgers'  salutation  he  vouchsafed  a  nod  in 
reply. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Squire.  Come  after  them  there  pigs  of  mine,  I 
reckon?  This  is  your  friend  from  the  city,  ain't  it?  You're  welcome 
to  this  part  of  the  country,  sir. — Well,  and  what  of  the  pigs.  Squire  ?  " 

"  They've  been  in  my  corn-field  again,  confound  them  !  If  they  get 
hurt,  it's  your  own  lookout.  But  that's  not  what  I  came  about.  I 
hear  you  want  to  sell  that  bay  colt.  What  do  you  reckon  he's 
worth  ?  " 

They  plunged  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  value  of  the  animal 
in  question,  through  which  I  forebore  to  follow  them,  indulging  my- 
self instead  in  a  series  of  speculations  about  Joseph  Redwood.  My 
curiosity  and  interest  were  excited,  and  I  was  anxious  to  see  for  myself 
of  what  stuff  the  boy  was  really  made.  When  the  negotiations  were 
concluded,  and  my  friend  turned  to  depart,  the  farmer  extended  to  me 
the  usual  hearty  invitation  to  strangers,  to  "  come  and  see  them,  though 
they  were  only  plain  folks,"  which  I  accepted,  and  ventured  to  make 
a  few  complimentary  remarks  about  his  son.  But  my  compliments 
fell  flat ;  the  farmer's  face  darkened,  and  he  turned  away,  muttering 
something  between  his  teeth. 

•  Several  days  passed  without  my  seeing  Joseph  Redwood,  though  I 
was  on  the  watch  for  him.  Once  I  caught  sight  of  his  pale  grave  face 
among  the  rows  of  sun-burned  countenances  on  the  "  men's  side  "  in 
the  little  church ;  as  a  stranger,  I  myself  was  allowed  a  seat  in  the 
debatable  land  of  the  middle  benches,  appropriated  to  special  elderly 
lights  of  the  church.  As  we  stood  by  the  door  after  service,  Rodgers 
pointed  out  Squire  Burton's  daughter,  a  pretty,  delicate-looking  girl, 
with  clear  blue  eyes,  a  wealth  of  flaxen  hair,  and  a  very  sweet  and 
gentle  expression  of  countenance.  Her  father  and  herself  walked 
35 
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slowly  off  together,  stopping  by  the  way  to  exchange  greetings  with 
the  various  groups  who  were  having  a  little  neighborly  gossip  while 
the  horses  were  being  untied  from  the  racks  and  attached  to  the 
buggies  and  wagons  which  stood  scattered  about  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  We  followed,  and  Rodgers  called  my  attention  to  them  again 
as  they  approached  some  girls  who  were  laughing  and  talking  on  the 
edge  of  the  road.  A  merry,  bright-eyed  girl  held  young  Redwood  by 
the  arm  ;  he  stood  passive  and  silent,  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  an 
unwilling  prisoner.  Miss  Burton  greeted  him  with  a  frank,  pleasant 
smile  ;  he  bowed  gravely  in  return,  with  a  certain  air  of  reverence,  and 
a  deep  flush  stole  slowly  up  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair.  The  Bur- 
tons passed  on,  and  a  shout  of  laughter  burst  from  the  group  as  Red- 
wood's jailor  released  her  hold  and,  giving  him  a  slight  push,  said : 
'■^  Now  you  may  go.  Hurry  up,  or  you  won't  catch  them,  you  know." 
H-e  said  nothing,  but  lifting  his  hat  slightly  to  her  companions,  strode 
off  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  That's  Liz  Redwood,"  remarked  Rodgers  :  "  she's  always  up  to 
some  kind  of  fun." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  particular  piece  of  fun  in  this  in- 
stance ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Plain  enough,"  he  answered.  "  Didn't  you  see  how  he  blushed 
when  Mar)'  Burton  spoke  to  him  1 " 

"  Ah  !     Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  People  say  he's  in  love  with  her.  The  fool  I  as 
if  old  Burton,  who  is  proud  enough  in  his  way,  would  let  his  daughter 
marry  into  that  family  —  brought  up  as  she  has  been  too  !  But  that's 
the  thanks  people  generally  get  for  turning  other  folks'  heads." 

Two  or  three  evenings  after,  as  I  was  strolling  past  the  Redwoods* 
cottage,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  go  in  and  pay  the 
old  man  a  visit,  and  perhaps  even  find  Joseph  himself  at  home. 
Pushing  open  the  gate  therefore,  I  walked  up  the  narrow  path,  on 
each  side  of  which  was  an  attempt  at  a  flower-bed ;  but  a  contest 
seemed  to  have  been  long  in  progress  between  the  plants  and  the 
chickens,  and  the  chickens  had  had  rather  the  best  of  it.  On  the 
other  side  of  a  rough  board-fence  I  could  discern  a  flourishing  vege- 
table-garden and  a  yard  where  sundry  cows  and  calves  and  pigs  were 
■walking  about,  and  old  Redwood  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  front 
door  stood  wide  open,  of  course,  and  my  knock  was  answered  by  the 
same  bright-eyed,  apple-cheeked  girl  whom  Rodgers  had  called  Liz 
Red-wood. 

"  Come  to  see  Pa  ?  "  she  said  immediately,  showing  all  her  wnito 
teeth  in  a  smile.  "Come  right  in  and  sit  down  till  I  call  him.  He'll 
be  mighty  pleased  to  see  you,  I  reckon." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  room  on  which  the  dooropened,  and  went 
off  to  summon  her  father.  It  was  evidently  the  "best  room" — 
equivalent  to  a  parlor  or  drawing-room.  It  was  not  plastered,  but 
lined  wdth  unpainted  boards,  the  wide  chimney-place  was  closed  with 
a  screen  of  the  most  showy  of  wall-papering,  the  floor  was  bare  and 
as  clean  as  scouring  could  make  it,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
few  board-chairs,  two  old-fashioned  mahogany  side-tables  on  which 
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were  piled  a  quantity  of  shabby  books,  and  a  bed  displaying  a  home- 
made coverlet  of  snowy  whiteness.  A  large  looking-glass  and  one  or 
two  colored  prints  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the  mantelpiece  was 
ornamented  with  an  old  lamp,  a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  two  or  three 
common  china  ornaments.  I  had  just  time  to  notice  these  things 
when  old  Redwood  came  in  and  welcomed  me  civilly  enough,  but 
without  any  very  striking  demonstration  of  the  pleasure  in  seeing  me 
which  his  daughter  had  promised.  After  the  conversation  had  pro- 
gressed fairly  enough  for  some  minutes  on  weather,  crops,  and  so 
forth,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  Miss  Lizzy  did  not  intend  to  return. 
Unintentionally  I  had  made  a  very  politic  stroke.  "To  be  sure  she'll 
come  in,"  he  said,  his  face  brightening  up.  "  She's  shy  of  strangers 
sometimes,  is  my  Liz  ;  oh,  but  she's  a  smart  one  !  Liz  !  I  say,  Liz ! 
here's  the  gentleman  asking  why  you  don't  come  in.  Don't  be  foolish ; 
call  Deb  and  come." 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter  in  the  entry  and  a  little  struggle, 
and  the  two  girls  entered  demurely.  The  elder  sister  was  plainer 
and  graver  than  Lizzy,  but  they  were  both  such  perfect  specimens  of 
health  and  happy  good-humor  that  I  thought  the  old  farmer  was  quite 
justified  in  looking  upon  them  with  such  evident  pride. 

"Are  the  flowers  your  charge.  Miss  Lizzy?  "  I  inquired,  by  way  of 
conversation.  "Unluckily,  a  hen  and  chickens  were  helping  you  take 
care  of  them  when  I  came  in." 

"  The  hen  is  my  pet,"  said  Lizzy,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  the  flowers 
are  Joseph's.  He  is  always  poking  round  after  flowers  and  such 
kind  of  stuff,  but  what  with  the  pigs  and  the  chickens  he  don't  seem 
to  get  no  further  than  levelling  off  the  beds." 

"  Could  you  not  keep  the  chickens  out  for  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what's  the  use  ?  "  said  Miss  Liz,  with  another  good-natured 
laugh.  "  What  are  flowers  and  such  things  good  for  ?  It's  just  one 
of  Joseph's  cranks." 

"  And  is  this  poor  little  geranium  his  too  ?  " 

"I  reckon  it  is.  We  bother  Joseph's  life  out  of  him  about  that 
geranium.  He  thinks  the  world  and  all  of  it  because  it  came  from 
Squire  Burton's,  you  know.  Why,  you  wouldn't  believe  he's  been 
coaxing  and  nursing  that  poor  little  spindling  thing  for  more'n  a  year 
just  as  if  it  was  a  sick  baby  ? "     And  the  two  girls  giggled  again. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  terrible  tease.  Miss  Lizzy." 

"Oh  Lor'  no  ;  I  only  poke  fun  at  Joseph  sometimes." 

"  Jist  hear  to  her  !  "  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sly  wink ;  "she  hain't 
a  spark  of  mischief  in  her,  not  she." 

"And  where  is  Joseph  ? "  I  hazarded,  coming  to  the  point  of  my 
visit  at  last.     "  Round  at  Squire  Burton's  ? " 

"  Law  no !  "  cried  both  girls,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"He  gin  up  goin'  there  at  all  now,"  added  the  elder.  "He  never 
did  use  to  go  there  much,  'cept  to  borrow  books  ;  but  now  Pa's  put  a 
stop  to  that." 

"  Put  a  stop  to  borrowing  books  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes  I  did,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly  turning  the  quid  of  tobacco 
in  his  mouth.  "  May  seem  queer  to  you  city  folks,  but  a  farmer's  got 
no  time  to  take  up  with  sich  tomfoolery.    I  was  fool  enough  when  I  let 
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old  Burton  come  round  me,  and  sent  the  boy  away  to  git  larning ; 
and  work  enough  I've  had  to  git  it  out  of  him  too.  Coming  back 
here  as  stuck-up  as  you  please  —  too  fine  to  plough  or  to  hoe,  but 
crammed  full  of  his  books  and  picters  and  trash !  But  I'll  git  the 
nonsense  out  of  him  yet  —  mebbe  I  won't !  " 

"Yet  you  seem  to  have  a  good  collection  of  books  yourself,  Mr. 
Redwood,"  I  said,  glancing  at  the  tables. 

'^'■ThemP^  exclaimed  the  farmer  in  a  tone  of  infinite  contempt. 
"Them's  none  o'  my  fetchin'  here,  Mr.  Carlton.  I've  got  no  use  for 
books  anyhow  ;  what's  the  use  of  'em  ?  Them  there  belonged  to  my 
wife's  father — a  great  one  for  book-larning  he  was.  But  /never  see  no 
good  his  larning  did  him,  'cept  to  make  him  hold  himself  better  'n  his 
neighbors,  though  he  was  as  poor  as  Job's  turkey.  He  strayed  here, 
he  and  his  daughter,  because  it  was  cheap,  he  said  ;  and  he  died  in  a 
little  while,  and  left  his  daughter  without  a  friend  or  a  cent  in  the 
world  but  them  books.  She  thought  a  heap  on  'em  too,  she  did  ;  but 
after  I  married  her,  the  dairy  and  the  poultry-yard  and  the  kitchen 
tuk  that  nonsense  out  of  her  head  pretty  soon.  She  was  allers  a  poor 
weakly  kind  of  a  cretur,  though,  poor  thing  —  never  good  for  much  ; 
and  after  Joseph  was  born  (he's  the  youngest)  she  pined  and  pined 
till  her  whole  face  seemed  made  up  of  her  big  black  eyes,  and  then 
she  died,  and  I  had  to  bring  up  the  children  the  best  way  I  could. 
The  girls  were  smart,  active  little  things,  who  stirred  round  from  the 
very  fust;  and  my  sister  Betsy  she  lived  with  me  till  she  died,  and 
taught  them  to  be  handy  and  useful.  So  I  never  thought  t'was  worth 
while  to  bring  home  another  wife,  who  mebbe  wouldn't  be  kind  to  the 
children,  seein'  as  they  wasn't  her  own.  They've  been  good  girls, 
Mr.  Carlton,  an'  good  daughters  to  me  ;  an'  they'll  make  good  wives 
some  day' — I've  nothing  against  them.  But  it  does  go  mighty  hard 
with  me  sometimes  when  I  think  about  Joseph.  I've  been  a  farmer 
all  my  life,  and  so  was  my  father  before  me  ;  we've  planted  the  same 
fields  and  made  the  same  crops,  and  I'd  sorter  settled  it  in  my  mind 
that  my  son  was  to  do  the  same  after  me  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  Joseph 
was  born  to  cross  every  plan  I  ever  made  for  him.  When  he  was  a 
little  shaver  I  sent  him  to  school  with  the  girls  to  keep  him  out  o' 
mischief,  but  in  no  time  he'd  larnt  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  and 
then  he  tuk  to  them  old  books  as  if  the  old  man's  very  sperrit  was  in 
him.  Then  instead  of  mindin'  the  hogs  and  cows  as  he  was  set  to  do, 
he  was  a-drawin'  picters  of  'em  in  the  sand.  Then  comes  old  Burton, 
and  gits  round  me  to  let  him  go  off  for  a  year  to  school.  And  that's 
just  been  the  ruin  of  him.  He  works,  but  he  hain't  got  no  sperrit  in 
it ;  and  when  his  work  is  done  he  just  hangs  about,  or  sits  with  his 
head  on  his  hand,  like  a  whipped  dog,  instead  of  flying  round  with 
the  boys  and  girls  at  the  dances  and  corn-shuckings.  That  boy  has 
done  enough  to  worrit  the  flesh  off  my  bones,  if  all  was  told.  So  at 
last  I  up  and  told  him  I'd  have  no  more  readin'  of  books  and  makin' 
of  picters,  or  I'd  thrash  him  good  for  as  old  as  he  was  ;  and  then 
there  was  a  carryin'  on !  But  I've  been  even  with  him,  I  have  ;  and 
you'll  see  ef  I  don't  bring  him  to  his  senses  yet." 

"  But  if  your  son's  heart  is  more  set  on  books  than  on  farming,  Mr 
Redwood,  he  will  do  better  if  you  let  him  follow  his  bent." 
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"That  I  won't  do,"  said  the  old  man  in  great  wrath.  "Do  you 
think  as  I  can  answer  for  it  at  the  judgment-day  if  I  let  my  son  grow 
up  an  idle  good-for-nothing?  Mebbe  you  don't  mind  sich  things  in 
the  city,  Mr.  Carlton,  but  we  in  the  country  knows  we  have  to  give 
account  of  our  stewardship.  I  done  my  duty  by  my  children  all  this 
time,  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  quit  now  because  I  have  an  undutiful  son. 
I've  swore  a  Bible-oath  he  shall  stick  to  the  farm  and  do  his  duty  as 
long  as  the  breath  is  in  his  father's  body." 

He  was  silent,  and  I  saw  it  was  prudent  to  say  no  more  on  the 
subject. 

"  Joseph  could  make  mighty  pretty  picters  too,"  said  Lizzy.,  "  He 
made  a  sweet  one  of  the  white  calf  and  the  game  chickens  for  me  ; 
and  he  had  one  of  Mary  Burton,  prettier  'n  she  ever  was,  and  a  heap 
more,  but  father  he  got  mad  and  burnt  'em  every  one." 

"Come  now,  Liz,"  said  the  old  man,  bluntly,  "you  jist  quit  talking 
of  them  picters  ;  the  very  mention  of  'em  riles  me." 

Liz  laughed  and  was  dutifully  silent,  and  I  took  my  leave. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  on  my  homeward  journey  when  I  met  the 
very  man  whom  I  wanted  to  see  —  Joseph  Redwood.     He  was  on 
horseback,  returning  from  the  mill  with  a  bag  of  meal. 

"  Good  evening,"  I  said.     "  I  have  just  been  up  to  see  you." 
"  To  see  me,  sir  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  checking  his  horse.     "  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  .-•  " 

"  Perhaps  I  will  ask  you  that  question  myself  some  day.  I  heard 
Mr.  Rodgers  speak  of  you,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  meet  you  for 
some  time." 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  he  said,  half  doubtfully,  as  though  he 
feared  some  hidden  sarcasm. 

"  I  found  your  father  and  sisters  at  home,  however.  Mr.  Rodgers 
told  me  you  had  been  at  college,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  you  were  a 
painter.  Cannot  you  show  me  some  of  your  pictures?  I  am  an 
artist  myself,  you  know,  and  always  take  an  interest  in  those  who  like 
such  things." 

Through  the  gathering  darkness  I  could  see  how  those  wonderful 
eyes  of  his  kindled  and  shone  as  he  rivetted  their  gaze  upon  me  with 
a  kind  of  eager  questioning  of  my  earnestness  and  good  faith.  The 
scrutiny  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  answered  sadly  — 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  such  pictures  as 
I  had,  but  all  are  gone  except  one  or  two  rough  sketches  not  worthy 
of  the  name." 

"  Let  me  see  those  then." 

"  Even  those  are  proscribed,"  he  said,  bitterly,  "  and  I  dare  not  let 
my  father  see  them.  If  you  heard  of  my  painting  there,  you  doubtless 
know  how  he  feels  towards  it."  He  lowered  his  eyes  and  reflected  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  then  raising  them  suddenly,  said  — 

"The  temptation  is  too  great.  You  are  the  first  person  who  has 
spoken  kindly  to  me  about  it  for  so  long.  Could  you  come  to  the 
old  field  west  of  the  chestnut-woods  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  the 
only  time  I  have.     You  know  the  place?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  know  the  place,  and  I  v.'ill  meet  you  there." 

He  was  about  to  ride  off,  but  checked  his  horse  again,  and  leaning 
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over,  said  eagerly,  "  Do  not  misjudge  me,  sir.  I  would  bring  them 
openly  to  Squire  Rodgers'  if  I  could ;  but  it  is  the  Sunday  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  neighbors,  and  my  father  would  hear  of  it  in  less  than 
an  hour's  time.  My  old-field  parlor  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  I  am  free.  I  abhor  concealment,  but  they  drive  me  to  it  — 
they  drive  me  to  it." 

Sunday  came  —  a  glorious,  cloudless  October  day  —  and  excusing 
myself  immediately  after  Rodgers'  early  dinner,  I  repaired  to  the  old 
field.  Early  as  I  thought  myself,  Joseph  was  there.  He  came  to 
meet  me  with  a  quick,  alert  step,  very  different  from  his  usual  listless- 
ness  of  demeanor. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  fear  you  would  not  come,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile  —  and  such  a  smile  !     It  lit  up  and  transformed  his  whole  face. 

"And  I  feared  I  should  have  had  to  wait  for  you,"  I  replied. 

"  Fortune  favored  me  for  once,"  he  said.  "  Old  Mr.  Martin  and 
his  wife  dropped  in  to  dinner,  and  I  came  away  unquestioned,  which 
I  was  very  glad  of.  I  cannot  tell  an  untruth,  however  inconvenient 
the  truth  may  be." 

He  conducted  me  to  a  sheltered  corner  screened  by  the  woods 
from  the  north  wind.  It  commanded  a  very  pretty  view  of  distant 
farm-houses,  cultivated  fields,  and  patches  of  crimson  and  yellow 
woods,  beyond  which  rose  the  rough  mountains  in  all  their  autumnal 
glory,  crowned  for  once  with  steadfast  sunshine  undimmed  by  the 
shadow  of  the  lightest  cloud. 

"This  is  my  parlor,"  he  said,  motioning  me  to  take  a  seat  on  a 
rock,  and  throwing  himself  down  on  the  grass  beside  me  ;  "  not  very 
comfortably  furnished  perhaps,  but  spacious  and  airy  enough,  and 
commanding  the  loveliest  view  in  all  the  neighborhood.  And  here 
are  the  sketches  you  were  so  kind  as  to  wish  to  see.  They  were  not 
worth  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  them  ;  but  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  some  one  who  cares  about  such 
things." 

He  held  out  some  six  or  eight  pieces  of  coarse  paper,  with  a  mixture 
of  reluctance  and  hope  in  his  manner.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  went  on, 
while  I  examined  them,  "  I  have  looked  forward  to  meeting  you  here 
ever  since  that  afternoon.  I  have  hardly  thought  of  anything  else,  I 
scarcely  even  slept  last  night,  if  you  will  believe  it ;  yet  now  I  am  here 
I  feel  like  an  impostor,  and  as  if  I  had  brought  you  here  on  false  pre- 
tences—  to  see  whafi  Some  worthless  scratches  that  would  disgrace 
a  boot-black.  But  the  better  ones  are  gone — gone  —  and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  do  as  well  again !  " —  and  he  sprang  up  and  walked 
excitedly  to  an  fro. 

"  Softly,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  not  condemned  tlie  boot-black  yet. 
What  if  I  should  say — " 

"  JF/iaf?"  he  demanded,  eagerly  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an 
intensity  of  questioning  that  was  almost  painful. 

"  That  I  saw  great  merit  in  them,  perhaps  to  my  poor  judgment 
more  than  merit." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  sighed,  threw  himself  down  at  full  length,  and 
was  silent,  whilst  I  went  on  with  my  examination. 
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They  were  only  rough  sketches,  done  with  very  insufficient  material 
—  heads,  animals,  landscapes  —  one,  the  view  seen  from  the  very  spot 
where  we  were.  There  were  great  faults,  of  course,  but  there  was  also 
great  merit  —  more  than  enough  to  counterbalance  the  faults.  They 
showed  a  boldness  of  outline,  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  vigor  of  fancy  and 
originality  of  treatment  which  were  really  remarkable.  I  had  seen 
many  beautifully  finished  drawings  which  showed  mere  talent ;  but 
these  crude  efforts  were  something  more  —  they  bore  the  stamp  of 
genius. 

"I  do  not  say  that  your  drawings  have  not  great  faults,"  I  said; 
"but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the  faults  of  execution  rather  than  of  con- 
ception.    How  much  instruction  have  you  had  .-'  " 

"  None  at  all,"  he  said,  sitting  upright ;  "  none,  except  what  I  gained 
from  a  small  book  on  drawing  which  I  borrowed  a  little  while  before 
I  left  college.  It  was  like  a  revelation  to  me  :  it  opened  a  new  world, 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  leapt  into  a  new  existence.  I  bought  the  ma- 
terials —  colors  and  brushes  —  the  vague,  curious  longings  that  had 
possessed  me  from  a  child  were  appeased  ;  things  that  I  had  striven 
blindly  after  were  within  my  grasp,  and  I  was  happy !  But  my  at- 
tempts never  came  up  to  my  standard  ;  I  could  do  more  than  formerly, 
but  not  as  much  as  I  wished ;  the  picture  on  the  paper  was  only  a 
wretched  travestie  of  the  picture  in  my  mind,  yet  I  painted,  and  that 
was  happiness !  These  were  done  afterwards,  when  my  hand  was 
hardened  by  work  and  my  heart  by  harshness." 

"Have  you  none  of  all  those  left?  " 

"Only  this,"  he  said,  reddening  as  he  drew  a  small  picture  from  an 
inner  pocket ;  "  a  little  thing  in  water-colors  that  was  saved." 

I  recognised  at  a  glance  the  head  of  Mary  Burton,  but  idealised, 
spiritualised,  far  more  lovely  than  the  pretty  little  every-day  maiden 
could  ever  have  been  ;  for  the  artist-soul  had  flung  over  it  the  glamor 
of  "the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea."  I  looked  at  it  in  aston- 
ishment, then  at  him. 

"Did  you  really  do  this.? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  but  ah  !  you  don't  know  how  it  seems  to  carica- 
ture the  face  I  saw  in  my  dream  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  my  friend  ;  looking  only  at  this,  I  predict  for  you  a 
brilliant  future." 

The  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "  You  raise 
me  to  the  pinnacle  of  happiness,  only  to  plunge  me  into  the  depths  of 
misery.     There  is  no  future  for  me  —  it  is  too  late." 

"Why  so?"  I  said.  "You  are  young  enough,  and  with  such  pos- 
sibilities before  you,  you  surely  would  not  forego  them  from  love  of 
^ease." 

"  Ease  !  "  he  repeated,  with  a  world  of  bitterness  in  his  tone.  "  I 
am  twenty-three.  That  picture  was  painted  more  than  two  years  ago. 
I  could  not  do  it  now.  Look  at  my  hands  —  feel  them  —  for  all  that 
time  they  have  been  daily  hardened  and  stiffened  by  every  species  of 
manual  labor,  in  all  weathers.  My  fingers  have  lost  their  freedom  and 
accuracy  of  touch,  they  no  longer  obey  my  will.  I  took  up  a  pencil 
yesterday  and  tried  to  draw  —  it  nearly  broke  my  heart." 

"  But  suppose  you  were  released  from  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  ; 
they  would  soon  recover  their  pliancy." 
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"  How  can  I  be  released  ?  "  he  asked  sadly.  "  This  is  my  life,  this 
is  what  I  must  look  forward  to  through  all  the  dreary  future.  I  do 
not  blame  my  father,  he  is  acting  conscientiously  ;  but  oh  !  if  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  no  hope  in  life  !  to  drag  on  day  after  day  not  caring 
whether  it  was  your  last !  to  look  back  on  only  one  little  golden  spot  of 
perfect  sunshine  —  to  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  wear)^  blank  !  Let 
me  tell  you  of  all  my  miserable  life  ;  you  will  not  think  me  mad,  as  they 
do  here.  You  have  already  showed  me  so  much  kindness  that  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  selfishly  wearj-  you  a  little  —  you,  the  only  person 
who  has  had  a  word  of  sympathy  for  me  in  this. 

"  I  was  not  a  happy  child  ;  that  is,  not  in  the  way  in  which  Debby  and 
Liz  were.  I  liked  to  get  into  quiet  places  and  dream ;  and  the  noisy  and 
tearing  ways  of  other  children  vexed  me,  even  in  school.  The  books 
at  home  were  my  great  resource.  I  spent  hours  over  them,  and  by 
the  time  I  grew  up  I  was  familiar  with  every  volume.  My  grand- 
father's library  looks  insignificant,  piled  up  there  in  confusion,  but  it 
comprises  a  great  many  of  the  standard  authors,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.  I  had  always  had  a  restless  feeling,  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to 
the  life  and  circumstances  in  which  I  found  myself,  but  was  an  exile 
from  I  knew  not  whence ;  the  world  which  I  found  in  my  old  books 
was  more  harmonious  to  me,  and  in  that  I  truly  lived.  I  used  some- 
times to  amuse  myself  with  tr)'ing  to  copy  the  illustrations  in  these 
books,  but  paper  and  pencils  were  rarely  seen  in  our  house,  and  most 
of  my  pictures  were  drawn  on  the  ground  with  a  bit  of  sharpened  stick. 
When  I  was  about  eighteen,  some  chance  brought  me  into  contact 
with  Squire  Burton.  He  had  always  taken  a  little  notice  of  me,  such 
as  patting  me  on  the  head,  and  calling  me  '  smart  boy,'  but  I  was  shy, 
and  had  never  spoken  to  him  myself.  Now,  however,  he  professed 
great  surprise,  talked  to  me  a  good  deal,  and  asked  me  a  great  many 
questions.  Finally  he  said  that  I  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
genius,  and  that  I  must  be  sent  to  college,  where  my  abilities  would 
find  room  for  development.  He  induced  my  father  to  let  me  go,  got 
a  scholarship  for  me,  and  gave  me  letters  to  the  different  professors. 
Ah,  how  kind  they  all  were  to  me  !  They  invited  me  to  their  houses, 
lent  me  books,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  help  me  forward. 
At  college  I  seemed  to  wake  up  from  a  dream,  and  to  feel,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  really  lived  —  if  I  may  so  say — and  had  a  place  in  the 
world. 

"  As  you  may  suppose,  I  had  a  great  many  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages to  contend  with,  but  I  worked  hard,  and  had  so  far  overcome 
them  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  professors  told  me  that  if  I  would 
employ  my  vacation  in  study,  I  might  hope  to  rise  in  all  my  classes, 
and  take  a  stand  equal  to  any  man  there.  Oh,  that  year  at  college ! 
I  look  back  on  it,  and  can  find  no  flaw  in  my  happiness  ;  and  the  day 
when  I  bought  the  box  of  water-colors  and  discovered  fairy-land,  was 
the  crown  of  it  ail !  Well,  I  came  home,  proud  and  happy,  heir  to 
an  El  Dorado  of  bliss  that  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  future.  My 
father  looked  at  me  contemptuously,  and  told  me  to  go  and  plough 
an  acre  of  corn.  I  objected  ;  he  insisted  angrily.  I  went,  and  did  it 
badly.  He  tried  me  several  days,  but  the  farm-work  interfered  with 
my  studies  and  I  hated  it,  and  at  last  I  told  him  so.     Then  he  went 
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into  a  violent  rage,  and  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  son  of  his  should 
never  darken  the  college  doors  again.  It  was  a  fearful  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  but  I  still  had  my  old  books  and  my  box  of  water-colors 
left.  I  could  read  and  paint,  and  in  the  last  especially  I  found  con- 
solation. I  guarded  my  painting  as  a  precious  secret,  too  precious  to 
be  shared  with  any  one  else. 

"  Yet  I  was  unhappy.  Deborah  and  Liz  teased  and  jeered  me  con- 
tinually, and  my  father  was  harsh  and  cold,  and  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  me  from  my  books,  or  of  sneering  at  my  tastes.  I 
could  only  venture  to  paint  in  my  own  garret  in  stolen  bits  of  time. 
As  the  months  wore  on,  I  grew  more  and  more  wretched  ;  the  cold- 
ness and  ridicule,  the  distasteful  employment,  the  impossibility  of 
speaking  on  the  subjects  that  most  interested  me,  seemed  sometimes 
almost  a  greater  burden  than  I  could  bear,  and  at  times  I  felt  as  if 
I  could  give  worlds  for  the  privilege  of  talking  for  ten  minutes  only 
on  the  subject  next  my  heart  to  some  person  who  would  but  listen 
patiently,  I  grew  morbid,  and  shrank  away  from  people  as  if  I  were 
under  a  ban.  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  state  of  mind  lasted,  but 
one  evening  as  I  was  going  wearily  homewards,  I  met  a  golden-haired 
vision.  I  know  the  angels  in  heaven  have  golden  hair,  and  eyes  that 
smile — like  hers.  I  went  home  \  I  saw  and  dreamt  of  nothing  else  but 
that  angelic  face,  with  the  golden  hair  above  and  around  it  like  glim- 
merings of  celestial  light.  I  met  her  again  several  times,  once  with 
Squire  Burton  ;  she  smiled,  then,  so  kindly,  and  spoke  to  me  words  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  it  seemed  like  a  message  straight  from  the 
shining  land  she  had  left.  I  felt  fresh  inspiration  from  that  hour.  I 
drew  and  painted  as  I  had  never  done  before.  I  even  ventured  twice 
to  attempt  her  face.  How  poorly  I  succeeded  you  have  been  able  to 
judge  for  yourself;  but  such  as  it  was  it  made  me  happy,  and  a  strange 
brightness  spread  over  my  life.  Whenever  I  met  her  she  had  a  word 
of  hope  and  cheer  for  me ;  sometimes  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  smile 
or  a  greeting,  but  it  was  like  food  to  the  starving  man.  Yet  all  this 
time  I  had  never  mentioned  my  painting,  even  to  Squire  Burton  ;  it 
was  too  precious  a  secret.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  spoken  of  it  to 
her^  but  I  had  not  the  courage  j  however,  I  thought  of  her,  and  my 
hand  seemed  to  possess  new  power.  Ah.  if  I  could  but  have  guarded 
my  secret  as  my  own  ! 

"  One  day  when  the  weather  was  too  bad  for  any  kind  of  farm- 
work,  and  the  wood  was  all  cut  and  piled,  and  there  was  no  mending 
of  harness  or  any  other  indoor  work,  I  withdrew  to  my  garret  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  my  painting.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  at  it 
a  long  while,  for  I  had  made  fair  progress,  when  I  was  roused  by  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  close  at  my  elbow,  and  turning  round,  saw 
Liz  standing  there,  transfixed  with  amazement.  I  cannot  describe 
the  terror  that  seized  upon  my  soul ;  my  looks  must  have  betrayed 
some  of  it,  for  the  wonder  in  her  face  became  gradually  mingled  with 
amusement,  and  she  said :  '  Well !  —  If  the  old  man  catches  you  at 
this,  woii't  you  see  fun  !  But  you  do  do  it  beautiful,  Joseph.  Who'd 
have  thought  jw/  could  make  such  pictures  !  Show  me  all  you've  got 
—  I  know  there  is  some  more  of  them  somewhere,  and  I'm  bound  to 
see  them.'     With  this  she  seized   upon  my  portfolio.     I  could  not 
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resist,  or  the  whole  matter  would  have  been-  proclaimed  in  a  trice,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  temporise,  and  while  she  examined,  commented  and 
wondered,  I  implored  her  not  to  betray  me ;  one  becomes  almost  ab- 
ject when  one's  all  is  at  stake.  Liz  promised  readily  enough,  for  her 
heart  is  kind,  though  her  heedlessness  and  love  of  mischief  have  caused 
me  untold  suffering.  She  exacted  as  the  price  of  her  silence  a  picture 
of  her  favorites  in  the  farm-yard,  and  also  a  likeness  of  herself  —  the 
little  sketch  of  Miss  Burton  having  taken  her  fancy.  Strange  to  say, 
though  I  knew  I  was  in  the  power  of  my  sister's  thoughtless  tongue, 
and  was  at  times  not  without  misgivings,  I  experienced  on  the  whole 
a  certain  sense  of  relief.  I  could  talk  to  Liz  occasionally  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  though  she  did  not  enter  into  my  feelings  she  listened  with- 
out jeers.  The  farm  scene  was  executed,  and  Liz  came  up  every  day 
to  admire  it  in  secret ;  and  the  likeness  was  begun,  when  she  uninten- 
tionally betrayed  it  all. 

"  One  evening  at  supper  the  girls  were  in  high  spirits,  talking  and 
laughing,  and  my  father  joined  in  their  jokes,  as  he  often  does.  Many 
of  the  shafts  were  aimed  at  me,  but  that  evening  I  could  not  be 
ruffled  as  in  ordinarj^ — in  fact,  I  scarcely  heard  them.  As  in  a  dream 
sounded  my  father's  words :  '  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  Joseph 
to-night  ? '  '  He's  thinking  of  his  sweetheart,  I  reckon,'  responded 
Liz.  '^ His  sweetheart!  he'll  never  fall  in  love  with  anything  but  the 
moon  ! '  *  I  tell  you  he's  in  love  with  Mary  Burton — hasn't  he  painted 
her  picture?  and  ain't  it  up-stairs  nowr  the  prettiest  thing  you  ever 
saw !  '  It  was  all  out  now — all,  and  more  than  all.  I  saw  the  storm 
gathering  on  my  father's  face,  but  the  disclosure  of  my  occupation 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  cruelty  of  the  rest.  '  In  love  with 
Mary  Burton ! ' —  how  dared  she  speak  of  love  in  the  same  breath 
with  her.  I  in  love  with  her !  Great  Heaven  !  her  whom  I  wor- 
shipped as  I  might  have  worshipped  an  angel,  a  messenger  of  light 
from  a  better  world  !  The  words  were  like  a  sacrilege  to  her  whose 
presence  was  always  with  me,  but  whose  name  I  never  breathed,  even 
to  myself.  And  now  people  would  chatter  about  it !  The  thought 
stung  me,  and  I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  face  ;  I  could  not  speak,  I 
could  only  look  at  Liz  as  I  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Then  she  saw 
what  she  had  done,  and  turned  pale,  crying,  'Oh,  Joseph!  I  am  so 
sorry  !  I  didn't  mean  to  ! '  But  sorrow  came  too  late,  as  it  usually 
does.  *  Stop,  sir! '  cried  my  father,  'where  are  you  going?  So  you've 
been  thinking  yourself  a  painter,  hey?  Come  up-stairs  and  show  me 
where  those  things  are  ! '  I  followed  him  silently  up  the  creaking 
staircase,  and  Deborah  and  Liz  came  after.  I  indicated  the  place 
where  my  portfolio  was  kept,  and  he  took  it  out,  dropping  two  or  three 
leaves,  which  Liz  quickly  picked  up.  He  put  the  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  took  the  paint-box,  brushes,  and  pencils  in  his  hand,  and 
returned  to  the  kitchen. 

"  There  he  spread  them  all  out  on  the  table,  and  bade  me  sit  by  the 
wall,  whilst  he  and  the  girls  conducted  the  examination.  One  by  one 
he  took  up  the  poor  little  bits  of  paper  that  were  so  dear  to  me,  handed 
them  on  to  the  girls  with  a  sniff  of  contempt,  and  finally  laid  them  in 
a  pile  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Once  or  twice  Deborah  and  Liz  gave 
vent  to  an  incautious  murmur  of  admiration,  but  he  silenced  them  by 
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a  terrible  frown,  and  afterwards  no  sound  was  heard  while  the  scrutiny- 
proceeded.  When  the  last  one  was  laid  down,  he  looked  at  the  girls 
over  his  spectacles  and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  them.  'They  are  mighty  pretty,"  ventured  Deborah.  'Hang 
'em  up  round  the  room,'  said  Liz  bravely.  '  Hang  'em  up  so  that 
ever)'-  one  can  point  at  the  old  man  who  has  a  fool  for  a  son !  The 
wise  man  saith,  The  father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy  ;  and  it's  the  truest 
word  ever  was  spoken.  My  opinion  is  that  such  trash  is  only  fit  for 
the  fire,  and  that's  where  it's  going.'  He  took  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  tongs  and  held  it  in  the  fire,  taking  another  when  that  was  con- 
sumed, and  so  on  through  the  whole  pile,  putting  in  a  fresh  one  each 
time  the  flame  died  out.  Liz  pleaded  hard  for  her  calf  and  chickens, 
but  in  vain.  Next,  he  stirred  the  fire,  threw  in  the  pencils  and  brushes 
to  quicken  the  blaze,  poured  the  contents  of  the  paint-box  into  it,  and 
laid  the  box  itself  across  the  wood.  Even  now  I  seem  to  hear  the 
crackling  and  sputtering  of  the  paints,  and  to  see  the  fierce  blaze  that 
leapt  up  as  the  box  burnt. 

"  I  had  sat  silent  and  half-stupefied  while  this  was  going  on,  but 
when  all  was  done,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  smiled,  it  was  too  much. 
I  sprang  up  ;  high,  fierce  words  passed  between  us  —  what,  I  hardly 
know,  for  I  think  I  was  almost  beside  myself.  I  know  I  swore  I  would 
leave  home  forever,  and  rushed  to  the  door,  but  he  intercepted  me  ; 
he  has  twice  my  physical  strength,  and  after  a  moment's  struggle  I 
found  myself  thrust  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  staircase  door  was  locked 
behind  me.  No  one  came  near  me  the  next  morning  or  brought  me 
food,  but  I  was  too  miserable  to  feel  hunger.  Later  in  the  day  I  heard 
Liz  calling  me  softly  to  the  door.  '  Here,  take  this  in  under  the  door,' 
she  said,  '  I  saved  it  for  you  yesterday.'  She  pushed  in  the  little  pic- 
ture I  showed  you  just  now,  and  ran  down  stairs. 

"  After  that  day  my  father  took  me  to  the  fields  with  him  every 
morning.  I  worked  mechanically,  knowing  that  I  was  closely  watched, 
and  went  home  to  be  locked  up  every  night.  I  attempted  to  escape 
more  than  once,  but  my  father  foiled  me. — But  why  need  I  dwell  on 
that  miserable  time  ?  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  lasted,  but  at 
length  my  father  deemed  it  safe  to  relax  his  watchfulness,  on  my 
pledging  my  word  never  to  attempt  flight.  I  gave  my  word  —  what 
did  it  matter? — I  had  neither  friends,  nor  money,  nor  energy,  nor 
heart,  nor  hope  left.  The  constant  surveillance  was  slowly  driving  me 
mad,  and  I  accepted  servitude  to  gain  a  partial  freedom.  At  home  I 
am  the  object  of  merciless  ridicule  if  I  touch  a  book  \  abroad,  the 
neighbors  make  jokes  upon  the  half-crazy  lover  of  Mary  Burton  — 
jokes  that  I  am  sure  have  reached  her  father's  ears,  for  he  is  cold 
-and  distant  to  me  —  only  she,  my  angel,  smiles  always." 

"  My  poor  boy  !  "  I  said,  laying  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  But 
take  heart,  perhaps  the  future  may  not  prove  as  dark  as  you  think. 
It  is  my  turn  now  to  ask,  What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

"Nothing  —  nothing.  My  spirit  is  broken,  my  ambition  is  dead  — 
the  very  power  of  enjoyment  has  been  trampled  out  of  my  life  !  "  and 
he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  in  silent  misery. 

"  Suppose  your  father  were  induced  to  consent  to  your  leaving  home, 
would  you  not  be  willing  to  study  your  art  * " 
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His  eyes  glowed  like  fire  as  he  lifted  his  head  and  answered  : 

"  Don't  mock  me  with  hope.  He  will  never  yield  ;  and  if  he  did,  it 
is  too  late  now." 

"  It  is  never  too  late,"  I  said,  "  and  hope  and  ambition  never  die. 
They  may  lie  in  a  trance  or  a  stupor,  but  die  they  cannot." 

He  smiled  with  unspeakable  sadness.  "  You  speak  like  a  suc- 
cessful man,  sir.  How  can  the  victors  in  life's  battle  ever  understand 
the  vanquished  ?  " 

"  No  success  is  won  without  struggle.  Listen  to  me.  I  am  not 
rich  myself,  but  I  have  liberal  friends  who  are  always  ready  to  help 
forward  struggling  talent.  I  will  write  to  them  to-night,  and  among 
us  we  will  make  arrangements  to  place  you  in  some  studio,  and  if 
your  talent  developes  there  as  I  feel  confident  it  will,  we  will  send  you 
afterwards  to  Italy.  As  for  your  father's  consent,  I  flatter  myself  I 
am  equal  to  gaining  that.  And  if  fortune  thus  opens  her  hand  to  you, 
you  surely  will  not  refuse  her  gifts?  " 

''Refuse?" 

I  was  startled  by  the  transformation  my  words  had  wrought.  The 
pale  face  kindled,  the  eyes  shone  with  new  light,  the  mouth  quivered 
with  emotion ;  for  a  moment  the  air  of  lassitude  and  weariness  that 
had  again  enveloped  him  gave  way  to  energy  and  vigor  —  he  was 
another  man.     But  the  light  died  out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  kindled. 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  don't  make  me  hope  !  "  he  cried  passionately, 
springing  to  his  feet.  "  Let  me  go.  It  is  time  I  were  at  home.  Good- 
bye, sir  ]  and  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

"  Take  courage,  my  poor  boy,"  I  said,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Per- 
haps by  next  week  you  will  have  gained  your  freedom  ;  who  knows  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  hope,  sir.     Indeed  I  must  go." 

"  Courage  !  "  I  said  again.     "  We  will  make  it  all  right  yet." 

He  gave  me  a  pathetic  glance,  and  shook  his  head  with  that  same 
sad  smile  of  his.  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  and  watched  him  as  he 
hurried  away  down  the  slope,  with  the  red  glow  from  the  west  lighting 
up  face  and  form.  Then  I  too  turned  homewards,  to  write  the  letters 
which  I  trusted  would  enable  him  to  take  his  true  place  in  life,  and 
add  one  more  name  to  the  list  of  those  who  reflect  honor  upon  their 
native  State. 

A  week  or  more  of  heavy  rains  followed  ;  the  traditional  "  oldest 
inhabitants"  said  the  like  had  not  been  known  for  twenty  years  —  as 
indeed  they  are  pretty  sure  to  say  if  it  rains  for  more  than  three  days 
together.  The  streams  rose,  bridges  were  carried  away,  the  roads 
were  impassable,  and  the  mail-rider  and  his  shambling  sorrel  horse 
did  not  make  their  appearance  until  two  days  after  their  usual  time. 

On  the  first  bright  day,  as  I  stood  forlorn  in  the  doorway  looking 
out  at  the  woods,  which  the  rain  had  in  a  great  measure  despoiled  of 
their  crimson  and  gold,  and  listening  to  the  rushing  sound  of  the  once 
mild  little  brooks,  I  saw  the  well-known  steed  go  by,  himself  and  his 
rider  so  bespattered  with  mud  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  ;  and  I 
hastened  to  pick  my  way  through  the  slippery  streets  and  join  the 
loungers  round  the  post-office  door.  In  due  time  I  received  the 
hoped-for  letters.     They  were  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  and 
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with  unreasonably  youthful  eagerness  for  one  of  my  years  I  triumph- 
antly set  forth  on  my  crusade  against  old  Redwood's  prejudices. 
The  foot-bridge  over  the  little  "creek"  was  gone,  so  I  made  a  detour 
through  a  field-path,  keeping  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  trusting  to 
being  able  to  cross  the  creek  on  the  old  double  log.  I  knew  that  the 
streams  were  "up,"  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  sight  that  met  my 
eyes  as  I  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  looked  down.  The  clear, 
shallow  stream  across  which  a  few  days  previous  any  active  man 
could  easily  have  sprung,  was  now  a  wild,  turbid  torrent,  sweeping 
down  old  logs  and  broken  trunks  of  trees  set  free  by  the  rush  of 
water  from  their  prison  among  the  rocks  above.  The  two  logs  at  the 
crossing  had  broken  loose  on  one  side,  and  their  ends  had  swept 
around  to  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

A  little  lower  down  a  group  of  three  or  four  men  were  gathered  ; 
some  excitement  seemed  to  prevail  among  them,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  what  it  was.  I  scrambled  down  the  slippery  descent  and  advanced 
towards  them. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked  of  a  man  who  was  hurrying  towards 
the  path  I  had  just  left. 

"  It's  Joseph  Redwood,  sir  —  he's  drowned." 

"  Drowned  !     Good  God  !   how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  he  and  I  were  making  up  the  fence  in  old  man  Red- 
wood's field  over  yonder  when  I  saw  a  woman  coming  down  the  path 
here  towards  the  logs.  I  knew  they  would  be  dangerous,  so  I  shouted 
and  made  signs  to  her  not  to  try  'em.  I  don't  know  whether  she 
heard  or  not ;  anyhow  she  came  right  on,  and  then  I  saw  by  the 
yellow  hair  that  'twas  Squire  Burton's  darter.  Joseph  he  saw  her 
too,  for  he  flung  away  his  rail  and  ran  down  the  hill,  and  me  after 
him.  It  was  too  late.  She  was  on  the  logs,  but  before  she  had  taken 
more  'n  two  or  three  steps  I  saw  them  begin  to  bubble  up  and  down 
like,  and  next  minute  they  swung  round,  and  she  was  in  the  water. 
Joseph  jumped  in  just  where  it  was  a-bilin'  and  a-tearin'  like  mad,  and 
I  run  up-stream  a  little  to  cross  on  the  rocks ;  and  I  tell  you  I  had 
hard  work  to  get  over.  When  I  got  back  to  them  on  t'other  side, 
where  the  bank  was  better,  Joseph  had  dragged  her  pretty  nigh  shore 
—  nigh  enough  for  me  to  lean  over  and  catch  her  dress.  I'd  jest  got 
squar  hold  of  it  when  a  thunderin'  big  log  comes  by  and  hits  the  poor 
fellow  on  the  head,  so  that  he  went  under  like  lead.  I  dragged  Mary 
Burton  out  of  the  water,  and  called  some  help  j  but  I  saw  nothin'  more 
of  Joseph  till  we  found  him  just  now,  jammed  in  down  yonder,  quite 
dead.     He  was  a  good  fellow,  Joseph  was,  for  all  he  was  so  queer." 

I  advanced  to  the  spot  where  Joseph  Redwood's  body  lay  stretched 
^  upon  the  ground.  His  features  were  already  invested  with  the  awful 
beauty  of  death,  and  on  his  brow  and  lips  dwelt  a  perfect  peace  — 
peace  such  as  his  restless  spirit  could  never  have  known,  however 
brilliant  had  been  his  future.  Truly  all  things  were  made  for  him 
now  without  my  puny  aid  —  he  was  free,  and  with  a  higher  freedom 
than  I  had  planned. 

Anne  S.  Deas. 
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I  SCOURED  the  plains  and  the  valleys  green, 
And  the  borders  o£  sheltered  lakes, 
Where  flowers  grew  thick  under  skies  serene, 
And  the  sunshine  never  forsakes  ; 
But  not  a  trace  of  the  flowers  I  sought 
Could  I  find  in  these  gardens  of  pleasure, 
And  I  lolled  on  a  cowslip-bank  and  thought : 
"  Where,  where  shall  I  find  the  treasure  ?  " 

Then  spake  my  guide,  as  he  pointed  afar : — 

"  The  flowers  thou  seekest  grow. 

Not  here  in  warm  valleys,  but  away  up  there 

Where  the  peaks  are  covered  with  snow." 

Then  I  seized  my  staff,  and  rushed  from  the  bower 

Of  ease  to  scale  the  rough  height ; 

My  blood  marked  my  steps,  and  weary  and  sore, 

I  tugged  with  all  my  might. 

"How  long,  how  long,"  at  last  I  cried, 

*'  Must  I  bear  this  toil  and  pain  ?  " 

"Till  thou  readiest  the  top,"  said  the  stern  old  guide, 

And  I  tugged  away  again. 

Till  the  old  man  stopped,  and  a  breath  came  sweet 

O'er  the  rugged  height  I  had  chosen  : 

And  he  gathered  a  wreath  from  beneath  my  feet. 

And  crowned  me  with  Alpe?irosen. 

And  he  said,  as  I  thanked  him  again  and  again 

For  guiding  my  footsteps  thither  : — 

"Take  courage.     If  thou  wouldst  ever  attain 

The  garlands  that  never  wither. 

Or  stand  on  Fortune's  dazzling  height. 

Crowned  with  a  deathless  fame. 

Thou  must  labor  and  suffer  through  storm  and  night, 

Nor  falter  for  praise  or  blame. 

"What  though  the  sharp  flint  wound  thy  feet, 

And  blood  mark  all  thy  way  ? 

Shrink  not,  fear  not  nor  cold  nor  heat. 

If  thou  wouldst  gain  the  day ; 

But  onward,  upward,  ever  true, 

Thine  eye  on  glory's  portal. 

And  when  thy  deeds  deserve  the  due, 

Thy  fame  shall  be  immortal." 

N.  F.  Ogg. 
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II. 
The  Hypothesis. 

WE  say  the  hypothesis,  because  there  is  really  but  one.  There 
have  been,  it  is  true,  several  conjectural  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  one  piece  of  special  pleading,  more  labored  than  ingenious ; 
but  there  is  only  one  that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  hypothesis  by 
undertaking  to  account  for  every  fact  and  reconcile  every  contra- 
diction in  this  dark  mystery.  But  before  considering  this,  we  will  note 
the  other  suggested  explanations. 

When  the  singular  circumstances  recited  in  our  previous  paper 
were  first  made  known,  an  idea  that  naturally  occurred  to  many  was 
that  Kaspar  was  an  ordinary  half-witted  youth,  who  had  been  cared 
for  by  poor  parents  until  they  found  him  too  great  a  burden,  and  then 
thrust  out  into  the  world  in  the  hope  that  he  would  fall  into  charitable 
hands.  But  the  rapid  development  of  his  intelligence,  his  docility, 
his  quickness  to  learn,  and  his  general  handiness  at  whatever  he 
undertook,  so  soon  as  he  had  acquired  some  control  of  his  limbs, 
showed  that  he  was  not  only  no  idiot,  but  a  youth  who  would  have 
been  so  helpful  to  poor  parents  that  it  was  very  unlikely  that  they 
would  have  voluntarily  parted  with  him,  even  putting  parental  feelings 
out  of  the  question. 

The  Danish  physiologist,  Eschricht,  of  Copenhagen,  endeavored  to 
make  this  explanation  answer  by  vaiying  the  terms  of  it.  He  assumed 
that  here  was  a  case  not  of  defective  organisation,  but  of  retardation 
of  the  brain  :  that  the  parents,  finding  their  child  to  be,  as  they  sup- 
posed, idiotic,  brought  it  up  on  bread  and  water,  and  in  sucli  seclusion 
that  it  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  language,  or  even  getting 
any  comprehension  of  things  about  it.  That  under  the  rudimentary 
instruction  given  the  youth  in  the  prison,  and  later,  his  intelligence 
suddenly  developed  into  extraordinary  acuteness,  and  he  concocted  a 
cunning  scheme  to  enhance  his  importance  by  making  himself  out  the 
hero  of  a  marvellous  adventure ;  and  this  part  once  assumed,  he  never 
afterwards  relinquished.  To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  that 
such  a  course  is  contradictory  to  all  experience.  No  such  instance 
-of  retarded  brain-development  from  internal  causes  has  been  shown 
ever  to  have  existed.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
that  poor  parents  who  have  half-witted  children  invariably  find  means 
to  make  these  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  they  teach  them  a 
multitude  of  things,  and  are  not  unfrequently  proud  of  their  helpful- 
ness.* Even  had  it  been  a  case  of  abandonment,  what  hindered  the 
parents  from  coming  forward  and  claiming  their  son,  so  soon  as  it 
was  found  that  he  possessed  ordinary  intelligence  ?     The  question  of 

*  Wordsworth's  Idiot-Boy  shows  the  truth  of  nature  in  a  case  like  this. 
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Kaspar's  deceit  will  be  treated  later  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  assassination 
finally  disposes  of  this  conjecture,  even  were  it  other^vise  terable. 

Ritter  von  Lang  broached  the  opinion  that  Kaspar  had  belonged  to  a 
troop  of  strollers,  and  had  been  taught  to  exhibit  himself  sometimes  as 
a  cripple,  sometimes  as  a  pretended  fool,  and  that  he  had  slipped  away 
from  them  to  try  his  tricks  on  his  own  account  in  Nuremberg.  Police- 
councillor  Merker,  of  Berlin,  took  the  ground  that  he  was  a  wild  scape- 
grace of  a  boy,  who  had  run  off  from  school  with  a  notion  of  enlisting 
in  the  cavalry.  Lang's  view  has  this  advantage  over  Merker's,  that 
it  gives  a  reason  for  the  assumption  of  idiotcy  and  physical  disability 
by  the  youth  on  his  first  appearance  ;  but  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's 
consideration.  These  gangs  of  strollers  and  tramps  are  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  the  police;  their  passports  or  papers  must  be 
en  regie,  or  they  are  liable  to  arrest  at  any  moment ;  how  could  they 
drop  a  member  of  their  troop  anywhere  and  no  notice  be  taken  of  it 
—  no  questions  asked  ?  Then  the  story  of  Kaspar  rang  all  over 
Europe  ;  the  police  were  everywhere  making  researches  ;  the  boy  him- 
self could  be  seen  at  any  time  —  how  could  a  recognition  or  a  dis- 
covery be  evaded  ?  Again  there  was  the  condition  of  his  person,  the 
whiteness  p.nd  delicacy  of  his  skin,  and  above  all  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  his  hands  and  feet,  all  which  rest  upon  the  undisputed  evidence 
of  a  host  of  witnesses  —  how  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  life  of  a 
tramp  ? 

To  Merker's  supposition  there  is  the  same  answer :  no  teacher 
missed  a  pupil  resembling  Kaspar,  no  parents  a  child.  And  a  wild 
adventurous  youth  who  wished  to  be  a  trooper,  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  presenting  himself  in  the  guise  of  an  idiot  so  imbecile 
that  he  could  not  speak,  and  so  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  stand 
upright.  He  would  have  been  indeed  a  greater  idiot  than  he  simu- 
lated, to  imagine  that  any  troop  would  accept  such  a  recruit.  And 
then  these  conjectures,  like  Eschricht's,  are  overthrown  by  the  assas- 
sination. 

The  most  labored  attempt  at  an  explanation  on  the  negative  side 
is  that  of  Meyer,  Kaspar's  teacher  during  his  residence  at  Ansbach, 
supplemented  and  enlarged  by  his  son.  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  in  a  recent 
work.*  In  this  the  thesis  is  argued  that  Kaspar  was  an  exceedingly 
cunning  and  altogether  unprincipled  impostor,  of  uncertain  parentage 
and  birth-place,  who  came  to  Nuremberg  with  the  design  of  entering 
the  cavalry ;  and  after  playing  the  extraordinary  part  we  have 
described,  found  himself  an  inmate  of  a  prison,  instead.  But  here  he 
was  kindly  treated  and  observed  with  much  interest ;  so  he  thought 
it  the  best  policy  to  keep  up  the  game,  and  to  feign  that  he  was  grad- 
ually learning  to  speak  and  use  his  limbs.  His  inventive  genius  pres- 
ently led  him  to  see  how  he  could  heighten  his  consequence  by  a 
romantic  story  of  imprisonment ;  and  this  drawing,  as  he  fancied,  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  him,  he  embellished  it  in-various  ways :  by 
the  pretended  Hungarian  reminiscences,  by  the  dreams  of  ancestral 
castles,  by  a  feigned  attempt  upon  his  life  and  a  self-infiicted  wound 
at  Nuremberg,  and  finally  by  suicide  at  Ansbach,  though  it  is  left 
undecided  whether  this  last  was  merely  an  unlucky  repetition  of  the 

*Autlientische  Mittlieiiunecn  iiber  Kaspar  Hauier.     Ansbach,  1672. 
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previous  trick,  or  whether  weary  of  the  part  he  was  playing,  smitten 
with  remorse,  or  dreading  exposure,  he  intentionally  took  his  own  life. 

But  this  explanation,  though  most  tediously  worked  out  in  the 
details,  bears  the  strain  of  analysis  no  better  than  the  rest.  We  are 
taught  here  to  regard  Kaspar  as  a  youth  of  almost  preternatural 
shrewdness  and  cunning :  indeed  he  must  have  been  this,  to  baffle  all 
the  ingenuity,  all  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  of 
the  prison-officials,  police-officers,  criminal-lawyers,  physicians,  and 
others  who  subjected  him  to  every  test  that  they  could  devise.  And 
yet  this  adroit  impostor,  wishing  to  join  the  cavalry,  presents  himself 
to  Captain  Wissenich,  not  as  an  active,  spirited  young  fellow,  but  as  a 
poor,  helpless,  tottering  imbecile,  vacantly  staring,  and  unable  to  talk  ! 
As  v/e  said  before,  he  must  have  known  that  this  was  the  way  to  the 
hospital  or  the  prison,  not  to  the  barracks.  A  writer  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  appositely  remarks  that  he  has  heard  of  many  cases  of 
persons  feigning  infirmity  or  imbecility  to  avoid  militaiy  service,  but 
never  of  these  being  used  as  devices  to  enter  it.  Any  youth  of  com- 
mon sense  would  have  known  that  an  active  Bursche  presenting  him- 
self as  a  volunteer,  would  have  been  only  too  willingly  received,  and 
no  questions  asked. 

True,  it  is  open  to  us  to  take  the  other  conjecture,  that  he  never 
wanted  to  become  a  soldier  at  all,  and  merely  devised  this  clumsy 
way  of  introducing  himself ;  but  what  do  we  gain  by  this  ?  Meyer's 
thesis  being  that  he  was  possessed  of  almost  supernatural  craftiness, 
he  is  bound  to  show  that  his  actions  were  not  inconsistent  with  this 
character  ;  and  the  contradictory  letter  which  neither  appealed  to 
compassion  nor  was  reconcilable  with  obvious  fact,  was  little  likely  to 
help  his  plans,  whatever  they  were. 

But  again,  how  could  a  youth  as  cunning,  restless,  ambitious,  as 
Meyer's  view  requires,  have  determined  to  adopt  a  course  which,  in 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  namely,  his  falling  into  the  hands 
of  compassionate  dupes,  could  only  lead  to  restriction  and  close  guar- 
dianship ?  As  in  fact  it  did :  he  was  kept  two  months  'n\  prison, 
closely  watched,  learning  to  talk  and  to  walk,  and  playing  with  toys  ; 
be  was  a  year  and  a  half  under  Daumer's  care,  learning  to  spell,  read, 
and  write,  receiving  Bible  instruction,  and  treated,  in  most  respects, 
}ike  a  child.  In  all  these  studies  he  exhibited  great  interest,  and 
worked  with  diligence.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  constraint  for  a 
lawless,  roving  scape-grace,  of  Satanic  cunning  moreover,  to  subject 
himself  to,  for  no  purpose  but  to  enjoy  the  knowledge  that  people 
felt  much  curiosity  about  him.  Why,  also,  the  superfluous  rigor  of 
his  diet;  and  his  abstinence,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  from  wine, 
beer,  and  every  alcoholic  drink?  One  would  have  supposed  that  he 
would  have  tried  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  other  restraints  by 
indulging  in  good  living. 

And  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  play  this  entirely  novel  part,  of 
a  just-awakened  intellect  receiving  its  first  impressions,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  watchful  and  expert  guardians  could  find  no  flaw  or 
inconsistency  in  it  —  nay,  so  that  he  controlled  his  very  dreams  and 
fever-deliriums  ?  In  truth,  such  acting  as  this  in  a  boy  of  eighteen 
far  excels  in  marvellousness  the  wildest  conjectures  that  were  ever 
conjured  up  on  the  other  side. 
36 
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To  follow  the  a  priori  argument  further, —  as  the  Meyer  supposition 
requires  us  to  assume  that  Kaspar  was  this  prodigy  of  selfishness  and 
cunning,  an  almost  supernatural  adept  in  the  art  of  applying  means  to 
ends,  he  is  bound  to  show  a  sufficient  motive  to  lead  him  to  this  ex- 
traordinary plan,  and  sustain  him  under  all  its  trials,  fatigues,  and 
dangers.  For  two  years  and  a  half,  at  least  —  up  to  the  time  of  Earl 
Stanhope's  appearance  —  there  could  have  been  but  two: — to  get  an 
education,  or  to  become  an  object  of  general  curiosity  and  interest. 
The  absurdity  of  the  first  conjecture,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
premises,  needs  no  refutation  ;  to  the  second  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  he  in  no  way  obtruded  himself  upon  the  public,  and  was  often 
annoyed  by  the  curiosity  of  visitors.  In  other  respects  his  life,  in  a 
quiet  citizen's  family,  with  daily  lessons,  occasional  walks  and  rides, 
and  a  few  visits,  was  as  dull  and  common-place  as  possible.  The 
gain  was  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure,  the  object  so  in- 
consistent with  the  assumed  character,  that  Meyer's  view  is  clearly 
self-contradictor}',  and  breaks  down  so  soon  as  it  is  clearly. stated. 

On  the  d posteriori  s\(\q,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  physicians  and 
prison-officials  as  to  his  physical  condition  when  found,  and  peculiari- 
ties of  person  and  diet ;  the  tests  and  vigilance  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected by  Hiltel  and  others  ;  the  perfect  consistency  of  everj'thing 
in  both  his  speech  and  conduct  with  his  statement ;  the  testimony  of 
Tucher,  Daumer,  Hiltel  and  others  as  to  his  unvar)-ing  candor,  truth- 
fulness, and  good  sense  ;  and  finally,  the  assassination. 

But  this  assassination,  the  rock  on  which  all  these  explanations 
split,  Meyer  sees  must  be  got  out  of  the  way  if  the  imposture-doctrine 
is  to  be  established,  and  this  he  does  by  taking  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  case  of  suicide.  While  at  Nuremberg,  in  Daumer's  house,  Kaspar 
found  that  the  monotony  of  his  life  required  a  little  excitement,  or  he 
thought  that  he  would  enhance  his  own  consequence  by  appearing  to 
be  the  object  of  secret  murderous  pursuits,  and  he  there  gave  himself 
the  wound  in  the  head  which  came  very  near  being  fatal.  At  Ansbach 
he  proposed  to  try  the  same  game  again,  but  the  self-inflicted  stab 
went  deeper  than  he  meant,  and  killed  him. 

Or,  if  this  seem  incredible,  the  public  can  adopt  another  view,  if 
they  like  it  better,  for  he  has  a  liberal  supply  of  conjectures  at  their 
disposal :  Kaspar  had  either  grown  weary  of  his  life,  or  else  he  was 
seized  with  remorse  for  his  prolonged  career  of  fraud,  or  else  he 
dreaded  speedy  exposure,  and  from  one  or  all  of  these  reasons  he  re- 
solved to  kill  himself.  To  this  end  he  prepared  the  silk  bag  with  the 
note,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  mystification,  and  after  stabbing  himself  to 
the  heart,  played  the  farce  of  taking  Meyer  to  the  place  with  a  story 
of  a  bearded  man  in  a  cloak,  and  died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth. 

That  he  was  heartily  weary  at  times  of  his  Ansbach  life,  we  can 
well  believe.  His  noble  patron  who  was  going  to  open  to  him  a  bril- 
liant career  in  England,  had  cast  him  off ;  his  teacher  and  his  family, 
down  to  the  very  servants,  had,  by  their  own  admission,*  become  spies 
upon  him  ;  he  was  taxed  with  deceit ;  his  locks  were  picked  and  his 
private  papers  ransacked  in  his  absence  ;  he  had,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 

*We  treat  the  statements  of  Meyar  tb«  father,  and  the  book  of  Meyer  the  son,  as  practically 
one,  since  the  latter  is  an  amplification  and  attempted  corroboration  of  the  former. 
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no  friend  to  turn  to,  unless  it  was  Pastor  Fuhrmann  —  no  wonder  he 
once  said  that  "he  would  rather  be  dead  than  alive!"  which  Meyer 
chronicles  as  comancing  proof  that  he  was  meditating  suicide. 

But  even  if  we  discard  the  direct  evidence  of  independent  witnesses 
who  observed  a  man  corresponding  to  Kaspar's  description  in  or  near 
the  Schlossgarten  —  as  these  statements  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
judicially  obtained  —  all  the  facts  are  against  this  conjecture.  The 
writing  on  the  note  was  not  his.  The  wound  was  such  as  could  only 
have  been  inflicted  by  a  long  keen  weapon,  such  as  a  dirk  or  car\dng- 
knife ;  yet  all  the  garden  and  the  vicinity  were  most  thoroughly 
searched  by  hundreds  of  persons,  and  a  little  stream  or  canal  drained, 
and  yet  no  such  thing  was  found.  Moreover  Kaspar  was  notoriously 
timid  about  weapons,  even  to  extreme  cowardice  :  a  knife  pointed  at 
him  in  sport  by  a  friend,  would  throw  him  into  a  state  of  abject  terror, 
and  bring  on  a  nervous  attack.  Then  the  wound  was  not  such  as  a 
suicide  would  or  could  inflict ;  it  was  a  downright  blow,  driven  home 
by  a  strong  and  sure  hand  that  meant  death. 

Nor  is  the  pretence  that  he  was  in  a  gloomy  or  remorseful  frame  of 
mind,  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited some  depression  a  short  time  before  ;  and  this  Meyer,  with  his 
usual  dexterity  in  making  all  facts  coincide  with  his  theory,  marks  as 
the  time  when,  consumed  by  remorse  or  fear,  he  resolved  upon  self- 
destruction.  But  it  is  shown  by  evidence  that  on  the  very  day  of 
the  tragedy  he  was  at  a  friend's  house,  and  was  as  cheerful  as 
usual ;  and  Meyer  himself  admits  that  three  days  before  he  went 
to  a  dancing-party  and  enjoyed  himself  greatly,  which  is  noted  as 
a  proof  of  the  criminal  levity  of  his  character,  which  postponed  the 
suicide  till  after  the  party.  Thus  sadness  or  gaiety  alike  convicts  him 
of  crime.  Of  course  in  the  hands  of  so  accomplished  a  professor  of 
the  Black  Art  as  the"  author  of  Authentic  Statements,  the  more  unsullied 
a  life,  the  deeper  and  more  damning  is  the  evidence  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  arch-miscreant  of  all  would  be  he  in  whom  none  could  detect  a 
flaw. 

Neither  was  there  the  motive  that  Dr.  Meyer  suggests,  nor  any  others 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  deed.  Supposing  Kaspar  an  impostor, 
there  was  no  impending  risk  of  discover)^ ;  no  investigations  were  in 
progress,  except  the  rummaging  of  his  desk  and  papers,  and  the  petty 
espionage  of  the  family,  and  these  led  to  nothing.  And  if  he  was 
weary  of  the  monotonousness  of  the  life  he  was  leading,  he  had  just 
then  the  prospect  of  a  delightful  change.  A  Viennese  lady  of  rank, 
who  had  interested  herself  greatly  in  the  youth,  was  at  that  time  in  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  promised  that  if  his  teacher's  permission 
could  be  obtained,  she  would  take  him  for  a  long  visit  to  Vienna.  The 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  what  was  then  the  gayest  capital  of  Europe,  surely 
was  as  likely  to  turn  his  mind  from  suicide,  as  the  prospect  of  a  little 
party  at  a  neighbor's. 

The  fact  is  that  in  these  statements  of  the  Meyers,  both  father  and 
son,  there  is  shown  a  very  different  purpose  than  that  of  drawing  a 
conclusion  from  facts :  there  is  an  obvious  determination  to  make 
good  a  certain  thesis  at  any  cost,  though  it  involves  suppression  and 
misrepresentation  of  testimony,  and  a  deliberate  imputation  of  ^the 
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worst  motives  to  acts  in  themselves  harmless.  Having  the  fixed  pur- 
pose to  prove  Kaspar  a  deceiver,  and  the  proof  being  palpably  weak, 
they  endeavor  to  blacken  his  character  in  every  possible  way.  For 
example,  when  Lord  Stanhope,  after  his  return  to  England,  gave  no 
sign  of  carrying  out  his  promise  of  sending  for  Kaspar,  the  youth  was 
heard  to  say,  "people  should  not  make  promises  unless  they  mean  to 
carry  them  out."  Such  a  censure  upon  one  who  had  treated  him  with 
more  than  a  father's  kindness,  says  Meyer,  shows  the  black  ingratitude 
of  his  heart.  The  fact  that  he  never  touched  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  of 
any  sort,  was  too  universally  known  to  admit  an  insinuation  of  secret 
orgies ;  but  he  can  suggest  sensuality  of  another  sort.  In  a  family 
which  he  visited  he  once  saw  a  young  woman  with  an  infant  on  her 
lap,  and  asked  her  "  if  that  was  her  child  ? "  Was  this  a  question, 
asks  Meyer  the  younger,  for  the  modest  unsophisticated  youth  his 
champions  would  have  us  believe  him?  Again,  in  the  establishment 
adjoining  Meyer's  house  there  was  a  good-looking  and  rather  pert 
servant-girl.  Kasjjar  had  been  seen  more  than  once  to  talk  with  her 
from  his  window,  and  once  to  throw  her  an  apple.  This  is  the  worst, 
and  this  notable  discovery  was  made  by  Meyer's  argus-eyed  house- 
maid. It  is  brought  forward  as  a  convincing  proof  of  his  thorough 
depravity  of  nature. 

But  one  grows  weary  of  such  mislres,  and  the  question  rises,  what 
is  the  motive  of  them?  Well,  the  motive  can  perhaps  be  better 
surmised  than  proved.  Let  the  reader  note  a  fact  or  two  and  keep 
them  in  mind.  Earl  Stanhope  came  to  Nuremberg,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  May  183 1,  at  once  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  boy, 
declared  his  intention  of  providing  for  his  future,  and  attached  him 
to  himself  by  even  extravagant  manifestations  of  affection.  He  fed 
the  boy's  imagination  with  stories  of  a  high  destiny  and  exalted  rank 
awaiting  him,  and  acquired  so  strong  an  influence  over  him  that  Von 
Tucher,  Kaspar's  guardian,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  guardianship. 
So  in  December  Kaspar  was  removed  to  Ansbach  and  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Meyer,  with  whom  Stanhope  formed  a  close  alliance. 
In  February,  1832,  President  Feuerbach  sent  his  memorial  to  Queen 
Caroline  of  Bavaria.  It  seems,  from  a  letter  of  Stanhope  that  we 
shall  hereafter  cite,  that  Feuerbach  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
communicate  to  him  the  conclusions  contained  in  his  memorial  to 
Queen  Caroline;  but  either  something  of  them  had  leaked  out,  or 
else  others  had  hit  upon  the  same  idea,  as  this  letter  will  show.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  though  the  President  looked  upon  the  Earl  as 
Kaspar's  best  friend,  and  dedicated  his  book*  to  him  in  language  of 
the  most  eulogistic  character,  he  considered  that  his  conclusipns 
looked  to  a  state-secret  too  momentous  to  be  confided  to  any  one 
without  absolute  necessity. 

In  February  of  this  year  Stanhope  parts  from  Kaspar  with  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  of  affection  and  very  "un-English"  tears 
and  embraces,  promising  soon  to  send  for  him,  and  from  this 
moment  his  adopted  son  hears  from  him  no  more.  But  it  leaks  out 
in  the  statements  of  Meyer  and  Hickel  that  the  Earl  had  strong  sus- 
picions of  the  youth  at  the  time  of  leaving,  that  he  had  had  his  papers 

*Kas^ar  Hauser:  Beis^iel  eines  Verbrechens  am  Seelenleben  des  Menschen,     Ansbach,  1832. 
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secretly  searched  for  his  diary,  which  was  not  found,  and  that  he  left 
orders  to  have  all  his  actions  closely  watched.  From  the  time  of  the 
Earl's  departure  commenced  Meyer's  espionage.  On  the  25th  of 
April  Stanhope  writes  a  most  friendly  letter  from  England  to  Feuer- 
bach,  in  which  he  says  it  is  his  dearest  wish  to  have  with  him  his  "  young 
adopted  son,  of  whom  he  thinks  every  day  and  hour."  In  a  letter  a 
little  more  than  a  month  later  he  begins  to  intimate  to  Feuerbach  his 
doubts  of  his  adopted  son's  veracity,  and  adroitly  sounds  him  to  see 
if  he  can  be  led  to  that  view. 

No  sooner  was  Kaspar  dead  than  Stanhope  started  up  into  activity. 
He  came  to  Germany,  put  himself  in  communication  with  Merker  of 
Berlin,  and  others  who  had  expressed  disbelief ;  he  visited  the  persons 
who  had  testified  to  the  earlier  circumstances,  and  procured  from 
some  of  them  statements  differing  in  various  points  from  their  former 
testimony;  he  called  upon  Daumer,  the  latter  tells  us,  and  tried  to  get 
his  help  in  building  up  the  imposture  theory.  On  an  intimation  that 
he  might  be  better  employed  than  in  trying  to  blacken  after  death  the 
character  of  a  youth  for  whom  he  had  once  shown  so  much  affection, 
"he  turned  very  red,  remarked  'nothing  can  injure  him  now,'  and 
presently  left  the  house  never  again  to  enter  it."  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished —  not  a  mere  statement  that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  which,  as  Kaspar  was  now  dead,  was  all 
that  the  most  exalted  sense  of  duty  could  have  demanded  of  him  — 
but  a  book  in  which  he  brought  together  all  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ment he  could  command  to  prove  the  youth  the  vilest  of  impostors, 
and  himself  the  most  deluded  of  dupes. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  rational  explanation  of  this  conduct. 
It  is  that  the  Earl,  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Kaspar  and 
his  history,  was  influenced  by  other  motives  than  disinterested  gen- 
erosity toward  this  waif  of  humanity :  that  he  had  reason  to  believe,  if 
not  absolute  knowledge,  that  there  was  a  mystery  here  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  If  we  accept  the  views  and  explanations  which  will  be 
given  later,  the  motives  of  his  actions  are  plain  enough  ;  otherwise 
we  may  conclude  that,  knowing  that  the  secrets  of  princes  are  as 
profitable  to  those  who  can  deal  with  them  adroitly  as  they  are 
ruinous  to  the  timid  or  to  bunglers,  he  felt  that  could  he  but  once 
hold  the  clue  of  this,  he  could  turn  it  to  his  interest ;  and  that  to 
have  Kaspar  entirely  devoted  to  him  and  under  his  control,  was  to 
have  the  trump-cards  in  his  own  hand  to  play  when  the  time  came. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  1832  —  the  time,  let  the  reader  remark, 
when  Feuerbach's  memorial  to  Queen  Caroline  was  sent,  and  when 
Stanhope  paid  a  visit  to  Mannheim  and  the  Dowager  Grand-Duchess 
Stephanie  —  something  occurred  to  change  all  his  plans.  If  we  may 
suppose  that  he  learned  at  the  Court  of  Baden  that  his  real  interest 
lay  in  undoing  all  he  had  done,  in  representing  Kaspar  as  a  swindler, 
his  story  contradictory  and  absurd,  and  those  who  had  believed  it, 
himself  included,  a  set  of  dupes  —  if  he  was  made  to  see  a  definite 
tangible  advantage  in  this  course,  and  was  empowered  to  make  it 
definite  and  tangible  to  others,  why  then  his  metamorphosis  and  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  two  Meyers,  Hickel,  Lang,  and  the  rest 
who  followed  his  lead,. can  all  be  accounted  for. 
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But  to  show  the  probability  of  his  visit  to  Baden  having  worked  this 
change,  we  must  take  up  the  hypothesis  itself  ;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  commence  with  President  von  Feuerbach's  memorial  to  Queen 
Caroline  of  Bavaria,  already  mentioned. 

The  conclusions  which  that  great  jurist  arrived  at  after  examining 
all  the  data  then  at  his  command,  are  in  substance  the  following : — 

1.  KasjDar  was  no  illegitimate  child,  but  the  issue  of  a  lawful  mar- 
riage. A  bastard  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  one's  claims  to 
fortune  or  to  rank  ;  and  if  it  had  been  merely  a  question  of  con- 
cealing a  personal  or  family  disgrace,  there  were  far  easier,  less 
expensive,  less  cruel  and  more  certain  ways  of  disposing  of  the  child. 

2.  The  fact  that  means  so  extraordinary  were  adopted  and  so  suc- 
cessfully applied,  shows  that  the  persons  who  employed  them  could 
command  great  and  unusual  resources.  "  The  exposure  in  Nurem- 
berg, the  attempted  assassination,  the  failure  of  all  attempts,  however 
diligent,  and  incited  by  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  to  penetrate  the 
mystery,  all  these  prove  that  person^  of  great  wealth  and  power  are 
concerned,  who  boldly  stride  over  ordinary  obstacles,  and  who  can 
excite  fears  and  hopes  so  potent  as  to  furnish  them  with  willing  tools 
for  deeds  of  darkness,  and  to  seal  conscious  lips."  The  force  of  this 
argument  was  strengthened,  after  Feuerbach's  death,  by  the  assassi- 
nation at  Ansbach  and  the  frustration  of  all  attempts  to  discover  the 
murderer. 

3.  Kaspar  must  have  been  a  person  in  whose  life  and  death  great 
interests  were  involved.  "  He  must  have  been  one  the  discovery  of 
whose  identity  threatened  the  very  life  of  others,  so  that  every  risk 
must  be  run  to  put  him  out  of  the  way." 

4.  The  motive  of  his  imprisonment  could  have  been  neither  revenge 
nor  hatred :  it  must  have  been  a  selfish  interest,  and  that  of  a  twofold 
kind,  or  else  two  partially  conflicting  interests  were  involved.  It  was 
the  interest  of  some  one  to  get  him  out  of  the  way:  it  was  the  interest 
of  some  one  to  keep  him  alive  and  producible  if  wanted.  Finally, 
perhaps  from  a  conflict  of  these  interests,  it  was  the  interest  of  some 
one  to  destroy,  at  the  risk  of  discovery  and  death,  the  life  which  was 
spared  when  it  might  have  been  taken  safely  and  secretly.  We  may 
add  here  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  confinement  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  child's  life  secretly  spared  by  the  person  entrusted  with 
its  murder.  Incarceration,  with  these  peculiar  rigors,  must  have  been 
prescribed  by  the  authors  of  the  deed,  and  that  for  definite  purposes. 

5.  He  must,  says  Feuerbach,  have  been  a  person  of  high,  even 
princely  birth.  Only  this  supposition  can  explain  the  immense  in- 
terests involved  and  the  extraordinary  means  adopted.  He  further 
strengthens  this  by  reference  to  Kaspar's  dreams  of  a  palace  with 
such  ornaments,  heraldic  devices,  and  furniture  as  iie  could  not  have 
seen  in  Nuremberg. 

Inference. — "  Kaspar  is  the  legitimate  son  of  princely  parents, 
removed  to  open  the  succession  to  some  one  in  whose  way  he  stood." 

As  regards  his  imprisonment,  he  remarks,  first,  that  all  the  facts 
point,  not  to  any  needless  cruelty,  but  rather  to  a  certain  kindness  in 
the  care  which  was  taken  of  him  ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  child  of  high  rank,  especially  an  heir,  could  silently 
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disappear,  and  as  there  was  no  abduction  or  mysterious  disappearance 
of  any  one  corresponding,  his  identity  must  be  sought  among  piirsons 
reported  and  believed  to  be  dead. 

Conclusion.  "  A  child  who  was  the  next  heir  to  princely  rank,  or 
in  whom  a  certain  line  of  succession  terminated,  was  secretly  made 
away  with,  never  again  to  reappear.  But  in  order  to  avert  all  suspicion 
and  cover  up  all  traces  of  the  deed,  another  child,  dead  or  dying,  was 
substituted,  was  buried  as  the  rightful  heir,  and  in  this  way  the  latter 
was  struck  from  the  roll  of  the  living." 

He  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  Kaspar  was  sent  from  Germany  to 
Hungary  for  concealment,  that  he  passed  his  infancy  there,  probably 
in  freedom,  and  that  danger  of  detection  or  recognition  may  have  led 
to  the  subsequent  imprisonment. 

Looking  around  then  for  a  princely  family  whose  history  offers  cir- 
cumstances corresponding  with  his  hypothesis,  he  at  once  lays  his 
finger  upon  the  Grand-ducal  house  of  Baden,  in  which  strange  and 
tragic  events  had  occurred  about  the  time  of  Kaspar's  birth,  and  in 
the  years  following. 

The  ancient  line  of  the  Zahringers,  founded  in  1061  by  Berthold  I., 
Duke  of  Carinthia,  and  in  later  times  Margraves  and  Grand-dukes  of 
Baden,  were  represented  for  fifty-three  years  (1758-181 1)  by  the  Grand- 
duke  Karl  Friedrich,  born  1728.  His  first  wife,  married  in  1751,  was 
a  princess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  by  this  union  he  had  three  sons, 
the  Hereditary  Prince  Karl  Ludwig,  Margrave  Friedrich,  and  Margrave 
Ludwig.  The  succession  to  the  throne  being  thus  apparently  secured, 
some  time  after  the  death  of  his  duchess,  in  1787,  when  he  was  fifty- 
nine  years  old,  and  "falling  into  senility,"  says  one  writer,  he  con- 
sulted his  inclination  and  married,  morganatically,  the  young  Luise 
Geyer  von  Geyersburg,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Countess  of  the 
Empire  {Reichsgrdfai)  Hochberg.  During  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the 
old  Grand-duke  adopted  a  timid,  not  to  say  cowardly  policy,  courting 
the  Emperor's  favor  in  every  way,  and  did  not  even  protest  against 
the  high-handed  seizure  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  on  his  territory. 

This  Countess  Hochberg  is  said  to  have  been  not  merely  an  am- 
bitious and  designing  woman,  but  one  capable  of  the  darkest  plots, 
and  most  atrocious  deeds  to  carry  out  her  ends.  Her  influence  over 
the  Grand-duke  was  absolute,  and  had  it  rested  with  him  alone,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  her  ambition  to  change  her  left-hand  marriage  into  a 
right-hand  one  would  have  succeeded.  But  this,  which  would  have 
made  her  children  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  could  at  this 
time  only  have  been  done  by  the  consent  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
"of  which  the  Duchy  was  an  integral  part.  She  was  also  in  close 
alliance  with  Margrave  Ludwig ;  and  some  writers  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  a  criminal  intrigue  existed  between  them  both  before  and 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Grand-duke,  and  to  express  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  five  children  which  followed  this  union  were  really 
Ludwig's. 

But,  whatever  ambition  she  may  have  cherished  for  Ludwig  or  for 
her  children,  the  chances  of  their  succession  to  the  throne  seemed 
small.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  three  lives  stood  between  Ludwig 
and  the  crown:  the  Hereditary  Prince,  his  son  born  1786,  and  Mar- 
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grave  Friedrich.  And  as  for  her  children,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  being  made  capable  of  succeeding,  unless  the  whole  elder  line 
was  extinguished.  But  she  was  then  only  nineteen  years  old  and 
could  afiford  to  wait,  and  while  waiting  the  five  children  were  born  that 
we  mentioned  above. 

In  1 80 1  a  fatal  accident  befel  the  Hereditary  Prince.  He  was 
travelling  in  Sweden,  and  while  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  royal 
castle  of  Haga,  the  carriage  was  overturned  and  the  Prince  received 
a  wound  on  the  head  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  the  other 
persons  in  the  carriage  being  unhurt.  He  left  one  son  and  five 
daughters,  two  of  whom  married  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Sweden, 
and  one,  Caroline,  married  Maximilian  Joseph,  first  king  of  Bavaria. 
Thus  Ludwig  was  brought  one  step  nearer  the  throne. 

Karl  Ludwig  Friedrich,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  now  Hereditary 
Prince,  was  born  June  8,  1786.  In  the  early  years  of  his  manhood, 
his  grandfather,  old  Grand-duke  Karl,  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
Napoleon,  and  the  latter  was  profuse  in  his  kindness  to  the  young 
prince  Ayho  might  step  into  the  throne  any  day  and  be  a  more  efficient 
ally  than  timid  weak  old  Karl.  So  he  tried  in  every  way  to  attach  him  to 
himself.  He  invited  him  to  Paris  to  attend  his  coronation,  and  there 
arranged  a  marriage  between  him  and  his  adopted  d:iughter  Stephanie 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  cousin  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

Old  Grand-duke  Karl  dying  in  181 1,  Karl  Ludwig  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  the  same  year  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  who  afterwards 
married  Prince  Vasa.  In  Sei^tember  18 12  the  Grand-duchess  gave 
birth  to  a  prince.  In  1813  another  daughter  followed,  Josephine,  who 
afterwards  married  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  In  18 17 
a  second  prince  was  born,  and  the  next  year  a  daughter,  Marie,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Hamilton.  The  birth  of  these  two  princes  would 
have  removed  Ludwig's  chance  of  succession  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  place,  his  elder  brother  Friedrich  being  still  alive,  but  for  the 
singular  fact  that  both  died  in  extreme  infancy.  We  .ay  singular, 
because  of  the  circumstances.  The  Zahringers  were  a  robust  and 
long-lived  family  ;  the  Grand-duke  and  his  wife  were  in  the  bloom  and 
vigor  of  youth ;  their  three  daughters,  who  could  not  succeed  to  the 
throne  which  was  entailed  in  the  male  line,  grew  up  in  perfect  health ; 
but  the  sons,  though  the  physicians  testified  to  their  being  healthy 
and  strong  at  birth,  died  suddenly  and  mysterioursly  soon  after  they 
were  born,  to  the  general  astonishment  and  consternation. 

In  this  same  year,  18 17,  Margrave  Friedrich  died  quite  unex- 
pectedly, "  from  a  sudden  nervous  attack,"  leaving  no  children.  So 
now,  if  no  more  male  offspring  were  born  to  the  Grand-duke,  Ludwig  was 
the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  Whether  the  remarkable  series  of  deaths 
that  opened  his  way  to  the  succession  begat  suspicion,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  we  are  told  that  a  sudden  cabinet  order  banished  Ludwig  and  his 
immediate  associates  {Konsorteti)  to  his  estates. 

So  says  one  writer ;  an  investigation  of  facts,  however,  may  give 
this  part  of  the  affair  a  slightly  different  coloring.  Ludwig,  as  a  young 
man,  long  before  this  bad  Geyersburg  business,  having  no  prospect 
of  succession  before  him,  resolved  to  make  a  career  for  himself,  and 
entered  the  Prussian  military  service,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
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himself,  and  was  greatl}-  favored  by  the  king,  Fredericlv  William  II. 
In  1795,  when  his  father,  old  Grand-duke  Karl,  began  to  feel  the  in- 
firmities of  age  pressing  hard  upon  him,  he  called  Ludwig  home  and 
charged  him  with  important  duties  of  State  ;  but  the  latter,  true  to  his 
Prussian  friends,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  Napoleon  wars,  in 
which,  as  we  have  said,  his  father  was  in  alliance  with  the  Emperor. 
When  his  nephew  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  treated  Ludwig  with 
coldness  and  even  disfavor,  so  the  latter  withdrew  from  public  life  to 
his  estates,  where  he  remained  in  retirement  until  the  death  of  the 
Grand-Duke. 

Grand-duke  Karl  Ludwig  commenced  his  reign  as  a  fast  friend  and 
ally  of  Napoleon,  who  had  treated  him  so  handsomely  ;  but  after  the 
disastrous  campaign  of  18 13,  he  veered  round  to  the  stronger  side, 
justifying  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that  a  sovereign  must  make  all 
personal  feelings  or  obligations  secondary  to  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
In  1814  he  furnished  a  contingent  of  troops  to  the  Allies,  and  the  next 
year  was  present  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  He  came  back  from 
this  Congress  broken  in  health,  and  suffering  with  some  strange 
malady,  which,  reports  say,  he  attributed  to  poison  administered  to 
him  by  a  servant  in  Vienna.*  So  much  is  certain,  that  he  never  re- 
covered his  health,  and  died  in  18 18,  leaving  no  male  offspring.  His 
widow,  Grand-duchess  Stephanie,  received  the  castle  of  Mannheim  for 
her  residence,  and  Ludwig  ascended  the  throne. 

Now  here  is  certainly  a  very  singular  series  of  coincidences :  a 
princely  line  of  remarkable  vigor  and  prolificness  brought  to  the  verge 
of  extinction  for  want  of  legitimate  male  offspring  ;  a  successor  to  the 
throne  whose  chances  seemed  little  more  than  zero  in  such  a  family, 
finding  the  way  cleared  for  him  by  five  deaths,  each  of  which  was 
peculiar.  The  Hereditary  Prince  is  killed  by  an  accident,  Margrave 
Friedrich  by  a  sudden  seizure,  the  two  young  princes  by  infantile  con- 
vulsions, and  the  Grand-duke  Karl  by  a  mysterious  malady  that  cuts 
him  off  at  thirty-two. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  singularity.  Ludwig,  though  the. last  of  his 
line,  strange  to  say,  never  married.  This  was  not  caused  by  any 
frigidity  of  temperament :  he  had  a  inattresse  en  titre,  Countess  Langen- 
stein,  and  left  illegitimate  children.  And  there  was  a  very  especial  and 
urgent  reason  why  he  should  marry  :  Bavaria  had  certain  claims  on 
the  Grand-duchy  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  Zahringer  line,  a  fact 
which  occasioned  his  people  the  greatest  anxiety.  Yet  he  constantly 
refused  to  marry,  and  died  in  1830.  Before  this  occurred,  the  Ger- 
manic powers  had  been  appealed  to,  and  the  children  of  the  mor- 
ganatic marriage  declared  capable  of  succession  ;  so  on  his  death  his 
lialf-brother,  Leopold,  born  in  1790,  son  of  old  Grand-duke  Karl  and 
Countess  Hochberg,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Here  then  is  precisely  the  state  of  tilings  to  which  Feuerbach's 
deductions  pointed  :  a  princely  line  near  extinction,  an  infant  heir 
suddenly  dying,  room  made  thereby  for  those  who  had  otherwise  no 
chance  of  succession,  and  this  happening  in  a  German  State,  whose 

♦This  is  confirmed  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  who  says:  "His  physicians  suspected  marasmus 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but  he  was  fixed  in  the  belief  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  ot'ien  spoke  of  it, 
declaring  that  he  would  never  recover.  His  sous,  he  s?.\<\.,had  not  been  sfared-^  and  jiow  the  blow 
had  been  stiuck  at  him." 
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frontier  runs  near  to  Nuremberg,  where  Kaspar  was  found,  and  Ba- 
varia, whose  dialect  he  spoke.  And  the  year  1812,  in  which  Kaspar 
was  said  to  have  been  born  (in  the  letter  which  he  carried  ;  from  his 
growth  and  appearance  this  seemed  to  be  the  truth),  was  the  year  in 
which  the  first  son  of  Karl  and  Stephanie  died  in  sudden  spasms. 
The  prince  was  born  in  September  and  died  in  October ;  the  letter 
said  that  Kaspar  was  born  in  April  (which  was  the  birth-month  of  the 
second  prince)  and  delivered  to  the  writer  in  October.  These  facts, 
and  others  probably  not  known  to  us,  were  deemed  sufficiently  con- 
clusive by  this  expert  and  cautious  jurist,  to  justify  him  in  affirming 
his  belief  that  Kaspar  was  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Baden,  and  declar- 
ing it,  too,  to  a  royal  personage,  who,  if  his  view  was  correct,  was 
Kaspar's  paternal  aunt. 

The  idea  that  Kaspar  was  one  of  the  Baden  princes  soon  began  to 
be  whispered  about.  Whether  it  reached  the  Grand-Duke's  ears,  we 
do  not  know  ;  but  Varnhagen's  statement  already  quoted,  shows  his 
belief  of  foul  play  in  their  death.  In  an  earlier  passage  of  his  Detik- 
-uiiirdigh'itai,  this  author  refers  to  the  strange  death  of  the  two  little 
princes  in  the  following  language  : — 

"There  was  much  talk  about  the  death  of  the  infant  Hereditary 
Prince,  who  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  soon  died  in  spasms,  as  his 
little  brother  had  done  before.  To  the  Grand-Duke  and  Grand- 
duchess  Stephanie  this  was  a  terrible,  almost  shattering  blow.  Thus, 
for  the  second  time,  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne  perished,  for  the 
two  princesses,  whose  number  was  this  year  increased  by  a  third,  and 
who  steadily  throve  and  grew  in  blooming  health,  had  no  claims  to 
the  succession,  which  must  consequently  devolve  upon  the  childless 
uncles  of  the  Grand-Duke.  So  there  seemed  a  strong  probability  that 
the  reigning  line  of  Baden  would  die  out ;  an  event  which  had  in 
18 1 5  been  discussed  as  a  bare  possibility.  The  whole  land  was  over- 
whelmed with  astonishment  and  alarm  at  these  tragic  occurrences,  and 
spoke  of  the  possible  results  with  anxiety  and  distrust.  Rumors  of 
poisoning,  which  had  been  whispered  about  at  the  former  death,  were 
now  repeated  more  openly  and  boldly.  The  Grand-Duke  had  already 
a  terrible  and  haunting  suspicion  of  such  an  attempt  upon  hmiself, 
and  the  belief  that  one  of  his  servants,  who  committed  suicide  at 
Vienna,  had  given  him  poison  and  then  killed  himself  from  remorse, 
took  ever  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  him.  The  Grand-Duchess,  who 
had  watched  and  tended  her  child  with  motherly  care,  and  had  not 
left  it  during  its  brief  illness,  could  hardly  credit  the  possibility  of  a 
crime  ;  and  yet  these  gloomy  phantoms  took  hold  of  her  imagination, 
and  it  was  not  without  repugnance  that  she  could  see  certain  persons, 
whose  presence  brought  her  calamity  too  vividly  before  her." 

Earl  Stanhope,  writing  to  Feuerbach  on  January  25th,  1832,  from 
Mannheim,  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Grand-duchess  Stephanie, 
says : — "  Count  Jenison  told  me  to-day  that  some  one  had  had  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  Kaspar  was  a  son  of  the  Grand-Duchess,  and 
the  report  had  been  carried  to  the  Grand-Duchess  herself,  who  sighed 
deeply,  and  said  '  I  wish  I  could  believe  it.'  Hofmarschall  von  Rog- 
genbach  also  broached  the  same  topic  to  me  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  out  of  mere  curiosity,  or  the  desire  to  make  himself  agreeable 
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to  me,  or  whether  he  had  private  instructions  from  the  Grand-Duchess 
to  sound  me  on  the  subject.  He  spoke  quite  freely,  and  mentioned 
that  the  Grand-Duchess's  former  physician,  who  attended  her  in  her 
accouchements  and  was  much  devoted  to  her,  was  not  in  favor  with 
the  reigning  Duke."  [Leopold]. 

So  far  we  have  been  treading  on  the  firm  ground  of  history,  and  it 
has  shown  us  the  disappearance  of  a  princely  infant,  under  circum- 
stances of  themselves  suspicious,  and  at  a  time  exactly  corresjDonding 
to  the  alleged  birth  of  Kaspar.  We  have  also  seen  powerful  persons 
whom  this  death  placed  in  possession  of  a  throne  which  without  it 
they  could  never  have  reached.  But  the  evidence  does  not  yet  reach 
demonstration,  and  still  leaves  important  facts  unaccounted  for. 
The  missing  links  are  suiDplied  by  the  statements  of  various  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  give  so  much  as  is  of  consequence,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  attach  what  authority  to  them  they  please. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zcitiing  (March  i,  1872)  who 
seems  to  have  given  great  attention  to  these  matters,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  paper  on  this  question,  has  the  following  statement : — "  In 
August,  1857,  Privy-Councillor  Welcker,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
writer,  declared  to  him  his  firm  conviction  that  Kaspar  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Grand-Duke  and  Duchess  Stephanie,  confirming  this 
opinion  by  many  facts.  Among  other  things  he  said  — '  In  the  early 
part  of  1830  I  was  staying  at  Karlsruhe  with  a  family  of  some  con- 
sideration. Of  course  the  conversation  turned  upon  Kaspar  Hauser. 
My  hosts  told  me  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  nurse  of  the 
elder  prince  ;  that  she  was  to  accompany  them  on  a  little  pleasure 
excursion  shortly,  and  they  would  be  pleased  if  I  would  join  them. 
I  accepted,  and  found  an  opportunity  to  converse  privately  with  the 
person  in  question,  whom  I  found  a  most  respectable  lady.  I  turned 
the  conversation  upon  the  death  of  the  prince,  which  she  spoke  of 
with  great  emotion,  and  told  me  these  particulars : —  I  was  allowed, 
she  said,  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour,  to  leave  the  castle  for  a  while. 
On  the  day  in  question  I  had  put  the  infant  to  sleep  before  leaving  ; 
he  was  well,  as  he  had  always  been.  I  returned  to  the  castle  rather 
earlier  than  my  usual  time,  and  on  my  arriving  I  was  not  allowed  to 
go  to  the  child,  who,  I  was  told,  had  been  taken  very  ill.  My  en- 
treaties were  all  of  no  avail.  In  desperation  I  was  about  running  to 
the  Grand-Duchess  ;  but  this  too  was  refused  me.  She  was  sick,  they 
said,  and  could  see  no  one.  At  last  I  succeeded  in  finding  one  of 
her  immediate  attendants,  who  was  prevailed  on  by  my  prayers  and 
tears  to  lead  me  by  a  private  stair  to  the  Duchess's  apartments.  I 
iound  her  half  distracted.  She  demanded  to  know  how  the  child 
was,  saying  that  they  would  not  let  her  go  to  it,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  sight  was  too  distressing.  I  related  how  I  had  been  refused 
admittance,  and  the  princess  sent  some  one  with  me  to  procure  me  an 
entrance  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  apartments  where  the  child  was, 
we  were  told  he  was  dead.  I  asked  to  see  the  body,  but  this  also  was 
refused. —  In  relating  this,  said  Welcker,  the  woman  was  deeply 
affected,  although  so  many  years  had  intervened,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  truth  of  her  story.'  It  is  worthy  of  note,"  the 
correspondent  continues,  "that,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  accounts 
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agree  that  the  mother  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  child  during  its 
illness,  nor  its  body  after  death."  He  adds  a  statement,  with  his 
authority  for  it  —  a  countess  at  that  time  at  the  court  —  that  when 
the  second  prince  was  taken  ill,  the  Grand-Duke's  physician  demanded 
that  the  jjhysician  of  Margrave  Ludwig  should  not  be  allowed  access 
to  the  child,  as  had  been  done  in  the  former  case  ;  but  this  was  re- 
fused, and  the  Margrave's  physician  called  in,  upon  which  he  declined 
to  attend  the  child. 

All  the  professed  unravellers  of  the  mysterj^  point  out  as  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  it  a  certain  Major  Hennenhofer,  who  was  a  favorite 
and  tool  of  Ludwig's,  and  mixed  up  in  sev'eral  dark  affairs  of  the 
time.  While  the  general  opinion  of  the  man  designates  him  as  a 
person  quite  capable  of  such  a  crime,  for  the  same  reason  we  can  see 
how  popular  prejudice  would  select  him  as  the  agent  in  this  jDarticular 
affair,  with  proof  or  without.  He  was  deprived  of  his  various  offices 
on  the  death  of  Ludwig,  and  lived  afterwards  in  retirement,  dying  in 
1850.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  his 
memoirs,  the  MS.  of  which,  with  all  his  papers,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Baden  officials  and  conveyed  to  Karlsruhe,  says  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Frankfurter  Zcitung,  adding  that  all  those  persons  who 
had  been  known  to  be  in  corresjDondence  with  him  were  summoned 
to  give  up  his  letters,  and  his  heirs  received  a  sum  of  20,000  florins 
as  indemniiication.  Reports  were  current,  however,  that  portions  of 
these  memoirs  had  got  abroad  ;  and  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which 
appeared  in  1870,  professes  to  have  had  access  to  these.  The  pam- 
phlet is  anonymous,  but  Daumer  says  he  knows  the  author,  and  it 
is  from  Daumer's  extract  that  we  translate  Hennenhofer's  alleged 
statement. 

"On  the  night  of  the  15-16  October  (1S12)  Countess  Hochberg, 
covered  with  a  long  white  veil,  secretly  entered  the  apartment  of  the 
young  prince,  and  while  the  nurse  and  maid  in  attendance  were 
sleeping,  carried  away  the  child.  The  sentinels  who  saw  her  were 
stricken  with  terror,  believing  that  they  saw  ' the  White  Lady'  [the 
famous  Perchta  of  Teutonic  mythology  and  many  a  ghastly  legend, 
Avhose  visitations  were  endemic  in  Karlsruhe  as  well  as  Berlin].  She 
had  placed  in  the  cradle  the  dead  or  dying  child  of  a  peasant.  At 
the  door  of  the  palace  the  valet-de-chambre  of  Margrave  Ludwig  took 
the  child  from  her  and  carried  it  across  the  garden  to  the  Durlach 
road,  r  [Hennenhofer]  was  waiting  there  with  a  closed  carriage,  and 
carried  the  child  to  a  certain  castle,  where  I  gave  it  to  a  governess, 
telling  her,  as  I  had  been  instructed,  that  it  was  the  newly-born  child 
of  a  lady  of  the  court,  and  that  she  was  to  take  care  of  it  in  conformity 
with  the  directions  she  had  already  received. 

"  Here  the  prince  remained  concealed  until  three  years  later,  when 
the  Grand-Duke  was  returning  from  Vienna,  and  i't  was  feared  the 
secret  might  be  discovered,  so  the  child  was  conveyed  to  Hochsal 

near  Waldshut After  the  death  of  the  second  prince,  I  was 

charged  to  take  the  child,  then  five  years  old,  to  Bavaria,  where  it  was 
confided  to  a  trustworthy  man,  who  was  well  jDaid  for  the  service." 

The  jDamphleteer  then  surmises  that  this  governess  was  the  woman 
Dalbonne,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
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the  place  of  detention  was  the  hunting-castle  Falkenhaus.  Daumer 
supplements  this  with  other  information  given  him  by  the  same 
person,  and  we  extract  a  little  from  both.  Starting  from  Nuremberg 
with  Kaspar's  statement  in  mind,  remembering  that  he  crossed  no 
bridge,  and  that  some  tracts  he  had  in  his  pockets  were  all  printed  in 
places  to  the  east  of  Nuremberg,  he  finds  the  castle  Falkenhaus  about 
two  and  a  half  leagues  from  Ansbach,  which  in  1796  served  as  a 
residence  for  the  Countess  Hochberg,  and  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bavaria.  It  is  a  small  place  in  a  very  solitary  region,  and  when  the 
pamphleteer  visited  it,  was  in  charge  of  an  infirm  old  soldier  named 
Kaspar  Miiller.  From  this  man,  whom  he  found  sick  in  bed,  he 
tried  to  draw  some  information,  but  could  get  no  coherent  answer, 
and  his  son  said  that  his  father  had  completely  lost  his  memory. 
The  younger  Miiller,  in  reply  to  the  traveller's  questions,  said  that  his 
father  had  been  a  trooper  in  a  Bavarian  regiment,  that  he  had  been 
stationed  for  some  time  in  Hungary,  and  occasionally  swore  in  Hun- 
garian ;  but  he  professed,  for  his  part,  entire  ignorance  of  any  connec- 
tion of  his  father  with  the  Hauser  business.  The  pamphleteer  says 
that  putting  all  these  things  together,  and  remembering  that  this  castle 
and  its  surroundings  must  have  been  thoroughly  known  to  Countess 
Hochberg,  he  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  place  in  Bavaria  where 
Kaspar  was  confined. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  Paris  in  the  German  language  by  a  writer 
signing  himself  F.  S.  Seller  (also  quoted  by  Daumer),  knits  the  threads 
up  in  this  fashion.  Countess  Hochberg,  resolved  to  clear  a  path  for 
her  own  children  to  the  throne,  conspires  with  Hennenhofer  and 
carries  off  the  prince.  It  is  true,  Ludwig  still  stands  in  her  way, 
even  though  the  Grand-Duke  were  gotten  rid  of,  as  was  done  not  long 
after;  but  for  the  sake  of  "auld  lang  syne"  she  will  not  harm  Ludwig. 
Ludwig,  for  his  part,  promises  never  to  marry,  so  that  the  crown  will 
pass  to  the  Hochberg  line  on  his  death ;  but  to  make  quite  sure  of 
him,  she  keeps  the  captive  prince  where  she  can  at  any  time  lay  her 
hand  upon  him  if  Ludwig  seemed  disposed  to  break  the  bargain.  But 
in  1828  Ludwig  had  grown  old  and^broken  in  health,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  of  direct  descendants  from  him,  so  it  was  deter- 
mined to  set  the  youth  free  and  turn  him  adrift  in  a  city  where  he 
would  probably  be  taken  to  some  asylum  or  other,  and  at  any  rate, 
after  the  precautions  they  had  taken,  could  bear  no  testimony  against 
them.  But  two  things  happened  which  had  not  been  counted  on : 
first,  the  extraordinary  curiosity  which  the  boy's  appearance  and  story 
excited,  leading  to  inquiries  all  over  Germany,  and  police-investiga- 
tions conducted  by  experts  in  such  researches ;  and  secondly,  the 
striking  likeness  which  Kaspar  bore  to  the  Grand-ducal  family,  of 
which  Daumer  gives  various  evidences,  and  which  was  rendered  still 
more  dangerous  by  the  pictures  of  him  which  were  published.  It  was 
moreover  reported  that  Kaspar  was  writing  a  history  of  his  life,  and 
rumor  magnified  the  extent  of  his  recollections,  until  all  looked  for 
the  great  secret  to  be  revealed.  These  things  determined  Hennen- 
hofer to  put  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  either  he  or  an  agent  of  his 
made  the  attempt  at  Nuremberg. 

In  1830  Ludwig  died,  and  Leopold,  who  ascended  the  throne,  hav- 
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ing  been  let  into  the  secret,  was  strongly  disposed  to  reinstate  the  real 
heir  in  his  rights.  But  this  was  a  delicate  matter,  requiring  much  de- 
liberation and  adroit  management.  The  disposition  and  capacities 
of  the  youth  were  not  known  to  him  ;  to  raise  one  who  would  be  the 
facile  dupe  of  knaves,  or  who  was  of  vicious  nature,  to  sovereign  rank, 
might  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  his  people  under  the  guise  of 
justice  to  an  individual.  So  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Earl 
Stanhope,  by  which  the  latter,  in  the  character  of  a  generous  and  some- 
what eccentric  English  nobleman,  was  to  interest  himself  in  Kaspar,was 
to  adopt  nim,  keep  an  eye  on  him,  after  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  education,  travel  with  him  in  Europe,  have  his  education  finished 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  and  then  bring  him  back  to  Leopold.*  But 
the  vigilant  Hennenhofer,  whom  Leopold  had  digracedand  turned  out 
of  office,  wormed  out  the  secret,  and  foresaw  his  own  ruin  on  the  day 
the  disclosure  was  made  ;  for  whenever  that  should  happen,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  Leopold  from  bringing  him  to  the  block  for  high 
treason.  So  bidding  higher  than  Leopold,  he  bribed  Stanhope  to 
draw  dexterously  out  of  the  matter,  whereupon  the  Earl  suddenly  left 
his  protegd  in  the  lurch  and  betook  himself  to  England.  Hennenhofer, 
not  knowing  what  Leopold  might  next  do,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Kas- 
par  once  for  all,  thinking  that  the  Grand-Duke  would  let  the  matter 
then  rest,  when  the  proposed  restitution  was  no  longer  possible,  since  he 
could  not  bring  him  to  trial  without  revealing  the  whole  black  business 
and  his  mother's  guilt.  So  he  or  an  agent  inveigled  Kaspar  to  the 
Schlossgarten,  and  there  made  sure  of  him  by  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 
So  far  this  pamphlet.  That  this  Hennenhofer  —  a  man  of  low  ex- 
traction, promoted  by  Ludwig  because  he  found  him  a  useful  tool  for 
equivocal  services  —  was  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe.  In  the  prodigious  mass  of  allotria  that  Dau- 
mer  has  accumulated,  there  are  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Zurich  in  the  case  of  the  assassination  of  a  German 
student  and  refugee  named  Lessing.  One  of  the  persons  arrested,  named 
Sailer,  admitted  under  investigation  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  Hauser  business,  in 
which  Hennenhofer's  complicity  was  affirmed.  In  the  possession  of 
this  person  (who  was  exonerated  of  all  connection  with  the  Lessing 
murder)  were  found  a  number  of  letters  from  Hennenhofer,  referring 
to  sums  of  money  sent  him,  Sailer,  promising  him  more,  and  pledging 
the  writer  to  forward  his  interests  in  every  way  if  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  suppress  this  pamphlet.  Hennenhofer's  interest  in  silencing 
such  accusations  is  natural ;  but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world,  unjustly  accused,  would  set  about  proving 
his  innocence  and  rebutting  calumny.  In  his  latter  years,  it  is  said, 
Hennenhofer  took  a  religious  turn  ;  and  anticipating  the  seizure  of 
his  papers,  deposited  a  statement  of  the  whole  affair  with  the  authori- 
ties of  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  with  instructions  not  to  make  it  known 
until  thirty  years  after  his  death. 

*  This  would  acoount  for  Stanhope's  persistent  talk  to  the  youth  of  the  high  station  he  would  be 
called  to  fill  some  day.  of  the  subjects  he  would  have  under  him,  whom  he  must  remember  to  rule 
with  humanity  and  justice,  &c.  This  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Kaspar's  guardian,  Freiherr  von 
Tucher,  to  Feuerbacli,  in  which  he  complains  vehemently  that  the  Earl  is  completely  ruining  the  boy 
fey  filling  his  head  with  such  notions,  despite  all  his,  Tuchar's,  remonstrances.  This  conduct  of  Stan- 
hope was  a  main  cause  of  Tucher's  applying  to  be  relieved  of  the  guardianship. 
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Another  curious  thing  is  noticed  by  Daumer,  which  seems  to  rest 
on  good  authority.  In  tlie  Vossische  Zeiiung,  a  BerHn  paper,  in  the 
issue  of  November  16,  18 16,  (eleven  years  and  a  half  before  Kaspar's 
appearance  in  Nuremberg)  stands  the  following  item  : — "  Paris,  Nov. 
6,  18 16.  A  sailor  from  Gross-Kemps  (a  village  in  Alsace)  on  the  23d 
of  October,  picked  up  a  bottle  floating  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  was  the 
following  Latin  note  —  Cuicimquc  qui  haiic  epistolam  invefiiet :  sum 
captivus  in  carcere  apud  Laufenhu7-g,juxta  Rheni  JJumeji.  Meum  career 
est  suhterraneum,  nee  novit  locum  ille  qui  nunc  solio  meo  potitus  est.  Non 
possum  phis  scribere,  quia  scdulo  et  erudeliter  custoditus  sum.  S.  Hanes 
Sprancio."  If  this  statement,  as  we  are  assured,  is  really  to  be  seen 
in  the  paper  of  that  date,  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fact.  If  the  name 
is  a  misprint,  as  it  might  easily  be,  for  S.  Hares  Sprauca,  it  would  be  an 
anagram  of  Caspar  If ausser.  The  skepticism  that  would  attribute  all  this 
to  mere  coincidence,  would  be  more  credulous  than  credulity  itself.  The 
surmise  is  that  some  one,  perhaps  a  priest,  who  had  learned  the  facts, 
(possibly  in  confession)  but  did  not  dare  to  disclose  them,  took  this 
method  of  revealing  the  existence  of  such  a  prisoner,  without  expos- 
ing the  circumstances  or  the  perpetrators. 

Two  other  small  points  are  worth  noticing,  not  as  shedding  any 
light  on  the  mystery,  but  as  additional  instances  of  that  series  oi  frus- 
trating coincidences  which  one  of  the  writers  refers  to  as  suggestive 
of  the  interference  of  "  some  mocking,  baffling  spirit." 

The  official  record  of  the  facts  connected  with  Kaspar's  first  ap- 
pearance in  Nuremberg,  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  in- 
vestigations that  followed,  containing  matters  that  were  never  made 
public,  has  been  diligently  sought  for  by  those  who  have  since  ex- 
amined the  matter,  but,  strange  to  say,  it  has  disappeared.  The  docu- 
ments were  in  President  Feuerbach's  hands,  and  at  his  sudden  death 
passed  into  those  of  his  son.  He  also  died,  and  no  trace  of  them  can 
now  be  found,  although  the  President's  papers  are  in  the  possession 
of  his  family. 

The  other  point  is  this:  In  Januarj.',  1834,  Judge  von. Kolhagen 
of  Ansbach  received  a  communication  from  an  unknown  hand,  stating 
that  Freiherr  von  Hacke,  Minister  of  Baden  at  Bamberg,  could  reveal 
the  truth  about  Kaspar.  Hacke  was  at  the  time  residing  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  Ansbach  court  requested  the  Bavarian  authorities  to  summon 
Hacke  and  interrogate  him.  This  summons  was  issued  in  February'. 
Hacke  refused  to  appear,  giving  legal  grounds  for  his  contumacy,  and 
citing  precedents.  The  court  over-ruled  these  and  repeated  the  sum- 
mons, and  he  again  refused,  threatening  to  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
Baden  Ambassador  at  Munich.  The  Ansbach  court  again  rejected 
his  remonstrances,  and  once  more  called  on  the  Bavarian  authorities 
to  do  their  duty  and  compel  Hacke  to  appear.  But  before  this  could 
be  done  Hacke  died,  and  the  Bavarian  court  returned  the  requisition 
with  the  indorsement  that  it  could  not  be  complied  with  "  on  account 
of  Minister  von  Hacke's  sudden  and  unexpected  death." 

But  to  come  back  to  the  main  question.  Does  the  hypothesis  so 
constructed  account  for  all  the  facts?  One  point  only,  we  think,  is 
left  unexplained,  and  that  is  the  extraordinary  rigor  of  the  boy's 
confinement.       This   we  may    conjecturally  explain    in   this   way : — 
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Suppose  the  persons  who  placed  Kaspar,  as  a  young  child,  in  charge 
of  his  keeper,  gave  but  these  simple  instructions  :  i.  The  boy  was  on 
no  account  to  see  or  be  seen  by  any  human  creature.  2.  No  one, 
under  any  circumstances,  w\is  to  know  that  there  was  a  prisoner  at 
that  place.  3.  The  prisoner  must  know  nothing  of  his  personal  iden- 
tity or  history,  nor  be  able  to  identify  any  one.  4.  He  must  be  pro- 
ducible whenever  wanted.  5.  He  must  be  kept  alive,  if  possible,  and 
therefore  so  much  care  must  be  taken  of  his  health  as  was  consistent 
with  the  other  restrictions.  We  may  suppose  that  these  instructions 
(which  are  all  in  agreement  with  the  hypothesis)  were  enforced  by  the 
promise  of  large  reward  if  followed,  and  the  threat  of  death  if  violated. 
The  guardian  then,  receiving  the  child  under  these  instructions,  would 
find  the  simplest  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  that  which  was  really 
adopted.  A  small  cell  kept  clean  and  comfortable ;  little  windows 
invisible  from  without ;  the  prisoner  so  placed  that  he  could  be  seen 
by  his  keeper  without  his  seeing  his  keeper's  face  ;  such  simple  food 
as  was  found  to  agree  with  him,  toys  to  amuse  him,  and  never  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice  or  the  sight  of  the  external  world.  If  less 
rigor  had  been  used,  if  he  had  been  taught  to  talk,  if  he  had  occa- 
sionally seen  strange  objects,  or  been  takeii  into  the  fresh  air,  or  known 
that  there  was  anything  outside  of  his  cell  which  he  was  kept  from 
seeing,  his  faculties  would  have  been  awakened,  he  would  have  grown 
restless  and  impatient,  and  probably  have  pined  away.  As  it  was,  he 
remained  in  intellectual  torpor,  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  quiescence 
and  apathy  of  body  or  mind. 

What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  hypotliesis  as  it  stands?  If  we 
do  not  choose  to  admit  as  evidence  those  statements  which  are  un- 
supported by  proof,  such  as  the  nurse's  account,  the  alleged  extract 
from  Hennenhofer's  memoirs,  &c.,  we  find  it  completed  by  certain 
conjectures,  drawing  their  weight  from  the  fact  that  they  link  together 
in  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  explain  two  series  of  strangely 
coincident  facts,  which  standing  alone  are  both  enigmatical,  though 
not  equally  so.  The  doctrine  of  coincidences  is,  that  if  A  happens 
from  time  to  time,  and  B  (quite  independent  of  A)  happens  from  time 
to  time,  the  probability  that  A  and  B  will  happen  together,  is  in  a  cer- 
tain ratio  compounded  from  their  resjiective  frequencies.  But  here 
is  A  —  Kaspar  and  what  befel  him  —  which  never  happened  before, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  here  is  B  —  the 
events  at  the  Court  of  Baden  —  which  is  a  case  of  rarest  occurrence 
in  recent  times,  both  happening  together,  with  an  exact  coincidence 
in  date,  a  near  coincidence  in  place,  with  some  almost  demonstrable 
threads  of  relation,  and  a  possible  and  very  intelligible,  though  un- 
proved, relation  in  all  parts.  If  we  admit  a  connexion,  then  the 
hypothesis  stands  at  once  ;  if  we  deny  it,  then  to  the  two  mysteries, 
how  these  two  things  happened,  we  add  a  third,  how  they  came  to 
happen  together,  wJiich  makes  the  whole,  what  we  called  it  at  first,  the 
strangest  historical  enigma  of  modern  times. 

W.  H.  B. 
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III. 


GREAT  was  Effie's  surprise  next  day  when  she  was  ordered  to 
get  ready  to  go  to  London  by  the  ten  o'clock  train ;  and  still 
more  was  she  surprised,  when  there,  to  be  informed  that  her  uncle  had 
given  her  twenty-five  pounds  to  buy  what  clothes  she  liked.  Miss 
Handley  disapproved  of  this,  but  she  did  not  tell  Effie  so,  and  the 
latter  was  delighted.  At  first,  knowing  that  she  did  not  intend  to  fol- 
low his  wishes  about  Mark,  she  thought  she  ought  to  refuse  the  gift ; 
but  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  do,  so  she  obeyed,  and  delightedly 
bought  some  of  the  prettiest  things  she  could  see,  keeping  some 
pounds,  by  her  aunt's  command,  to  pay  the  dress-maker. 

She  had  long  since  left  off  wearing  the  elderly  adornments  that  had 
made  her  so  strange  a  figure  when  she  was  a  child  ;  but  she  had  the 
feeling  of  being  unsuitably  dressed,  which  to  most  women  is  a  depress- 
ing knowledge,  and  joyfully  she  donned  her  pretty  dresses  when  they 
came  home,  and  enjoyed  her  uncle's  guarded  compliments  as  to  the 
change  it  made  in  her,  and  Mark's  evident  admiration.  Miss  Susan 
looked  grim,  and  muttered  something  about  the  "pomps  and  vanities," 
as  Effie's  slim  figure  rustled  about  softly  in  the  shimmering  silk. 

Effie  was  very  glad  in  her  heart  that  Harry  Lloyd  was  to  see  her 
again,  for  the  first  time  well  dressed.  She  knew  very  little  of  him,  had 
only  seen  him  once  indeed,  when  she  was  fourteen  ;  but  Mark  spoke 
of  him  often,  and  besides  had  he  not  found  out  she  was  pretty  before 
any  one  else  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing .-'  She  remembered  he 
was  a  fair,  pale  boy,  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  Mark  ;  although  the 
latter  had  told  her  he  was  vastly  improved,  was  very  handsorne  indeed. 
And  Effie  was  well  prepared  to  like  him,  although  Uncle  Tom  did  speak 
in  dubious  terms  of  him,  and  she  knew  had  not  a  good  opinion  of  him 
as  a  companion  for  Mark. 

Every  day  strengthened  Effie  in  her  resolution  to  show  Mark  that 
she  would  not  be  taken  to  wife  so  unceremoniously  as  he  thought  of 
doing.  He  was  kind  and  thoughtful  to  her  now,  but  it  must  be  in  his 
own  way ;  he  told  her  to  do  things,  never  asked  if  she  liked  to  do 
them,  and  would  do  almost  lover-like  acts  in  a  high-handed  way  that 
rnade  her  furious.  One  day  she  was  curiously  asking  about  Harry 
Lloyd,  when  he  looked  up  quickly.  "  I  say,  Effie,  I  hope  you  will  not 
fall  in  love  with  him  :  he  will  certainly  try  to  flirt  with  you  ;  he  always 
does  with  any  pretty  girl  he  meets." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  flirting.  I  hope  he  is  not  very  dan- 
gerous ;  he  is  fair,  and  I  admire  fair  men." 

"  But  as  I  am  going  to  marry  you,  you  had  better  reser\'e  your  love 
for  a  dark  one,"  he  said  nonchalantly. 

"  I  won't  marry  you  !  " 

"Ta-ta-ta  !  "  he  said,  good-humoredly.  "What  else  have  you  to  do, 
37 
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I  should  like  to  know  ? "  and  he  went  on  with  his   employment  of 
making  flies. 

Effie  left  him.  She  was  determined  to  try,  if  she  could,  to  fall  in 
love  with  Harry  Lloyd  ;  even  if  he  did  not  love  her,  she  would  show 
Mark  she  could  dispose  of  her  heart  as  she  liked. 

And  when  Harry  came  she  thought  it  would  be  very  easy  to  love 
him,  so  bright  and  handsome  was  he.  And  when  she  saw  his  look  of 
surprised  admiration  on  seeing  her,  her  heart  beat  triumphantly,  and 
she  took  mischievous  pleasure  in  receiving  the  attentions  he  paid  her 
very  graciously.  He  was  older  than  Mark  and  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  and  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  dazzle  a  girl  like  Effie,  practically 
very  ignorant  of  the  world,  but  knowing  it  in  theory,  and  very  anxious 
to  play  her  part  in  it.  But  what  struck  her  was  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
evidently  aware  that  his  attentions  to  herself  would  be  little  welcome 
to  Mr.  or  Miss  Handley,  and  he  was  careful  to  appear  only  friendly 
in  their  presence.  Now  this  hardly  agreed  with  Effie's  ideal  of  a  good 
man  and  true  ;  but  she  was  so  bent  on  proving  to  Mark  that  she  must 
be  wooed  before  she  could  be  won,  that  she  shut  her  eyes  to  every 
sign  of  fault,  and  seemed  never  happy  except  in  his  company.  And 
yet  she  could  not  but  confess  to  her  heart  that  Mark  thought  and  did 
a  great  deal  more  for  her  comfort  than  the  more  gallant  Harry. 

Harry  had  appeared  carefully  to  avoid  any  attempt  at  flirtation  in 
the  presence  of  the  elders,  but  Miss  Susan  was  acute,  and  noticed  a 
change  in  Effie,  who  was  only  too  anxious  to  show  her  pleasure  in  his 
society  ;  and  so  she  was  called  into  the  dressing-room  one  afternoon. 

"  Effie,"  said  Miss  Susan,  severely,  "  I  believe  you  understand  that 
we  intend  you  to  marry  Mark  when  you  are  twenty,  and  that  it  is  vt;iy 
forward  and  unbecoming  of  you  to  be  so  free  with  another  young  man. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  have  to  speak  of  such  things  to  such  a  young  girl, 
but  your  uncle  thinks  you  can't  know  what  we  intend.  He  means  to 
leave  all  his  money  to  Mark^  and  by  a  marriage  with  you  you  would 
both  be  provided  for." 

"  Der.r  Aunt  Susan,  I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  ungrateful,  but  I  cannot 
marry  Mark." 

"  Not — marry — Mark  !  "  Miss  Susan  sat  in  her  chair  bolt-upright, 
perfectly  dumbfounded.  "  Effie,  you  are  a  child  and  don't  know  what 
you  mean." 

"  Yes  I  do.  I  mean  that  I  cannot  marry  Mark  ;  I  cannot  be  given 
to  any  one  in  such  a  way,  like  a  bale  of  goods." 

"  If  I  thought  you  meant  what  you  say  I  would  send  you  home  at 
once  and  never  see  you  a^ain  !  " 

"I  do  mean  it,  Aunt,  and  —  and  —  I  should  like  to  go  home.  I 
don't  want  to  be  ungrateful  j  I  am  grateful,  but  I  can't  marry.  I  don't 
want  to  marry  at  all !  " 

"Go  down  stairs,  I  must  speak  to  your  uncle  ;  but  remember,  you 
must  look  on  Afark  as  your  future  husband,  or  you  must  bid  good-bye 
to  Bramley  forever." 

When  Effie  went  down  an  hour  or  two  later,  she  found  Mark  and 
Harry  talking  about  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Harry  said  he  was  going 
to  stay  with  his  married  sister  living  at  Dieppe,  and  was  trying  to  per- 
suade Mark  to  go  too.     "  No,"  said  Mark,  "  I  want  to  run  over  to  the 
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Exhibition  for  a  few  days,  but  have  no  time  to  take  Dieppe  in  my  way. 
I  will  meet  you  in  Paris,  if  you  like." 

"  Agreed.  Speaking  of  Dieppe  reminds  me  that  Jessie  has  given 
me  an  odd  sort  of  commission.  She  wants  me  to  find  her  a  governess 
for  her  little  six-year-old.  How  the  deuce  I  am  to  set  about  it  I 
don't  know.  I  suppose  I  had  better  put  an  advertisement  in  all  the 
papers." 

Effie  had  entered  and  heard  his  last  words.  Since  speaking  to  her 
aunt  she  had  been  thinking  of  her  position.  Marry  Mark  she  would 
not ;  not  because  she  did  not  like  him — she  rather  thought  she  did,  at 
least  he  was  very  much  better  than  Harry  after  all  —  but  she  could 
not  be  handed  over  so,  and  she  knew  her  aunt  was  in  earnest  when 
she  said  she  was  to  go  home  ;  she  knew  also  she  would  not  be  welcome 
there,  but  would  be  looked  on  as  having  jumped  out  of  a  good  home 
to  burden  them,  and  she  would  never  be  a  burden  to  her  father.  Mr. 
Lloyd's  sister  wanted  a  governess,  why  could  she  not  take  the  place  ? 
She  could  teach  a  child  of  six.  She  determined  to  speak  to  Harry 
that  evening.  Whatever  she  did,  she  meant  to  do  unknown  to  any 
one  until  the  step  she  had  taken  was  irrevocable. 

In  the  afternoon  Effie  asked  Harry  if  he  would  meet  her  on  the 
lawn  as  soon  after  dinner  as  he  could  get  away  from  Mr.  Handley  and 
Mark,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  with  a  surprised  smile  that  Effie  failed 
to  notice. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd,"  said  Effie,  when  he  came  towards  her  in  the  evening, 
"  I  heard  you  say  your  sister  wanted  a  governess  —  should  I  suit  ?  " 

"You,  Miss  Ross?" 

"  Yes,  I.  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  my  home  here ;  I  cannot  obey 
my  aunt  in  one  thing,  and  shall  be  no  longer  welcome.  I  have  no 
other  home  to  which  I  can  go,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  set  about 
getting  a  situation,  unless  I  happen  to  suit  your  sister." 

"  Suit !  yes,  of  course.  It  is  the  luckiest  thing,  my  dear  Miss  Effie, 
for  I  have  been  so  charmed  during  my  stay  here." 

He  looked  as  if  he  meant  her  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  compli- 
ment to  herself.  She  was  thinking  too  much  of  the  importance  of  the 
step  she  was  meditating  to  notice  his  manner,  or  she  would  have  seen 
that  he  counted  himself  for  something  in  this  anxiety  of  hers  to  be 
with  his  relative.  He  was  more  sure  of  this  than  ever  when  she  said, 
as  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  she  was  to  go  to  his  sister  :  "  I  have 
never  travelled  alone.  How  soon  does  Mrs.  Griffiths  expect  the  lady 
you  were  to  engage  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  to  go  with  me.  I  go  the  day  after  I  leave  this  —  the 
day  after  to-morrow  in  fact,"  he  said,  struck  with  the  idea  that  the  trip 
~with  a  pretty  girl  would  be  much  better  than  going  alone  ;  and  he 
really  did  admire  Effie  very  much,  and  if  she  chose  to  throw  herself 
upon  him,  it  surely  was  not  for  him  to  reject  the  goods  the  gods  had 
provided.  So  Effie,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  construction  he  or 
any  one  else  might  put  upon  her  travelling  with  him  as  her  companion, 
arranged  to  meet  him  at  the  Victoria  station  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing following,  this  being  Tuesday. 

The  next  day  Harry  went  away,  and  Mark,  seeing  something  pecu- 
liarly bright  and  self-satisfied  in  his  manner,  was  suddenly  struck  with 
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a  fear  that  there  might  be  some  understanding  between  him  and  Effie. 
Such  a  possibility  had  never  seriously  crossed  his  mind  until  now  ;  he 
really  loved  Effie,  and  had  never  doubted  but  she  returned  his  affec- 
tion. Now  the  doubt  had  come,  it  made  him  determine  to  make  sure 
of  her  ;  and  as  he  drove  home  from  the  station,  after  seeing  Harry  off, 
he  told  himself  he  did  not  know  how  he  had  grown  to  love  his  little 
Effie  until  the  possibility  of  her  never  becoming  his  wife  was  brought 
before  him. 

Meanwhile  the  aunt  and  uncle  had  had  a  talk  over  Effie's  threatened 
contumacy,  and  the  former  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  would  do  her 
good  to  be  sent  home  for  awhile,  that  it  would  soon  bring  her  to  her 
senses.  Poor  Miss  Susan  was  much  chagrined  that  a  girl  educated 
by  her  infallible  method  should  be  so  intractable.  "  The  seeds  of  this 
disobedience  must  have  been  sown  during  her  visits  to  her  parents,  or 
I  may  not  have  begun  young  enough  with  her.  She  was  five  when  I 
had  her.  At  five  there  is  often  much  already  done  towards  forming 
the  character."  Uncle  Tom  was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending 
her  home ;  it  did  not  accord  at  all  with  his  wishes  or  ideas ;  he  thought 
it  seemed  mean.  But  his  sister  assured  him  she  knew  how  to  manage 
Effie,  and  he  gave  way.  And  Miss  Handley  said  she  would  have  a 
talk  with  her  niece  that  very  night. 

Mark  drove  along  furiously,  for  he  felt  he  could  not  wait  another 
hour  without  knowing  his  fate.  He  imagined  he  might  meet  Effie 
sitting  at  work  by  the  river,  and,  tying  his  horse  to  a  tree,  he  walked 
through  the  fields  to  the  river-side.  He  was  not  mistaken.  A  pale 
green  muslin  dress  seen  through  the  trees  guided  him  to  where  she 
was  sitting  under  a  tree.  A  sock  she  was  knitting  for  Uncle  Tom  lay 
in  her  lap,  but  she  was  leaning  idly  against  the  tree,  her  hat  tilted 
forward  over  her  eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  watching  the  water  as  it 
glided  past.  She  started  when  Mark  spoke,  but  did  not  straighten 
her  hat,  so  Mark  with  his  man's  obtuseness  did  not  see  that  her  eyes 
were  drowned  in  tears  that  did  not  fall. 

"You  have  got  back  sooner  than  you  expected,  have  you  not?  " 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you.  What  do  you  think  of 
Harry?" 

"  He  is  very  nice,  very  good  —  I  — "  She  spoke  in  some  confusion, 
she  did  not  want  Mark  to  guess  that  she  was  going  with  him  to  Dieppe 
until  it  was  too  late  to  stop  her,  and  she  was  wondering  if  he  had  told 
Mark,  although  she  had  begged  him  to  tell  no  one. 

"  He  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  Effie,  but  aS  to  his  goodness  I  wouldn't 
trust  him  too  far.  Had  you  not  been  my  promised  wife  I  might  have 
hesitated  to  bring  him  here." 

"  I  am  not  your  promised  wife  —  I  never  will  be  ! "  cried  Effie,  pas- 
sionately. 

"  Effie,  are  you  serious  ?  You  can't  be  !  Why,  from  a  boy  I  have 
looked  forward  to  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  I  told  you  long  ago  I  never  would  marry  you." 

"  But  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  it  then.  Why,  it  would  upset  the 
plan  of  our  lives,  and  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  to  offend  Aunt 
Susan  in  that  way  ?  " 

There  could  not  have  been  a  sillier  speech  under  the  circum- 
stances. 
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"  If  you  are  serious  now,  it  is  because  you  listened  to  Harry  Lloyd, 
and  believe  him  —  love  him  perhaps  !  " 

Effie  made  no  answer. 

"  You  do  love  him,  EiBe  !  "  he  exclaimed  angrily,  shaking  her  arm 
in  his  anxiety. 

"  What  I  feel  for  any  one  else  is  nothing  to  you  ;  but  rest  assured 
I  will  never  marry  a  man  who  takes  me  as  a  condition  to  becoming 
heir  to  Uncle  Handley's  money.  You  have  been  ready  and  will  lose 
nothing,  while  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  than  share  that  money 
with  a  husband  tacked  to  it !  " 

"  Answer  me  one  question  frankly,  Effie,  not  as  my  affianced,  but  as 
my  sister  —  do  you  love  Harry  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  no.     I  like  him,  that  is  all ;  but  I  will   not  marry  you  !  " 

"I  am  satisfied,"  he  said  lightly,  "you  will  marry  me, for  I  love  you, 
you  little  spitfire." 

He  left  her  bursting  with  indignation.  The  light  way  in  which  he 
took  her  anger,  the  almost  insulting  tone  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  he 
said  "  I  love  you,"  as  he  might  have  done  to  a  child,  was  the  last  straw. 
She  started  up  and  went  straight  to  Miss  Handley. 

"  Is  it  you,  Effie  ?  What  is  the  matter,  your  eyes  are  red  ?  "  said 
Miss  Susan. 

"  Are  they  ?  Aunt,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Oh,  there  is 
Mark  coming  up  the  stairs — I  will  come  down  again  ;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  without  interruption."  And  before  Miss  Handley  could  recover 
from  her  astonishment  at  the  tone  of  decision  in  which  her  well-drilled 
niece  spoke,  she  was  out  of  the  room  and  Mark  was  in  it.  He  had 
come  to  ask  Miss  Handley  if  she  had  any  commissions  for  him,  as  he 
was  going  for  a  day  or  two  to  Mellingford. 

"  No,  I  have  nothing  for  you  to  do  there.  But  what  is  the  matter 
•with  Effie,  she  appears  to  have  been  crying  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  if  she  is  not  well  I  will  not  disturb  her  to  say 
good-bye  ;  say  it  for  me.  Good-bye,  Aunt,  I  have  barely  time  to  catch 
the  train." 

Well  might  Effie  feel  that  Mark  was  a  most  unlover-like  lover,  and 
long  for  some  one  more  like  her  favorite  heroes  of  romance. 

After  he  had  gone  Miss  Handley  went  to  find  Effie. 

"  Well,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  entered  Effie's 
room  and  found  her  looking  fierce  and  proud,  notwithstanding  her  red 
eyes  and  nose. 

"  Aunt  Susan,  I  told  you  before  I  would  not  marry  Mark.  I  will 
not ;  and  as  I  know  I  only  remain  here  and  receive  your  kindness  on 
condition  of  my  doing  so,  the  sooner  I  go  away  the  better,"  said  Effie, 
■  astonished  to  find  herself  speaking  in  that  way  to  her  aunt,  and  still 
more  at  the  meanness  of  her  own  position,  now  that  she  had  defined 
it  in  words.     She  wondered  how  she  could  have  endured  it  so  long. 

"  I  think  so  too  ;  if  you  are  so  ungrateful  as  to  disappoint  us  all  in 
this  way  and  so  neglectful  of  your  own  interests,  you  cannot  expect 
us  to  be  more  mindful  of  them.  I  am  disappointed  in  you ;  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  a  girl  trained  by  me  can  have  so  little  sense,"  said 
Miss  Susan,  determined  not  to  show  the  least  tenderness  for  a  girl 
who  did  her  so  little  credit,  and  believing  the  more   implacable  she 
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appeared  the  more  effect  her  anger  would  have  ;  in  which  she  was 
mistaken.  Effie  had  had  compunctions  at  leaving  those  who  had  been 
so  good  to  her  in  the  way  she  intended  ;  she  had  some  idea  that  she 
was  heartless  in  so  doing,  but  yet  she  had  no  choice  ;  and  now  when 
she  was  cast  off  without  a  regret,  she  told  herself  she  need  not  consider 
herself  to  blame.     She  was  to  go,  and  she  would  do  so. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  she  was  taken  over  to  the 
station  by  Uncle  Tom,  who  was  prodigiously  sorry  for  her,  but  who 
trusted  to  Susan's  wisdom,  and  she  had  told  him  that  any  sign  of  soft- 
heartedness  on  his  part  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  relenting, 
and  what  Effie  was  to  suppose  was  that  her  disobedience  had  deprived 
her  of  all  affection.  So  Effie  went  off  on  her  way  to  Dieppe,  although 
Uncle  Tom  reiterated  again  and  again  that  she  must  take  a  cab 
directly  she  got  to  London  to  take  her  home,  and  not  attempt  to  go 
in  an  omnibus. 

Effie  cried  very  much  when  she  left  Uncle  Tom.  She  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  aunt's 
hardness,  though  she  knew  he  could  have  done  something  to  prevent 
her  leaving  if  he  had  liked  ;  but  the  excitement  of  feeling  herself  per- 
fectly independent  and  free  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was  too 
enjoyable  and  too  novel  for  her  grief  to  last  long,  and  long  before 
she  got  to  the  Victoria  Hotel  and  had  sent  her  name  to  Harry,  she  was 
looking  her  brightest,  her  eyes  sparkled  like  diamonds,  her  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  she  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  of  which  she 
was  perfectly  ignorant  on  her  way  from  the  station  to  the  hotel. 

Effie  had  thought  Harry's  empressement  of  manner,  contrasting 
with  Mark's  nonchalance,  perfectly  delightful,  but  now  she  wished  he 
would  not  look  at  her  so  admiringly ;  she  intended  to  be  very  business- 
like now,  and  drew  her  hand  back  brusquely  when  he  pressed  it  ten- 
derly, as  he  inquired  after  her  health. 

"  At  what  time  do  we  start?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  afraid  the  train  for  the  morning  boat  has  already  gone  ;  we 
must  travel  at  night,  you  w-on't  mind — " 

"  N — no,"  said  Effie  dubiously,  "  I  don't  mind  travelling  at  night, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  to  your  sister  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Oh  —  ah,  yes.  Well,  what  shall  we  do  with  ourselves  to-day?  I 
am  quite  at  your  service." 

Effie  would  have  liked  to  go  to  her  father's  house,  but  she  knew  the 
uproar  there  would  be  when  they  knew  she  had  refused  to  obey  her 
guardians,  and  she  could  not  stay  quietly  in  the  hotel  with  Harry 
all  day.  She  began  to  wish  she  were  not  going  to  Dieppe  alone 
with  him,  but  it  would  not  take  long,  and  once  on  board  the  steamer 
she  knew  she  would  be  by  herself ;  so  when  he  proposed  taking  her 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  she  went  gladly. 

Either  Harry  saw  his  attentions  were  unwelcome,  OT  he  thought  it 
better  not  to  alarm  Effie,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  day  he  treated  her  in 
a  merely  friendly  manner.  Once  or  twice  a  fear  came  over  her,  a 
wonder  if  she  was  doing  right.  But  what  could  be  wrong  ?  she  asked 
herself,  and  how  delightful  it  was  to  have  turned  out  of  the  groove  in 
which  she  had  been  running  so  long.  What  charms  did  a  life  in 
Dieppe  promise  !  And  some  time  or  other  when  she  had  proved  her 
independence,  she  would  see  her  aunt  again  and  all  would  come  right. 
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It  was  all  delightful  until  the  embarkation  at  Newhaven,  and  then 
the  getting  on  board  that  great  black  steamer  by  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern, with  a  crowd  of  black  figures  whose  faces  she  could  not  see, 
the  horrid  smell  of  the  oil,  and  the  heat,  and  the  sound  of  the  water 
that  looked  inky  black,  frightened  her.  And  as  she  felt  her  way  along 
the  gangway,  Harry's  arm  passed  round  her  waist  to  protect  her  did 
not  reassure  her,  although  she  shook  herself  free  of  it  directly.  But 
once  on  their  way  she  was  enchanted ;  the  moon  rose,  and  the  sea,  of 
which  this  was  Effie's  first  sight,  was  very  kind  to  her,  and  the  thing 
Harry  had  been  dreading  did  not  take  place.  It  was  delightfully 
rom.antic  to  be  going  to  meet  independence  by  sea  in  the  moonlight 
like  this  ;  her  companion  counted  for  nothing,  indeed  she  was  rather 
chilly  about  the  feet,  and  she  remembered  how  Mark,  without  asking 
any  permission  of  her,  would  have  thought  of  it  and  spread  his  rug 
under  them. 

But  however  little  she  thought  of  Harry,  he  was  not  inclined  to 
count  for  nothing  with  her.  He  had  certainly  not  fallen  in  love  with 
her  at  Bramley,  but  he  had  been  somewhat  smitten  ;  and  this  day, 
thrown  on  him  in  the  way  she  was,  her  innocence  and,  as  he  considered, 
evident  partiality  for  himself  (for  in  no  other  way  did  he  try  to 
account  for  her  so  suddenly  proposing  to  go  to  his  sister,  and  give  up 
her  home  to  do  it),  had  completely  fascinated  him,  and  he  believed 
himself  very  much  in  love  indeed,  and  not  at  all  disinclined  to  make 
the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  his  opportunities. 

"  I  wonder  if  your  sister  will  like  me  ?  "  said  Eflie,  looking  musingly 
into  the  translucent  waves  and  the  phosphorescent  light  through  them. 

"  What  matter  whether  she  does  or  not,  Efhe  ?  " 

"  A  great  matter,  I  should  think,"  said  Effie,  startled.  "  I  would 
never  have  gone  if  I  had  thought  she  would  not." 

"But  I  shall  be  there,  and  I  like  you  ;  and  you — you  like  me,  do 
you  not?  " 

Effiie  turned  up  her  great  brown  eyes  uneasily. 

"  What  difference  would  that  make  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  Effie,  you  are  a  thorough  little  coquette  ;  would  you  make 
me  believe  I  am  indifferent  to  you?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  around  ;  there  was  no  one  near  them  on 
deck,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  kissed  her. 

Effie,  taken  by  surprise,  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  as  if  words 
"would  not  come  to  express  her  indignation,  and  then  burst  into  tears 
and  moved  from  him. 

"Effie,  Eflfie  darling!  have  I  offended  you?  " 

"  Go  away  !  I  hate  you  !  Oh,  I  see  how  foolish  I  have  been  !  How^ 
^foolish,'  how  foolish  !  " 

"  Effie,  don't  cry.  I  can't  bear  to  see  a  woman  cry;  indeed  I  can't. 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  suppose.  I  really  thought  you  loved  me,  and 
of  course  I  was  prepared  —  of  course  I  returned  your,  what  I  supposed 
—  your  preference."  Still  Efhe  only  sobbed  and  turned  away  from 
him. 

"  But  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  at  Dieppe  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
each  other ;  and  then  you  will  like  me.  We  will  forget  all  about  this., 
little  affair.     I  beg  your  pardon,  you  know," 
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Effie  wiped  her  tears  away  all  at  once,  viciously,  "  I  shall  not  go 
to  your  sister's,  sir !  I  will  not  leave  this  boat  in  your  company.  Oh, 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  come  on  it !  " 

"  But,  Effie,  that  is  nonsense.  I  wrote  to  Julia  and  told  her  you 
were  coming." 

"  Then  you  must  tell  her  something  else  now,  Mr.  Lloyd.  I  will 
never  go  where  I  am  likely  to  meet  you  !  " 

Effie  spoke  angrily,  as  if  she  would  have  liked  to  use  her  nails  ; 
but  Harry  was  nettled  ;  his  vanity  was  sorely  wounded.  "  I  suppose 
then  you  love  Mark  ?  " 

"  Don't  mention  Mark,  please.  He  is  a  gentleman,  a  great-hearted 
man,  who  would  never  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  you  have  done." 

"  While  you  are  in  this  excited  state  it  is  better  for  me  to  leave  you. 
I  will  take  you  to  the  stewardess,  if  you  will  walk  this  way." 

"Thank  you  ;  I  prefer  to  remain  on  deck.     I  am  perfectly  safe." 

Harry  walked  up  and  down,  while  Effie  sat  looking  into  the  water, 
and  so  passed  the  night. 

As  the  boat  approached  the  pier,  Lloyd  came  towards  her.  "Are 
you  quite  determined  to  take  the  return  boat  ?  " 

"Quite." 

"Nothing  I  can  say  will  induce  you  to  go  to  my  sister?" 

"Nothing." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  retiim  too  j  I  cannot  let  you  go  alone." 

And  he  did. 

IV. 

The  Ross  household  was  in  a  state  of  greater  uproar  than  usual ; 
Mrs.  Ross  looked  downcast,  and  the  boys  and  girls  in  a  delightful 
state  of  wonder.  Mrs.  Ross  was  just  saying  for  the  hundredth  time, 
"What  can  have  become  of  her?"  and  her  eldest  daughter  Lydia  had 
answered  coolly,  "  Mark  will  find  her  if  she  hasn't  eloped  ;  but  I  dare 
say  that  is  what  she  has  done" — when  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door, 
and  Mark  entered  —  but  Mark,  pale  as  death,  with  his  eyes  glowing 
like  coals  in  his  white  face,  and  a  sternly  compressed  lip  that  was 
very  new  to  him. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  her  ?  " 

"Yes,  worse  luck,  I  have  —  and  —  and  she  left  London  last  night  for 
Dieppe  with  a  man  I  used  to  call  my  friend,  and  that  after  spending 
the  day  at  a  hotel  with  him." 

"  Eloped  !  I  said  so,"  cried  Lydia,  delighted  ;  but  poor  Mrs.  Ross 
saw  the  matter  in  another  light,  and  fainted.  Poor  thing  !  with  such 
a  large  brood,  she  had  a  great  deal  more  care  for  the  way  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  than  to  give  to  sentiment ;  but  the  mother-heart  was  there, 
and  it  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  her  pride  to  find  her  daughter 
was  not  to  be  Mrs.  Mark  Handley,  who  might  become  the  milch-cow 
of  the  family  some  time  or  other.  But  even  that  was  very  secondary 
now  to  the  fact  that  she  had  disgraced  herself ;  for  she  could  not  be 
married,  or  Mark  would  have  said  so. 

Seeing  Mrs.  Ross's  state,  the  younger  children  set  up  a  general 
howl ;  the  elder  girls  looked  as  if  they  felt  inclined  to  follow  her 
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example,  when  Mark,  turning  to  Lydia,  who  was  his  special  detesta- 
tion, said  sternly : — "  Your  mother  has  fainted ;  do  something  to 
revive  her.  I  am  going  to  Dieppe,  and  have  not  an  instant  to  lose 
to  catch  the  night-boat.  Tell  her  she  may  depend  on  me  to  bring 
Effie  back  to  her,  unless  —  unless  she  is  married."  He  hurried  away, 
very  much  to  Lydia's  disgust,  who  would  have  been  very  ready  to 
become  Mrs.  Mark  in  place  of  unappreciative  Effie,  had  he  shown  the 
smallest  sign  of  being  conscious  that  she  was  young  and  marriageable. 

Mrs.  Ross  was  quickly  restored,  and  just  drowning  her  grief  in  a 
flood  of  tears  when  a  cab  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  Lydia's  face  was 
immediately  flattened  against  the  window  ;  but  before  she  could  see 
anything  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Effie  entered  very  white 
and  weary. 

"  Oh,  Effie,  where  have  you  been  ?  Why  did  you  go  ?  "  asked  the 
poor  mother,  too  much  relieved  to  be  angry,  forgetting  indeed  for  the 
moment  all  about  the  elopement. 

Effie  had  thought  her  escapade  might  be  still  unknown  at  home, 
and  that  she  could  choose  her  time  for  explanations.  "  How  did  you 
know?     Who  told  you?"  she  asked,  instead  of  answering. 

"  Mark  came  here  last  night  to  fetch  you  back  to  Bramley,  supposing 
you  were  here.  He  has  almost  quarrelled  with  Aunt  for  sending  you 
away,  and  when  he  found  you  were  not  here  he  was  distracted.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  cut  up." 

"  Oh,  he's  madly  in  love  with  you,"  said  Lydia,  and  looked  as  if  she 
could  not  understand  why. 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Effie." 

"  Is  he?  "  said  Effie,  smiling  to  herself;  and  then  remembering  how 
little  she  could  expect  her  folly  to  be  understood,  she  began  to  weep 
again. 

"  He  is  too  good  —  too  good  for  a  foolish  girl  like  me." 

"But  what  did  he  tell  me  about  your  going  with  his  friend  for? 
what  did  that  mean,  Effie?     He  must  have  been  mistaken." 

And  then  Effie  gave  her  explanation,  often  interrupted  by  Lydia 
and  company.  When  she  had  done,  her  mother  said,  but  not  angrily, 
"  Well,  you  have  done  for  yourself  now  with  your  aunt ;  she  will  never 
forgive  you," 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  and  you  must  be  burdened  with  me  until  I  can  do 
something  to  help  you." 

"  You  need  not  do  anything  any  more  than  Lydia.  There  is  alwaj-s 
plenty  of  work  here,  and  one  mouth  more  or  less  makes  little  dif- 
f£rence  among  so  many,"  said  the  poor  mother. 

"Well,  we  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow,  I  am  so  tired." 
-    "  Of  course,  poor  child  !  "     Mrs.    Ross  wondered  to  see  Effie  so 
womanly  and  self-possessed  ;  she  appeared  ten  years  older  than  when 
she  was  last  at  home. 

Next  morning  the  whole  family  were  at  the  general  scramble  called 
breakfast  in  that  house.  Effie,  in  consideration  of  her  weariness  and 
her  mother's  desire  to  pet  her,  now  that  she  was  in  difficulties,  was 
luxuriating  in  breakfast  in  bed,  which  the  children  looked  upon  as  a 
piece  of  favoritism  on  their  mother's  part  only  to  be  resented  by  more 
squalling  and  crying  and  quarrelling  than  usual  amongst  themselves, 
when  they  heard  a  tremendous  ring  at  the  bell. 
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"Who  can  that  be  so  early?"  asked  Mrs.  Ross,  while  half-a-dozen 
heads  made  for  the  window,  and  Mr.  Ross  looked  at  his  egg  just 
opened,  in  despair. 

"  It's  Mrs.  Jenkins,  I  suppose.  She  always  is  taken  at  some  un- 
conscionable time  or  other.  Who'd  be  a  doctor,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? " 

"  Mark  !  Mark  !  It's  Mark  !  "  came  from  the  throats  at  the  window, 
and  the  next  moment  Mark  was  in  the  room. 

"  Is  not  Effie  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  consternation,  looking  at  the  table 
and  not  seeing  her. 

"Yes,  she  came  directly  you  left  last  night,  and  she  has  explained 
all,  Mark.  She  was  not  to  blame,  at  least  not  in  the  way  you  think  ; 
and  she  is  so  unhappy,  all  she  seems  to  care  for  is  what  you  will  think 
of  her." 

"  I  know  all,  Mrs.  Ross,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  When  can  I  see 
Efifie  ?  " 

"I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Ross,  while  the  poor  harassed  Doctor 
tried  to  still  his  quarrelsome  progeny,  get  his  breakfast  eaten  before 
he  should  be  called  out,  and  do  his  duty  as  host  by  persuading  Mark  to 
sit  down  and  "do  as  he  did." 

Mrs.  Ross  found  Effie  dressing,  for  she  had  heard  the  children 
shout  his  name.  She  was  trembling  and  weeping  bitterly,  but  she  was 
anxious  to  see  him.  Every  other  trouble  seemed  small  in  comparison 
with  the  fear  of  what  Mark  might  think  of  her. 

"  Effie,  Effie,  compose  yourself.  Here  is  Mark,  and  he  wants  to  see 
you.     He  knows  everything." 

"  Knows  everything  ?  "  echoed  Effie,  looking  up.  "  How  can  he 
know  ?  who  has  told  him  }  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  make  haste  and  go  down.  I  will  send  him  into 
the  sitting-room,  you  will  not  be  interrupted." 

Effie  hurried  on  her  things,  very  much  relieved  that  she  should  not 
have  to  meet  him  with  her  conduct  wholly  unexplained  ;  but  still  her 
position  was  bad  enough,  and  she  felt  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  with 
shame  as  she  entered  and  saw  Mark  standing  gravely  looking  at  her 
from  beneath  his  brows. 

"  Oh,  Mark,  how  can  I  look  at  you,  you  must  think  me  so  foolish." 

"We  have  all  been  foolish,  Effie." 

"You  know  —  you  know,  Mark,  why  I  went  with  Mr.  Lloyd  } " 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  ;  I  met  him  at  Newhaven  as  I  was  about  to 
start  for  Dieppe,  and  he  told  me  all  —  his  own  folly  and  yours.  He 
seemed  to  blame  himself  more  than  I  had  expected  he  could  do  for 
anything  ;  and  now,  Effie,  I  am  prepared  to  take  you  back  to  Bramley." 

"Oh,  I  cannot!"  said  Effie,  hiding  her  face;  "I  have  been  sent 
away  from  there."  She  thought  she  would  not  be  very  reluctant 
to  go  now,  even  on  her  aunt's  conditions,  for  fronj  what  her  mother 
had  said  she  was  sure  Mark  did  love  her  in  an  undemonstrative  way ; 
that  was  so  much  better  than  Harry  Lloyd's  graceful  gallantry. 

"  Of  course,  Effie,  you  will  go.  I  was  indignant  when  I  heard  of  the 
cause  of  your  banishment,  and  Miss  Handley  told  me  she  had  only 
meant  it  as  a  means  of  bringing  you  to  your  senses.  But  I  want  no 
unwilling  wife.     I  had  not  supposed  but  that  my  own  —  love — "  he 
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made  a  gulp  at  the  word — ''would  have  met  some  return.     Your  pro- 
testations I  thought  were  girlish  coquetry." 

Effie  longed  to  tell  him  that  it  was  girlish  folly,  but  he  evidently 
cared  nothing  for  her  now. 

"  However,  as  it  was  not,  I  will  never  be  the  occasion  of  your  losing 
your  home.  I  shall  go  abroad  again,  and  I  have  told  Uncle  Tom  that 
I  renounce  all  pretension  to  his  fortune,  if  it  depends  on  my  marriage 
with  any  particular  person  ;  and  I  told  Aunt  Susan  that  I  intended  to 
bring  you  back  there,  and  you  were  so  much  missed  that  I  am  sure  she 
was  very  glad  I  insisted  upon  it." 

"No,  I  cannot  go." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  tell  you  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  all."  And  still  she 
wept. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  so  foolish,"  she  sobbed  at  last. 

"  Not  so  foolish  as  I,  and  we  have  neither  of  us  been  quite  so  bad 
as  our  elders.  Now,  Effie,  be  reasonable,  and  say  you  will  be  ready 
for  the  mid-day  train." 

"  Oh,  Mark,  I  cannot ;  don't  ask  me.  Why  do  you  not  leave  me  here 
to  myself  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ask  me  ?  Because,  cut  and  dried  as  the  life  at  Bramley  is 
for  a  young  girl  like  you,  it  is  more  congenial  to  you  than  it  would  be 
here.  And  I  care  too  much  for  you — yes,  I  love  you  too  well — to  see 
you  make  yourself  miserable  for  mere  shamefacedness." 

"You  love  me,  Maj-k?  What,  now?"  she  asked,  taking  her  hand- 
kerchief from  her  eyes  and  looking  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,  now  and  always,  too  much  to  torment  you  with  my  own  wishes, 
now  that  I  know  it  does  torment  you." 

He  was  walking,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  across  the 
room,  when  he  felt  a  little  hand  in  his.  "  Mark,"  she  said  softly,  "  I've 
been  a  fool." 

"  Of  course." 

"Yes,  and — and — your  wishes  don't  torment  me.' 

"What !  "  In  a  moment  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground  like  a  child 
and  kissed  her.     "  My  little  darling,  what  a  goose  you  have  been." 

"  I  know. — I  believe  I  have  loved  you  all  the  while,  only — only — I 
did  not  want  to  be  taken  as  part  of  your  inheritance  !  " 

Of  course  she  went  to  Bramley. 

Catherine  Owen. 
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IN   ANSWER. 


"How,  Dearest,  wilt  thou  have  me  for  most  Usi? 

A  hope,  to  sing  by  gladly?   or  a  fine 

Sad  memory,  with  thy  songs  to  interfuse? 

A  shade  in  which  to  sing,  of  palm  or  pine? 

A  grave  on  which  to  rest  from  singing?    Choose." — Mrs.  Erowximc. 

DIDST  need  to  question  thy  best  use,  most  rare 
Of  sweet-voiced  women  by  the  world  enshrined  ? 

Thou  whose  rich  song,  with  richer  thought  combined, 
Is  food  unto  the  craving  —  pure  as  air; 
Is  light  to  prisoned  love  which  may  not  dare, 

Or  could  not  if  it  dared,  an  utterance  find. 

Save  that  of  thine,  o'erleaping  all  its  kind. 
And  which  impassioned  souls  with  weeping  share  ! 
While  this  to  us,  all  questionless,  to  him 

Thy  poet-lover,  the  full  wealth  that  gave 
Two  crowns  —  imperial  love's  and  fame's!     Supreme 

Were  either  one,  which  as  the  crested  wave 
Is  crowned  by  sun-gems,  crowned  his  song's  broad  stream, 

Which  flowed  and  rested  not,  even  on  thy  grave. 

Mary  B.  Dodge, 


THE   "REBEL   PRISON   PEN"  AT   ANDERSONVILLE,  GA. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  justice,  when  he  sees  a  gross 
and  injurious  calumny  put  into  circulation  which  he  is  able  to 
refute  from  direct  knowledge,  to  challenge  it  at  once,  and  more 
especially  if  it  is  aimed  at  his  own  people,  and  meant  to  be  used 
to  their  injury.  It  is  true  that  in  those  regions  for  which  these 
calumnies  are  prepared  they  are  too  generally  preferred  to  the  truth, 
even  when  the  truth  is  offered  ;  but  the  duty  of  affirming  the  truth  is 
no  less  stringent  on  those  who  are  able  to  afinrm  it.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  the  following  paper  is  written  to  correct  certain  statements 
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whi.:h  recently  appeared  in  Applctons'  journal*  professing  to  relate 
facts  gleaned  during  a  trip  to  Andersonville,  Ga.,  concerning  the 
Confederate  military  prison  there  and  the  treatment  of  Federal 
prisoners.  Instead  of  reviewing  the  article  in  detail,  I  will  merely 
take  up,  one  by  one,  the  principal  false  statements. 

The  Water  the  Prisoners  Drank. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  stationed  at  Andersonville  almost  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  prison  until  the  removal  to  Millen,  Ga.,  or 
Camp  Lawton,  and  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  statement  that 
"  the  prisoners  had  to  drink  the  water  which  conveyed  the  offal  of 
three  camps  and  two  large  bakeries  or  kitchens  off  before  it  reached 
them,"  utterly  false.  The  guards  drank  of  the  same  water  that 
quenched  the  prisoners'  thirst,  cooked  their  food  with  the  same  water, 
the  same  large  stream  or  creek  flowing  through  the  encampment  of 
guards  and  stockade,  or  prison-pen  as  Northern  writers  sneeringly 
call  it.  The  camps  of  the  guards  all  faced  the  stream,  while  their 
sinks  were  far  off  in  the  rear,  and  orders  were  most  strict  not  to 
muddy  the  water,  much  less  defile  it  in  any  way.  As  to  the  offal  of 
the  bakeries,  these  being  presided  over  by  prisoners  on  parole,  and 
who  did  the  cooking  for  the  entire  prison,  I  cannot  believe  they  would 
pollute  the  water  their  brother  prisoners  had  to  drink.  As  rapidly  as 
they  could  the  prisoners  dug  wells  ;  in  all  some  two  hundred  were 
•dug,  and  purer,  sweeter,  colder  water  I  never  drank.  Being  on  the 
staff  of  Captain  Wirz,  I  had  free  access  to  the  prison  at  all  times  day 
or  night,  and  whenever  I  wished  to  quench  my  thirst,  I  went  inside 
the  prison  and  drank  from  one  of  these  wells. 

That  Providential  Spring  so  called. 

That  "providential  spring"  is  an  impious  myth.  I  have  been  in 
the  prison  thousands  of  times  and  never  before  heard  it  so  called, 
except  on  reading  the  Herald's  account  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Fulton  Street  Prayer  Meeting,  when  some  pharisaically  pious  old 
brother  recited  a  long  rigmarole  about  this  same  "providential  spring," 
and  said  it  was  planted  there  in  direct  answer  to  prayer.  The  gist  of 
this  spring-tale  is  that  when  the  prisoners'  sickness  and  suffering  from 
thirst  was  at  its  greatest,  all  at  once  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  this 
spring  gushed  forth  in  direct  answer  to  prayer.  Was  ever  such  blas- 
phemy? If  such  was  the  case,  why  does  the  spring  still  exist  after  it 
has  answered  its  purpose  ?  Do  those  rocks  of  Horeb  struck  by  Moses 
to  slake  the  children  of  Israel's  thirst  still  exist,  and  at  this  late  day 
the  water  gush  forth?  It  is  all  a  cock-and-bull  story,  and  unlike 
Sterne's,  one  of  the  poorest  I  ever  heard. 

Two  Federal  and  Three  Rebel  Providential  Springs. 

If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  there  was  yet  another  of  these 
same  "providential  springs"  inside  the  stockade,  and  that  Providence 
who  sends  the  rain  alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  gave  unto  the 
wicked  and  ungodly  Rebels  three  of  these  "providential  springs"; 

*See  September  morth'y  part  "A  Jaunt  in  the  South."  These  corrections  were  offered  to 
that  journal,  but  declined  on  the  ground  of  personal  regard  for  the  author  of  "A  Jaunt  iu  the 
South,"  who  is  a  regular  contributor. 
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and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  plant  ours  in  answer  to  prayer,  for  we  had 
just  as  soon  drunk  the  branch-water. 

Reasons  why  there  were  no  Barracks. 

The  Confederate  Government  has  always  been  harshly  assailed  for 
its  want  of  humanity  in  not  having  barracks  to  house  the  prisoners 
from  the  sun  and  rains.  A  more  senseless  hue  and  cry  was  never 
heard.  How  was  it  possible  to  saw  timber  into  planks  without  saw- 
mills? There  were  two  water-power  mills  distant  three  and  six  miles 
respectively,  but  such  rude  primitive  affairs  undeserving  the  name. 
The  nearest  steam  saw-mill  was  twenty-three  miles  distant  (near 
Smithvillc),  the  next  at  Reynolds,  about  fifty  miles  distant ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  lumber  used,  fully  two-thirds,  was  brought  from 
Gordon,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Even  if  these  mills  had  had  the 
capacity  to  supply  the  necessary  amount  of  lumber,  it  would  still  have 
been  impossible  to  have  provided  barracks  for  the  prisoners,  as  all 
the  available  engines  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  Confederacy  were  taxed 
to  their  utmost  capacity  in  transporting  supplies  for  the  army  in  the 
field  and  to  the  prisons.  But  few  even  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  had 
shanties,  and  these  few  were  built  of  slabs  and  sheeting,  which  every 
one  knows  is  the  refuse  of  the  mills.  And  even  though  there  were  no 
lack  of  lumber,  when  we  remember  that  there  was  but  one  solitary 
manufactory  of  cut  nails  in  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  certainly  no 
blame  could  be  attached  to  the  authorities  for  not  furnishing  more  com-' 
fortable  quarters  for  them.  Nearly  every  building  in  the  encampment 
was  built  of  rough  logs  and  co*'ered  with  clap-boards  split  from  the  tree 
and  held  to  their  places  by  poles.  The  force  of  these  statements  is 
readily  appreciated  by  every  intelligent  unprejudiced  mind.  Besides, 
is  it  customary  for  any  nation  in  time  of  war  to  treat  their  prisoners 
in  a  more  humane  manner  than  their  own  soldiers  in  the  field?  The 
inquiiy  becomes  pertinent  when  we  reflect  that  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  there  was  not  a  tent  of  any  description  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  save  such  as  were  captured 
from  the  Federals. 

How  the  Stockade  was  Built. 

The  stockade  was  built  by  the  negroes  belonging  to  neighboring 
farms,  either  hired  or  pressed  into  service  by  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities to  cut  down  the  immense  pine-trees  growing  on  the  ground 
intended  for  the  stockade  ;  and  these  same  trees  were  then  cut  into 
proper  lengths  and  hewn  upon  the  spot,  and  then  planted  in  a  ditch 
dug  four  feet  deep  to  receive  them.  In  this  manner  was  the  stockade 
made.  Before  it  was  completed  the  prisoners  were  forwarded  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  being  impossible  to  keep  them  in  the  cars,  we  had  to 
put  them  in  the  completed  end  of  the  stockade  and  double  the  guards, 
and  our  whole  force  kept  ever  ready  day  and  niglit  for  the  slightest 
alarm  ;  for  at  first  we  only  had  the  shattered  remnants  of  two  regi- 
ments, the  26th  Alabama  and  the  55th  Georgia,  numbering  in  all  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  constituted  the  guard.  In  about 
ten  days  thereafter  my  regiment,  the  ist  Georgia  Reserves,  composed 
of  young  boys  and  old  men  (I  was  not  sixteen)  just  organised,  were 
sent  to  take  the  place  of  the  26th  Alabama  and  the  55th  Georgia,  so 
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they  could  be  sent  to  the  front  for  duty.  In  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  Georgia  Reserves,  all  composed  of  lads 
and  hoary-headed  men,  for  we  were  reduced  to  the  strait  of  "  robbing 
the  cradle  and  the  grave  for  men  to  make  soldiers  of,"  joined  us  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  organised.  The  author  of  "Jaunt  in  the 
South"  says: — "When  the  stockade  was  occupied  in  1864,  there  was 
not  a  tree  or  blade  of  grass  within  it.  Its  reddish  sand  was  entirely 
barren,  and  not  the  smallest  particle  of  green  showed  itself.  But 
now  the  surface  is  covered  completely  with  underbrush  ;  a  rich  growth 
of  bushes,  trees  and  plants  has  covered  the  entire  area,  and  where 
before  was  a  dreary  desert  there  is  now  a  wild  and  luxurious  garden." 
I  have  before  said  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  and  the 
trees  were  utilised  to  build  the  stockade.  Any  one  who  has  travelled 
south  of  Macon,  Ga.,  knows  the  pine  is  abundant,  and  in  fact  almost 
the  only  tree.  In  these  forests  the  ground  is  covered  by  wire  grass 
or  other  grass  peculiar  to  them. 

Why  Andersonville  was  selected. 

The  main  reasons  for  locating  the  prison  at  Andersonville  after  its 
first  being  thought  the  most  secure  place  in  the  Confederacy  from 
Yankee  cavalry  raids,  was  the  abundance  of  the  water  and  the  timber 
wherewith  to  construct  the  prison  rapidly,  and  its  being  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  grain-growing  region  of  the  South,  which  would  make  it 
less  inconvenient  to  supply  with  provisions  such  a  vast  multitude. 

Malicious  Exhibition  in   Ohio  State  Capitol. 

In  the  summer  of  1867  I  set  out  for  New  York,  being  resolved  to 
live  no  longer  in  the  South,  where  negroes  were  being  placed  over  us 
by  Yankee  bayonets,  and  in  their  vernacular,  "  de  bottom  rail  wuz 
agittin'  on  de  top  er  de  fence."  I  travelled  very  leisurely  and  stopped 
in  every  city  of  any  note  on  my  route,  and  kept  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open  to  drink  in  everything.  I  visited  the  Ohio  State  Capitol  at 
Columbus,  and  in  the  museum  of  curiosities  were  some  small  paper 
boxes  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case,  containing  what  purported 
to  have  been  the  exact  quality  and  quantity  of  rations  issued  per  diem 
to  each  prisoner  at  Andersonville.  In  one  box  was  about  a  pint  of 
coarse  unbolted  meal,  and  in  another  about  one  table-spoonful  of  rice ; 
and  still  another  box  with  about  two  table-spoons  of  black  peas  ;  and 
in  a  tiny  little  box  was  about  one-eighth  of  a  tea-spoon  of  salt.  Under- 
neath it  is  all  explained  and  says,  among  other  things :  "  When  rice 
was  given,  the  peas  Were  withheld  ;  but  when  they  had  no  rice,  this 
kind  of  peas  was  given  instead."  It  is  needless  to  tell  how  my  blood 
boiled  at  such  an  atrociously  malicious  and  damnably  false  exhibition. 
No  wonder  the  hatred  of  the  North  is  kept  alive,  and  the  bloody 
chasm  continually  widened  by  such  wicked  and  uncharitable  displays 
as  this  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enlightened  States  in  the  Union. 

Rations  to  Guards  and  Prisofiers  the  same. 

I  was  for  three  months  a  clerk  in  the  commissary  department  at 
Andersonville,  and  it  was  my  business  to  weigh  out  rations  for  the 
guards  and  prisoners  alike,  and  I  solemnly  assert  that  the  prisoners 
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got  ounce  for  ounce  and  pound  for  pound  of  just  the  same  quality 
and  quantity  of  food  as  did  the  guards.  The  State  authorities  of 
Ohio  ought  to  blush  at  thus  traducing  and  slandering  a  fallen  foe,  and 
never  in  the  first  instance  to  have  placed  on  exhibition  for  preserva- 
tion as  truth  this  fabrication  of  partisan  hate.  No  Andersonville 
prisoner,  unless  he  were  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  could 
make  such  a  statement  as  that  the  rations  were  no  more  than  the 
specimens  shown. 

Why  the  Prisoners  were  fed  on  Corn  Bread. 

It  has  been  charged  as  a  crying  shame  upon  the  Confederacy  by 
ignorant  humanitarians  that  the  South  might  at  least  have  given  the 
prisoners  wheat  bread  occasionally ;  that  they  rarely  ate  corn  bread 
in  their  own  land,  and  that  the  bread  we  issued  was  made  of  meal  so 
coarse  and  unsifted  that  it  caused  dysentery,  thereby  largely  increasing 
the  mortality.  It  is  well  known  now  that  the  South  depends  very 
largely,  and  with  shame  I  confess  it,  on  the  West  for  her  bread  and 
bacon,  and  the  cotton  belt  proper  makes  but  little  pretension  of  raising 
wheat,  for  the  climate,  it  is  said,  is  unsuited ;  so  that  the  region  round 
about  Andersonville,  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton-growing 
section  of  Georgia,  such  a  thing  as  feeding  prisoners  on  flour  was 
simply  impossible,  and  the  little  flour  that  was  obtained  as  tithes 
(one-tenth  of  all  the  crops  raised  was  required  by  our  Government) 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  hospitals.  Not  only  was  this 
true  of  the  territory  immediately  surrounding  Andersonville,  but  of 
the  whole  South.  Our  own  armies  were  unsupplied  with  flour,  and 
perhaps  not  one  family  in  fifty  throughout  the  whole  land  enjoyed  that 
luxury.  The  guards  ate  the  same  bread,  or  rather  meal ;  the  bread 
eaten  by  the  prisoners  being  baked  by  regular  bakers  (prisoners 
detailed  for  that  purpose),  while  the  guards  did  their  own  cooking. 
The  meal,  however,  was  the  same,  and  both  were  unsifted  and  in 
truth  very  coarse.     I  ate  the  unsifted  meal  always. 

The  Dead  Line. 

Another  cry  of  holy  horror  is  raised  every  time  the  "  Dead  Line  " 
is  mentioned,  as  if  this  dead-line  was  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
Southerners  were  as  barbarous  and  cruel  a  race  a.'^  ever  blotted  the 
face  of  earth.  The  civilised  North,  however,  had  the  same  barbarous 
dead-line  in  their  prisons,  and  in  fact  originated  the  device.  It  was 
a  necessity  with  us,  for  we  had  never  at  one  time  more  than  1200  to 
1500  guards  in  the  four  regiments  fit  for  duty,  and  we  had  the  keep- 
ing at  one  time  of  very  nearly  40,000  prisoners.  By  a  concerted  plan 
of  onslaught  they  could  at  any  time  have  scaled  the  walls,  captured 
guards,  and  with  the  weapons  of  their  keepers  overrun  the  entire 
country,  which,  all  south  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  (100  miles  north  of  Atlanta), 
was  left  wholly  unprotected  save  by  gray-haired  old  men  and  young 
boys  ;  and  the  women,  children,  and  negroes,  who  were  the  only  hope 
for  the  making  of  crops  for  our  armies,  would  have  been  helplessly  at 
their  mercy.  This  dead-line  was  clearly  defined  and  consisted  of 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  twenty  feet  from  the  stockade  walls, 
and  on  these  stakes  was  a  three-inch  strip  of  plank  nailed  all  around 
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the  inside  of  the  jDrison.  They  were  all  notified  that  a  step  beyDnd 
this  line  was  not  prudent,  and  they  were  not  so  unwise  as  to  venture 
beyond  that  limit. 

Burial  of  Dead  Prisoners. 

Speaking  of  the  number  and  burial  of  the  dead,  the  writer  of  the 
aforesaid  "Jaunt "  says :  "The  authorities  at  the  stockade  who  had 
charge  of  the  interment  of  the  Federal  dead,  did  their  work  rudely 
.  .  .  digging  pits  and  burying  them  in," — then  he  goes  on:  "It  is 
hard  to  comprehend  the  true  value  of  the  number  14,000  ;  its  magni- 
tude eludes  you.  Fourteen  thousand  men  would  form  a  great  mob, 
or  a  great  army,  or  a  great  town.  Here  you  have  14,000  men  lying 
silently  in  a  few  acres.  Within  these  bounds  men  have  suffered  as 
greatly  as  have  any  since  the  world  began."  In  reply  to  this  I  would 
merely  say,  the  burial  was  the  work  of  prisoners  paroled  especially 
for  the  purpose,  both  the  hauling  of  the  bodies  to  the  ground,  the 
digging  of  the  graves,  and  even  the  records  of  the  names  were  all 
done  by  paroled  prisoners.  Books  and  a  tent  were  provided  solely 
for  the  latter  purpose.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  guard,  paroled 
prisoners  were  employed  for  this  duty,  as  we  could  spare  no  men  for 
the  purpose ;  and  if  the  work  was  rudely  or  carelessly  done,  the  blame 
rests  with  them.  As  compensation  they  were  given  double  rations 
and  almost  entire  freedom.  As  to  the  number  of  the  dead  we  admit 
that  it  is  great,  but  statistics  show  that  more  Southern  soldiers  died 
in  Northern  prisons  than  Northern  soldiers  in  Southern  prisons.  In 
vain  have  Northern  writers  tried  to  disprove  this  fact. 

Mortality  no  greater  among  Prisoners  than   Guard. 

Great  as  was  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners,  it  was  no  greater 
in  proportion  to  numbers  than  that  of  the  guard,  which  is  fully 
attested  by  the  reports  of  the  surgeon  in  charge.  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  soul  that  can  or  does  read,  that  the  Confederacy, 
through  their  agent.  Judge  Ould,  made  frequent  and  tireless  efforts 
to  get  the  United  States  Government,  through  their  agent,  General 
Butler,  to  exchange.  But  no,  the  Federal  authorities  would  not  hear 
to  it  j  but  acting  on  the  avowed  and  promulgated  idea  that  the  South, 
being  blockaded,  could  not  recruit  her  armies  from  foreign  lands, 
Avhile  to  the  North  the  whole  of  Europe  was  opened,  they  cruelly 
determined  not  to  exchange,  so  as  to  detain  our  soldiers  from  again 
fighting  them,  well  knowing  even  then  we  had  made  our  last  con- 
scription (17  to  50  years),  and  Avhen  those  we  had  were  killed  up  or 
in  prison,  we  would  of  course  be  overpowered.  This  was  their  cold- 
blooded, brutal  policy  ;  and  closely  did  they  stick  to  it,  even  till  we 
were  almost  literally  wiped  out,  while  the  men  they  had  fighting  us 
were  in  most  part  hired  substitutes,  drafted  men,  and  foreign  hire- 
lings. 

Principal  Cause  of  Mortality. 

Farther,  as  to  the  mortality  among  the  prisoners,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  majority  of  the  deaths  caused  in  our  prisons  was  for  want 
of  proper  medicines,  which  we  did  not  have  and  could  not  get,  except 
by  blockade-running.     Had  the  Federal  Government  any  of  the  milk 
38 
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of  human  kindness  in  its  composition,  it  would  have  acceded  to  our 
earnest  request  to  take  cotton  in  exchange  for  drugs  to  administer  to 
their  own  dying  soldiers.  Their  immense  manufactories  were  lying  idle 
for  want  of  cotton,  while  we  had  it  but  could  not  use  it.  But  as  these 
self-same  drugs  and  medicines  would  also  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
our  own  sick  soldiers,  they  determined  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  let  all  die  alike,  knowing  the  South  could  get  no  more  men  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  those  they  had  imprisoned,  so 
refused  all  overtures.  After  using  every  effort  and  exhausting  every 
argument  to  get  an  exchange,  we  proposed  —  as  we  had  no  medicines 
and  could  get  none,  except  what  we  accidentally  ran  in  through  the 
blockade  from  Europe  (they  being  declared  contraband  and  always 
confiscated  whenever  captured  by  the  blockading  fleet) — we  proposed 
to  turn  over  to  them  all  their  sick,  without  requiring  man  for  man,  but 
giving  them  absolutely  up,  if  the  United  States  would  only  send  vessels 
for  transporting  them.  This  was  done  at  Camp  Lawton  (Millen,  Ga.), 
after  the  prison  was  removed  from  Andersonville  for  greater  securit}'. 

Extracts  from  an   Officer's  Diary. 

From  the  private  journal  of  a  Confederate  officer  high  in  command, 
both  at  Andersonville  and  other  Southern  prisons,  I  glean  the  annexed 
facts,  the  first  bearing  directly  upon  the  foregoing : — "  At  one  time  an 
order  came  to  Camp  Lawton  to  prepare  2000  men  for  exchange.  The 
order  from  Richmond  was  to  select  first  the  wounded,  next  the  oldest 
prisoners  and  the  sickly,  filling  up  with  healthy  men  according  to  date. 
This  party  went  first  to  Savannah,  as  arranged,  but  by  some  mistake 
the  ships  were  at  Charleston,  and  the  poor  wretches  had  to  be  taken 
there  ;  and  every  one  who  knew  the  Southern  railroads  in  those  days, 
and  the  difficulty  or  rather  impossibility  to  procure  food  for  such  a 
crowd  along  the  road,  will  know  what  those  poor  fellows  suffered.  At 
Charleston  they  were  refused,  the  commissioner  declaring  that  'he 
was  not  going  to  exchange  able-bodied  men  for  such  miserable  speci- 
mens of  humanity.'  (The  term  used  was  more  brutal.)  Finding  him 
obdurate.  Colonel  Ord  requested  him  to  take  them  without  exchange. 
This  he  refused  with  a  sneering  laugh,  and  the  crowd  was  ordered 
back.  Never  did  the  writer  of  this  witness  such  woe-begone  counte- 
nances, in  which  misery  and  hopelessness  were  more  strongly  painted, 
than  shown  by  those  poor  fellows  on  their  return.  And  the  curses 
leveled  against  the  rulers  who  thus  treated  the  defenders  of  their 
country  were  fearful,  although  certainly  well  deserved.  As  the 
stockade-gate  closed  upon  them  the  surgeon  in  charge  said  to  the 
writer :  '  Poor  fellows  !  the  world  has  closed  upon  more  than  half  of 
them  ;  this  disappointment  will  be  their  death-knell.'  His  words 
proved  true.  Who  murdered  those  men  ?  Let  history  answer  the 
question."  « 

Clothing  for  Prisoners. 

Again  I  extract  from  the  aforesaid  journal : — "  The  Northerners 
talk  so  much  of  the  cruelty  of  the  South  to  the  Federal  prisoners.  At 
one  time  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  almost  without  clothing,  indeed 
some  had  hardly  as  much  as  common  decency  required.  The  South 
could  not  provide  them,  not  being  able  to  clothe  their  own  men.     An 
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application  was  made  to  Seward.  The  reply  was  that  'the  Federal 
Government  did  not  supply  clothing  to  prisoners  of  war.'  Luckily  for 
the  poor  fellows,  a  society  in  New  York  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
several  bales  of  clothing  and  cases  of  shoes  were  forwarded  to  Rich- 
mond, and  divided,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  among  the  prisons." 

Cruelty  to  Prisoners. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  inside  the 
stockade.  This  so-called  cruelty  was  inflicted  by  their  own  men.  In 
every  prison  a  police  with  a  chief,' all  from  the  prisoners,  was  appointed 
to  keep  order,  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  and  inquire 
into  all  offences,  reporting  through  their  chief  to  the  Commandant. 
The  punishments,  such  as  were  used  in  the  Federal  army,  were  ordered 
inflicted  by  these  men,  and  some  were  of  such  a  barbarous  nature 
that  they  were  prohibited  with  disgust  by  the  Confederate  officers,  who 
substituted  milder  and  more  humane  ones ;  and  yet  the  former  were 
in  common  practice  in  the  Federal  armies,  as  testified  by  all  the 
prisoners. 

Bloodhounds. 

Among  the  numerous  lies  invented  by  Northerners,  and  actually  still 
believed  by  some  parties  to  this  day,  was  the  story  that  the  Confederates 
used  to  hunt  and  worry  prisoners  with  bloodhounds.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  breed  of  bloodhounds  is  nearly  extinct  in  the  South,  and 
the  large  packs  of  those  dogs  alluded  to  by  writers  on  this  subject  existed 
only  in  their  imaginations,  the  prolific  brains  of  penny-a-liners,  whose 
vile  and  lying  compositions  even  now  abound  in  many  so-called  re- 
spectable New  York  j^apers  ;  no  public  man  is  safe  from  their  atro- 
cious attacks.  Among  the  various  specimens  of  this  dog  alluded  to 
by  the  above-named  gentry,  was  the  famous  bloodhound  of  the  Libby 
Prison.  The  writer  has  often  seen  this  formidable  animal,  which  cer- 
tainly in  his. youth  must  have  been  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  kind  as 
could  be  met  anywhere,  but  unfortunately  for  the  thrilling  portion  of 
the  accounts  of  his  doings  at  the  time  of  the  war,  the  poor  beast,  worn 
out  from  old  age  and  with  hardly  a  tooth  in  his  head,  wandered  about 
a  harmless,  inoffensive  creature.  He  was  the  property  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Libby,  who  kept  him  because  he  was  a  pet  dog  of  his 
father's,  and  there  the  brute  lived  a  pensioner  in  his  old  age.  As  to 
his  worrying  men,  he  could  not,  had  he  even  tried,  have  worried  a 
child.  The  other  prisons  had  none,  not  even  as  pensioners.  Among 
the  records  history  gives  us  of  using  those  dogs  to  hunt  men,  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  Florida  war  a  number  of  bloodhounds  were  im- 
ported by  the  Federal  Government  from  Cuba  to  hunt  the  Indians  out 
of  the  Everglades,  and  that  numbers  of  the  natives  were  worried  to 
death  by  the  ferocious  beasts.  The  writer  does  not  deny  that  when 
a  prisoner  got  out  of  the  stockade  trying  to  escape,  if  no  clue  could  be 
obtained  of  his  whereabouts,  a  few  mongrel  or  half-bred  fox-hounds 
were  used  to  track  him,  but  the  worrying  was  all  done  in  the  corres- 
pondent's own  brain.  However,  it  suited  the  times  and  made  the 
article  sell.  The  only  complaint  made  is  that  this  vile  and  malicious 
lie  is  still,  if  not  believed,  repeated  by  some  who  use  it  for  party 
purposes,  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  the  bad  feeling  between  NCiasth 
and  South. 
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Responsibility  for  the  Great  Mortality. 

So  never  shake  your  goxy  locks  or  point  your  guilty  finger  at  the 
South  for  the  dead  who  died  in  Southern  prisons.  History,  with  im- 
partial pen,  will  place  the  guilt  and  censure  of  the  damning  deed  at 
the  door  of  the  insulter  of  defenceless  women,  the  plunderer  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  or,  as  he  is  admiringly 
called  by  his  worshippers,  "  the  great  Secretary,"  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
and  their  backers,  the  members  of  the  United  States  Congress.  His- 
tory will  also  declare  Captain  Wirz  to  have  been  as  foully  and  wilfully 
murdered  as  Mrs.  Surratt.  Though  a  rude,  profane  man,  he  was 
never  guilty  of  heartless  cruelt}''  while  I  was  under  him,  a  period  of 
over  three  months,  until  the  prisoners'  removal  to  Camp  Lawton.  The 
day  will  come  when  his  memory  will  be  fully  vindicated  ;  now  the  at- 
tempt is  vain. 

In  conclusion,  in  order  thoroughly  to  air  one  of  these  penny-a-liners, 
I  will  add  that  on  the  21st  of  December  last  I  spent  the  day  at  Ander- 
sonville  just  to  refresh  my  memory  about  the  facts  above  stated,  and 
it  pains  me  to  have  to  record  that  the  author  of  "A  Jaunt  in  the 
South  "  is  not  more  fairly  disposed  or  freer  from  exaggeration  than 
the  host  of  other  Northern  sensational  writers  who  have  preceded 
him.  I  stopped  at  Mr.  Dikes',  and  was  very  hospitably  entertained 
by  himself  and  lady,  and  taken  to  the  cemetery  by  him  and  introduced 
to  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  superintendent ;  and  they  gave  me  all  the  infor- 
mation I  wished,  that  was  in  their  power.  They  speak  in  terms  of  un- 
mitigated contempt  for  the  author  of  that  article  (Mr.  Sullivan  had 
never  seen  it),  and  Mr.  S.  said  he  played  upon  his  credulity  in  regard 
to  those  snakes  over  which  he  makes  such  a  bugaboo,  said  "  he  was  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  very  green  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  seemed  afraid  of  his  own  shadow."  Mr.  S.  is,  as 
his  name  indicates,  an  Irishman,  but  entirely  free  from  the  brogue 
put  into  his  mouth  by  the  author  of  that  "jaunt."  Mr.  Dikes  says 
there  are  no  live-oaks  this  side  of  Florida,  and  no  magnolias  nearer 
than  three  miles  ;  yet  the  writer  in  question  makes  them  as  numerous 
as  his  snakes  in  the  old  stockade.  The  travelling  companion  "  Theo- 
dosia"  of  w^iom  he  speaks  so  often,  was  not  with  him  at  Andersonville; 
indeed  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  was  a  mythical  character, 
existing  entirely  in  his  imagination.  At  all  events  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dikes 
and  Mr.  Sullivan  saw  nothing  of  that  lady.  Mrs.  D.,  at  the  time  he 
was  there,  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  chills,  and  really 
unable  to  do  the  cooking  courtesy  dictated  she  should  do  to  render 
her  guest  comfortable  ;  and  yet  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude 
he  alludes  in  contemptuous  language  to  her  as  being  lean  and  scraggy, 
and  speaks  of  their  house  in  no  elegant  manner.  This  of  itself  speaks 
volumes  against  him.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  never  paid  Mr.  D.  a  farthing  for  the  land 
used  as  a  cemetery  and  part  of  the  stockade,  and  forbids  his  even 
burning  any  of  the  timber  on  it. 

We  would  particularly  suggest  to  this  wandering  seeker  after  truth, 
if  he  intends  to, write  up  any  more  "jaunts  through  the  South,"  to  be 
more  careful  in  his  Southern  dialect.     No  native,  not  even  a  negro. 
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ever  uses  such  phraseology  as  that  uttered  by  the  man  giving  direc- 
tions to  Mr.  Dikes' house : — "Jes  follow  the  road  round  the  corner 
till  ye  come  ter  a  stile  let  inter  a  fence  —  er  board  fence  —  then  you 
be  ther."  "  Stile  "  in  this  connection,  nor  "you  be,"  is  never  so  used 
South  save  by  the  carpet-bag  scum  from  the  North,  who  are  more 
detested  and  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  "  snakes  abounding 
in  the  prison  pen." 

I  will  add  that  this  article  has  not  been  written  either  for  fame  or 
money.  It  has  been  prepared  amid  the  pressure  of  business  engage- 
ments and  at  necessarily  detached  intervals,  and  is  prompted  solely 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  claims  of 
an  outraged  people. 

L.  M.  Park. 
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WE  suppose  that  none  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  17th  of  December,  1773,  a  party  of  Bostonians 
disguised  as  Indians  boarded  three  vessels  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
threw  overboard  the  chests  of  tea  which  formed  part  of  their  cargo. 
The  act  was  an  audacious,  rather  than  a  brave  one.  It  showed  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colony,  and  indeed  in  the  other  colonies, 
which  hastened  to  express  their  approval,  and  was  the  first  overt  act 
of  the  American  Revolution.  But  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  knowing 
that  it  would  bring  down  the  royal  displeasure,  and  perhaps  vengeance, 
did  what  they  could  to  secure  themselves  from  personal  detection,  and 
left  the  responsibility  to  fall  upon  the  city  or  the  Province. 

But  in  the  year  following  an  act  of  resistance  to  the  British  crown 
was  performed  by  Marylanders,  which  surpasses  this  deed  of  the  Bos- 
tonians as  far  in  bravery  as  it  does  in  dignity  ;  and  as  Marylanders 
are  not  very  mindful  of  the  glories  of  their  noble  old  State,  it  may 
^not  be  amiss  to  narrate  it  once  more,  on  the  hundredth  year  after  its 
performance. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  October,  1774,  the  brig  Peggy  Stewart, 
Captain  Jackson,  arrived  at  Annapolis  from  London,  "  having  on  board 
seventeen  packages  containing  2320  pounds  of  that  detestable  weed" — 
the  taxed  tea.  On  hearing  of  its  arrival,  the  Anne  Arundel  county 
committee,  which  took  cognisance  of  such  matters,  immediately  con- 
vened. It  was  then  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  the  brig  had  been  regularly  entered  that  morning, 
"and   the   duty  on   the   tea  paid   to  the   collector  by  Mr.   Anthony 
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Stewart,  one  of  the  owners  of  said  brig."  This  was  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  indignation  already  kindled  ;  but,  with  that  law-abiding  spirit  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Maryland  character,  they  did  not  precipitate  matters, 
but  let  the  question  take  an  orderly  solution.  Four  only  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present,  and  the  remainder,  residents  of  the  county,  were 
inaccessible  in  this  emergency.  The  committee,  therefore,  called  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Annapolis,  to  be  held  at  five  o'clock  the 
same  afternoon.  As  the  Provincial  Court  was  in  session  at  Annapolis 
at  the  time,  a  number  of  persons  from  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  and 
other  counties,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  court,  joined  the  citi- 
zens of  Annapolis  to  answer  the  question,  "What  w-as  to  be  done?" 
The  assembly  proceeded  at  once  to  business.  The  importers,  the 
captain  of  the  brig,  and  the  deputy-collector  of  the  port  were  called 
before  them  and  examined.  The  consignees,  Messrs.  Thomas  C. 
Williams  &  Co.,  sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  read : 

"Friday  Morning,  io  o'clock,  October  i'4,  1774. 
"This  is  to  inform  you  that  the  hx'igFcggy  Stewart,  Captain  Jackson, 
is  just  arrived  from  London,  and  agreeable  to  our  order  of  the  14th  of 
May  last,  have  got  many  goods  on  board  for  us,  among  which  are  a 
few  chests  of  tea.  Although  agreeable  to  our  order,  yet  it"s  contrary 
to  our  expectation,  as  we  was  iii  great  hopes  the  tea  would  not  have 
been  shipped  ;  but  as  it  have  unluckily  come  to  hand,  and  are  sensible 
the  sale  of  it,  at  this  time,  will  be  disagreeable  to  our  friends  and 
neighbors,  we  are,  therefore,  willing  to  leave  to  your  determination 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  said  tea,  and  will  readily  acquiesce  in  any 
measures  you  may  suggest,  either  in  landing  and  storing  it,  reshipping 
it  to  London,  the  West  Indies,  or  otherwise." 

From  the  captain  of  the  brig  and  the  deputy-collector  it  was  learned 
that  the  duty  on  the  tea  had  not  been  paid.  The  question  was  then  put, 
"  Shall  the  tea  be  landed  in  America?  "  It  was  unanimously  decided 
in  the  negative.  A  committee  of  twelve  persons  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  discharge  of  the  brig's  cargo,  except  the  tea,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  igth. 

On  the  succeeding  Monday  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  consignees 
by  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  committee,  that  they  should  destroy  the 
tea  themselves,  which  he  thought  would  satisfy  the  people.  The  con- 
signees readily  agreed  to  this,  offering  to  destroy  the  tea  in  any  way 
that  was  thought  proper.  But  the  matter  had  gone  too  far  for  such  a 
settlement  to  be  satisfactory.  They  rejected  the  offer ;  and  in  the 
meantime  handbills  were  industriously  circulated  through  the  count)', 
notifying  the  people  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea,  and  requesting 
them  to  meet  on  the  following  Wednesday.  The  priacipal  mover  in 
the  affair,  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Mat- 
thias Hammond,  of  whom  the  consignees  complained  afterward  that 
he  made  no  mention  in  said  bills  "  who  gave  the  committee  informa- 
tion of  the  tea  being  arrived."  This  intimation  that  the  consignees 
themselves  notified  the  committee  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea  is  sustained 
by  the  date  of  their  note  of  Friday  "  morning  at  ten  o'clock,"  and  by 
the  consenting  witness  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  who 
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never  denied  the  assertion.  This  was  a  piece  of  bad  faitli  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  in  no  respect  lessens  the  honor  due  the  people  of  Anne 
Arundel  and  Annapolis,  who  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  facts, 
and  saw  only  in  the  Stewart  and  her  cargo  a  defiant  attempt  to 
infringe  their  most  cherished  rights. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Mr.  Carroll  received 
a  letter  from  the  consignees  further  explanatory  of  the  arrival  of  the 
tea,  which  was  read  to  the  committee  on  their  meeting  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  explanation  was  that  the  tea  was  shipped  on  an  order  of  the  14th 
of  May  previous.  The  consignees  continued  :  "We,  in  October,  1773, 
(as  others  did),  imported  tea,  that  being  the  first  time  we  ever  imported 
any  from  Great  Britain,  and  finding  it  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  and 
no  objection  to  its  importation,  Ave  also,  with  our  neighbors,  ordered 
tea  in  our  spring  cargo,  which  arrived  in  April  and  May  last  ;  and 
then  (there  still  being  no  objection  to  its  importation)  we,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  did  also  order  the  tea  now  unfortunately  arrived  in  the  Peggy 
Stewart.  ....  We  did  not  think  till  about  the  beginning  of  July  im- 
portation of  tea  would  be  stopt But  soon  after  August  we  was 

convinced  that  if  the  tea  ordered  was  shipped  it  would  not  be  allowed 
to  be  landed  or  the  duty  paid  ;  and  from  that  time  we  was  determined, 
in  case  it  should  arrive,  to  give  it  up  immediately  to  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  to  do  with  it  what  they  thought  proper.  This  we  told 
many  people   before    the    tea    came,  which,    we    belief e,   Mr.  Thos. 

Harwood  and  Mr.  Hodgsin  well  remember On  the  arrival  of 

the  Peggy  Stewart  here  with  the  tea,  we  immediately  made  the  com- 
mittee acquainted  therewith,  and  expressed  our  readiness  to  abide  by 
their  determination  with  respect  to  it ;  and  on  Mr.  Stewart's  applica- 
tion to  us  for  money  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  same,  we  absolutely 
refused  it,  or  doing  anything  concerning  it  until  the  committee  had 
resolved  what  should  be  done  with  it.  And  we  further  declare  that 
the  vessel  was  entered  at  the  custom-house  and  the  duty  paid  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent."  The  consignees  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  with  a  view  to  Tiiollify  the 
exasperated  feelings  of  the  people,  declared  that  they  had  had  no 
intention  to  infringe  the  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  province  of 
Mar}^'land  not  to  import  tea,  nor  were  they  "  actuated  by  any  sinister 
motives  either  hi  favor  of  ministerial  power,  court,  court-party  or 
otherwise."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  public,  the  consignees 
stated  that  the  committee  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  their 
conduct  in  the  matter,  except  in  regard  to  the  large  quantity  ordered, 
and  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied  by  the 
committee. 

The  payment  of  the  duty  on  the  tea,  which  had  been  done  since 
the  meeting  of  Friday,  was  a  matter  the  people  could  not  lightly  look 
over.  The  general  indignation  excited  by  this  act  caused  Mr,  Stewart 
to  publish  a  card  explanatory  of  his  part  in  the  transaction.  He  said: 
"  When  the  brig  arrived,  the  captain  informed  me  she  was  very  leaky, 
and  that  the  sooner  she  was  unloaded  the  better.  I  told  him  to  enter 
his  vessel,  but  not  the  tea,  which  I  found  on  inquiry  of  the  collector 
could  not  be  done.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  brig  leaky  and 
fifty-three  souls  on  board,  where  they  had  been  near  three  months,  I 
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thought  myself  [bound,]  both  in  humanity  and  prudence,  to  enter  the 
vessel  and  leave  the  destination  of  the  tea  to  the  committee.  The 
impropriety  of  securing  the  duty  did  not  then  occur  to  me  \  neither 
did  I  know  the  tea  would  be  suffered  to  be  lodged  as  a  security  for 
the  payment.  I  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  save  the  vessel  from  a 
seizure,  and  of  having  an  opportunity  of  releasing  the  passengers 
from  a  long  and  disagreeable  confinement."  Captain  Jackson  added 
to  this  card  an  affidavit  in  which  he  stated  that  the  tea  had  been  put 
on  board  the  brig  in  London  without  his  knowledge.  Neither  card 
nor  affidavit,  which  had  been  published  in  handbill  form  two  days 
previous  to  the  Wednesday  meeting,  calmed  the  popular  irritation. 

Where  the  committee's  action  ended  and  the  people's  began,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  no  definite  distinction  being  made  as 
to  the  respective  parts  played  by  each  in  this  curious  drama  ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  committee  privately  heard  the  letter  of  the  ]\Iessrs. 
Williams  read,  then  took  action  upon  it,  and  adjourned  to  the  public 
meeting  where  the  proceedings  following  were  enacted  before  a  large 
assembly  of  people.  The  first  was  the  reading  of  the  annexed  letter, 
signed  by  Anthony  Stewart,  Joseph  and  James  Williams,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  sentiments  were  expressed  by  these  gentlemen  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  previously  given  out.  Mr.  Stewart  and  the 
Messrs.  Williams  read  the  recantation.  It  ran:  "We,  James  Wil- 
liams, Joseph  Williams,  and  Anthony  Stewart,  do  severally  acknow- 
ledge that  we  have  committed  a  most  daring  insult  and  act  of  the 
most  pernicious  tendency  to  the  liberties  of  America;  we,  the  said 
Williams,  in  importing  the  tea,  and  said  Stewart  in  paying  the  duty 
thereon ;  and  thereby  deservedly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people 
now  convened,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  North  America,  do  ask  pardon 
for  the  same ;  and  we  solemnly  declare  for  the  future,  that  we  never 
will  infringe  any  resolution  formed  by  the  people  for  the  salvation  of 
their  rights,  nor  will  we  do  any  act  that  may  be  injurious  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  ;  and  to  show  our  desire  of  living  in  amity  with  the 
friends  to  America,  we  do  request  this  meeting,  or  as  many  as  may 
choose  to  attend,  to  be  present  at  any  place  where  the  people  shall 
appoint,  and  we  will  there  commit  to  the  flames,  or  otherwise  destroy 
as  the  people  may  choose,  the  detestable  article  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  our  misconduct."  The  Williams  smarted  under  this 
compulsory  self-condemnation,  and  in  the  issue  of  the  Maryland  Ga- 
zette, of  Annapolis,  of  the  27th  of  October,  justly  and  bitterly  com- 
plained of  this  card  as  "a  most  ungenerous  i^iece," which  "was  drawn 
up  by  ^Matthias  Hammond,  wherein,  notwithstanding  our  candid 
behaviour,  we  are  most  ci-uelly  made  liable  to  the  same  degree  of 
censure  as  Mr.  Stewart  who  paid  the  duty ;  which  piece  was  afterward 
produced,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  read  and  acknowledge  in  the 
midst  of  an  incensed  people,  wholly  unacquainted  with  our  conduct 
in  the  affair." 

The  indignation  cf  the  people  was  centred  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Stewart 
for  what  they  considered  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  act  of 
Parliament  taxing  the  tea ;  and  some  were  very  much  "  disposed  to 
present  him  with  a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers."   A  diversity  of  sentiment 
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sprung  up  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  Some  contended  that  the 
offer  to  destroy  the  tea  was  sufficient  reparation  ;  otliers  favored 
the  destruction  of  the  vessel  that  had  brought  "  the  detestable 
weed  "  to  American  shores.  A  division  took  place  on  the  question, 
"  Whether  the  vessel  should  or  should  not  be  destroyed  ?  "  It  was 
carried  in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority.  The  citizens  of  An- 
napolis generally  were  averse  to  using  violence  ;  but  the  minority, 
mainly  persons  from  a  distance,  some  of  great  influence  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  avowed  their  determination  to  collect  a 
body  of  men  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  Stewart.  At  this 
juncture,  under  the  advice  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Mr. 
Stewart  offered  "to  destroy  the  vessel  with  his  own  hands."  The 
proposal  was  gladly  accepted.  The  people  assembled  in  crowds  at 
the  water-side  to  witness  the  conflagration.  Mr.  Stewart  and  the 
Messrs.  Williams,  the  former  accompanied  by  several  gentlemen  to 
protect  him  from  personal  violence,  repaired  to  the  brig.  Her  sails 
were  set,  and,  with  her  colors  flying,  she  was  run  aground  upon  Wind- 
mill (now  Jeffrey's)  Point,  Annapolis.  Mr.  Stewart  applied  the  match 
to  the  vessel,  and  as  an  offering  and  atonement  to  the  offended  people 
and  an  open  defiance  to  the  Crown,  the  Peggy  Stewart  and  the  obnoxi- 
ous tea-chests  were  in  a  few  hours  reduced  to  ashes. 

E.  S.  Riley,  Jr. 
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WHO  had  not  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  bundle  of  these  letters  ? 
— many  of  them  written  with  pencil  on  scraps  of  creased  and 
soiled  paper,  and  sent  in  envelopes  that,  varying  from  cream-laid  to 
coarse  brown  wrapping-paper,  indicated  even  more  plainly  than  the 
ietters  themselves  the  declining  fortunes  of  our  beloved  Confederacy, 
yet  which  when  received  were  welcomed  with  more  delight  and  read 
with  greater  interest  than  any  rose-colored  sweet-scented  billet-doux 
had  ever  been,  bearing  as  they  did  tidings  of  loved  ones  far  away 
whose  pictured  hardships  haunted  the  waking  thoughts  and  nightly 
dreams  of  all  true  womanly  hearts.  To  many  of  us  these  letters  have 
become  a  tear-blotted  record  of  "  what  might  have  been  " — 

"  Ah  !  what,  I  dare  not  think. 
We  all  are  changed.     God  judges  for  us  best. 
God  help  us  do  our  duty  and  not  shrink, 
And  trust  in  Heaven  humbly  for  the  rest." 
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They  are  also  authentic  registers  of  many  events  of  the  great  struggle 
which  will  never  find  place  upon  the  historian's  page.  A  few  of  these 
I  now  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader,  just  as  they  were  written, 
some  by  women  "  unshrinking  seen  where  brave  men  die  ; "  others  by 
fingers  that  have  long  since  dropped  both  sword  and  pen  and  crum- 
bled into  dust,  yet  all  alike  breathing  the  spirit  that  through  those 
tempest-years  nerved  every  heart  and  hand  to  do  and  dare. 


Near  Groveton,  Prince  William  Co.,  ) 
July  2^h,  1861.  ] 

My  Dear  Sister: — The  fierce  tide  of  battle  has  rushed  past  us,  and 
I  will  try  to  give  you  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  many  incidents  of  the  past 
few  days.  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  the  heading  of  this 
letter,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
great  battle  of  the  21st.  My  husband  has  been  stationed  at  Manassas 
for  some  time,  and  unable  to  beai  a  longer  separation  from  him,  I 
left  Glenmary,  and  Archie  in  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  and  came 
down  to  stay  at  Murray's  uncle's  in  this  neighborhood,  so  as  to  be  near 
to  him.  I  arrived  here  the  14th,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  grand 
drama,  some  details  of  which  I  will  now  give  you  ;  they  will,  at  least, 
have  the  merit  of  being  strictly  true.  Preserve  them,  as  I  would  like 
for  my  children  in  future  days  to  see  in  their  mother's  handwriting 
her  impressions  of  the  terrible  scenes. 

For  two  days  after  my  arrival  everything  was  as  quiet  as  if  no 
armed  hosts  lay  within  a  few  miles,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  hus- 
band's dear  companionship  I  almost  forgot  the  visions  of  *'  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death  "  which  had  so  long  haunted  me.  On  the 
17th  ever)'thing  seemed  changed  as  by  the  waving  of  an  enchanter's 
wand.  The  enemy  began  to  advance,  and  quiet  gave  place  to  confu- 
sion, peace  to  bloodshed  before  them.  At  the  first  alarm,  Murray 
left  me  to  take  his  place  with  his  command,  and  much  as  my  coward 
heart  trembled,  I  bade  him  "God  speed."  At  noon.  Uncle  Wil- 
liam and  Aunt  Anne  arrived,  fleeing  before  the  Yankees,  who  had 
entered  their  farm  by  one  road  as  they  started  by  another,  leaving  all 
to  their  mercy,  save  a  few  articles  of  wearing-apparel  which  had  been 
hastily  collected.  Aunt  Thornton's  hospitable  doors  opened  wide  to 
take  in  these  trembling  refugees,  and  after  the  first  hurry  of  arrival 
was  past,  the  quiet  which  usually  reigns  over  this  "Sleepy  Hollow" 
once  more  settled  as  thoroughly  over  the  old  homestead  as  if  there 
were  no  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the  land,  for  we  all  supposed  our 
isolation  from  all  public  highways  would  effectually  screen  us  from 
harm,  even  if  we  had  not  had  faith  in  the  invincibility  of  the  army 
which  stood  between  us  and  harm. 

All  day  the  i8th  the  distant  roar  of  cannon  saluted  our  ears, 
but  so  secure  did  we  feel  that  in  the  evening  I  determined  to  ride 
over  to  Groveton  to  see  if  I  could  hear  anything  reliable  from  the 
scene  of  conflict.  My  horse  was  at  the  door,  and  I  lingering,  whip  in 
hand,  to  exchange  a  few  last  words  with  Aunt  Lizzie,  when  the  door 
was  burst  open  by  an  old  negro  woman  from  an  adjoining  plantation, 
her  dark  face  ashy  and  her  gray  hair  seeming  actually  to  stand  on 
end  from  the  excess  of  terror.     "  Oh  I  Miss  Lizabeth,"  she  exclaimed, 
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as  soon  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  my  aunt,  "run  for  your  lives  —  de  Yan- 
kees is  right  up  here  in  de  big  woods  back  of  our  place.  Mars  Jeemes 
seed  em  hisself  and  sent  me  to  tell  you  dey  was  comin."  Then  ensued 
a  scene  that  beggars  description.  Aunt  Anne  flew  into  her  room  and 
slammed  the  door,  Uncle  William  started  running  to  the  stables, 
Aunt  Lizzie  burst  into  tears,  and  the  children  screamed  in  concert. 

As  soon  as  I  could  disencumber  myself  of  my  hat  and  riding-skirt 
I  ran  out  to  find  Aunt  Lizzie,  who  had  disappeared.  When  I  reached 
the  porch,  alarmed  as  I  was  I  could  not  help  laughing  as  I  recognised 
her  tall  form  almost  flying  over  the  high  weeds  in  an  adjacent  field  to 
secrete  a  tin  box  containing  her  valuable  papers  in  a  stone  pile.  She 
had  scarcely  reached  the  house  after  placing  them  in  this  receptacle 
when  she  concluded  they  would  not  be  safe  there,  and  flew  back  after 
them  ;  while  Aunt  Anne  was  in  her  room  trying  with  trembling 
hands  to  force  some  gold  pieces  into  a  belt  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, while  she  uttered  half-inarticulate  prayers  for  protection.  Hav- 
ing nothing  of  any  value  to  conceal,  I  applied  myself  to  questioning 
old  "  Aunt  Courtenay,"  and  from  her  answers  soon  suspected  that 
the  troops  seen  were  Confederate  reinforcements  marching  down 
from  Leesburg,  and  in  this  opinion  I  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  seen  them  pass,  and  brought  Aunt  Lizzie  a  message  from 
her  son  who  belongs  to  the  8th  Virginia. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  dawned  splendidly,  with  no  premonition 
either  in  earth  or  air  of  the  fearful  scenes  it  was  to  witness  ere  its 
close.  The  sky  wore  the  cloudless  blue  of  midsummer,  not  a  breath 
of  wind  moved  the  tree-tops,  and  all  nature  seemed  reposing  after  the 
tremendous  excitements  of  the  past  few  days ;  but  not  long  did  this 
repose  continue.  The  cannonading  which  had  been  heard  all  the 
morning,  about  nine  o'clock  became  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  win- 
dows. Unable  to  stay  in  the  house,  where  we  could  see  nothing. 
Aunt  L.  ordered  the  carriage,  and  we  all  went  out  on  a  high  hill  now 
known  as  the  "  Douglas  Heights,"  from  the  summit  of  which  we  could 
see  distinctly  to  Centreville.  Before  us,  in  a  semicircle  commencing 
at  the  Stone  Bridge  on  our  left,  and  extending  to  Blackburn's  ford  on 
our  extreme  right,  lay  the  dark  belt  of  woods  through  which  Bull  Run 
winds  its  tortuous  course.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  of  eight 
miles  heavy  discharges  of  cannon  and  rising  smoke  marked  the 
position  of  batteries  at  the  fords  which  we  have  so  often  crossed  in 
company,  and  shut  in  by  these  encircling  woods  was  the  battle-ground 
almost  at  our  feet,  and.  every  foot  of  which  is  so  familiar  to  both  of  us. 
When  we  reached  the  hill,  quite  a  crowd  of  neighbors  had  already 
collected,  watching  anxiously  the  movements  of  a  flanking  party  of 
the  Yankees,  who  had  succeeded  in  crossing  at  Sudley  unobserved  by 
the  forces  at  the  Stone  Bridge,  who,  engaged  with  the  foe  in  their  front, 
were  unmindful  of  the  danger  threatening  their  rear,  but  which  was 
plainly  visible  to  us  in  our  elevated  position,  though  we  were  power- 
less to  warn  our  troops.  A  few  minutes  of  torturing  suspense  followed  ; 
then  the  glitter  of  bayonets  filing  along  the  fences  told  us  our  troops 
were  getting  into  position  to  face  this  new  danger.  Several  regi- 
merrts  (I  have  since  learned  they  were  the  8th  Georgia,  4th  Alabama 
and  6th  South  Carolina)  were  pushed  forward  and  stationed  in  a  pine 
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thicket  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  and  a  short  distance  below 
Pittsylvania,  which,  you  will  recollect,  is  the  name  of  the  old  Carter 
mansion.  The  mighty  array  of  the  Yankees,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
infantry,  continued  to  emerge  from  the  woods  in  countless  numbers, 
till  they  almost  surrounded  this  little  band.  Then  came  the  fierce 
onset ;  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  crack  of  musketry,  the  bursting  and 
whistling  of  shells  filled  the  air  with  confusion  and  made  up  a  scene 
of  horror  impossible  to  describe.  Shot  and  shell  did  their  rapid  and 
fearful  work  on  that  devoted  band,  which  seemed  indeed  but  a 
handful  in  comparison  with  the  myriads  of  blue-coats  that  continued 
to  pour  from  the  woods.  Pushed  back  at  length  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  overpowering  numbers,  they  slowly  retired,  disputing  each  foot  of 
the  ground  and  ever  presenting  an  undaunted  front  to  the  foe.  Over 
the  broad  flat  that  surrounds  the  Stone  House,  across  the  turnpike 
below  Young's  branch,  up  that  long  hill  to  the  plateau  on  which  stand 
old  Mrs.  Henry's  and  Jim  Robinson's  houses,  fought  that  gallant 
band,  doing  fearful  execution  among  the  masses  of  the  enemy,  and 
closing  up  their  shattered  ranks  with  the  coolness  of  veterans  rather 
than  raw  recruits  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 

Even  the  most  ignorant  among  us  knew  that  so  far  the  battle  was 
going  against  us,  and  words  are  powerless  to  describe  our  feelings 
—  too  far  off  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
friends,  yet  near  enough  to  see  the  rapidly-thinning  ranks  of  our  de- 
fenders, and  to  know  that  our  enemies  were  triumphant.  Yet  the 
axiom  that  shallow  feelings  make  more  noise  than  deep  emotions  was 
exemplified  there  ;  few  signs  of  excitement  came  from  the  group,  com- 
posed entirely  of  gray-haired  men,  women  and  children,  each  of  whom 
had  some  dear  one  exposed  to  those  murderous  volleys.  The  men 
discussed  the  probability  of  Beauregard's  being  able  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  forces  against  him,  the  women  exchanged  remarks  in 
awe-struck  whispers,  while  the  children  —  happy  innocents — frolicked 
upon  the  green  grass.  I  was  perhaps  naturally  the  most  timid  of  the 
group  ;  yet  I  stood  for  hours  upon  the  elevated  seat  of  a  wagon,  over- 
looking this  strife  of  man's  unholy  passions,  hearing  every  discharge 
of  cannon,  feeling  every  volley  of  musketry,  seeing  in  each  wounded 
man  Murray's  features  distorted  in  the  agonies  of  death,  yet  not  only 
outwardly  calm,  but  conscious,  in  the  same  subtle  way  in  which  in 
moments  of  great  emergencies  we  hear  trivial  noises,  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  me  —  the  brilliant  light  of  the  sun,  the  fleeting  clouds, 
the  hum  of  the  bees  rifling  the  wild  flowers,  the  laughter  of  the  chil- 
dren—  and  the  only  tears  I  shed  during  the  dreary  hours  were  drawn 
forth  by  an  incident  in  our  midst.  Near  me,  on  a  noble  horse  that 
bore  the  marks  of  long  and  hasty  travel,  sat  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years 

old,  the  son  of  Colonel  B s,  who  had  come  from  his  home  near 

Aldie  that  morning.  His  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  distant 
scene,  and  his  handsome  features  were  convulsed  with  pain  as  he 
exclaimed  aloud  :  "  My  father  is  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ;  I  must  go 
to  him  ! "  More  than  one  detaining  hand  was  laid  upon  his  bridle, 
and  several  old  men,  gathering  around  him,  represented  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  finding  his  father  in  such  a  scene.  Perhaps  the  folly  of 
the  attempt  forced  itself  upon  his  own  mind,  for,  throwing  himself 
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from  his  saddle,  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  neck  of  his  horse  and 
burst  into  tears,  while  the  faithful  animal  uttered  a  low  neigh  and 
rubbed  his  head  against  his  little  master  as  if  in  sympathy  with  his 
grief.  It  was  a  touching  scene,  and  I  felt  the  tears  dimming  my  eyes 
as  I  strove  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort  to  the  boy.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  tall  powerful  man,  with  his  long  snow-white  hair  falling  over 
the  collar  of  his  dark  blue  military  coat,  dashed  upon  the  scene,  and 
reining  up  his  splendid  gray  horse  near  the  group,  eagerly  inquired 
if  there  was  any  one  present  that  could  point  out  the  situation  of  the 
contending  forces  so  accurately  as  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  Con- 
federate army  without  delay.  Several  volunteered  to  do  this,  and 
after  listening  to  their  directions,  and  asking  a  few  questions  in  the 
tone  of  one  born  to  command,  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  gal- 
loped away,  leaving  a  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators  whether 
they  had  not  been  giving  information  to  an  enemy,  so  suspicious  had 
men  become  of  each  other. 

Meanwhile  the  glitter  of  bayonets  through  the  woods  and  along  the 
fences  in  front  told  that  the  Confederate  generals  were  redisposing 
their  forces  to  meet  the  pressure  of  existing  circumstances,  and  succor 
the  brave  band  who  had  so  long  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Back 
of  the  Henry  house  they  were  reinforced  and  once  more  advanced  on 
the  foe.  Again  and  yet  again  the  plateau  on  which  the  house  stands 
was  taken  and  retaken,  as  each  party  momentarily  gained  the  advan- 
tage. The  sultry  July  sun  had  passed  its  zenith  and  still  the  unequal 
strife  continued.  At  length  our  cause  seemed  lost,  our  brave  defenders 
overpowered  ;  their  shots  grew  weaker  and  further  off,  and  we  could 
hear  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  Yankees  as  they  pushed  rapidly  on. 
Suddenly  the  glitter  of  bayonets  was  seen  emerging  from  the  woods 
on  our  extreme  right,  in  the  direction  of  Manassas.  A  thrilling  whis- 
per ran  through  the  group  around  me  :  "The  Yankees  have  taken  the 
railroad  and  are  advancing  on  us  from  Gainesville."  Oh !  the  sickening 
suspense  of  that  moment.  Another,  and  a  shout  arose.  "There  are 
the  Stars  and  Bars  ;  they  are  reinforcements."  It  was  true.  General 
Kirby  Smith  had  stopped  the  cars  and  marched  his  troops  directly 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  opportune  arrival  turned  the  tide  of 
affairs.  One  more  fierce  onset,  and  the  enemy  break  and  scatter  in 
all  directions.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.  Cavalry  and 
artillery  rode  down  the  infantry,  who,  throwing  off  guns,  knapsacks, 
hats  and  coats,  join  in  the  race.  At  the  entrance  of  the  woods  from 
which  they  had  emerged  in  the  morning,  their  officers  succeeded  in 
rallying  a  crowd  of  the  frightened  fugitives  and  getting  them  into 
line.  Perceiving  this,  a  piece  of  artillery  unlimbered  on  a  neighboring 
hill  and  fired  three  shots  at  them,  each  of  which  tore  its  way  through 
their  ranks.  They  stood  their  ground  till  the  third  shot  reached 
them,  then  broke  and  never  paused  till  they  had  left  the  battle-ground 
far  behind  them,  while  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  all  on  white  horses,  that 

had  been  held  in  reserve  all  day  in  Mrs.  D 's  field,  was  the  first 

to  get  out  of  sight.  Thus  after  twelve  hours  of  tremendous  fighting 
against  almost  overpowering  odds  the  victory  was  ours,  thanks  to  the 
Great  Being  who  giveth  all  victory.  The  sun  sank;  darkness  came 
down  with  its  dew  and  gentle  presence  alike  upon  our  homes  and  the 
bloody  battle-plain,  where  — 
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"  Thousands  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overpowered, 
The  weary  to  sleep  and  the  wounded  to  die." 

Little  sleep  visited  our  pillows  that  night ;  morning  brought  pouring 
rain,  yet  in  spite  of  it  Aunt  Lizzie  and  I  started  for  the  battlefield, 
but  were  stopped  at  Groveton  by  the  storm  and  the  advice  of  friends, 
who  said  there  were  many  scenes  there  too  revolting  for  a  lady's  eye. 
Surely,  though,  the  place  of  every  true  woman  is  where  she  can  best 
relieve  suffering  ;  though  I  must  admit  the  receipt  of  a  note  from  Mur- 
ray announcing  that  all  our  immediate  friends  were  unhurt,  dampened 
my  ardor  for  hospital  duties.  Yet  such  a  feeling  is  wrong,  for  every 
soldier  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Southern  heart. 

Tuesday  we  all  went  to  the  battlefield  to  attend  a  burial.  Oh  !  the 
horrors — the  horrors  that  met  us  on  every  side.  Although  it  was  the 
third  day  after  the  battle,  dead  men  lay  on  every  part  of  the  field, 
their  sightless  eyes  glaring  up  at  the  sky,  and  corruption  making  fear- 
ful strides  under  the  influence  of  the  brilliant  July  sun.  Our  soldiers 
had  all  been  removed,  and  they  were  burying  the  others  as  fast  as 
possible,  but  it  will  still  be  the  work  of  several  days. 

The  papers  will  have  told  you  before  this  reaches  you  that  old 
Mrs.  Henry  was  killed  during  the  battle.  It  was  her  funeral  we  went 
to  attend.  She  was  buried  by  the  soldiers.  How  wonderful  are  the 
dealings  of  God  with  the  creatures  He  has  made.  The  old  lady  was 
eighty-five,  had  been  spared  to  pass  more  than  the  allotted  threescore 
years  and  ten  in  peace  and  quiet,  to  at  length  suffer  a  violent  death  on 
the  battlefield.  When  the  firing  first  began  around  their  house,  her 
son,  an  old  man  himself,  carried  his  mother  to  a  gully  near,  but  the 
balls  fell  so  thickly  there  that  he  carried  her  back  to  the  bed  to  which 
she  had  been  confined  for  many  years.  I  have  already  said  the  house 
was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  as  each  party  gained  the  advan- 
tage. Seventeen  cannon-balls  passed  through  the  roof,  and  the  build- 
ing was  riddled  with  shot,  every  window  being  shattered  to  atoms. 
During  the  conflict  Mrs.  Henry  was  killed,  receiving  three  wounds  in 
the  neck,  arms,  and  ankle.  Miss  Ellen  remained  with  her  mother,  and 
her  escape  was  almost  a  miracle  — a  huge  Yankee  being  killed  a  few 
feet  from  the  spot  where  she  was  crouching.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
felt  more  deeply  than  when  I  stood  among  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  her 
home  and  saw  the  poor  mangled  body  of  the  old  lady  placed  in  the 
coffin  and  borne  to  her  last  resting-place  by  stranger  hands.  Her 
requiem  was  the  cannon's  roar ;  God  grant  that  a  holier,  sweeter 
strain  welcomed  the  aged  pilgrim  to  a  brighter  shore.  Truly,  the  mys- 
tery of  life  and  death  was  curiously  intermingled  on  that  day  ;  for  at 
her  home,  which  you  know  is  scarcely  a  mile  away  and  on  another 

part  of  the  battle-ground,  Mrs.  W gave  birth  in  the  thickest  of 

the  fight  to  a  little  girl,  who  has  been  named  Victory. 

Around  the  Henry  garden,  where  a  fence  had  stood  on  Sunday 
morning,  was  a  hedge  of  althea,  the  only  things  that  had  escaped 
destruction.  They  were  loaded  with  crimson  and  white  blossoms, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  strangely  they  looked  in  their  purity 
and  beauty  amidst  that  scene  of  desolation  and  death.  I  stopped  to 
gather  a  few  of  these  "roses  of  Sharon"  to  place  on  the  coffin,  and  as 
I  did  so  dropped  my  riding-whip  ;  stooping  to  regain  it,  I  found  it 
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had  fallen  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Some  poor  soldier  had  lost  his  life 
there,  for  in  it  was  a  Confederate  cap,  and  near  by  a  grave.  I  turned 
hastily  away,  my  heart  swelling  and  eyes  misty  with  tears  that  were 
not  all  for  the  one  who  had  thus  laid  down  his  life  away  from  home 
and  friends,  but  a  dim  premonition  of  a  similar  sorrow  to  myself — a 
shadow  which  did  not  leave  me  till  Murray  came  that  evening  and 
gently  chided  me  for  my  sadness  and  forebodings.  Pray  for  me,  dear 
sister,  that  I  may  be  truly  thankful  that  he  is  spared  to  me  while  so 
many  have  been  bereft  of  their  dear  ones,  for  the  loss  of  life  has  been 
fearful  on  both  sides. 

We  returned  by  the  way  of  Sudley  church,  the  route  by  which  the 
army  fled.  Aunt  Lizzie  and  Aunt  Anne  walked  most  of  the  way,  and 
collected  numberless  trophies  ;  Uncle  William  and  I  preferred  viewing 
the  scene  from  our  saddles,  for  the  stench  from  the  dead  bodies  that 
filled  every  fence-corner  was  almost  insupportable.  They  found  a 
very  large  number  of  Yankee  letters,  among  which  there  was  but 
one  properly  written  and  punctuated.  The  spelling  in  the  rest  was 
dreadful,  and  the  sentiments  so  low  and  grovelling  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  they  were  written  by  civilised  people  ;  and  still  they  pretend 
to  ridicule  the  illiterate  condition  of  the  Southern  people.  The  letter 
referred  to  as  an  exception  was  in  a  beautiful  feminine  hand  and 
addressed  to  some  person  whom  she  styled  "dear  George."  Its 
contents  were  so  sweet,  delicate  and  womanly  that,  though  an  enemy, 
I  hope  her  lover  was  spared  to  return  to  her. 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  home  and  the  excitement  had  worn  off 
that  I  began  to  feel  the  eft'ects  of  what  I  had  passed  through  in  the 
past  few  days.  Then  I  saw  the  distorted  forms,  the  fixed  glaring 
eyes,  the  black  swollen  features  so  distinctly,  and  felt  the  dreadful 
effluvia  which  still  seemed  to  linger  on  nostril,  palate  and  throat,  that 
I  was  seized  with  a  most  violent  nervous  chill  which  no  power  of  will 
could  subdue,  and  which  did  not  leave  me  for  an  hour,  and  so  alarmed 
Murray  that  he  forbade  the  sight  of  any  more  horrors  ;  and  lest  the 
mere  repetition  of  them  may  affect  you  similarly,  I  will  bring  this  long 
letter  to  a  close.  Murray  had  seen  Wilmer  ;  he  was  unhurt  and  sent 
much  love  to  you,  to  which  please  add  a  large  share  from 

Your  loving  sister, 

Florence. 
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MR.  RICHARD  PROCTOR'S  New  York  hearers  thanked  him, 
with  deUghtful  ambiguit}^,  for  "having  made  plain  things  difn- 
cult."  The  inverted  compliment  which  they  did  7iot  intend  to  pay  the 
distinguished  lecturer,  would  very  aptly  express  the  opinion  of  many 
with  regard  to  the  mathematicians.  The  latter  display  an  astonishing 
facility  in  making  obscure  and  difficult  what  before  was,  to  common 
minds,  clear  and  easy.  The  geometer's  searching  analysis  discovers 
a  world  in  an  atom,  and  nothing  but  atoms  in  a  world.  The  great 
Euler  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  motion  of  a  top ;  it  bristles  with 
formidable  integrals.  The  essay  de  motti  turbmis  is  no  light  summer- 
reading,  even  for  the  expert  algebraist.  Plateau  has  given  us  page 
after  page  of  wonderfully  sharp  and  discriminating  discussion  of  the 
soap-bubble — pages  full  of  mathematics,  though  they  rarely  contain  a 
mathematical  symbol.  It  is  not  only  in  the  application  of  the  science, 
however,  that  great  cry  is  made  over  little  wool.  The  very  elements 
of  the  subject  are  largely  occupied  with  the  ratios  and  sums  of  insig- 
nificant quantities.  "  Much  ado  about  nothing  "  would  be  a  good 
motto  for  a  treatise  on  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  The  mathematician's 
children  might  change  their  Sunday-school  hymn  and  sing — 

Papa's  differentials, 
Little  though  they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 
Of  infinity. 

A  scientist  once  upbraided  a  geometer  for  spending  so  much  time 
upon  his  zeroes.  "Ah,"  was  the  witty  retort,  "that's  just  the  differ- 
ence between  us :  we  make  something  of  nothing,  while  you  make 
nothing  of  something."  The  reply  was  none  the  less  apt  because  the 
assailant  was  a  disciple  of  Boscovich.  This  ability  of  the  mathema- 
tician to  make  much  of  little,  has  just  been  exemplified  in  an  elaborate 
paper  by  Mr.  Resal,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
upon  the  undulatory  movement  produced  in  a  train  of  cars  by  an  im- 
pulse. An  abstract  of  the  essay  contains  four  pages  of  algebraic  sym- 
bols. Most  of  us,  when  riding  on  a  railway,  have  been  content  to 
take  our  jolts,  without  narrowly  inquiring  what  became  of  them  after 
they  passed  us.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  us,  the  next  time  we 
ride  upon  a  Virginian  railroad,  to  know,  upon  the  assurance  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  mathematician  as  Mr.  Resal,  that  our  jolts  will  be  likely 
to  reach  our  neighbors  in  the  next  car  in  a  time  expressed  by  the 
equation  /  =  arc  co?.  ^^^  where  a  =  the  natural  distance  apart  of 
the  centres  of  our  cars. 

Military  engineers  have  made  many  efforts  to  discover  precisely 
what  happens  to  a  ball  between  the  instant  v.hen  the  piece  is  fired  and 
that  at  which  the  ball  quits  the  muzzle.     They  have  sought  to  de- 
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termine  the  variations  of  pressure  and  velocity  in  the  progress  of  the 
projectile  from  the  Ijreech  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  Various  devices, 
such  as  gauges,  electro-magnetic  attachments,  &c.,  at  various  points  in 
the  length  of  the  piece,  have  been  suggested  and  some  of  them  em- 
ployed. Gen.  Morin  has  recently  made  a  noticeable  report  upon  this 
subject,  called  by  French  physicists  "interior  balistics."  Instead  of 
attempting  to  explore  the  phenomena  occurring  at  successive  points 
in  the  bore  of  a  long  gun,  while  the  ball  is  passing  through  it,  the  experi- 
ments were  made  with  ten  different  pieces,  of  lengths  varying  from 
2.68  inches  to  42.63  inches,  and  of  calibres  bearing  always  the  same 
ratio  to  the  lengths,  charged  in  every  case  with  the  same  weight  of 
powder  or  gun-cotton.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  eminent  savant 
that  the  pressure  and  velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  a  piece,  say  ten  inches 
long,  are  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  the  same  charge  in  a 
longer  piece  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  its  bore. 
The  velocity  of  a  projectile  just  as  it  quits  the  gun  is  comparatively 
easy  to  find.  It  is  obvious  then  that  the  assumption  made  by  Gen. 
Morin  leads,  if  it  be  legitimate,  to  a  most  important  simplification  of  a 
very  difficult  question.  The  constant  charges  used  were  123  j%\  grains 
of  gunpowder  or  44x-oV  grains  of  gun-cotton,  these  proportions  being 
found  to  give  the  same  effect.  The  total  velocity  communicated  was 
determined  by  experiment,  and  the  resulting  living  force  and  mean 
pressure  were  calculated.  These  results  were  then  laid  down,  accord- 
ing to  "  the  graphical  method,"  by  assuming  distances  from  a  fixed 
point  on  a  horizontal  line  to  represent  the  lengths  of  the  guns,  erecting 
perpendiculars  at  the  extremities  of  these  distances  proportional  to 
the  corresponding  living  forces  (or  pressures,  as  the  case  might  be), 
and  finally  drawing,  by  the  aid  of  flexible  rulers,  a  continuous  curve 
through  the  points  thus  determined.  The  two  cur\'es  of  vis  viva  and 
of  pressure  which  are  thus  formed,  one  set  for  gunpowder  and  the 
other  set  for  gun-cotton,  are  surprisingly  instructive  when  compared. 
The  astonishing  suddenness  with  which  the  gas  from  exploded  gun- 
cotton  acquires  its  maximum  tension  and  the  greatness  of  this  tension 
(more  than  double  that  produced  by  gunpowder),  as  contrasted  with 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  tension  declines,  becoming  even  less  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure  before  the  ball  quits  a  long  gun,  are 
graphically  depicted.  The  gas  from  gunpowder  reaches  its  greatest 
pressure  with  equal  quickness,  but  does  not  fall  off  so  rapidly,  pre- 
serving some  force  even  beyond  the  muzzle.  We  should  infer  that 
gun-cotton  is  the  best  explosive  for  short  pieces  and  gunpowder  for 
long  ones.  Gen.  Morin  finds  that,  with  the  charges  before  cited,  the 
time  elapsed  between  the  ball's  starting,  and  quitting  a  smooth-bore 
piece,  was  for  gunpowder  -jj-g-^th  of  a  second,  and  for  gun-cotton  -^-yuth 
of  a  second.  From  the  eminence  of  the  writer  and  the  practical  im- 
portance of  his  comments,  this  paper  will  attract  very  general  attention 
from  military  men. 

The  flight  of  birds  has  been  for  ages  an  interesting  and  difficult 

problem  for  the  philosopher.     Quite  recently  a  general  interest  in  the 

subject  has  been  created  by  the  extended  remarks,  partly  original  and 

valuable  and  partly  original  and  fanciful,  made  upon  it  by  the  Duke  of 
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Argyll  in  "  The  Reign  of  Law."  The  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
investigation  of  an  experimental  kind  which  has  ever  been  instituted 
in  regard  to  this  perplexing  puzzle,  is  doubtless  that  which  was  begun 
several  years  ago  by  Professor  Marey  of  the  College  of  France,  and 
is  yet  in  progress.  His  results,  so  far  as  they  have  been  completed, 
are  contained  in  his  recent  work  entitled  "  Animal  Mechanics," — 
a  work,  we  are  assured  by  competent  authority  (for  we  have  not  seen 
it),  abounding  in  novel  views,  and  in  facts  which  always  emerge  from 
refined  and  well-discussed  observations.  The  same  authority  (MM. 
Bertrand,  Resal  and  Tresca)  declare  that  Prof.  Marey  has  "created" 
a  new  science  by  the  precision  of  his  methods  of  observation.  He 
employs  two  kinds  of  apparatus — one,  to  produce  artificially  the 
motions  he  wishes  to  study;  the  other,  to  record  them.  His  regis- 
tering apparatus  is  usually  a  cylinder  turned  by  clockwork,  and  having 
wrapped  around  it  a  sheet  of  paper  blackened  with  smoke.  Upon 
this  presses  a  style,  properly  connected  with  the  organ,  natural  or 
artificial,  whose  motion  he  desires  to  examine.  The  connection  is 
usually  made  by  a  column  of  air,  terminated  by  a  tense  membrane, 
and  controlled  in  its  density  by  a  suitable  air-pump.  As  the  black- 
ened paper  moves  under  the  vibrating  style,  which  responds  sympa- 
thetically to  all  the  delicate  variations  of  the  motion  of  the  wing,  a 
sinuous  curve  is  traced  on  the  former  and  registers  the  entire  history 
of  the  movement.  Parallel  to  this  curve  and  close  to  it  is  another 
undulation  formed  by  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  carrying  on  one  of  its 
prongs  a  style  which  also  presses  on  the  cylinder.  The  equal-timed 
flexures  of  this  undulation  serve  by  comparisons  to  determine  the  dur- 
ation of  any  portion  of  the  curve  of  flight.  Some  of  M.  Marey's  results 
with  respect  to  the  flight  of  insects  were  made  accessible,  we  believe, 
to  the  public  at  large  by  the  generous  thoughtfulness  of  Prof.  Henry, 
who  had  them  translated  for  one  of  his  recent  Smithsonian  reports. 
It  was  only  one  of  the  many  similar  benefits  for  which  American 
teachers  have  to  thank  the  honored  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  As  regards  the  flight  of  birds,  M.  Marey  finds  that  the 
fulcrum  virtually  furnished  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  down- 
ward stroke  of  the  wing  (triangular  in  shape  and  attached  by  one  of 
its  sides  to  the  body)  is  distant  from  the  body  no  less  than  three-fifths 
of  the  length  of  the  wing.  Plis  most  striking  result,  however,  is  that 
his  artificial  bird  required  much  more  rapid  wing-strokes  to  sustain 
it  than  did  the  natural  bird.  The  latter  was  flying  through  the  air, 
while  the  former  was  merely  hovering.  M.  Marey  at  once  attributed 
the  increase  of  resistance  to  the  wing-stroke  when  the  bird  is  pro- 
gressing, to  the  fact  that  the  wing  is  always  operating  in  this  case 
upon  air  relatively  quiet ;  while  when  the  bird  is  not  advancing,  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke  takes  place  upon  air  already  moving  down- 
ward by  the  effect  of  the  former  part,  and  so  offering  less  resistance 
to  it.  In  this  ingenious  explanation  the  accomplished  professor  grace- 
fully admits  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  his  countrymen  MM. 
Planavergne.  His  conclusive  experiments  in  confirmation  of  it  are  how- 
ever all  his  own.  Fitting  his  artificial  bird  to  the  end  of  a  horizontal 
bar  capable  of  rotating  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  so  applying  to  the 
wings  his  moving  force  as  t-o  be  sure  of  always  transmitting  to  them 
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the  same  amount  of  working  energy  in  each  revolution  of  the  arm,  hrs 
recording  apparatus  showed  a  less  and  less  displacement  of  the  wing 
as  the  velocity  of  the  circular  flight  through  the  air  was  increased. 
Not  content  with  this  form  of  experiment,  he  placed  his  artificial  bird 
upon  an  inclined  plane  formed  of  a  tense  iron  wire,  and  caused  it  to 
descend  while  flapping  its  wings.  The  result  tallied  precisely  with  that 
of  the  other  experiment,  while  the  path  was  now  straight  instead  of 
being  circular.  He  found  that  in  repose  the  down-stroke  of  the  wing 
of  his  artificial  bird  was  made  in  two-tenths  of  a  second,  but  required 
not  less  than  seven-tenths  of  a  second  when  the  bird  was  "  animated  " 
with  a  velocity  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet  per  second.  Every  one 
has  observed  how  the  extent  of  motion  of  a  bird's  wing  is  much  greater 
when  it  firr.t  rises  from  the  ground  than  when  it  has  acquired  its  nor- 
mal speed. 

F.  H.  S. 


REVIEWS 


Personal  Recollections  of  Mary  Somerville.     By  her  Daughter,  Martha 
Somerville.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

^T~^HE  life  of  a  woman  entirely  devoted  to  her  family  duties 
X  and  to  scientific  pursuits,  affords  little  scope  for  a  bio- 
graphy," are  the  first  words  of  this  work  ;  and  yet  the  compiler  has 
found  material  enough,  from  Mrs.  Somerville's  notes  of  her  life  and 
from  her  correspondence,  to  make  this  sketch  of  the  chief  incidents 
of  a  long  life  a  book  of  great  interest. 

Mrs.  Mary  Somerville  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  William 
Fairfax,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  battle  with  the  Dutch 
off  Camperdown  in  1797.  She  was  born  in  1780,  and  spent  her  early 
life  in  a  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Burntisland,  a  small  seaport  town 
opposite  to  Edinburgh.  Of  the  customs  of  the  primitive  people  who 
inhabited  this  spot  at  that  time  many  curious  particulars  are  given, 
reminding  one  of  Scott's  Antiquary,  the  scenes  of  which,  by  the  way, 
belong  to  this  very  time  and  almost  this  very  place.  Here  her  father, 
when  off  duty,  raised  flowers,  and  the  little  Mary  was  taught  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  help  her  mother  in  the  housekeeping,  always  keeping 
her  eyes  open  and  learning  the  ways  of  plants  and  birds  and  everything 
about  her. 

At  ten  years  old  she  was  sent  "to  Miss  Primrose's  boarding-school," 
where  "  on  my  arrival  I  was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel  busk  in 
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front,  while  above  my  frock  bands  drew  my  shoulders  back  until  the 
shoulder-blades  met.  Then  a  steel  rod,  with  a  semicircle  which  went 
under  the  chin,  was  clasped  to  the  steel  busk  in  my  stays."  In  this 
position  she  had  to  learn  by  heart  a  page  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
Such  was  the  mode  in  which  our  great-grandmothers  were  educated, 
not  in  Scotland  alone. 

After  leaving  Miss  Primrose's,  she  had  various  teachers,  and  taught 
herself  Latin.  But  it  was,  oddly  enough,  in  a  fashion-book  that  she 
first  saw  what  led  her  to  the  great  study  of  her  life  —  a  problem  in 
algebra.  Intensely  curious  to  know  what  the  cabalistical  x'^  andys 
meant,  she  was  baffled  for  some  time,  until  she  confided  her  distress 
to  her  brother's  tutor,  who  brought  her  Euclid  and  Bonnycastle. 
Algebra  now  became  her  favorite  study,  though  she  learned  painting 
and  music,  and  read  for  her  amusement  ghostly  romances  with  such 
effect  that,  as  she  candidly  admits,  she  could  never  afterwards  bear  to 
sleep  in  the  dark. 

So  with  visits  to  Edinburgh  and  Jedburgh,  her  life  rah  on  until  she 
was  twenty-three,  when  she  married  her  cousin,  Samuel  Greig,  and 
went  to  live  in  London.  The  marriage  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
happy  one.  "  I  was  alone  the  whole  of  the  day,  so  I  continued  my 
mathematical  and  other  pursuits,  but  under  great  disadvantages  ;  for 
although  my  husband  did  not  prevent  me  from  studying,  I  met  with 
no  sympathy  whatever  from  him,  as  he  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
capacity  of  my  sex,  and  had  neither  knowledge  of  nor  interest  in 
science  of  any  kind."  No  incidents  of  her  life  at  this  time  are  given, 
the  biographer  passing  it  all  over  with  the  brief  statement  that  "  after 
three  years  of  married  life,  my  mother  returned  to  her  father's  house 
a  widow,  with  two  little  boys."  But  being  now  entirely  her  own 
mistress,  she  plunged  energetically  into  mathematics,  and  laid  out  for 
herself  a  course  of  study  including  the  very  highest  branches  of  the 
science. 

In  1812  she  married  her  cousin  William  Somerville,  a  physician  of 
considerable  attainments  and  literary  tastes,  but  of  no  literary  ambition, 
who  was  perfectly  content  to  hunt  out  authorities  for  his  wife,  copy  her 
MS.  fairly,  and  merge  his  personality  in  hers  on  all  occasions,  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  remarks,  with  a  sort  of  naive  astonishment  (on  the 
occasion  of  her  receiving  the  honorary  membership  of  some  learned 
bodies  some  years  later) — "  The  warmth  with  which  Somerville  entered 
into  my  success  deeply  affected  me  ;  for  not  one  in  ten  thousand  " 
[does  she  mean  not  one  husband  in  ten  thousand?]  "would  have  re- 
joiced as  he  did  ;  but  he  was  of  a  generous  nature,  far  above  jealousy, 
and  he  continued  through  life  to  take  the  kindest  interest  in  all  I 
did."  Perhaps  the  clearest  light  is  thrown  upon  this  truly  well-sorted 
and  happy  marriage  by  the  fact  that  to  Mrs.  Somerville  her  consort 
is  always  "  Somerville,"  never  "  my  husband,"  until  after  his  death. 

We  pass  over  the  accounts  of  her  journeys  on  the  Continent,  where 
she  came  into  communication  with  nearly  all  the  scientific  celebrities 
of  the  time,  and  with  many  persons  of  mark  in  the  political  and  literary 
world,  of  whom  she  has  some  good  anecdotes  to  relate.  In  1827  Lord 
Brougham,  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, solicited  Mrs.  Somerville  to  prepare  a  popular  exposition  cf  the 
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Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  and  one  of  Newton's  Principia.  After 
much  hesitation,  she  finally  consented,  and  thus  the  whole  course  of 
her  future  life  was  changed.  Mathematical  studies  now  became  the 
absorbing  business  of  her  life  ;  and  though  she  could  not  entirely 
seclude  herself  from  society,  she  possessed  or  acquired  two  faculties 
which  stood  her  in  good  stead  :  the  power  of  leaving  for  a  while  any 
study,  however  abstruse,  and  taking  up  again  the  chain  of  thought 
where  it  had  been  broken ;  and  the  power  of  abstraction  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  her.  Her 
daughter  relates  a  striking  instance  of  this  which  occurred  in  Rome, 
where  a  large  party  were  assembled  to  listen  to  a  celebrated  impro- 
visatrice. 

My  mother  was  placed  in  the  front  row,  close  to  the  poetess,  who,  for  several 
stanzas,  adhered  strictly  to  the  subject  which  had  been  given  her.  .  .  .  All  at  once, 
as  if  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  the  lady  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  my  mother,  and 
with  true  Italian  vehemence,  and  in  the  full  musical  accents  of  Rome,  poured  forth 
stanza  after  stanza  of  the  most  eloquent  panegyric  upon  her  talents  and  virtues, 
extolling  them  and  her  to  the  skies.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene,  which 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  my  mother  remained  calm  and  unmoved,  never  changing 
countenance,  which  surprised  not  only  the  persons  present,  but  ourselves,  as  we 
well  knew  how  much  she  disliked  any  display,  or  being  brought  forward  in  public. 
The  truth  was,  that  after  listening  for  a  while  to  the  improvising,  a  thought  struck 
her  connected  with  some  subject  she  was  engaged  in  writing  upon  at  the  time,  and 
so  entirely  absorbed  her  that  she  heard  not  a  word  of  all  that  had  been  declaimed  in 
her  praise,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  confused  when  she  was  complimented 
on  it. 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  appeared  in  1830,  and  met  with  the 
highest  favor.  Sir  John  Herschell  praised  it  warmly,  as  did  other 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  and  Dr.  Whewell  wrote  her  a 
sonnet  about  it.  She  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  of  other  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  and  the  Academic  des  Sciences  directed  Biot  to  draw  up 
a  report  on  the  work.  Her  bust,  by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Society,  a  ship  was  named  the  Mary  Somerville,  a  pension 
of  ;^2oo  was  granted  her  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  recommendation,  and 
in  short  the  woman  who  understood  the  Mecanique  Celeste  was  the 
heroine  of  the  day. 

Literary  work  had  now  become  a  necessity  to  her,  and  she  began  her 
Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  during  the  progress  of  which  she 
spent  some  time  in  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  most  distinguished  society, 
scientific  and  other,  among  whom  Lafayette  receives  especial  mention. 
We  have  also  notices  of  the  notabilities  of  English  society,  whom  she 
met  after  her  return.  She  was  planning  a  work  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, when  Dr.  Somerville's  health  compelled  the  family  to  pass  a 
winter  in  Rome,  after  which  they  visited  Naples,  Florence  and  other 
places,  settling  finally  in  Rome  again.  While  in  Italy  she  relaxed 
from  her  severer  studies  for  awhile,  and  amused  herself  with  sketching 
and  painting  the  beautiful  scenery  she  rambled  through. 

Notes  of  travel  and  minor  incidents  fill  up  the  years  till  1847,  when 
her  Physical  Geography  was  published.  Before  the  MS.  was  ready  for 
the  press,  Humboldt's  Cosmos  appeared,  and  she  was  strongly  inclined 
to  throw  her  own  work  in  the  fire,  but  was  fortunately  dissuaded  by 
judicious  friends,  and  in   1849  she  received  a  highly  complimentary 
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letter  from  the  illustrious  octogenarian.  The  years  following  were 
chiefly  spent  in  Italy,  where  she  was  but  little  disturbed  by  the  political 
and  revolutionary  movements  which  culminated  in  the  revolution  of 
1859,  though  she  warmly  sympathised  with  the  Italian  cause. 

Dr.  Somerville  died  in  i860,  and  the  next  year  Mrs.  Somerville 
planned  a  new  work  on  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science.  She 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  the  movements  made  to  extend  facilities 
for  a  higher  education,  both  classical  and  scientific,  to  women.  In 
1872  she  writes : — 

I  am  now,  in  my  92nd  year,  still  able  to  drive  out  for  several  hours  ;  I  am 
extremely  deaf,  and  my  memory  of  ordinary  events,  and  especially  of  the  names 
of  people,  is  failing,  but  not  for  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects.  I  am  still 
able  to  read  books  on  the  higher  algebra  for  four  or  five  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
even  to  solve  the  problems.  Sometimes  I  find  them  difficult,  but  my  old  obstinacy 
remains,  for  if  I  do  not  succeed  to-day  I  attack  them  again  on  the  morrow.  I  also 
enjoy  reading  about  all  the  new  discoveries  and  theories  in  the  scientific  world,  and 

on  all  branches  of  science The  "Blue  Peter"  has  long  been  flying  at  my 

foremast,  and  I  must  soon  expect  the  signal  for  sailing.  It  is  a  solemn  voyage, 
but  it  does  not  disturb  my  tranquillity.  Deeply  sensible  of  my  utter  unworthiness, 
and  profoundly  grateful  for  the  innumerable  blessings  I  have  received,  I  trust  in 
the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Almighty  Creator.  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful 
that  my  intellect  is  still  unimpaired,  and  though  my  strength  is  weakness,  my 
daughters  support  my  tottering  steps,  and  by  incessant  care  and  help  make  the 
infirmities  of  age  so  light  to  me  that  I  am  perfectly  happy. 

Thus  comforted  by  filial  affection,  with  a  soul  supported  by  deep 
religious  belief,  and  a  mind  cheered  and  amused  by  the  Theory  of 
Differences  and  Quaternions,  this  excellent  woman  passed  gently 
away  on  the  morning  of  November  29th,  1872. 


Evolution  of  Life.  By  Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  Second  Edition. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Chapman's  book  is  summed  up  in  one  of  the 
concluding  paragraphs  :  "  We  conclude,  from  the  general  theory  of 
the  Evolution  of  Life,  from  the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  that  man  has  descended  from  an 
animal  \  that  the  remote  progenitor  of  man  was  an  ape,  resembling 
the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  ;  that  the  birth-place  of  man  was  situated 
somewhere  between  Southern  Asia  and  Eastern  Africa,  in  Lemuria,  if 
such  a  continent  existed  ;  that  myriads  of  years  have  rolled  by  since 
man  appeared  on  the  earth  ;  that  the  primitive  men  exhibited  a  grade 
of  organisation  lower  than  the  lowest  of  existing  savages  ;  that  the 
different  races  of  men  have  descended  from  a  common  stock  ;  and 
that  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  improvement  of  man  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  Evolution  of  Life." 

To  say  that  Dr.  Chapman  establishes  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
its  consequences  would  be  far  too  much.  He  does  not  set  out  to  give 
the  reader  more  than  a  catalogue  raisonneeoi  the  heads  of  the  argument, 
and  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  the  book  so  brief  that  the  catalogue 
fails  to  be  entirely  a  descriptive  one.  The  book  is,  however,  im- 
portant in  this  respect,  that  it  serves  for  a  guide  to  the  later  writers 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  A  great  many  persons 
have  read  Darwin's  fascinating  books  who  have  failed  to  read  his 
commentators  and  successors.  Dr.  Chapman  endeavors  to  bring 
together  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  evidences  that  have  accrued 
since  1858  (the  date  of  Darwin's  essay),  in  favor  of  the  development 
theory  as  a  proper  tentative  hypothesis  of  the  creation  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  obsolescent  hypothesis  of  sudden  special  creation. 
He  traces  up  the  plan  of  life  from  the  simplest  monad  (which,  in  his 
opinion,  may  have  easily  been  spontaneously  engendered)  through  the 
entire  process  of  development  and  increasing  complexity  of  organism, 
to  man,  and  to  civilised  man,  or  the  races  of  men  capable  of  being 
civilised.  In  his  preface  he  says,  and  the  book  permits  him  to  claim 
so  much:  "We  have  endeavored  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  as 
popular  a  manner  as  possible,  the  most  important  generalisation  in 
reference  to  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  their  petrified  remains, 
and  mode  of  development,  and  to  point  out  how  the  theory  of  the 
Evolution  of  Life  follows  from  the  facts  of  anatomy,  geology,  and  em- 
bryology. While  we  have  little  new  to  offer  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Spencer,  Owen,  Huxley, 
Hooker,  Lyell,  Haeckel,  Gegenbaur,  Buchner,  Vogt,  Virchow,  Moles- 
chott,  Mliller,  Rolle,  Schleicher,  Bleek,  Meigs,  Gliddon,  Leidy,  Cope, 
Gray,  &c.,  to  the  medical  and  literary  vi^orld  generally,  however,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  distinguished  savans  just  men- 
tioned is  necessarily  superficial  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  we 
offer  a  brief,  but,  we  hope,  a  sufficiently  detailed  account  of  a  subject 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  interest  by  any  other."  The  book  presup- 
poses rather  too  much  special  knowledge  to  be  exactly  detailed 
enough,  but  it  is  very  clearly  and  plainly  written,  is  absolutely  without 
pretentiousness  and  flourish,  and  will  doubtless  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  in  attracting  casual  readers  to  the  fascinating  scientific  in- 
quiries of  the  day. 


The  Character  of  St.  Paul.    By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 
New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  orally  at  the 
"University  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  Unlike  most  similar  effusions, 
especially  in  this  country,  they  have  the  advantage  of  proceeding  from 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject.  The  previous  prepara- 
tion of  "The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  a  work  which  has  become 
standard  among  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  eminently 
qualified  Dr.  Howson  for  his  task  ;  and  we  have  here  in  an  easy 
manner,  in  a  smaller  space,  and  in  broader  outlines  some  of  the 
results  of  the  labor  bestowed  by  him  in  the  compilation  of  the  larger 
work.  St.  Paul's  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  his  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, his  conscientiousness  and  integrity,  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
and  his  noble  courage  and  perseverance,  constitute  the  five  character- 
istic traits  which  the  author  in  as  many  lectures  specially  presents  to 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  His  comments  are  apt  and  in  good 
taste,  and  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  striking  inci' 
dents  of  the  Apostle's  life. 
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The  awe  with  which  the  sincerely  pious  regard  the  Apostles,  and 
the  sacred  volume  in  which  their  acts  are  chronicled,  are  apt  to 
diminish  our  sense  of  their  human  character.  We  are  prone  to  forget 
that  they  were  men,  earnest,  practical,  living  men,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  became  those 
who  were  themselves  the  prime  movers  in  the  greatest  revolution 
of  manners,  thought,  and  morals  that  the  world  has  witnessed. 
They  lived  not  to  themselves  in  quiet  meditation,  but  were  of  the 
world,  mingling  in  its  concerns,  and  engaged  aggressively  in  combat- 
ting evil,  and  preaching  Christ  crucified  unto  all  men. 

It  is  in  this  treatment  of  St.  Paul's  character  as  a  historical  person- 
age that  we  think  Dr.  Howsoa  has  been  especially  happy.  Under 
his  teaching  the  reader  may  learn  to  know  the  man  without  losing 
any  of  his  reverence  for  the  apostle.  He  is  taught  to  love  him  for 
the  tenderness  and  sympathy  he  manifested  to  others,  to  admire  his 
surprising  tact,  and  gain  renewed  strength  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  unflinching  integrity  and  manly  courage.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when 
order  and  authority,  and  that  which  goes  with  them,  reverence,  are 
scofifed  at,  and  flippant  comments  upon  virtue  and  piety  pass  current 
as  wit,  such  a  book  as  this,  full  of  interest  to  all  and  within  the  ready 
comprehension  of  even  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  deserves  warm 
praise  and  the  extensive  circulation  we  have  no  doubt  it  receives. 

J.  B.  A. 

Count  Kostia.     A  Novel,  translated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Cher- 
buliez  by  O.  D,  Ashley.     New  York :  Holt  &  Williams. 

Cherbuliez  has  made  a  singularly  extravagant,  inconsequent,  and 
fascinating  novel  of  his  Count  Kostia.  The  manners  developed  are 
new  and  strange  enough  to  be  romantic,  the  incidents,  though  melo- 
dramatic, are  forcible  and  attractive,  and  the  characters  are  new  and 
strong,  Stephane  in  particular  is  a  very  charming  person,  charmingly 
depicted,  and  there  is  an  old  priest  of  the  Greek  church  who  seems 
to  come  now  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage  of  fiction.  Cherbuliez 
writes  well,  describes  excellently,  and  is  as  pure  and  cleanly  in  his 
style  and  subject-matter  as  needs  to  be.  There  are  some  most 
dramatic  and  breathless  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  story,  and  the 
movement,  which  seems  to  lag  in  the  beginning,  is  rapid  and  sustained 
as  the  plot  begins  to  be  unravelled. 


Verses.     By  H.  H.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

The  very  unpretentiousness  of  this  title  we  thought  of  good  omen 
before  we  opened  the  book,  and  it  was  a  true  augury.  We  ought,  we 
suppose,  to  know  something  of  the  lady  who  veils  her  personality  l^e- 
hind  these  two  modest  initials  ;  but  we  do  not,  except  so  far  as  she 
reveals  herself  in  these  poems.  These,  however,  are  quite  enough  to 
stamp  the  writer  not  only  as  a  genuine  poet,  but  one  of  no  common 
merit. 

These  pieces  are  mostly  of  the  meditative  sort ;  studies  of  the  deli- 
cate shades  of  emotion,  the  deeper  regions  of  introspection,  but  never 
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obscure  or  forced.  Sometimes  their  deep  tenderness  reminds  one  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  and  at  others  their  spirituality  seems  akin  to  that  of 
Herbert;  but  it  is  always  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  author  alone  — 
no  foreign  inspiration. 

Several  legends  or  mystical  pieces  occur  in  the  book,  handled  in  a 
very  masterly  manner,  such  as  "  The  Ballad  of  the  King's  Singer" 
"Ballad  of  the  Gold  Country,"  "The  Singer's  Hills,"  "The  Abbot 
Paphnutius,"  of  which  we  should  like  to  give  a  specimen,  but  they  are 
too  long  for  insertion.    We  will  find  room,  however,  for  a  shorter  one : 

CORONATION. 

At  the  king's  gate  the  subtle  noon 

Wove  filmy  yellow  nets  of  sun ; 
Into  the  drowsy  snare  too  soon 

The  guards  fell  one  by  one. 

Through  the  king's  gate,  unquestioned  then, 
A  beggar  went,  and  laughed — "This  brings 

Me  chance,  at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better,  being  kings." 

The  king  sat  bowed  beneath  the  crown. 

Propping  his  face  with  listless  hand ; 
Watching  the  hour-glass  shifting  dovm 

Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

"Poor  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 
The  beggar  turned,  and,  pitying. 
Replied,  like  one  in  dream  :  "  Of  thee, 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

Up  rose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  off  the  crown  and  threw  it  by : 
"O  man,  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 
"A  greater  king  than  I." 

Through  all  the  gates,  unquestioned  then, 

Went  king  and  beggar,  hand  in  hand. 
Whispered  the  king,  "  Shall  I  know  when 

Before  his  throne  I  stand  ? " 

The  beggar  laughed.     Free  winds  in  haste 

Were  wiping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 
The  crimson  lines  his  crown  had  traced  : 

"This  is  his  presence  now." 

At  the  king's  gate  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  its  yellow  nets  of  sun : 
Out  of  their  sleep  in  terror  soon 

The  guards  waked  one  by  one. 

"Ho  there  !     Ho  there  !  has  no  man  seen 
The  king  ? "     The  cry  ran  to  and  fro  : 
Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed,  I  ween. 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  grew  gray  : 

The  king  came  not.     They  called  him  dead ; 

And  made  his  eldest  son  one  day 
Slave  in  his  father's  stead. 
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Here  is  a  touching  fancy,  beautifully  expressed  : — 

LIFTED   OVER. 

As  tender  mothers  guiding^  baby  steps, 
When  places  come  at  which  the  tiny  feet 
Would  trip,  lift  up  the  little  ones  in  arms 
Of  love,  and  set  them  down  beyond  the  harm, 
So  did  Our  Father  watch  the  precious  boy 
Led  o'er  the  stones  by  me,  who  stumbled  oft 
Myself,  but  strove  to  help  my  darling  on  : 
He  saw  the  sweet  limbs  faltering,  and  saw 
Rough  ways  before  us,  where  my  arms  would  fail ; 
So  reached  from  heaven,  and  lifting  the  dear  child, 
Who  smiled  at  leaving  me,  He  put  him  down 
Beyond  all  hurt,  beyond  my  sight,  and  bade 
Him  wait  for  me.     Shall  I  not  then  be  glad, 
And,  thanking  God,  press  on  to  overtake  ? 

Before  taking  leave  of  H.  H.,  we  must  thank  her  for  preserving  the 
sense  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  poet's  calling,  whether  singing  to  the 
many  or  the  few.  She  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  tap- 
room for  heroes,  nor  to  the  euchre-table  for  incident ;  and  she  has 
felt  —  what  there  seems  at  this  moment  a  tendency  to  forget  —  that 
pure  and  noble  emotion  is  only  fitly  clothed  in  pure  and  noble  words. 
It  is  true,  beauty  may  shine  through  rags  ;  but  the  rags  only  disfigure 
the  beauty,  they  do  not  add  to  it. 

B'eb'ee,   or    Two   Little    Wooden   Shoes.     By  "  Ouida."     Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

A  SIMPLE  and  touching  story  of  a  young  Flemish  girl,  an  orphan, 
whom  a  French  painter  selects  as  a  model  for  a  Gretchen  that  is  to 
throw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ary  Scheffer.  Partly  from  vanity  and  partly 
to  develop  the  girl's  character  so  as  to  bring  her  nearer  the  Gretchen 
of  his  imagination,  he  allows  her  to  love  him,  thinking  that,  as  he 
never  attempts,  even  by  a  word,  to  sully  her  innocence,  he  is  doing 
her  no  harm.  That  the  story  ends  sadly,  the  reader  sees  from  the 
first ;  but  the  catastrophe  is  not  marred  by  over-straining  for  effect. 

Some  say  that  "  Ouida  "  has  many  literary  sins  to  answer  for.  If 
this  be  so,  this  pure,  tender,  and  pathetic  story  should  be  allowed  to 
cancel  some. 
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THAT  eccentrico-practical  philosopher,  Benjamin,  Count  Rumford, 
and  that  writer  of  very  wooden  epics,  Joel  Barlow,  conspired  to 
persuade  the  world  that  a  uniform  diet  of  mush,  polenta,  suppawn,  or 
hasty  pudding,  as  the  preparation  has  been  variously  styled,  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  era  of  progress,  happiness  and  equality  that  was  to 
succeed  the  American  Revolution.  The  world,  however,  was  deaf  as  the 
adder  to  the  farinaceous  fascination,  and  .stuck  to  its  dining  and  wining, 
even  while  chaos  prevailed  in  most  other  matters.  The  heads  of  kings 
and  nobles  dropped  into  the  basket ;  the  very  calendar  was  exploded,  and 
men  ordered  to  date  from  the  year  i,  as  if  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  had  been  made,  yet  even  in  France  the  faith  in  four  courses  and  a 
dessert  was  never  shaken. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  the  Manchester  school  in  English  politics  has 
succeeded  where  Barlow  and  Rumford  failed.  It  has  reduced  Great 
Britain  to  a  universal,  simple,  and  absolute  regimen,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  now-a-days  all  Englishmen  are  forced  to  eat  mush  of  the  same  con- 
sistence, with  spoons  of  a  common  measure.  Some  burn  their  mouths, 
and  some  cry,  and  some  curse  while  eating,  but  they  eat  all  the  same. 
What  we  mean  is  simply  this,  that  the  influence  of  the  Manchester  school 
with  their  peace-policy,  and  their  system  of  gauging  honors  equally  with 
profits,  heart-beats  equally  with  muscle-tension,  by  the  scale  of  £^.  s.  d.,  has 
taken  the  fire  and  passion  and  spirit  out  of  the  Englishman  of  to-day. 
The  utilitarian  logic  of  Bentham  and  Cobden  and  Mill  rests  heavier  on  the 
English  soul  than  the  shadow  of  the  stick  on  Prussian  soldier  or  Russian 
moujik. 

Lynch-law  may  be  a  bad  thing  —  a  terrible  remedy  for  a  terrible  disease 
—  but  it  is  not  the  worst  thing.  It  is  a  worse  thing  when  a  people  is 
emasculated  by  over-policing  and  frozen  by  utilitarianism.  Mr.  Gladstone 
dreams  of  Juvenius  Mundi,  and  refreshes  himself  by  studying  the  divine 
wrath  of  Achilles,  though  Homer  himself  tells  us  that  it  was  "destructive," 
not  productive.  But  if  you  were  to  pull  Mr.  Gladstone's  nose  in  the  street, 
he  would  call  a  policeman.  The  London  papers  some  time  ago  were  full 
of  accounts  of  brutal  assaults  in  the  streets  in  open  day,  sometimes  on 
women,  and  the  passers-by,  instead  of  rushing  to  help,  stood  still  and 
bawled  "police!"  These  are  they  who  cry  out  in  horror  (not  unmixed 
with  admiration)  at  the  fierce  civilisation  of  our  borders,  where  each  man 
stands  ready  at  all  times  to  guard  his  own  life  with  his  own  hand.  These 
are  they  who  when  the  gas  goes  out,  or  the  policemen  strike,  or  Odgers's 
roughs  defy  the  government  and  society  generally  in  Hyde  Park,  hurry 
home,  double-lock  their  front  doors,  and  write  to  the  Times  doleful  com- 
plaints of  the  parlous  state  of  affairs.  In  short,  the  England  of  to-day  is  a 
boned  turkey,  rich,  succulent,  plump,  but  flabby  and  tremulous  as  the  jelly 
that  garnishes  it ;  and  yet  this  is  the  land  on  which  no  victor's  foot  has 
stepped,  no  conquering  banner  flown  for  eight  hundred  years. 

The  cause  of  this  degeneracy,  this  desiccation  of  spirit,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  policeman's  club  has  acquired  so  much  weight  that  it  is  like 
Tarquin's  rod  that  beheaded  all  the  tall  flowers.  This  dead  level  of  order 
is  maintained  because  it  pays ;  and  Manchesterised  England,  entering 
everything  in  ledgers,  and  counting  all  costs  in  £.  s.  d.,  has  come  to 
consider  everything  that  does  not  pay,  directly  or  indirsctly,  in  coin,  an 
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excrescence  to  be  pruned  away.  Keep  the  balances  all  right,  pay  your 
butcher  and  baker,  meet  your  notes  at  maturity,  and  you  may  walk  erect 
and  elate  among  men,  a  freeborn  Briton.  This  is  all  irrefragable  logic, 
and  no  one  can  dispute  its  cogency  from  the  book-keeper's  point  of  view. 
If  your  enemy  meet  you  in  Regent  Street  and  void  his  rheum  upon  your 
beard,  a  little  soap  and  water  will  wash  it  off,  and  wherein  have  you  taken 
harm .''  Whereas  if  you  smite  the  offender  upon  the  nose,  you  may  get 
your  eyes  bunged,  your  coat  torn,  be  arrested  for  breaking  that  sacrosanct 
palladium,  the  public  peace,  may  miss  a  business  appointment,  and  lose 
money.  If  a  man  runs  off  with  your  wife,  pursue  him  with  a  writ  instead 
of  a  Derringer,  and  make  a  hole  in  his  bank-book,  not  his  body.  If  Russia 
wants  Persia,  if  Germany  wants  Belgium,  let  them  go  as  Hanover  and 
Holstein  went,  for  a  war  will  kill  all  our  profits  and  put  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Let  others  fight,  as  it  seems  their  nature  to ; 
we  in  thrice-blessed  neutrality  will  sell  them  munitions  impartially,  and 
take  the  carrying  trade.  O  foolish  belligerents,  fight  if  you  must ;  but  buy, 
O  buy,  your  powder  and  guns  of  me,  the  pacific  Friend  of  Humanity  ! 

After  all,  there  is  perhaps  less  of  real  profit  in  this  sort  of  thing  than 
Manchester  fondly  supposes.  When  the  selfish  crust  of  custom  gets  hard 
and  baked,  the  central  fires  die  out  beneath.  When  the  heart  ceases  to 
beat,  dissolution  is  at  hand.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  flame  into  fierce  anger 
sometimes.  It  puts  him  face  to  face  with  his  naked  soul,  and  makes  him 
see  what  manner  of  creature  he  is,  and  what  manhood  itself  means ;  it 
furbishes  up  his  rusty  individuality,  and  prepares  it  to  do  him  new  and 
better  service.  And  so  it  is  good  for  a  community  now  and  then  to  break 
through  the  crust  and  reach  down  to  touch  once  more  that  primeval  rock, 
the  old  central  granite  of  moral  instinct,  England  was  so  stirred  at  the 
Sepoy  insurrection,  but  the  elements  have  congealed  again,  and  the  crust 
is  as  hard  as  ever ;  so  hard  that  when  Gov.  Eyre  with  swift  promptness 
stamps  out  a  Jamaica  insurrection,  instead  of  giving  him  a  civic  crown,  men 
club  purses  to  prosecute  him  for  not  waiting  till  a  new  Cawnpore  business 
had  warmed  them  up  to  the  killing  point.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  for 
evil  that  Russia  is  steadily  advancing  upon  India,  and  the  proletariat  up- 
heaving the  crust  at  the  centre.  It  may  be  that  what  the  old  country  most 
needs  is  a  desperate  tug  of  war,  or  a  heart-high  tide  of  revolution. 


TO  THE   ILLUSTRIOUS   DEAD. 
Dedicated  to  the  Family  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 

O  iriournful  South  !    still  thy  afflictions  fall 

With  heavy  hand  —  still  frown  the  darkened  skies. 

And  o'er  thy  Chieftain's  home  the  shadow  lies 
Deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  triple  pall 
Enfold  great  father,  wife  and  daughter,  all ! 

But  with  a  sunset  glow,  half  light,  half  gloom. 

Bends  Immortality  to  gird  each  tomb 
With  Fame's  eternal,  ever-during  wall ! 
Thank  God  that  in  this  world's  last  crumbling  stage, 

When  Wrong  grows  rampant,  and  the  holier' Right, 
Beaten,  betrayed,  and  crushed  from  age  to  age, 

No  more  can  live,  even  yet  can  die  aright; 
When  the  great  "pure  in  heart"  from  Wrong's  dire  rage 

May  mount  to  loftier  realms  and  bask  in  heavenly  light ! 

Mary  Faith  Floyd. 
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RETREAT  OF  CUSTIS  LEE'S  DIVISION,  AND  BATTLE  OF 
SAILOR'S  CREEK. 


BETWEEN  lo  and  ii  o'clock,  Saturday  night,  April  ist,  1865, 
just  as  I  was  falling  asleep  on  the  lines  in  front  of  Chaffin's 
Bluff,  on  the  north  side  of  James  river,  a  faint  red  glare  illuminated 
the  tent,  followed  by  a  low  muttering  like  distant  thunder.  The  night 
was  very  dark  and  cloudy,  the  atmosphere  damp  and  heavy,  and  at 
another  time  I  might  have  found  it  hard  to  determine  whether  the 
sound  was  the  distant  roll  of  musketry  or  the  rumbling  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm,  but  under  the  circumstances  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  attributing  it  to  the  right  cause.  Flash  after  flash  shone  through 
the  canvas,  and  the  muttering  presently  became  almost  continuous, 
although  very  little  louder.  There  was  something  particularly  awful 
in  these  half-suppressed  but  deadly  signs  of  a  far-off  struggle,  when 
contrasted  with  the  perfect  tranquillity  immediately  around  us.  Dress- 
ing ourselves  and  mounting  the  works,  we  watched  and  listened  for 
half  an  hour,  but  the  battle  was  across  the  James  and  away  over  to 
our  right — all  remained  quiet  along  our  part  of  the  lines;  and  the 
"Richmond  Defences"  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  it  was 
no  affair  of  theirs,  and  like  true  soldiers  went  to  sleep  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  make  the  most  of  their  present  exemption. 

Sunday  morning  was  cloudless  and  lovely,  and  everything  continu- 
ing quiet  in  our  front,  and  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  any  change 
in  the  condition  of  affairs  being  received  at  division  headquarters,  I 
saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  ride  to  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  church.  On  reaching  the  city  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find  it  in  great  commotion.  Field's  division,  which  had  formed 
the  left  of  the  line  of  three  divisions  on  the  north  side  of  the  James, 
had  been  withdrawn  and  marched  through  town  early  in  the  morning, 
being  called  away  in  haste  to  reinforce  the  south  side,  where  heavy 
fighting,  it  was  stated,  had  been  and  was  still  going  on.  Matters 
were  reported  to  be  in  a  critical  condition  there,  but  there  were  also 
cheering  rumors  that  Joe  Johnston  had  eluded  Sherman  and  was 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Grant's  left  flank,  and  many  were 
buoyant  with  the  expectation  that  the  day  would  witness  a  repetition 
of  the  scenes  of  '62. 

The  panic  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  when  one  after  another  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  Government  and  other  leading  men  were  mysteri- 
ously summoned  away  in  the  middle  of  the  serv'ice,  has  been  often 
described.  Many  persons  tumultuously  left  the  church,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  great  confusion  among  those  who  remained,  but  order 
was  presently  restored,  and,  being  Communion  Sunday,  the  services 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion  without  further  interruption  and  with 
unusual  solemnity.  By  the  way,  it  so  happened  that  the  disorder  was 
at  its  height  just  before  the  time  for  taking  up  the  usual  collection, 
and   I   afterwards   read    an    account   of   a   Northern   correspondent 
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which  related  how  the  rector,  recognising  the  impending  end  of  all 
things,  with  happy  presence  of  mind  seized  the  occasion  for  reaping  a 
last  harvest  from  his  scattering  congregation  ! 

At  2  o'clock  the  Spottswood  Hotel  and  General  Ewell's  head- 
quarters, corner  of  Franklin  and  Seventh  streets,  were  points  of 
greatest  interest,  and  here  large  crowds  blocked  the  pavements,  eagerly 
discussing  the  rumors  which  hourly  became  more  exciting  and  took 
more  definite  shape.  It  seemed  certain  that  there  had  been  heavy 
fighting  the  day  before  on  the  extreme  right,  in  which  the  Confeder- 
ates had  been  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers. I  saw  one  of  General  Pickett's  staff-officers  who,  reaching 
Richmond  by  railroad  after  passing  all  the  way  around  by  Burkesville 
Junction,  reported  that  general's  command  as  cut  off  and  in  a  critical 
situation ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  firing  which  we  had 
listened  to  the  night  before,  was  an  attack  made  on  the  centre  of  our 
line,  half-way  between  Petersburg  and  Chaffin's,  where,  owing  to 
Pickett's  division  having  been  drawn  off  to  reinforce  the  extreme 
right,  the  works  were  defended  by  less  than  a  skirmish  line.  This 
attack  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  works  ;  a  gap  was  thus  made 
in  our  centre,  through  which  the  FederaJs  poured  their  troops  and 
massed  them  preparatory  to  sweeping  the"  entire  line.  It  had  been 
reported  early  in  the  day  that  General  Ewell  had  received  orders 
from  General  Lee  to  prepare  to  evacuate  Richmond,  and  the  story 
had  been  twenty  times  repeated  and  denied.  By  4  o'clock,  however, 
the  belief  was  common  that  the  Capital  must  be  abandoned,  causing 
a  general  activit}',  though  more  settled  gloom.  The  scenes  of  that 
afternoon  will  never  be  forgotten.  Bundles,  trunks,  and  boxes  were 
brought  out  of  houses  for  transportation  from  the  city,  or  to  be  con- 
veyed to  places  within  it  which  were  fancied  to  be  more  secure. 
Vehicles  of  every  sort  and  description,  and  a  continuous  stream  of 
pedestrians  with  knapsacks  or  bundles,  filled  the  streets  which  led  out 
from  the  western  side  of  Richmond  ;  while  the  forms  of  a  few  wounded 
officers,  brought  home  from  the  battle-fields,  were  borne  along  the 
pavement  on  litters,  their  calm  pallid  faces  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  busy  ones  around.  Ladies  stood  in  their  doorways  or  wandered 
restlessly  about  the  streets,  interrogating  every  passer-by  for  the  latest 
news.  All  formality  was  laid  aside  in  this  supreme  calamity  ;  all  felt 
the  more  closely  drawn  together,  because  so  soon  to  be  separated.  I 
did  not,  however,  witness  the  last  and  saddest  hours  of  the  evacuation, 
for  learning  that  movements  would  soon  take  place  in  my  own  com- 
mand, I  mounted  at  sundown  and  galloped  back  to  Chaffin's  farm. 

Here  I  found  none  of  the  confusion  which  I  had  left  in  Richmond, 
but  there  was  only  instead  the  unnatural  stillness  of  stealthy  prepara- 
tion. Orders  had  been  received  at  division  headquarters  to  move 
out  as  soon  as  the  moon  went  down,  which  would  be  at  2  a.  m.  The 
hostile  lines  were  very  close  at  this  point,  Fort  Harrison  (Burnham) 
being  only  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  Elliott's  Hill,  while  the 
pickets  were  almost  face  to  face ;  at  one  place  two  logs  thrown  across 
a  path,  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  few  steps  only,  marked  the  limits 
of  the  respective  beats.  An  "  armed  neutrality "  had  always  been 
strictly  observed,  however,  and  this  tacit  understanding  of  the  pickets 
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could  be  as  well  trusted  as  a  safeguard  from  Lee  and  Grant  together. 
It  is  well  known  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  pickets  often 
declared  war  on  each  other  and  made  truces  independently  of  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  I  have  known  a  warfare  to  be  carried  on  between 
posts  at  one  end  of  a  brigade  picket-line  while  peace  prevailed  at  the 
other ;  here  one  might  expose  himself  without  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  there  the  same  exposure  would  be  certain  to  draw  a 
shot.  Ever  since  I  had  been  attached  to  the  command  at  Chaffin's, 
however,  we  had  kept  the  truce.  I  remember  one  morning  standing 
in  front  of  and  very  near  to  a  long  line  of  "colored"  sentinels, 
endeavoring  to  recognise  the  faces  of  former  acquaintances,  when  the 
officer  of  the  guard  passed  along,  and  with  his  sword  beat  unmerci- 
fully a  number  who,  true  to  their  nature,  were  sitting  on  stumps  fast 
asleep.     But  to  return. 

The  country  for  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  our  works  was  perfectly  open, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  in  daylight  observe  our  slightest  movement, 
or  even  any  unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  couriers.  We  had,  there- 
fore, to  exercise  the  very  greatest  circumspection.  So,  while  at  the 
different  headquarters  active  but  quiet  preparations  were  in  progress, 
every  effort  was  made  to  preser\'e  along  the  line  its  wonted  aspect  of 
apathy  and  Sunday  rest.  But  as  soon  as  we  had  the  friendly  cover 
of  night,  the  work  of  breaking  up  camp  and  packing  was  begun  in 
earnest.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
Custis  Lee's  division  had  been  persistently  regarded  as  attached  to 
the  Richmond  defences,  it  had  never  been  equipped  like  the  rest  of 
the  army,  and  now  at  this  crisis  found  itself  utterly  deficient  in  means 
of  transportation.  The  few  wretched  teams  were  driven  down  as  close 
to  the  line  as  was  prudent,  and  the  men  carried  the  cooking  utensils, 
baggage,  and  ordnance  on  their  backs  to  meet  them.  Although  all 
the  wagons  were  loaded  almost  beyond  the  ability  of  the  miserable 
animals  to  start  them,  still  piles  of  baggage  remained  lying  by  the 
roadside.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  no  time  for  selection  even  ; 
and  many  an  ofhcer  and  man  found  himself  about  to  start  on  an  in- 
definite campaign  without  a  single  article  except  what  he  wore  upon 
his  back,  and  with  a  very  dim  prospect  indeed  of  being  able  to  get  a 
new  supply.  But  all  minor  griefs  were  absorbed  in  the  one  great  dis- 
aster to  the  cause ;  and  according  to  their  different  temperaments, 
officers  and  men  resigned  themselves  to  their  private  destitution  with 
cheerful  resignation  or  the  apathy  of  despair.  I  took  some  comfort 
in  the  reflection  that.  I  was  tolerably  well  shod  at  least,  having  in- 
vested eight  hundred  dollars — about  six  months'  pay — m.  the  purchase 
of  a  pair  of  boots  a  few  days  before  in  Richmond. 

If  night  has  the  effect  of  covering  a  military  movement  to  the  eye, 
it  nevertheless  brings  the  disadvantage  of  discovering  it  to  the  ear,  and 
although  the  greatest  possible  silence  was  enjoined,  it  was  strange  that 
from  the  creaking  of  wagons  and  noise  of  removing  guns  —  of  which 
there  were  about  twenty  along  our  front  (not  to  speak  of  some  twenty- 
four  mortars  and  twenty  heavy  pieces  at  Chaffin's,  &c.,  all  which  latter 
were  abandoned) — the  enemy  did  not  get  an  intimation  of  what  we 
were  about.  Besides,  either  from  the  proverbial  carelessness  of  sol- 
diers, or  from  accident,  every  now  and  then  a  hut  or  pile  of  brush  at 
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the  BIulT,  or  in  the  woods  in  rear,  would  blaze  up,  throwing  a  hnid 
glare  far  and  wide  ;  and  although  a  staff-officer  galloped  from  spot  to 
spot  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  men  the  imminent  danger 
of  drawing  the  enemy's  fire,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  these  fires 
down. 

Shortly  after  midnight  all  was  ready  for  the  final  and  delicate  opera- 
tion of  withdrawing  the  troops.  Field's  division,  as  before  explained, 
had  been  already  taken  away,  and  there  were  now  but  two  divisions 
on  the  north  side  of  the  James — except  the  cavalry,  of  the  movements 
of  which  I  am  wholly  ignorant — Custis  Lee's  command  included,  and 
stretched  one  mile  from  Chaffin's  Bluff,  and  was  then  joined  by  Ker- 
shaw's, which  extended  away  to  the  left.  Kershaw  had  already  moved 
out,  and,  marching  diagonally  from  the  line  and  across  our  rear,  had 
passed  the  river  at  Wilton  Bridge.  Custis  Lee's  command  now  took 
up  the  movement,  commencing  on  the  left.  Generally  the  companies 
were  marched  by  the  right  or  left  of  companies  to  the  rear,  and  there 
converging  to  form  their  respective  battalions,  these  in  turn  concen- 
trated still  further  to  the  rear  into  brigades,  which  finally  formed  the 
division  line  of  march.  The  pickets  were  left  out  with  orders  to  with- 
draw just  before  day  and  rapidly  overtake  the  main  body.  To  the 
relief  of  all  no  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  our  movement  by  the 
enemy  ;  it  would  have  produced  a  fearful  scene  of  confusion  had  his 
batteries  been  opened  upon  us  at  such  a  time.  The  different  columns 
united  with  tolerable  regularity,  and  the  command  followed  the  route 
in  rear  of  Kershaw,  across  Wilton  Bridge,  some  two  miles  back  of 
Chaffin's.  The  wagon-train  meanwhile  had  passed  through  Richmond 
to  cross  one  of  the  upper  fords  and  meet  the  troops  somewhere  about 
Farmville  —  we  never  saw  it  again. 

By  daylight  we  had  made  several  miles  on  the  Amelia  Court-House 
road.  In  the  early  gray  of  morning,  while  the  command  was  resting 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  sudden  bright  light  drew  the  attention  of  every 
one  to  the  direction  of  Drewry's  Bluff.  A  magnificent  pyramid  of  fire, 
shooting  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  dusky  air,  and  a  dull  explosion,  told 
the  tale  of  the  destruction  of  the  last  of  the  Confederate  navy — except 
the  Shenandoah,  still  cruising  on  the  ocean. 

Custis  Lee's  division,  which  thus  took  the  field  for  its  first  and  last 
campaign,  was  organised  as  follows  : 

Barton's  brigade  was  composed  of  five  regiments  or  battalions,  some 
of  which  were  veteran,  while  others,  known  as  "  Richmond  Locals," 
had  had  no  experience  in  the  field  beyond  service  in  the  trenches. 
Altogether  they  numbered  about  1300  for  line  of  battle. 

The  so-called  "  Heavy  Artillery  Brigade  "  was  anomalously  consti- 
tuted, being  composed  of  six  battalions,  each  commanded  by  a  Major, 
with  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  over  two  Majors.  In  command  of  the  whole 
was  Colonel  S.  Crutchfield,  formerly  chief  of  artillery  to  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  who  was  just  recovering  froni  a  wound  received 
when  that  hero  fell  so  unhappily.  Only  the  Georgia  battalion,  Major 
Bassinger,  and  one  or  two  other  companies  had  seen  field  service  — 
and  they  not  a  great  deal ;  the  rest  had,  for  over  two  years,  manned 
the  guns  and  works  around  Richmond  and  at  Chaffin's  Bluff.  Most  of 
the  companies  were  heavy  artillery  by  enlistment,  but  several  were 
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light  artillery,  and  one  was  even,  properly,  a  cavalry  company.  They 
were  all  armed  with  the  musket,  however,  and  formed  a  splendid  body 
of  men,  fine  material,  excellently  officered  and  disciplined.  Their 
long  inactivity  had  enabled  them  to  keep  their  uniforms  in  better 
plight  than  usual,  and  their  scarlet  caps  and  trimmings  lent  a  little 
more  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  than  was  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  They  numbered  about 
1400  men  in  line.  Truly  the  Confederacy  never  witnessed  such  a 
patched-up  organisation  as  this  division,  but  nevertheless  each  com- 
ponent part  was  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  whole  worked 
harmoniously  together,  deriving  from  its  very  peculiarities  something 
of  an  esprit  de  corps. 

At  about  six  o'clock  the  column  crossed  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg railroad  and  pursued  the  road  to  Amelia  Court-House,  plunging 
into  almost  interminable  woods,  and  often  passing  over  bottoms  ankle- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  men.  The 
skirmish  line  now  overtook  the  command,  reporting  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  off  without  molestation  or  apparent  notice. 

The  division  remained  halted  for  about  two  hours  at  this  point.  A 
dense  black  volume  of  smoke  was  observed  to  rise  and  hang  like  a 
huge  pall  over  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  some  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  several  officers  who  now  joined  us,  among  them 
Lieutentant  Robert  Goldsborough,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Custis  Lee, 
and  afterwards  killed  on  the  6th,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  final  abandonment  of  the  city. 

Marching  slowly  on,  and  with  frequent  vexatious  halts  caused  by 

the  road  being  blocked  in  front,  we  reached  the House,  said  to 

have  been  before  the  war  a  well-known  resort  for  fast  teams  and  men 
from  Richmond,  which  was  exactly  fifteen  miles  distant  by  an  excellent 
straight  road.  Here  the  Major-General  and  staff  managed  to  get  a 
bread-and-meat  dinner,  or  supper,  which  being  almost  the  only  mouth- 
ful one  of  them  at  least  had  eaten — except  hard  raw  corn — since  din- 
ner the  day  before,  was  extremely  acceptable.  Our  horses  were  equally 
glad  to  get  some  fodder  and  straw.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  set,  and 
we  galloped  on  to  overtake  the  division.  We  lost  ourselves  and  got 
entangled  among  strange  troops  for  several  hours  (and  no  situation  is 
more  bewildering  at  night),  but  at  last,  striking  across  the  country  by 
a  pocket-map,  we  came  upon  the  right  road  and  found  the  command 
in  bivouac  near  Tomahawk  Church.  It  was  now  after  twelve  o'clock, 
and  after  wandering  about  perfectly  bewildered  among  the  many 
camp-fires,  a  half-smothered  bark  of  recognition  from  under  a  little 
mound  of  blanket  fortunately  guided  me  to  my  proper  place,  and  at 
two  A.  M.  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  horse-blanket  for  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep.  Poor  Bounce  !  we  lost  him  at  Sailor's  Creek,  and  although  ad- 
vertisement was  made  in  the  newspapers  afterwards  —  which  he  de- 
served— we  never  heard  of  him  again,  and  the  supposition  is  not  so 
improbable  that,  in  those  starvation  times,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
necessities  of  the  courier  who  had  him  in  special  charge,  or  of  some 
others. 

Just  before  dawn  (April  4th)  a  drizzling  rain  began  to  fall  and  the 
morning  broke  dismally  enough.  Soon  after  daylight  the  division  was 
40 
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formed  along  the  road  —  there  being  no  breakfast,  little  preparation 
was  required — and  disentangling  ourselves  from  the  artillery  and  other 
troops  which  moved  out  at  the  same  time,  we  succeeded  in  gaining  a 
clear  road.  The  men  were  cheered  with  the  information  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  finding  provisions  at  Matoaca  (Chula?)  Station, 
but  on  striking  the  Danville  railroad  at  that  point  they  met  with  dis- 
appointment. However,  an  hour's  halt  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  well  for  rest  as  to  give  those  few  who  were  so  provident  as  to  have 
saved  a  little  meat  or  flour  an  opportunity  to  cook. 

So  far  we  had  been  pursuing  the  road  which  crossed  the  Appomattox 
over  Goode's  Bridge,  but  owing  to  the  failure  of  "  some  one  "  to  have 
the  pontoons  laid  at  that  point,  we  were  compelled  to  strike  further 
to  the  north,  and  with  other  troops  passed  over  on  the  railroad  bridge. 
By  four  o'clock  we  were  within  one  mile  of  this  point,  but  as  some  re- 
pairs had  to  be  made  and  after  that  an  immense  train  of  artillery  was 
to  pass  over  before  us,  we  halted  and  cooked  a  scanty  supply  of  flour 
which  one  or  two  of  our  wagons  had  luckily  brought  us.  At  dark  we 
commenced  to  file  by  twos  across  the  bridge,  the  men  being  cautioned 
to  march  in  the  very  middle  of  the  flooring,  between  the  rails,  or  other- 
wise it  might  turn  over.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  rear-guard  had 
passed  over,  and  taking  a  circuitous  route  through  woods  and  fields 
to  find  a  suitable  camping-ground,  we  finally  came  to  a  halt  a  little 
after  midnight.  The  men  were  exhausted  from  hunger  and  want  of 
rest,  and,  throwing  themselves  down  under  the  nearest  trees,  were 
soon  asleep.  A  little  before  dawn  (April  5th)  we  were  roused  again 
and  speedily  took  the  road,  moving  parallel  with  and  near  the  railroad. 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  a  slice  of  raw'ham  during  the  morning, 
and  presently  not  only  got  another,  but  found  time  to  broil  it.  After 
this  I  had  nothing  but  hard  corn,  and  a  very  insufficient  supply  of 
that.  Such  particulars  are  here  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  hard- 
.-^hips  of  the  retreat,  for  I  suppose  everybody  else  fared  about  as  well, 
or  ill  —  certainly  all  within  my  observation  did.  When  about  two 
milesfrom  Amelia  Court-House  we  were  astonished  to  receive  a  re- 
port that, the  enemy's  cavalry  were  on  our  right  flank  and  destroying 
the  wagon-train,  which  had  been  moving  on  a  parallel  road  a  short 
cli'.'tance  in  that  direction.  We  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
after  having  placed  the  Appomattox  in  our  rear  we  were  perfectly 
secure  i7om  pursuit,  but  our  eyes  were  now  opened  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  The  troops  of  Ewell's  corps  were  massed 
too-ether,  and  Kershaw's  division  sent  to  the  reported  scene  of  action  ; 
but  it  appearing  that  there  -was  no  enemy  near  enough  to  interfere  with 
our  march,  the  column  was  moved  on.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Court-House,  however,  we  halted  again  for  a  considerable  time,  while 
the  whole  order  of  march  was  rearranged  and  the  column  disposed  as 
if  moving  through  a  hostile  country."  Here  we  iearned  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  wagon-train  had  really  been  captured,  and  that  the 
enemy  in  lieavy  force  menaced  our  front  and  flank.  Much  of  the 
artillery^  anAulances,  &c.,  in  our  line, -turned  back  to  take  a  different 

road.  1     «-  . 

At  Ainelia  Court-House  our  division  received  a  large  and  efficient 
accession,  but  pjie  which  also  added  jej:  ny>re  to  its  heterogeneous 
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character.  This  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  so-called  "  Naval 
Brigade,"  formed  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  stationed  at 
Drewry's  Bluff,  now  organised  into  something  like  a  regiment,  the  tars 
being  armed  with  Minie  muskets.  They  numbered  about  1500  (?) 
and  were  commanded  by  Commodore  Tucker.  There  were  also  four 
or  five  companies  of  "  Richmond  Locals,"  which  were  incorporated 
with  Barton's  brigade,  and  two  or  three  companies  of  light  artillery, 
armed  with  muskets,  which  were  added  to  the  heavy  artillery  brigade. 
Infantry,  cavalry,  light  and  heavy  artillery,  and  sailors,  "  Locals," 
"  Richmond  Defences,"  &c.,  we  had  thus  in  our  small  division  all  the 
elements  of  a  complete  army  and  navy. 

During  the  entire  day  the  retreat  had  been  conducted  with  an 
absence  of  order  which  caused  endless  delays  and  irregularities.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  Amelia  Court-House  one  of  these  halts  oc- 
curred which  made  an  unnecessary  detention  of  an  hour  or  two,  and 
is  an  example  of  what  was  constantly  taking  place  day  and  night 
Riding  ahead,  with  great  difficulty,  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  found  a 
long  train  of  artillery  and  wagons  almost  inextricably  entangled,  closed 
up  in  some  places  three  abreast  in  the  road,  so  that  a  horseman  even 
could  not  pass  by.  There  seemed  to  be  no  one  present  exercising 
any  authority,  and  the  teamsters  appeared  to  be  waiting  stolidly  for 
Jove  to  help  them  out.  Had  there  been  an  officer  of  authority 
present,  or  had  the  quartermasters  to  whom  the  train  belonged  had 
their  hearts  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  at  such  a  crisis,  these  and 
many  other  instances  of  disorder  and  loss  of  precious  time  might  easily 
have  been  avoided.  Never  was  the  necessity  of  a  well-organised 
corps  of  inspectors,  with  high  rank  and  well-defined  authority,  so  ap- 
parent as  in  this  miserable  retreat. 

Shortly  after  we  had  managed  to  pass  by  this  obstruction  and  ob- 
tained a  tolerably  clear  road,  the  enemy  were  reported  on  our  left 
flank,  and  skirmishers  were  thrown  out,  but  no  demonstration  was 
made.  The  men  were  now  becoming  exhausted  and  falling  out  in 
numbers,  but  not  a  ration  could  be  anywhere  procured,  nor  could  any 
halt  be  made  to  give  them  rest  and  sleep.  Night  came  and  found  us 
toiling  on  at  a  snail's  pace.  Nothing  is  so  fatiguing  and  demoralis- 
ing to  soldiers  on  the  march  as  an  irregular  step  and  uncertain  halts. 

At  about  nine  p.  M.,  just  as  the  head  of  the  division  was  crossing 
the  railroad,  through  a  deep  cut,  with  a  wood  in  front,  the  column  was 
suddenly  fired  into.  A  scene  of  the  most  painful  confusion  ensued. 
Most  of  the  men  became  panic-struck,  broke  and  sought  cover  behind 
trees  or  fences,  while  not  a  few  skulked  disgracefully  to  the  rear. 
They  began  to  discharge  their  pieces  at  random,  in  many  instances 
shooting  their  own  comrades,  and  bullets  were  flying  from  and  to 
every  direction.  This  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  all  efforts 
to  restore  order  were  unavailing,  only  exposing  those  who  made  such 
attempts  to  imminent  danger  of  being  shot  down.  Finally  the  men 
were  induced  to  cease  firing  and  partially  reform  their  ranks.  It  is 
believed  that  a  small  scouting  party  of  the  enemy  fired  into  the  head 
of  the  column  and  then  hastily  retired,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  panic  did  not  wholly  originate  among  ourselves.  Just  as  the 
line  was  re-forming,  my  horse  started  violently  at  seeing  Major  Fraak 
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Smith's  dead  horse  in  the  road,  and  this  trifling  incident  caused  a 
second  disgraceful  panic  along  that  part  of  the  column.  Warned  by 
what  had  occurred  before,  the  officers  cried  out  earnestly,  "  Don't 
shoot,  don't  shoot,  men  !  "  but  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  guns  were  fired. 
With  a  sickening  feeling  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  a  number  of  bright 
barrels  pointed  directly  at  me,  and  many  bullets  passed  close  by. 
Unable  to  dismount  from  my  plunging  horse,  it  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  predicaments  I  was  placed  in  during  the  war. 
Finally,  however,  the  firing  ceased  and  order  was  restored.  Some 
valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  inexcusable  affair,  including  Major 
Frank  Smith,  of  Norfolk,  H.  C.  Pennington,  of  Baltimore,  and  three 
or  four  others  killed  (or  mortally  wounded),  and  half-a-dozen  wounded. 
The  latter  had  to  be  carried  in  ambulances  until  a  house  was  reached, 
where  their  wounds  were  dressed  and  the  poor  fellows  then  left  to  the 
care  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  division  was  disheartened  by  this 
unhappy  occurrence,  and  for  some  time  marched  on  discussing  it  in 
subdued  but  eager  tones,  presently  relapsing  into  a  gloomy  silence. 

We  marched  on  through  the  night,  the  men  becoming  more  and 
more  faint  from  fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  hunger,  particularly  the 
Jatter.  Every  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  rations, 
however  scanty,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  dis- 
cipline and  respect  for  private  property.  The  regimental  commanders 
were  instructed  to  send  out  small  detachments  to  scour  the  country 
on  either  flank,  and  bring  in  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on, 
if  only  a  pig,  a  chicken  or  a  quart  of  meal.  Very  little,  however,  was 
procured  in  this  way,  the  detachments  either  returning  empty-handed, 
or  failing  to  rejoin  the  column  at  all.  At  about  an  hour  before  dawn 
the  troops  were  halted  in  a  dense  thicket  of  old-field  pine.  Most  of 
the  men  immediately  dropped  down  in  their  places  and  sank  to  sleep, 
while  some  few  parched  corn  or  cooked  any  little  provision  they  were 
so  lucky  as  to  have  in  their  haversacks.  Hunger  being  most  pressing 
in  my  own  case,  I  first  parched  a  handful  of  corn  in  a  frying-pan 
borrowed  with  some  difficulty,  and  was  then  preparing  for  a  nap, 
when  the  drum  beat  the  assembly  and  we  took  the  road  once  more. 

The  morning  (April  6th)  was  damp,  and  the  ground  in  bad  condi- 
tion for  marching.  In  disentangling  the  division  from  various  other 
commands  which  blocked  the  road,  the  battalion  lately  commanded 
by  Major  Frank  Smith  became  separated  and  did  not  join  us  again. 
We  soon  got  ahead  of  the  other  troops  ;  but  the  road  was  occupied 
by  an  immense  train  of  wagons,  ambulances,  &c.,  and  so  we  marched 
by  the  side  of  it. 

By  this  time  the  command  was  fearfully  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
men  were  falling  out  continually.  They  were  allowed  to  shoot  from 
their  places  in  the  ranks  pigs,  chickens,  or  whatever  of  the  sort  came 
in  their  way,  commanding  officers  and  inspectors  looking  on  without 
rebuke.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  my  experience  during 
the  war  when  the  plea  of  military,  or  rather  of  human  necessity  im- 
peratively overruled  all  consideration  due  to  private  property  and 
military  discipline.  Barton's  brigade  now  showed  not  more  than  500 
men  in  line,  the  heavy  artillery  but  few  more,  and  the  Naval  Brigade 
was  reduced  to  not  over  600.     These  calculations,  however,  are  made 
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from  memory  (October  1865).  But  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
taken  into  consideration,  never  was  exhibited  more  patient  fortitude 
and  fidelity  than  in  this  wreck  of  the  Confederacy. 

About  midday  the  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  Ewell's 
column  was  suddenly  threatened  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  made 
an  effort  to  strike  the  wagon-train  there  filing  by.  On  riding  to  the 
spot,  I  found  quite  a  warm  skirmish  going  on.  The  remnant  of 
Pickett's  division  and  a  portion  of  Bushrod  Johnson's,  both  together 
amounting  to  a  wretched  handful  of  men,  here  formed  in  line  of  battle 
on  the  left  of  the  road  and  threw  out  skirmishers,  who  kept  the  enemy 
back  without  much  difficulty.  Just  at  this  point  the  road  divided,  one 
branch  keeping  a  little  to  the  left,  the  other  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
right.  The  wagon-train  pursued  the  right-hand  branch,  while  the 
troops  took  the  left,  thus  covering  the  train  from  the  enemy,  whose 
attack  was  made  from  that  side.  Custis  Lee's  division  now  came  up 
and  took  position  just  at  the  fork,  connecting  with  Wise's  brigade  of 
Bushrod  Johnson's  command  on  the  right,  and  with  Kershaw  on  the 
left.  Still  further  to  the  left,  or  in  our  late  rear,  was  Gordon,  who 
sent  several  messages  stating  that  he  was  severely  pressed  in  his  task 
of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  army.  Having  been  at  this  point 
already  some  time  before  our  division  came  up,  I  informed  my 
general  (Custis  Lee)  that  I  had  distinctly  seen  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  mount  and  pass  on  to  our  right  with  the  evident  intention  of 
gaining  a  position  across  the  road  in  front  of  our  line  of  march,  while 
a  force  still  remained  to  threaten  and  delay  us,  and  asked  if  we  could 
not  destroy  or  abandon  the  remainder  of  the  wagon-train  and  push  by 
that  road  ourselves ;  but  his  orders  required  him  strictly  to  wait  for 
the  passing  of  the  train,  and  to  guard  it  afterwards  by  taking  the 
left-hand  road  ;  and  I  think  I  remember  his  receiving  renewed  orders 
to  the  same  effect  just  at  this  time.  The  enemy  now  opened  upon  us 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  shelling  the  wagon-train  more  particularly, 
which  was  hurried  by  as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  about  two  hours  were 
so  consumed  before  the  last  wagon  passed.  Finally  Bushrod  Johnson 
and  Pickett  moved  on,  and  Custis  Lee  and  Kershaw  followed. 
Gordon  must  have  taken  the  right-hand  road  with  the  wagons,  as  we 
heard  nothing  more  of  him. 

About  three  o'clock  we  passed  over  Sailor's  Creek  and  began  to 
ascend  the  opposite  hill,  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  pines.  Just  then  a  sharp  skirmish-fire  was 
heard  directly  in  front,  followed  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  we 
learned  to  our  dismay,  but  what  we  ought  to  have  expected,  that 
Pickett  had  encountered  a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  across 
the  road  immediately  before  him.  Custis  Lee's  and  Kershaw's  divi- 
sions were  therefore  massed  on  the  hillside,  waiting  anxiously  for 
Pickett  to  force  the  front.  Shortly  afterwards  we  were  startled  to 
observe  a  body  of  men  emerge  directly  in  our  rear  and  deliberately 
occupy  a  position  a  few  hundred  yards  back  across  Sailor's  Creek,  in 
the  very  road  we  had  just  been  marching.  We  had  some  lingering 
doubts  at  first  as  to  the  character  of  this  force,  but  all  uncertainty  was' 
soon  rudely  dispelled.  As  we  gazed  through  our  glasses,  we  saw  them 
coolly  put  two  pieces  of  artillery  in  position  on  the  opposite  hill,  which' 
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soon  opened  on  our  unprotected  masses  from  the  rear.  Under  this 
fire  the  two  divisions  were  faced  about  and  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
with  Kershaw  on  the  (now)  right  of  the  road,  Custis  Lee  on  the  left. 
In  Custis  Lee's  division,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Atkinson's  two  bat- 
talions, loth  and  —  Virginia,  the  Chaffin's  Bluff  battal-ion,  and  the 
i8th  Georgia,  Major  Bassinger,  all  of  the  heavy  artilleiy  brigade, 
were  on  the  right  and  a  little  thrown  forward  ;  next  on  the  left  was 
the  'Naval  Brigade,  Commodore  Tucker,  then  Bartcui's,  and  finally 
Lieut.-Colonel  James  Howard's  command,  i8th  and  20th  Virginia. 
Majors  M.  B.  Hardin  and  Jas.  E.  Robertson,  being  the  remainder  of 
the  heavy  artillery  brigade,  held  the  extreme  left.  By  the  time  this 
disposition  was  effected  the  enemy's  fire  had  become  very  rapid  and 
severe,  being  principally  spherical  case.  On  our  side  we  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  it  in  silence,  not  having  a  single  piece  of  artillery  to 
make  reply. 

The  situation  was  now  desperate,  as  we  were  entirely  surrounded, 
and  reinforcements  were  continually  pouring  in  to  the  enemy  before 
our  eyes.  We  were  fighting  back  to  back  with  Pickett's  division, 
and  although  the  latter  presently  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way 
through,  we  were  not  informed,  and  if  we  had  been,  were  too  hard 
pressed  to  be  able  to  follow.  Meanwhile  our  line  began  to  suffer 
considerably  under  the  enemy's  deliberate  fire.  Almost  ail  the  troops 
were  inexperienced  in  battle,  and  the  shot  sometimes  plowing  the 
ground,  sometimes  crashing  through  the  trees,  and  not  unfrequently 
striking  in  the  line,  killing  two  or  more  at  once,  might  well  have 
demoralised  the  oldest  veterans.  But  although  surrounded  by  such 
trying  circumstances  —  and  there  is  no  test  which  tries  a  soldier's 
fortitude  so  severely  as  to  stand  exposed  to  fire  without  the  ability  to 
return  it — yet  they  acquitted  themselves  with  a  steadiness  which  could 
not  have  been  more  than  equalled  by  the  most  veteran  troops  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  as  I  passed  along  the  rear  I  found 
scarcely  a  single  straggler  or  skulker  to  order  back. 

After  shelling  us  with  impunity  as  long  as  they  pleased,  the  Fed- 
erals engaged  us  with  musketry,  their  cavalry  being  armed  with  the 
repeating  carbine.  Thinking  to  overwhelm  us  by  numbers,  they  made 
a  charge  which  resulted  in  some  close  fighting,  particularly  at  the 
road.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Chafnn's  Eluff  and  Bassinger's  (Georgia) 
battalions  had  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  them,  in 
which  the  Federals  were  worsted.  The  assailants  thus  met  with  a 
much  more  stubborn  resistance  than  they  anticipated,  and  were  every- 
where driven  back  in  confusion,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  ground.  Colonel  Atkinson's  command,  and,  I  believe,  the  two 
battalions  above  named,  even  made  a  spirited  counter-charge  as  far  as 
the  creek,  driving  the  enemy  sheer  across.  It  was  here  that  Colonel 
Crutchfield,  commanding  heavy  artillery  brigade,  and  formerly  chief 
of  artillery  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  fell,  shot  through  the  head.  His 
inspector.  Captain  O'Brien,  had  been  previously  wounded.  This 
officer,  said  to  be  a  nephew  of  Smith  O'Brien,  had,  I  believe,  lately 
resigned  from  the  English  army  in  India  to  serve  our  cause. 

Our  troops  came  back  to  their  original  position,  and  both  artillery 
and  musketry  opened  a  deadly  fire  again.     The  Naval  Brigade,  which 
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had  been  standing  firm  as  a  rock,  began  at  one  time  to  fall  back 
under  a  misconception  of  orders,  but  on  being  informed  of  their  mis- 
take, promptly  faced  to  the  front  and  marched  back  to  their  original 
position,  without  a  single  skulker  remaining  behind.  I  have  very 
seldom  seen  this  done  as  well  during  the  war.  When  men  are  once 
started  under  a  heavy  fire  towards  the  rear,  it  is  difficult  to  halt  and 
bring  them  back. 

By  this  time  our  killed  and  wounded  were  many  —  among  the  for- 
mer one  of  the  general's  aides,  the  gallant  and  amiable  Goldsborough. 
There  were  no  facilities  for  taking  off  the  wounded,  and  indeed  we 
had  no  rear  to  carry  them  to,  so  they  were  directed,  when  able,  to 
crawl  behind  trees  and  into  gullies.  It  is  probabfe  many  were  shot  a 
second  time  or  oftener,  while  thus  lying  on  the  field.  The  appeals  of 
some  of  the  poor  fellows  to  their  comrades  and  officers  to  put  them 
in  a  place  of  safety,  were  piteous,  especially  in  the  Naval  Brigade, 
where  the  sailors  seemed  to  look  up  to  their  officers  like  children,  and 
one  such  scene  in  particular  between  the  Commodore  and  a  wounded 
sailor  still  dwells  painfully  and  vividly  in  my  memory. 

The  heavy  artillery  brigade  had  not  a  medical  officer  present,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  whole  division.  My 
observation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  battle  was  chiefly  limited  to  the 
centre  of  the  line,  my  horse  —  one  which  had  belonged  to  General 
J.  F.  Reynolds  and  which  I  had  ridden  ever  since  his  capture  at 
Gaines'  Mills  in  '62 — having  been  struck  by  a  musket  ball.  I  had 
also  been  struck  but  not  hurt  by  splinters  in  the  face,  and  by  a  ball, 
nearly  spent,  on  the  shoulder,  while  another  had  passed  through  my 
coat,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  severe  and  accurate  the  fire  was. 

I  saw  a  number  of  men  in  blue  uniform  where  Kershaw's  line  had 
been,  but  supposing  them  to  be  prisoners,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
their  appearance.  I  presume  now  they  were  engaged  in  receiving  the 
surrender  cf  his  men.  Along  Custis  Lee's  line  the  firing  was  still 
continued,  and  we  had  no  idea  the  battle  was  so  nearly  ended.  I 
thought  we  were  endeavoring  to  hold  our  ground  until  night  might 
enable  us  to  draw  off,  but  from  what  I  saw  afterwards  we  were  so  sur- 
rounded that  escape  was  impossible,  and  to  have  prolonged  the  con- 
test would  have  been  a  uselesss  sacrifice  of  life.  Thtre  being  an 
intermission  in  the  fire  presently,  I  passed  along  the  line  toward  the 
left  to  inspect  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  line  was  at  every  point 
unbroken  and  the  men  in  excellent  spirits,  exulting  in  their  success 
so  far,  and  confident  of  their  ability  to  hold  out.  But,  alas!  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  out  for. 

It  was  now  reported  in  one  of  Barton's  regiments  that  we  had  sur- 
rendered, and  although  this  was  contradicted  at  first  and  refused  to 
be  credited,  still  so  many  and  such  various  rumors  passed  along  the 
line  that  the  men  soon  were  vmcertain  what  to  think.  Many  of  them 
continvied  to  reject  the  report  with  indignation,  and  almost  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  protested  their  ability  to  whip  the  enemy  yet.  Some 
supposed  there  was  only  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
wounded  who  lay  between  the  hostile  lines.  At  this  moment  it  was 
observed  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  once  more  in  our  front,  and 
we  were  just  discussing  the  propriety  of  opening  fire   again,  when 
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about  half-a-dozen  of  them  came  riding  in  on  our  left  rear,  who 
assured  us  positively  that  our  generals  were  prisoners  themselves  and 
had  surrendered  their  forces.  After  a  short  altercation  we  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  this  statement  as  true.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  last  portion  of  the  line  to  give  up  the  contest. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  sunset,  and  by  the  time  the  prisoners  were 
gathered  together  near  General  Custer's  headquarters,  night  had  set 
in.  The  men  were  much  depressed,  but  consoled  themselves  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  made  a  good  fight.  Our  two  divisions  did  not 
number  more  than  4000  in  line,  while  against  us  had  been  the  cavalry 
corps  and  the  6th  and  2d  infantry  corps,  which,  during  our  stubborn 
resistance,  successively  came  up.  And  when  we  surrendered,  the  5th 
corps  had  also  reached  the  field,  and  —  so  my  captors  informed  me  — 
was  just  preparing  with  its  artillery  to  sweep  us  from  the  ground.  We 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  not  less  than  40,000  men,  and  although 
of  course  but  a  portion  of  these  were  actually  engaged,  yet  we  were 
only  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers.  Our  own  loss  was  heavy, 
but  cannot  be  correctly  estimated.  That  of  the  enemy  was  confessed 
to  be  veiy  large.  Generals  Sheridan  and  Custer  stated  that  about  a 
thousand  cavalrymen  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  I  was  informed 
General  Wright  put  the  whole  loss,  including  that  inflicted  by  Pickett, 
at  about  6000.  These  generals  and  others  passed  the  warmest  enco- 
miums upon  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Confederates,  and  treated  our 
higher  officers  with  soldier-like  courtesy.  The  enemy  were  greatly 
astonished  at  the  miscellaneous  uniforms  in  our  small  division,  and 
under  other  circumstances  we  would  have  found  amusement  in  listening 
to  their  comments.  One  of  them,  when  the  naval  uniform  was  pointed 
out,  dropped  his  jaw  with  an  expression  of  perfect  stupefaction  and 
exclaimed,  "Good  Heaven  !  have  you  gunboats  'way  up  here  too?  " 

This  may  be  looked  on  as  the  last  regular  battle  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  in  it  the  Confederates,  although  at  the  point 
of  physical  exhaustion,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  reflected  honor  on  any  troops  on  any  former  field. 

McHenry  Howard, 
Baltimore,  Oct.  1865.  A.  A.  I.  G.  Custis  Lee's  Division. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GENERAL  WADE  HAMPTON'S  REPORT 
OF  CAVALRY  OPERATIONS   IN   THE  FALL  OF   1864. 


Charlottesville,  February  z^d,  1S74. 
My  Dear  General: — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  some  con- 
tribution to  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  relating  to  the  cavalry 
arm  of  our  service,  I  transmit  an  extract  from  my  official  "  Report  of 
the  operations  of  the  cavalry  corps,  A.  N.  Va.,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign in  Virginia."     This  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
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eral  Lee,  and  it  contains  the  organisation,  services  and  official  papers 
— including  much  of  General  Lee's  correspondence  never  made  pub- 
lic—  relating  to  the  corps.  At  some  future  time  I  hope  to  have  the 
whole  report  published,  as  it  is  the  only  tribute  I  can  now  make  to  the 
brave  men  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  command. 

Very  truly  yours,  Wade  Hampton. 

General  Jubal  A.  Early,  President  S.  H.  S. 


In  accordance  with  the  directions  extended  to  me  by  the  Command- 
ing General,  I  stationed  Butler's  division  near  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house, ten  miles  south  of  Petersburg ;  Lee's  to  his  right  near  the 
stage-road,  and  Dearing's  brigade  on  the  immediate  right  of  our  in- 
fantry. Our  pickets  extended  from  the  latter  point  some  distance 
down  the  Jerusalem  plank-road.  Here  we  remained  in  quiet  until  the 
14th  of  September,  when  I  moved  out  on  an  expedition  which  I  had 
proposed  to  the  General  Commanding.  The  objects  and  result  of 
this  movement  are  embraced  in  the  report  which  was  made  at  the  time, 
and  which  is  given  below  : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps  A.  N.  Va,  ) 
September  2']th,  1S64.  ) 

Colonel : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  troops  under  my  command,  during  the  late  expedi- 
tion to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  i4lh  instant  I 
moved  with  the  division  of  Major-General  William  H.  F.  Lee,  the 
brigades  of  Rosser  and  Bearing,  and  a  detachment  of  100  men  from 
Young's  and  Dunovant's  brigades,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Miller,  6th  South  Carolina  regiment,  down  the  west  side  of 
Rowantz  Creek  to  Wilkinson's  Bridge  on  that  stream,  where  the  com- 
mand bivouacked  that  night. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  attempt  the  capture  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle  which  were  reported  to  be  grazing  near  Coggins'  Point, 
on  the  James  River.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  to  force  his  lines  at  some  point.  I 
selected  Sycamore  Church,  in  Prince  George  county,  as  the  point  to 
attack,  as  being  the  most  central,  the  nearest  to  the  cattle,  and  the 
one  where  the  largest  foroe  of  the  enemy  was  camped.  By  dispersing 
them  here,  I  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  concentrate  any  force  in 
time  to  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  expedition. 

The  command  left  Wilkinson's  Bridge  at  an  early  hour  on  the  15th, 
and  by  a  rapid  march  placed  itself  on  the  Blackwater  at  Cooke's 
Bridge.  This  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  as  I  was  aware,  and  I  chose 
that  route  on  that  account,  as  the  enemy  would  not  look  for  an  ap- 
proach from  that  quarter.  The  command  was  halted  here  to  rest  and 
feed,  whilst  the  engineer  party  constructed  a  new  bridge.  This  was 
accomplished  before  night  and  a  part  of  the  command  crossed  the 
Blackwater.  All  my  dispositions  for  the  attack  having  been  made  and 
communicated  to  the  commanding  officers,  the  command  moved  at 
twelve  A.  M.  General  Lee  was  directed  to  move  up  the  Lawyers'  road 
to  the  stage-road,  at  which  point  he  would  encounter  the  first  pickets 
of  the  enemy.  These  he  was  to  drive  in,  and  to  move  then  to  occupy 
the  roads  leading  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy  to  Sycamore  Church. 
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General  Bearing  was  instructed  to  proceed  by  the  Hines  road  to  Cox's 
mill,  where  he  was  to  halt  until  the  attack  on  the  centre  was  made, 
when  he  was  to  dash  across  to  the  Minger's  Ferry  road,  attacking  the 
post  on  that  road  and  cutting  off  all  retreat,  guarding  at  the  same  time 
against  an  attack  from  Fort  Powhatan. 

With  Rosser's  brigade  and  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Miller  I 
moved  on  by-roads  direct  towards  Sycamore  Church.  General  Rosser 
was  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  position  of  the  enemy  here, 
and  he  was  directed,  after  accomplishing  this,  to  push  forward  at  once 
to  secure  the  cattle.  The  three  columns  all  reached  the  points  to 
which  they  were  ordered. 

Without  giving  the  alarm  to  the  enemy,  and  at  five  a.  m.  on  the  i6th, 
Rosser  made  the  attack.  The  enemy  had  a  strong  position,  and  the 
approaches  to  it  being  barricaded,  he  had  time  to  rally  in  the  woods 
around  his  camp,  where  for  some  time  he  fought  as  stubbornly  as  I 
have  ever  seen  him  do.  But  the  determination  and  gallantry  of 
Rosser's  men  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  completely  routed, 
leaving  his  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  and  his  camp  in  our  hands. 
I  beg  to  refer  to  the  report  of  Brigadier-General  Rosser  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  affair  here  and  of  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  cattle. 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  made  at  the  church.  General  Lee  on  the 
left  and  General  Dearing  on  the  right  attacked  the  enemy  most  suc- 
cessfully, and  established  themselves  rapidly  and  firmly  at  the  points 
they  were  ordered  to  secure.  The  reports  of  these  officers  are  enclosed 
for  the  information  of  the  General  Commanding.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  having  been  attained  by  the  capture  of  the  whole  herd  of 
cattle — 2486  by  official  return  of  the  Federal  oflftcers  charged  with  the 
care  of  them — I  withdrew  everything  before  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
different  columns  were  united  before  reaching  the  Blackwater  and  all 
dispositions  made  to  protect  our  captured  property.  Rosser  was  sent 
forward  to  hold  the  plank-road,  followed  by  General  Dearing  and 
Colonel  Miller,  whilst  General  Lee  brought  up  the  rear.  After  seeing 
everything  across  the  Blackwater,  I  moved  towards  the  plank-road, 
but  before  reaching  it  was  notified  by  General  Rosser  of  the  approach 
of  a  hea\'y  force  of  the  enemy  down  that  road.  I  ordered  him  to  take 
position  at  Ebenezer  Church  to  hold  the  road  there,  and  at  once  sent 
the  cattle  by  Plawkinsville,  crossing  the  plank-road  two  miles  in  rear 
of  my  line  of  battle,  INLijor  Venable,  of  my  staff,  was  ordered  to 
superintend  this  movement  of  the  cattle,  and  with  Major  Ryols,  Pro- 
vost-Marshal, who  had  been  very  eflScient  in  conducting  it  up  to  this 
time,  to  place  them  quickly  across  the  Nottoway  river  at  Freeman's 
Ford.  I'hese  officers  discharged  this  duty  admirably,  and  the  suc- 
cessful manner  in  which  the  cattle  were  brought  off  is  due  very  much 
to  their  zeal  and  enterprise.  The  enemy  had  in  the  meantime  attacked 
Rosser,  who  held  his  ground  steadily.  I  sent  Miller  to  him,  and  soon 
afterwards  Dearing,  This  force  held  the  position  so  easily  that  I  de- 
termined to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  with  General  Lee's  division, 
in  order  to  attack  him  there. 

Before  proper  dispositions  to  do  this  could  be  made,  however,  it 
became  too  dark  to  make  the  movement  advantageously,  and  I  di- 
rected General  Lee  to  reinforce  Rosser  and  to  protect  our  right. 
These  orders  were  promptly  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  an  attack  from 
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the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed  along  the  whole  line.  Several  assaults 
were  made  on  me,  but  always  with  a  like  result.  Major  Chew  placed 
his  artillery  in  position  and,  after  a  heavy  fire  of  an  hour,  completely 
silenced  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Hearing  that  the  cattle  were  safely  across 
the  Nottoway,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy  might  throw  a  force  round 
my  left  so  as  to  interpose  between  the  cattle  and  my  command,  I  de- 
termined not  to  follow  the  enemy,  who  were  falling  back,  but  to  move 
to  Wilkinson's  Bridge,  where  I  could  check  any  flank  movement. 

Leaving  four  squadrons  on  picket  at  the  church,  I  moved  the  com- 
mand to  their  former  bivouac  on  the  Rowantz,  halting  for  the  night.  I 
intended  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  morning  if  he  could  be  found,  but  he 
had  retreated  during  the  night.  The  next  day  the  command  returned  to 
their  old  quarters,  after  an  absence  of  three  days,  during  which  they  had 
marched  upwards  of  loo  miles,  defeating  the  enemy  in  two  fights,  and 
bringing  f.om  his  lines  in  safety  a  large  amount  of  captured  propert}', 
together  with  304  prisoners.  Of  the  2480  cattle  captured,  2468  have 
been  brought  in,  and  I  hope  to  get  the  few  remaining  ones.  Three 
guidons  were  taken  and  eleven  wagons  brought  in  safely,  several  others 
having  been  destroyed.  Three  camps  of  the  enemy  were  burned,  after 
securing  from  them  some  very  valuable  stores,  including  quite  a  num- 
ber of  blankets.  My  loss  was  ten  killed,  forty-seven  wounded,  and 
four  missing. 

I  beg  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  officers  and 
men.  Major-General  Lee  and  Brigadier-General  Bearing  carried  out 
my  orders  and  wishes  most  skilfully,  protecting  the  flanks  and  cover- 
ing the  main  attack,  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  successful  issue 
of  the  expedition.  General  Rosser,  in  the  centre,  displayed  his  usual 
skill  and  gallantry,  carrying  out  my  plans  with  entire  success.  In  the 
fight  on  the  plank-road  the  conduct  of  these  officers  was  equally  satis- 
factor}^  and  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  them. 

Besides  the  officers  of  my  staff  mentioned  above,  I  am  indebted  to' 
Major  Barker  for  valuable  assistance  on  the  field,  and  also  to  Captain 
Lowndes  and  Lieutenant  Hampton.  Captain  Edelin,  who  volunteered 
for  the  occasion,  aided  me  by  acting  on  my  staff,  and  Captain  Henry, 
A.  Q.  M.,  was  most  efficient  in  bringing  off  the  captured  property. 
Captain  Belcher,  who  lives  on  the  plank-road,  volunteered  as  a  guide 
and  was  of  great  service  to  me.  I  cannot  close  my  report  without 
notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  scouts  who  were  with  me  ;  Sergeant  Shad- 
bourne,  of  the  Jeff  Davis  Legion,  who  gave  me  the  information  about 
the  cattle,  acted  as  guide  to  General  Rosser,  accompanied  the  leading 
regiment  in  its  charge,  kept  his  party  always  in  the  front,  and  acted 
with  conspicuous  gallantr}^  Sergeant  Hogan,  in  charge  cf  Butler's 
scouts,  also  displayed  great  activity,  intelligence,  and  boldness.  Of 
the  scouts.  Sergeant  McCalla,  ist  South  Carolina  regiment,  a  most 
valuable  man,  was  killed  and  three  others  were  wounded.  Referring  the 
General  Commanding  to  the  enclosed  reports  for  the  detailed  accounts 
of  the  part  taken  by  the  different  brigades,  and  asking  his  attention 
to  the  return  of  captured  property, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wade  Hampton,  Major-GeneraL 

To  Lieutenant- Colonel  W,  H.  Taylor,  A.  A.  General. 
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On  my  return  to  my  quarters  I  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
General  Commanding : 

Headquarters  A.  N.  Va.,  September  \-jih,  1S64. 

General : — I  have  received  your  report  of  the  result  of  your  opera- 
tions, and  I  beg  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  skill  and 
boldness  you  have  displayed,  and  my  gratification  at  your  handsome 
and  valuable  success.  You  will  please  convey  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  your  command  my  thanks  for  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  they 
executed  your  orders,  by  which  they  have  added  another  to  the  list  of 
important  services  rendered  by  the  cavalry  during  the  present  cam- 
paign. I  desire  you  to  direct  that  the  cattle  be  turned  over  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cole,  the  quartermaster's  property  and  stores  to  Colonel 
Corley,  and  ordnance  stores  to  Colonel  Baldwin.  All  these  officers 
are  instructed  to  assign  out  of  the  captured  property  to  your  command 
such  portion  as  it  requires  and  as  the  interests  of  the  service  will  per- 
mit. You  will  please  inform  Colonel  Cole  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
cattle  cajDtured,  in  order  that  he  may  make  his  preparations  to  receive 
and  care  for  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General, 

Major-General  Hampton,  Commanding  Cavalry. 

An  official  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  same 
date,  by  the  General  Commanding,  in  these  words : 

Headquarters,  September  lyth,  1864. 

Jlon.  Secretary  Sedden : — At  daylight  yesterday  the  enemy's  skirmish 
line  west  of  the  Jerusalem  plank-road  w-as  driven  back  on  the  en- 
trenchments along  their  whole  extent.  At  the  same  hour  Hampton 
attacked  his  position  north  of  the  Norfolk  railroad,  near  Sycamore 
Church,  and  captured  about  three  hundred  prisoners,  some  arms, 
wagons,  a  large  number  of  horses,  and  twenty-five  hundred  cattle. 

Gregg  attacked  Hampton  on  his  return  in  the  afternoon  at  Belcher's 
mill,  on  the  Jerusalem  plank-road,  but  was  repulsed  and  driven  back. 
Everything  was  brought  off  safely.  Our  entire  loss  does  not  exceed 
fifty  men.  R.  E.  Lee,   General. 

This  demonstration  in  our  front  was  made  by  my  request,  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  enemy.  When  the  expedition  began,  on  the 
14th,  I  wrote  to  the  General  Commanding,  informing  him  that  I  should 
attack  at  daylight  on  the  i6th,  and  asking  him  to  order  a  demonstra- 
tion in  front.  Orders  to  the  same  effect  were  left  with  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  cavalry,  and  these  were  well  carried  out,  and  aided 
me,  as  did  the  whole  movement  in  front,  in  carrying  out  successfully 
the  attack  in  the  rear. 

Mention  having  been  made  in  my  report  of  the  good  conduct  of  my 
scouts,  it  is  proper  and  just  that  in  a  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the 
cavalry  some  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  services  of  these 
men,  who  were  so  zealous,  so  bold,  and  so  intelligent.  The  mere  record 
of  their  services  would  swell  this  paper  to  too  great  a  size,  and  to  give 
even  their  names  would  occupy  too  much  space  ;  but  I  desire  to  declare 
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that  they  were  of  incalculable  use  to  me,  and  that  they  were  in  general 
earnest,  active,  and  devoted.  Living  constantly  within  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  no  movement  escaped  their  observation,  and  I  was  kept  regularly 
apprised,  not  only  of  the  position,  but  of  the  strength,  organisation,  and 
often  even  of  the  very  purposes  of  the  enemy.  Nor  were  their  opera- 
tions confined  solely  to  the  collection  of  information,  for  they  were 
constantly  engaged  in  active  hostilities,  and  several  most  brilliant 
affairs  were  conducted  by  them.  Some  of  them  I  may  have  occasion  to 
mention  in  the  course  of  my  report,  but  to  show  the  value  and  pre- 
cision of  the  information  which  they  transmitted,  I  copy  here  the  note 
from  Sergeant  Shadbourne,  which  determined  the  expedition  just  de- 
scribed : 

Near  Blackwater,  September  c^tk,  1864. 

General: — I  have  just  returned  from  near  City  Point.  The  defences 
are  as  follows,  viz :  At  Wormley's  Point,  one  mile  northeast  of  City 
Point,  are  twelve  hundred  dismounted  cavalry ;  one  mile  southwest 
of  City  Point,  and  on  the  railroad,  is  an  immense  hospital  and  ambu- 
lance and  wagon-train ;  at  the  old  Court-House,  three  miles  from  the 
Point,  is  a  very  large  pontoon-train  ;  at  the  old  "  Froghole  Bridge  "  is 
a  small  party  getting  out  timber  for  breastworks  and  other  purposes ; 
at  Cedar  Level  Station,  three  miles  from  the  Point,  is  an  immense 
amount  of  supplies  ;  there  is  besides  about  one  regiment  of  infantry 
acting  as  guard.  The  nearest  point  of  picket-line  you  could  strike  is 
Colonel  Green's  farm,  on  the  stage-road,  or  rather  the  line  is  half  a 
mile  this  side  of  Green's,  on  the  stage-road  running  from  Mount  Sinai 
Church  to  Kite's  place,  thus  cutting  off  a  large  bend  in  this  road. 
Southeast  of  the  Court-House,  about  five  miles  from  City  Point,  is  a 
small  force  of  infantry,  about  one  large  regiment  (negroes).  The 
stream  this  side  of  City  Point  about  three  miles  is  impassable  below 
"  Froghole  Bridge,"  which  they  could  burn  before  it  could  be  attained. 
At  Coggins'  Point  are  three  thousand  beeves,  attended  by  120  men 
and  thirty  citizens,  without  arms.  At  Sycamore  Church  is  one  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  (ist  District  of  Columbia),  about  250.  This  is  the 
nearest  point  of  the  picket-line  to  Coggins'  Point  (about  two  miles). 
Sycamore  Church  is  eight  miles  from  Hines'  Bridge,  on  the  Black- 
water  ;  Hines'  Bridge  three  miles  from  Gee's  Bridge,  on  Warwick 
swamp,  and  five  miles  from  Gee's  residence.  Enemy's  cavalry  are 
northwest  of  the  Court-House.  The  greatest  danger  I  think  would 
be  on  the  Jerusalem  plank-road  in  returning.  The  enemy  are  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  the  City  Point  railroad  to  the  5th  corps ;  it 
intersects  the  City  Point  road  about  six  miles  from  City  Point,  at  a 
place  called  Jordan's.  It  is  near  this  place  they  have  their  large 
mortar  which  was  firing  last  night.  It  is  very  large,  placed  on  car- 
wheels,  and  seems  to  be  moved  as  the  road  progresses,  which  is  fast. 
The  loth  corps  is  on  the  right  (this  side  Appomattox);  9th  centre,  5th 
next,  2d  on  extreme  left.  I  hear  that  they  have  a  15th  corps,  com- 
manded by  Ord.  From  best  information,  Birney  commands  the  loth 
corps.  This  15th  and  i6th  corps  are  on  the  other  side  of  Appomattox. 
Butler  has  just  returned  (yesterday)  from  Convention.  It  is  thought 
more  cavalry  is  about  returning.  Colonel  Spears  is  under  arrest  for 
drunkenness,  I  understand — Stratton  in  command. 

Your  obedient  scout,  Shadbourne. 
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This  admirable  report  is  a  specimen  of  many  sent  in  by  these  scouts, 
so  it  can  be  well  understood  how  valuable  were  the  services  rendered 
by  them.  In  the  order  of  events  I  should  have  mentioned  a  recon- 
noissance  made  by  General  Rosser,  on  the  ist  of  September,  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  enemy.  He  drove  in  some  cavalry  on  this  occasion, 
captured  their  camp,  and  charged  up  to  the  lines  of  the  infantry. 
These  latter  he  found  fortified  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  the  enemy 
seeming  to  fear  another  Reams'  Station  affair.  After  our  late  ex- 
pedition to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  we  remained  in  our  former  positions 
until  the  27th  of  September,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  right  of 
Butler's  line  by  the  Federal  cavalry.  This  was  the  beginning  of  one 
of  Grant's  attempts  on  the  Southside  railroad,  and  it  led  to  some 
serious  fighting  in  the  next  few  days,  in  which  the  cavalry  participated 
largely  and  creditably.  Our  operations  are  summed  up  in  the  sub- 
joined report : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps  A.  N.  Va.,  ) 
November  \st,  1864.  ) 

Colonel: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  reports  of  Major-General 
W.  H.  F.  Lee  and  Brigadier-General  Butler,  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions of  their  commands  from  the  27th  of  September  to  28th  of  Oc- 
tober. The  information  contained  in  these  reports,  and  in  the  ac- 
companying ones  from  subordinate  officers,  is  so  full  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  state  the  orders  under  which  these  movements 
were  performed  and  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  executed.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  September  the 
enemy  made  an  attack  on  the  lines  of  Brigadier-General  Butler  on  the 
Vaughan  road,  driving  in  his  pickets  and  following  them  to  Hatcher's 
Run.  Here  Major  Farley,  with  his  dismounted  men,  met  him  and 
drove  him  back.  The  attack  appearing  to  be  a  serious  one,  I  directed 
Major-General  Wm.  Lee  to  bring  one  of  his  brigades  up  the  Vaughan 
road.  His  division,  under  orders  from  the  General  Commanding,  was 
then  moving  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  river,  and  one  brigade  was 
ordered  to  move  up  the  plank-road  to  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  and  to 
halt  there.  The  enemy  had  fallen  back  to  McDowell's  farm,  when 
General  Lee  brought  up  Barringer's  brigade  and  at  once  ordered  an 
attack.  This  v;as  made  promptly  and  most  successfully.  The  enemy 
was  driven  to  Wyatt's  farm,  leaving  in  our  hands  quite  a  number  of 
prisoners.  The  troops  behaved  as  well  as  possible,  and  they  were 
well  led  by  their  officers.  The  picket  line  was  re-established,  Butler 
returned  to  his  camp,  and  Lee,  with  Barringer's  brigade,  joined 
Chambliss'  brigade  on  the  plank-road.  The  next  morning  I  rode  up 
to  look  after  the  lines  held  by  Bearing's  brigade,  which  was  in  the 
trenches,  under  command  of  Colonel  Griffin,  General  Bearing  being 
quite  unwell.  Soon  after  arriving  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Bearing,  information  was  brought  to  me  that  his  brigade  had  been 
driven  from  the  works,  which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
A  full  report  of  this  affair  has  already  been  forwarded  to  the  General 
Commanding,  and  ao  investigation  into  it  by  a  court  of  inquiry  is 
now  progressing.  Upon  consultation  with  General  Heth,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  —  he  to  strike  them  in  front  and  I  to 
move  on  their  left  flank.  I  mo.ved  Lee's  division  down  the  Harman 
road  and  occupied  some  works  which  were  found  there.     In  the  mean- 
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time  the  infantry  had  become  engaged,  and  as  the  enemy  moved  up 
to  reinforce  he  exposed  his  fiank  to  me,  I  at  once  ordered  General 
Lee  to  attack,  which  he  did  with  the  9th  and  loth  Virginia  regiments 
in  the  handsomest  style,  leading  his  men  in  person.  These  regiments 
went  in  in  line  of  battle,  dismounted  and  reserved  their  fire  until  very 
near  the  enemy.  Delivering  it  regularly,  they  charged,  routing  the 
enemy  completely,  capturing  about  nine  hundred  prisoners  and  two 
standards. 

McGregor  kept  his  guns  on  the  line  of  battle,  charging  with  the  troops, 
and  keeping  up  a  steady  and  accurate  fire.  The  whole  affair  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on 
the  troops  engaged  in  it.  To  show  the  effect  of  this  flank  attack,  I  may 
mention  that  the  Army  afid  Navy  Gazette^  a  paper  of  the  enemy,  in  re- 
viewing the  operations  of  their  army,  attributed  the  failure  of  their 
whole  movement  on  this  side  of  the  James  river  to  the  fact  that  a 
"  flanking  column  was  thrown  between  tv/o  of  their  divisions  and  swept 
off  many  men."  We  captured  here  and  in  the  attack  the  night  pre- 
vious nearly  one  thousand  prisoners,  including  a  very  large  number  of 
commissioned  officers.  Expecting  that  we  would  make  an  attempt  the 
next  morning  to  recapture  the  lines  we  had  lost,  I  placed  my  command, 
or  rather  Lee's  division  and  Bearing's  brigade,  near  Fort  McRae,  in 
the  works.  Whilst  resting  here,  Butler  was  attacked  on  the  Vaughan 
road.  Taking  two  of  General  Lee's  regiments,  the  9th  and  13th  Vir- 
ginia, I  crossed  the  country,  struck  the  Squirrel  Level  road,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  They  fell  back  on  the  Vaughan  road 
and  took  a  very  strong  position  near  McDowell's  house.  I  determined 
to  attack  them  here,  and  sent  to  General  Lee  to  bring  up  two  more 
regiments.  Before  these  were  put  in  the  enemy  was  driven  from  our 
line  of  works,  and  my  men  had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  their  main 
line.  Here  it  was  that  General  Dunovant  was  killed  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  whilst  gallantly  leading  them,  and  Dr.  Fontaine,  my  medi- 
cal director,  who  went  to  his  assistance,  was  mortally  wounded.  Each 
of  these  officers,  in  his  own  sphere,  was  an  admirable  one  ;  both  were 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  both  were  a  loss  to  the 
service  and  to  the  country. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  charge  the  breastworks,  it  was  reported 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  my  rear.  This  involved  new  dispositions 
to  meet  the  expected  attack,  and  before  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  report  was  groundless,  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  carry  out  my 
original  plan  of  attack.  The  command  was  withdrawn  at  dusk,  after 
having  driven  the  enemy  some  distance  and  capturing  thirty  or  forty 
prisoners.  This  closed  the  active  operations  of  my  command  for  the 
present,  and  the  troops  resumed  their  former  camps. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  officers  and  men  behaved 
as  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Major- 
General  Lee  and  Brigadier-General  Butler,  both  of  whom  rendered 
me  great  assistance  and  behaved  most  gallantly.  Enclosed  is  a  list 
of  my  casualties  and  a  return  of  prisoners  and  captured  property. 

Referring  to  the  reports  subjoined  for  details, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Wade  Hampton,  Major- General. 

Z.ientenant-ColonelTwLO'S.,  A.  A.  General. 
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The  number  of  prisoners  captured  in  the  affairs  embraced  in  the 
above  report  was  about  one  thousand.  As  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  campaign,  I  copy  the  whole  extract  from  the  Anny  and  Navy 
Gazette,  of  October  8th,  1864,  referred  to  in  my  report : 

Whatever  the  objects  of  the  demonstrations  [the  movement  of  Grant  threatening 
on  the  north  of  James  river  and  attacking  below  Petersburg],  they  have  evidently 
not  yet  attained  success.  The  "thin  line"  which  we  are  told  that  Warren  found 
on  the  left  on  Friday,  appears  to  have  been  rapidly  augmented.  At  all  events,  the 
flanking  column  which  burst  in  between  two  divisions  of  our  troops  and  swept  off 
so  many  men,  shows  the  enemy  to  have  been  in  anything  but  desperate  straits.  To 
this  new  disaster  (which  resembles  some  previous  ones  on  similar  occasions)  the 
check  in  the  present  phase  of  the  campaign  is  due. 

Before  my  official  report  was  sent  in,  I  had  written  to  the  General 
Commanding,  on  the  3d  of  October,  giving  him  an  account  of  my 
recent  operations  and  the  position  of  affairs.  To  this  communication 
he  replied  as  follows : 

[Confidential.]  H'D  Qr's,  Chaffin's  Farm,  Oct.  4th,  1S64. 

Major-Gcneral  Hampton,  Commanding,  &^c.: 

General: — I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  operations  of  the  cavalry 
communicated  in  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  The  failure  of  Dearing's 
brigade  to  hold  the  position  assigned  to  it,  I  fear  will  entail  upon  us  a 
great  loss.  If  the  enemy  cannot  be  prevented  from  extending  his 
left,  he  will  eventually  reach  the  Appomattox  and  cut  us  off  from  the 
Southside  altogether.  I  wish  you  would  have  Colonel  Griffin's  con- 
duct inquired  into,  and  if  necessary  he  must  be  brought  before  a  court 
martial.  I  grieve  with  you  at  the  loss  of  General  Dunovant  and  Dr. 
Fontaine — two  officers  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

I  have  written  to  General  Hill  as  regards  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,  and  have  suggested,  should  he  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's 
centre,  that  you  should  operate  against  his  flank  or  rear.  I  wish  you 
would  communicate  with  him  on  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee,  General. 

Mention  having  been  made  in  the  preceding  letter  of  Colonel  Grif- 
fin, it  is  due  to  that  officer  to  state  that  the  court  of  inquiry  exonerated 
him  from  all  blame  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  the  lines  on  the  2Sth  of 
September.  A  part  of  his  command  had  been  dismounted  and  placed 
temporarily  in  the  trenches,  while  the  infantry  were-  making  some 
change  in  their  position.  At  this  moment  he  was  attacked  by  a  very 
heavy  force  which  he  could  not  resist.  In  this  connection  I  beg  to 
mention  the  gallant  conduct  of  a  private  —  whose  name  I  regret  to 
have  forgotten  —  in  Graham's  battery,  horse  artillery.  His -gun  was 
in  a  small  enclosed  work  which  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  Mounting 
one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  the  gun,  and  armed  only  with  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  he  began  to  remove  the  gun  after  the  work  was  taken.  He  was 
immediately  surrounded,  the  horses  were  wounded  by  bayonets,  and  a 
Federal  captain  attacked  him  with  his  sword.  With  his  only  weapon 
—  the  limb  —  he  beat  the  captain  over  the  head,  drove  him  off,  and 
brought  out  the  gun  in  safety. 
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RUIN   AND   RECONSTRUCTION   OF   THE   SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

IV. 
Material  Reconstruction. 

THE  material  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  retarded  as 
it  has  been  by  the  so-called  Reconstruction  Acts,  has  been  truly- 
wonderful,  when  all  the  circumstances  have  been  taken  into  consid- 
eration— even  those  which  are  apparent  on  the  surface.  There  are 
other  causes  lying  deeper,  and  less  considered  by  the  outside  world, 
which  constitute  a  greater  marvel  still.  Yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily 
on,  and  is  still  progressing,  in  despite  of  drawbacks  and  disasters  which 
might  have  driven  any  people  to  despair.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  defects  of  the  Southern  character  engendered  by  the  "peculiar 
institution,"  which  proved  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  bane  of  the 
population,  which  owed  both  its  prosperity  and  its  ruin  to  so  excep- 
tional a  state  of  society,  certain  it  is  that  great  virtues  were  also 
nourished  under  its  auspices,  and  among  these  have  shone  conspicu- 
ously unconquerable  courage  under  adversity,  and  that  highest  form 
of  manhood  which  struggles  and  strives  "  against  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune."  For  closely  following  the  war,  whose 
ruin  has  already  been  faintly  outlined  in  a  preceding  article,  came  a 
series  of  visitations  upon  the  conquered  sections  in  which  the  wrath 
of  man  seemed  joined  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  Providence  seemed  to 
rain  down  plagues  on  the  doomed  land  in  the  shape  of  pestilence, 
41 
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famine,  and  adverse  seasons.  Epidemics  are  ever  apt  to  follow  m  the 
wake  of  long-protracted  wars,  and  from  these  the  South  was  not  ex- 
empt ;  but  a  worse  plague  than  pestilence  or  floods  was  rained  down 
upon  the  reconstructed  States  in  the  shape  of  those  human  locusts,  the 
"  carpet-baggers,"  whose  misrule  and  robberies  kept  impoverished  the 
struggling  people,  whose  hard  gains  were  stolen  with  or  without  the 
sanction  of  legislation.  To  the  open  confiscation  and  theft  of  Southern 
property  soon  succeeded  that  more  covert  and  cruel  confiscation,  in 
the  shape  of  taxation  and  legal  appropriation,  which  prevails  to-day  in 
those  of  the  reconstructed  States  still  so  unfortunate  as  to  remain 
under  carpet-bag  rule  sustained  by  ignorant  negro  voters.  Even  on 
those  States  which,  Sinbad  like,  have  succeeded  in  shaking  off  their 
"  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,"  the  curse  still  clings  in  the  shape  of  the  legacy 
they  have  left  behind  of  unpaid  obligations  still  pressing  on  the  re- 
sources and  credit  of  States  whose  treasuries  they  emptied  before  their 
flight.  This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  which  seems  to  puzzle 
the  Northerner  and  the  foreigner  so  much  in  contrasting  the  great  pro- 
ciViction  of  the  Southern  staples  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
witih  the  universal  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  distressed 
cona.ition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people :  God  and  nature 
have  restored  what  man  has  taken  away.  The  hard  earnings  of  a 
resolute  and  laboring  people  have  been  poured  like  rain  into  the  sea, 
or  have  gone  to  enrich  the  Northern  scum  that  floated  down  on  the 
war-tide,  at:d  remained  to  pollute  the  Southern  land.  Sad  as  are  the 
stories,  territ-'le  as  is  the  record  of  carpet-bag  and  negro  rule  in  the 
South  which  hAve  been  dragged  to  day,  yet  the  hundredth  part  never 
has,  and  possibi  v  never  will  be  told.  The  reality  surpasses  all  power 
of  speech,  all  figures  of  arithmetic.  You  might  as  well  strive  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  where  last  year's  snow  has  gone,  as  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  the  waste  J£nd  robbery  which  have  nullified  the  proceeds  and 
the  profits  of  the  SoutJiern  crops,  and  left  the  Southern  planters  poorer 
after  their  great  yields  than  they  were  before.  Robbery  is  at  the  root 
of  it ;  and  all  the  lessons  taught  by  the  war  cannot  avail  a  people  thus 
plundered,  until  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  is  taken  from  the  throat  and 
the  pocket  of  his  victim,  rer:dered  powerless  for  resistance  or  reprisal 
by  Federal  bayonets  ready  to  support  these  thieves  in  the  name  of  law. 
In  several  English  journals,  which  have  recently  commented  on  the 
statements  made  by  the  present  writer  in  relation  to  Southern  mat- 
ters, this  apparent  contradiction  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  very  efforts  of 
the  Southern  people  to  redeem  their  condition  by  herculean  labors  set 
up  as  a  plea  in  extenuation  of  the  carpet-bagger,  under  whose  auspices 
they  imagine  this  great  work  to  have  been  done — those  immense  crops, 
which  have  astonished  the  world,  to  have  been  produced.  The  London 
Graphic,  whose  world-wide  circulation  gives  importance  to  its  utter- 
ances, in  its  issue  of  February  28  devotes  two-thirds  of  a  column  to 
"  Southern  Recuperation,"  wherein,  after  quoting  largely  from  the 
report  of  the  present  writer  on  the  Southern  situation,  it  goes  on  to 
say:  "  Most  Englishmen  will,  we  feel  sure,  rejoice  to  hear  that  their 
kinsmen  of  the  whilom  Confederacy  are  recovering  so  steadily  after 
the  miseries  caused  by  war  and  invasion  ;  but  in  face  of  this  pros- 
perity they  will  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  '  carpet- 
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bagger,'  with  '  his  unclean  hands  on  our  throats  and  pockets,'  can  be 
such  an  utterly  depraved  creature  as  Mr.  De  Leon  represents  him." 
This  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  our  situation,  and  we  must  bear  it  with 
what  philosophy  we  may.  Certainly  it  would  be  worse  than  foolish  for 
our  people  to  suppress  the  facts  relating  to  their  actual  progress,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  sympathy  so  barren  of  results  as  that  which 
their  wrongs  and  sufferings  have  hitherto  brought,  either  from  home 
or  from  abroad.  The  Southern  people  have  been  taught  the  hard 
lesson  that  the  world  will  leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  deliver- 
ance and  their  own  earthly  salvation,  through  their  own  strong  arms 
and  stout  hearts.  The  voice  of  that  pseudo-philanthropy,  so  long 
loudly  clamorous  over  the  wrongs  of  the  blacks,  has  not  even  a  whisper 
for  reproach  for  worse  outrages  committed  on  the  whites.  If  it  speaks 
at  all,  it  is  but  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  depreciating  and  doubting 
the  bad  treatment  which  cries  from  earth  to  heaven  throughout  the 
conquered  land.  Let  us  then  not  regard  such  utterances,  but  work 
steadily  onward  to  the  deliverance  from  our  worse  than  Egyptian 
taskmasters — already  attained  by  some  of  our  more  fortunate  Southern 
States,  and  dawning  upon  those  still  in  bondage. 

What  then  is  the  material  condition,  and  what  are  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  reconstructed  States,  agriculturally  and  industrially?  Are 
they  good  or  bad?  Do  they  show  practical  social  and  financial  re- 
construction, with  a  growing  tendency  to  improvement ;  or  does  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  thus  far  has  frustrated  the  heroic  energy  and 
industry  of  the  Southern  people,  bid  fair  to  be  perpetuated,  and  to 
render  nugatory  those  labors  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions,  drawn, 
from  actual  recent  observation  over  that  area,  if  truly  and  frankly 
given,  are  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  Within  the  last  two  years 
the  actual  recuperation  has  made  steady  strides,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  South  is  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  a  very  long  time. 
With  the  restoration  of  "  home  rule,"  and  the  removal  of  the  "  dis- 
abilities "  of  all  kinds  which  so  heavily  weighted  Southern  enterprise 
and  effort,  is  coming  that  new  order  of  things,  so  long  watched  for, 
which  under  new  shapes  is  to  restore  the  prestige  and  prosperity  of 
the  South  as  an  integral  part  of  this  Union  once  more.  Apart  from 
all  political  considerations,  let  us  see  what  the  attitude  of  the  South 
industrially  is  to-day. 

^'The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign  observer 
is  the  great  increase  in  the  crops,  especially  of  the  great  Southern 
staple,  which  after  all  'is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  great  resource 
of  that  section  ;  for  it  means  cash  and  comfort  to  its  producers,  and  the 
demand  for  it  seems  even  more  illimitable  than  the  possible  supply. 
Taking  now  as  the  average  Southern  cotton  crop  four  million  of  bales 
annually,  it  represents  the  sum  of  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  ;  the  profit  of  which  in  price  over  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  something  very  considerable,  probably  greater  now  under 
the  system  of  free  labor  than  under  the  old  slave  system,  for  reasons 
previously  given.  Nor  is  the  South  now  content  to  profit  by  the  pro- 
duction of  her  great  staple  alone ;  she  has  learnt  to  utilise  it  on  her 
own  soil  by  her  own  water-power  and  her  own  white  labor  into  manu- 
factures, with  which  she  will  soon  supply  the  wants  not  only  of  her 
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own  people,  but  of  those  outside  of  her  borders.  Southern  cotton 
goods  are  already  successfully  competing  at  the  West  and  Northwest 
with  Northern  and  British  manufactured  goods,  and  the  extension  of 
her  industry  in  that  line  is  something  surprising  to  those  who  have 
never  investigated  it. 
^-s,  A  third,  and  perhaps  destined  to  oe  a  greater  source  of  wealth  and 
f^  prosperity  to  the  reconstructed  States,  is  the  development  and  dis- 
covery of  the  immense  and  valuable  mineral  resources  she  has  so 
long  kept  buried  in  her  bosom,  extending  from  Virginia  in  a  broad 
belt,  covering  an  area  of  many  thousands  of  square  miles  down 
through  Alabama,  with  the  outcroppings  of  the  still  rarer  deposits  of 
rock  salt  and  sulphur  in  illimitable  quantities  in  Louisiana.  There  is 
scarcely  a  mineral  deposit  that  can  be  named,  of  which  vast  unworked 
beds  in  convenient  localities  cannot  be  found  throughout  this  mineral 
belt,  scarcely  more  than  scratched  before  the  war,  but  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years  brought  into  notice  and  to  use  by  Southern  and 
Northern  energy  and  capital. 

Next  in  order  come  the  vast  pine  and  other  forests  of  the  South, 
1^  much  of  them  yet  untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe  or  trodden  by 
^  human  foot,  yet  in  themselves  vast  mines  of  wealth,  needing  less  of 
labor  or  capital  for  their  utilisation  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
human  enterprise  for  the  sake  of  profit.  The  growth  and  proportions 
of  this  industry  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  have  been  truly  won- 
derful, and  places  that  were  languishing  before  its  introduction  are 
now  rapidly  reviving  and  growing  daily  in  wealth  and  population 
through  this  new  development  of  natural  resources. 

These  are  the  great  sinews  of  Southern  progress  and  prosperity,  to 
^^-'Wliich  many  minor  ones  might  be  added  in  the  rich  grain  crops  and 
tobacco  crops  of  the  southern  Border  States,  were  the  consideration 
of  their  condition  entered  upon  in  these  papers,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  extreme  Southern  region  as  yet  unreconstructed,  and  not  free,  as 
they  are,  from  the  carpet-bag  curse. 

Another  development  of  industry  which  can  not  be  overlooked, 
is  the  exjiansion  of  mechanical  industries  throughout  the  Southern 
country.  This  in  such  cities  as  Richmond,  Louisville,  Charleston, 
and  New  Orleans,  has  been  very  considerable,  not  only  in  the  erection 
and  active  employment  of  large  factories  for  working  in  wood  and 
iron,  and  immense  machine-shops  connected  with  Southern  railway 
lines,  but  in  all  the  smaller  handicraft  arts  besides. 

These  are  the  great  features  of  the  progress  which  the  South  pre- 
sents to-day  to  even  the  most  superficial  observer.  In  order  to  go  a 
little  deeper  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  some  of  the  most  striking 
^^  illustrations  which  have  met  the  eye  of  the  writer  and  enlisted  his 
examination  during  the  past  summer  and  winter.  The  shortest  and 
most  conclusive  method  of  doing  this  will  be  to  give  a  description  of 
the  central  point  of  each  of  these  new  developments,  with  the  work 
that  is  actually  doing  there,  taken  from  memoranda  made  on  the  spot. 
The  agricultural  condition  and  progress  of  the  Southern  States  have 
already  been  sufficiently  touched  upon,  and  are  too  familiar  to  all 
Southern  readers  to  need  dwelling  upon  in  detail.  A  few  figures  will 
suffice  to  show  the  comparative  and  present  breadth  of  cotton  culture, 
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which  we  may  calculate  safely  will  expand,  not  diminish,  with  succes- 
isive  years,  at  the  price  now  paid  for  the  great  staple. 

Unexpectedly  large  as  was  last  year's  cotton  crop,  it  was  not  so 
very  exceptional  or  unprecedented  as  many  persons  supposed.  The 
crop  of  1870-71  was  larger,  rising  to  4,347,000  bales,  while  those  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war  exceeded  even  that  figure  by  several 
thousands  of  bales.  The  cotton  crop  of  late  years,  not  including  the 
war  and  a  few  years  after  it,  several  times  rose  above  4,000,000  bales. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  two  crops  of  1870-71  and  1872-73 
have  changed  many  opinions  as  to  the  availability  of  the  labor  at  the 
South,  both  white  and  black,  under  the  changed  system.  There  must 
have  been  work,  and  faithful  work,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  able- 
bodied  population  of  the  South,  with  only  limited  exceptions,  to  pro- 
duce such  a  crop,  when  the  losses  by  war  and  emigration  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  surprise  was  all  the  greater  because  it  is 
notorious  that  many  of  the  largest  and  best  known  cotton  plantations 
—  small  principalities  in  extent  —  are  not  under  cultivation,  except 
partially,  and  in  some  cases,  like  those  on  the  Sea  Islands,  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  who  will  not  work  them.  The  falling-off  in  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  crop  to  less  than  one-half  of  its  former  product  is 
patent ;  and  any  one  who  travels  through  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
is  sickened  at  the  sight  of  deserted  fields  and  decaying  fences,  indi- 
cative of  abandonment.  The  supply  has  evidently  been  made  up  from 
small  holdings,  whereon  white  or  black  labor  made  a  few  bales  only. 
These  are  scattered  all  over  the  Southern  country,  and  tell  on  the 
aggregate.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  white  man  in  the  upper 
part  of  all  the  cotton  States,  even  above  the  degree  of  latitude  usually 
comprised  in  the  cotton  belt,  has  taken  off  his  coat,  and  taking  his 
boys  into  the  field,  has  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  either  African 
or  Mongolian  in  working  his  own  cotton  patch.  The  surprise  of  last 
year  has  again  been  repeated  this  season,  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Any 
man  who  passed  through  the  cotton  region  last  season  with  his  eyes 
open,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  rapid  and  increasing  develop- 
ment of  the  system  above  described,  and  have  augured  from  it  greater 
results  in  the  future,  should  the  labor  of  these  new  tillers  of  the  soil 
be  adequately  rewarded.  At  the  same  time  the  indications  were  that 
the  larger  planters  would  not  and  could  not  reap  equal  returns  for 
their  investments  and  necessary  outlay,  unless  the  crops  brought 
higher  prices  than  seemed  at  all  probable. 

This  topic  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  a  very  large  section  of 
our  Southern  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  some  length,  in  the  hope  of  showing  the  knot  that  is 
strangling  the  Southern  planter,  who  has  never  been  permitted  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  since  the  war ;  as  well  as  to  explain 
an  apparently  phenomenal  condition  of  things  in  that  country  of  ap- 
parent contradictions,  the  cotton-growing  States,  misunderstood  now, 
as  ever  before,  by  "the  rest  of  mankind."  The  crop  of  1S72-73 
reached  within  70,000  bales  of  4,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
present  will  not  fall  far  short  of  the  same  figure.  The  following  is 
the  statement  of  the  number  of  bales  credited  to.  each  State  : — 
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Louisiana         ......         1,240,300 

Alabama  ......  332,400 

Texas 343-45° 

Florida     .......  14,068 

Georgia   .......  614,039 

South  Carolina 374,476 

North  Carolina         .....  61,476 

Virginia 433-583 

Tennessee        ......  378,813 

These,  it  must  be  understood,  only  show  the  number  of  bales  received 
from,  not  produced  in,  each  State  through  its  great  cotton  centre. 
Thus  Louisiana  is  credited  with  the  whole  receipts  of  New  Orleans, 
whereas  that  city  taps  all  the  neighboring  cotton  States  on  or  near 
the  Mississippi  river,  or  connected  by  rail,  as  is  Texas,  for  her  sup- 
plies. The  actual  amount  of  the  Louisiana  cotton  crop  will  probably 
not  equal  that  of  Alabama,  certainly  not  that  of  Georgia.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  give  any  exact  estimate  of  the  cotton  production 
within  each  State  owing  to  the  causes  already  stated. 

Of  course  most  of  this  cotton  goes  abroad.  Last  year  about  one- 
fourth  was  consumed  by  spinners  in  the  United  States,  of  which  nearly 
150,000  bales  were  taken  by  the  Southern  mills,  an  increase  of  about 
20,000  bales  on  the  preceding  year. 

Next  to  cotton  culture  comes  cotton  manufacturing,  not  an  entirely  • 
new  art  at  the  South,  yet  one  which  has  only  developed  growing  pro- 
portions since  the  war.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  cotton  factories  throughout  the  Southern  country, 
but  by  the  increased  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  Southern  mills,  and 
tlie  threatening  apparition  of  cotton-manufactured  goods  even  in  the 
Northern  markets,  coming  from  Southern  looms,  into  active  competi- 
tion with  the  Northern  fabrics  (especially  the  heavier  and  coarser 
kinds),  and  almost  monopolising  already  certain  of  the  Western 
markets  accessible  by  the  Mississippi  and  by  river  or  rail.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  take  the  lead  in  this  industry,  and 
manufacturing  towns  have  grown  and  flourished  within  the  limits  of 
these  three  States  since  the  war  of  which  the  nuclei  only  existed 
before.  The  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  in  these  States 
are  at  Graniteville  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  at  Augusta  and 
Columbus  in  Georgia,  and  at  or  near  Montgomery  in  Alabama. 
Georgia  takes  the  lead  ;  South  Carolina  follows  next. 

An  observant  Englishman,  who  has  made  a  tour  of  observation 
through  the  South  recently,  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  my 
own  personal  observation  has  confirmed,  and  which  prove  conclusively 
that  the  present  unexpected  increase  of  cotton  production  is  due  to 
white,  not  negro  labor,  and  that  the  new  antagonism  between  the  two 
races  is  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  that  whi'ch  had  been  prer 
dieted  North  and  South.  For,  whereas  under  the  old  system  of  slavery 
tlie  white  man  was  the  chief  supporter  and  profited  most  by  the  large 
plantation  arrangement,  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  has  produced 
precisely  the  opposite  result.  Now  it  is  the  negro  (call  him  by  what 
name  you  may)  who  depends  on  the  large  plantation  ;  it  is  the  eman- 
cipated white  man,  who  has  no  further  care  of  or  use  for  him  save 
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his  labor,  who  chiefly  works  the  small  holdings,  from  which  the  chief 
profits  and  the  unexpected  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  are  derived. 
Our  British  friend,  who  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  old  story  of  "  Eyes 
and  no  Eyes  "  familiar  to  our  childhood,  uses  this  strong  language : — 
"More  remarkable  than  all  is  the  competition  that  has  arisen  in  the 
same  tracts  of  country  betwixt  the  larger  plantations  on  which  the 
negroes  are  chiefly  employed,  and  the  smaller  farms  cultivated  by 
white  people  under  their  own  hands  with  as  little  negro  labor  as 
possible.  This  feature  of  cotton  planting  in  the  South  is  at  present 
conspicuous,  for  I  hold  it,  from  observation  as  well  as  testimony,  to 
be  certain  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  expansions  of  the 
cotton  crop  since  the  war  is  due  to  the  energy  in  small  farms,  in 
gardens,  and  in  crops  taken  on  waste  and  unoccupied  plantations,  of 
white  labor.  Some  few  of  the  negroes  doubtless  contribute  indepen- 
dently to  this  small-farm  movement ;  but  the  ad  captandmii  mode  of 
arguing  the  superior  efficiency  of  free  negro  labor  —  viz.,  that  so 
many  negroes  perished  in  the  war,  that  negro  women  do  not  now  work 
in  the  field,  that  negro  children  are  put  to  school,  and  that  neverthe- 
less the  crop  being  almost  equal  to  what  it  was  under  slavery,  it 
follows  that  the  negroes  must  produce  greatly  better  than  when  slaves 
—  is  superficial,  and  does  not  touch  'the  substantial  merits  of  the 
question.  It  does  not  embrace  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  the 
plantations  on  which  cotton  was  grown  under  slavery  are  nearly  up 
to  the  mark  of  production  they  were  before  the  war.  It  leaves  out  of 
view  the  great  number  of  small  white  farmers  who  have  just  begun  to 
grow  cotton  ;  the  great  numbers  of  new  white  laborers  who  rent  and 
crop  now  from  year  to  year  ;  the  white  villagers  who  have  thrown  their 
sickles  into  the  common  harvest,  small  patches  separately,  yet  large 
in  the  aggregate  ;  nor  the  cloud  of  white  planters  and  their  families, 
reduced  to  poverty,  who  have  gone  down  into  the  Western  bottoms, 
and  bent  with  noble  fortitude  and  ardor  to  labor  in  the  fields.  It 
would  be  a  misapprehension  to  take  the  cotton  crop  now  as  the 
product  of  negro  labor  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
The  intermixture  of  white  labor  in  the  cotton  culture  is  already  large, 
and  the  general  distinction  between  large  plantations  worked  by  white 
employers  through  negro  labor,  and  small  farms  worked  by  white 
people,  remains  a  prominent  feature  of  the  new  state  of  things,  the 
practical  force  of  which  will  be  felt  more  year  by  year."  This 
sagacious  estimate  of  the  present  and  prophetic  suggestion  of  the 
approaching  situation  was  made  and  written  by  this  outsider  more 
than  three  years  since,  yet  it  gives  the  key  to  the  present  puzzle 
perplexing  many  long  heads  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  mysti- 
'fying  many  so-called  "  Southern  statesmen,"  who  do  not  and  cannot 
see  it  yet.  Personal  observation  over  the  same  field  three  years  later 
has  convinced  the  present  writer  of  the  same  drift  and  the  same 
results,  and  brought  home  the  conviction,  even  before  seeing  this 
confirmation  of  his  conclusions,  that  this  accounts  for  the  great 
cotton  crops  of  the  near  past,  and  heralds  even  yet  greater  changes 
in  the  shape  and  material  of  Southern  labor  than  any  yet  fore- 
shadowed or  believed  in.  And  the  causes  which  have  produced  and 
must  extend  this  new  state  of  things  lie  on  the  surface.     As  our 
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foreign  friend  says,  the  large  planter,  who  runs  his  plantation  by 
negro  labor  on  substantially  the  old  system,  looks  almost  entirely  to 
cotton  as  his  paying  crop.  The  small  farmer  first  looks  to  his  own 
supplies  for  eating,  drinking  and  living,  and  puts  in  his  small  acreage 
of  cotton  as  his  surplus  crop  on  which  he  is  to  make  his  profit  beyond 
the  expenses  of  his  support  for  self  and  family.  Moreover,  the  small 
planter  does  not  have  to  hire  the  negro  by  the  year  and  put  up  with 
all  his  impositions  and  exactions,  but  when  he  wants  his  help  occa- 
sionally, can  always  hire  him,  dismissing  him  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
with  him.  Thus  the  negro,  while  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  small  planter, 
is  a  drawback  and  a  burden  upon  the  large  one.  Thus  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  cotton,  while  it  may  wreck  the  large  planter,  only  lessens  the 
profits  of  the  smaller  one,  with  whom  cotton  is  not  bread  and  meat,  but 
a  superfluity.  While  the  great  and  main  sources  of  supply  must  ever 
be  the  large  plantations,  yet  as  the  greatest  rivers  must  depend  on 
their  small  trilDutaries,  so  in  this  matter  of  cotton  supply  the  smaller 
sources  may  not  be  overlooked  or  despised  in  solving  the  problem. 
The  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  increase  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing in  the  Southern  States  are  really  more  remarkable  than  those 
referring  to  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  the  consequences  may 
ultimately  be  even  more  important.  Vv'ith  a  change  in  the  life  of  any 
people  comes  also  a  change  of  labor ;  and  the  new  channels  into 
which  the  minds  and  hands  of  a  population  may  be  directed,  go  far 
towards  changing  the  habits  and  character  as  well  as  the  pursuits  of 
that  people.  Hitherto  in  the  South,  under  the  old  order  of  things, 
a  manufacturing  community  was  looked  upon  as  a  synonym  of  bad 
manners  and  bad  morals,  not  to  mention  bad  health,  as  an  inevitable 
result  of  such  pursuits.  The  old  Adamic  life  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
upturning  the  earth  by  the  man's  hands,  while  the  woman  only  did 
indoor  household  labor,  and  very  light  labor  usually  in  that  way,  was 
regarded  as  the  only  agreeable  and  healthy  occupation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  explain  to  a  stranger  the  horror  the  Southern  men  and 
women  to  the  manor  born  entertained  for  the  cotton  factory  and  its 
life  and  labors.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  working  them  there.  The 
reports  as  to  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  condition  of  English  and 
Northern  operatives  many  years  since,  confirmed  those  prejudices  in 
the  minds  of  a  people  most  tenacious  of  old  impressions  and  very 
slow  to  unlearn  anything.  Hence  the  prejudice  referred  to,  which 
certainly  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  pioneer  establishments 
in  South  Carolina,  which  tried  the  experiment  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  tried  it  for  many  years  in  vain.  William  Gregg,  of  Columbia, 
afterwards  of  Graniteville,  a  Northern  man  by  birth,  but  Southern  by 
adoption,  was  the  first  successful  manufacturer  in  the  South  on  a 
large  scale.  Negro  labor  was  unsuccessfully  tried  near  Columbia,  at 
the  Saluda  Company's  factory,  as  early  as  1840  ;  ttie  same  report  was 
made  then  as  now  as  to  incapacity  of  that  race  for  this  function. 
Two  reasons  are  given :  firstly,  that  the  negro  hand  lacks  the  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  touch  requisite  to  handle  the  thread  ;  secondly,  it  is 
asserted  now,  as  it  was  asserted  then  in  the  reports  made  at  the  time, 
that  he  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to  be  soothed  into  slumber  by 
the  humming  of  the  spindles,  and  could  not  be  kept  awake. 
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Thus  far,  it  is  true,  Southern  manufacturing  industry  lias  chiefly 
been  confined  to  the  production  of  the  heavier  and  coarser  descrip- 
tions of  cotton  goods.  Eminent  cotton-spinners  in  the  North  have 
unhesitatingly  expressed  the  conviction  that  in  this  line  the  Southern 
competition  might  eventually  drive  the  Northern  goods  out  of  the 
market,  provided  a  sufficiency  of  capital  and  labor  could  be  procured 
sufficient  to  expand  that  rivalry  into  alarming  proportions.  At  the 
same  time  they  confidently  predicted  the  impossibility  of  Southern- 
rivalry  in  regard  to  the  finer  cotton  goods  and  prints,  which  required 
skilled  labor  impossible  to  procure  at  the  South.  But  the  progress  of 
the  experiments  already  made  at  some  of  the  larger  Southern  estab- 
lishments goes  far  to  invalidate  the  force  of  these  sinister  predictions. 
There  are  already  Southern  cotton  mills  which  have  on  a  small  scale 
essayed  this  competition,  and  done  so  successfully,  as  at  the  Eagle  and 
Phcenix  Mills  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  and  at  others  in  South  Carolina. 
Moreover,  the  managers  of  these  mills,  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  business,  assert  that  they  can  get  all  the  skilled  labor  required, 
and  are  daily  educating  their  unskilled  labor  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
As  to  the  question  of  capital,  water  does  not  more  surely  and  steadily 
seek  its  level  than  money  the  places  where  its  investment  can  be  proved 
most  profitable  ;  and  with  returning  security  and  self-government  at 
the  South,  the  capital  so  long  withheld  will  be  poured  in  to  meet  this 
demand.  So  these  two  objections  do  not  seem  conclusive,  even  as  to 
the  latter  contingency ;  while  in  the  first  instance  the  returns  made  by 
the  Southern  mills  in  the  shape  of  annual  profits  and  dividends 
demonstrate  that  proposition  most  conclusively. 

The  significant  fact  told  by  the  cotton  statistics  for  the  past  year, 
viz.  of  an  increase  of  nearly  if  not  quite  20,000  bales  for  Southern 
consumption,  cannot  be  gainsaid  nor  misunderstood.  Taking  the 
year  ending  January  30th,  1869,  we  find  the  following  to  have  been 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Southern  mills  : — 

Cotton  Spun. 
Mills.       Spindles.  Pounds. 

Missouri 4  13,436  2,475,000 

Virginia 10  36,060  3,010,000 

North  Carolina       ...  17  24,249  3,537,000 

South  Carolina      ...  6  31,588  4,174,100 

Georgia 20  69,782  10,864,350 

Alabama 8  25,196  2,820,596 

Mississippi 6  8,752  1,457,000              ; 

Texas 4  8,528  1,372,104 

Arkansas 2  924  258,400 

Tennessee 10  13,720  1,847,200 

Kentucky     .....  3  6,364  1,057,000 

From  carefully  prepared  tables  showing  the  actual  consumption  of 
cotton  in  all  the  mills  North  and  South  we  derive  the  following 
results,  showing  an  increase  of  30,000  bales  in  Southern  consumption 
from  1870-71  to  1871-72,  and  an  additional  increase  of  17,000  bales 
more  for  1872-3,  making  an  increase  of  37,000  bales  in  Southern 
consumption  during  the  short  space  of  the  last  two  years : — 
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1869-70.       1870-71.         1871-72.       1872-73. 

Northern 806,860     1,008,956        977,540     1,063,465 

Southern 90,000  91,240         120,000        137,662 


Total 896,860     1,100,196     1,097,540     1,201,127 

Added  to  mill  stock      80,750        

Reduction  of  mill  stock    .     33,876  40,000        


Consumption     .     .  930,736     1,019,446     1,137,540     1,201,127 

These  totals  show  an  increase  in  actual  consumption  this  year  of 
63,587  bales.  If,  however,  the  stocks  held  by  Northern  spinners  are 
smaller  than  indicated  above  (as  is  generally  believed  in  this  market), 
then  consumption  has  been  somewhat  larger. 

Facts  and  figures  such  as  these  outweigh  all  speculative  opinions, 
or  even  the  judgment  of  experts.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and 
prove  the  rapid  spread  of  this  industry  under  circumstances  of  great 
depression  and  discouragement.  These  once  removed,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  the  flood-tide  would  pour  in,  and  how  much  greater  a 
showing  the  Southern  cotton  mills  may  make  ^wo  years  hence  under 
altered  conditions. 

As  already  stated,  the  labor  at  these  mills  is  chiefly,  almost  exclu- 
sively, performed  by  whites,  and  of  these,  outside  of  the  mills  wherein 
the  finer  goods  are  made,  the  greater  proportion  consists  of  women 
and  children  drawn  from  the  neighborhood.  Some  men  are  needed 
of  course  for  that  portion  of  the  work  requiring  strength,  such  as  the 
pressing,  packing  and  transporting,  and  some  fev/  black  men  find 
employment  in  this  way.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  entering  the  mills  to 
see  the  busy  crowd  of  women  and  children  silently  and  steadily  working 
at  the  looms  and  spindles  —  a  hive  of  busy  bees  without  the  buzzing 
accompaniment.  From  personal  inspection  the  writer  can  testify  to 
the  apparent  healthiness  of  the  operatives,  who  every  evening  at  six 
o'clock  swarm  out  of  the  mills  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  since  many 
of  them  only  work  by  day  in  the  mills,  and  do  not  occupy  separate 
villages  or  crowd  into  tenements  as  at  many  of  the  Northern  estab- 
lishments. These  mills  being  chiefly  established  in  or  near  large 
towns,  with  a  comparatively  dense  population  in  the  vicinity,  can  draw 
their  labor  from  the  neighborhood.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  Southern  climate  admits  of  a  free  ventilation  and  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  during  the  whole  year,  may  account  for  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  working  people,  who  present  no  pallid  faces  nor 
emaciated  forms  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Where  women  and 
children  have  constantly  to  work  in  shut-up  and  overheated  buildings, 
the  contrary  is  easily  accounted  for.  And  this  may  be  regarded  as 
one  great  superiority  enjoyed  by  Southern  mills  over  their  Northern 
competitors,  and  one  which  must  tell  when  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  on  a  larger  scale  takes  place  and  a  call  must  be  made  for 
foreign  operatives.  The  hours  of  labor  are  nominally  ten  hours  a 
day,  but  this  includes  the  time  allotted  to  meals,  and  I  saw  no  signs 
of  overwork  anywhere.  Night  work  is  unusual  and  exceptional,  so 
that  the  operatives  have  the  evenings  and  nights  to  themselves,  and 
the  children  by  attending  night-schools  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
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education  under  the  common-school  system,  as  well  as  regular  religious 
instruction. 

Some  of  the  mills  have  villages  for  their  operatives  attached,  such 
as  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  and  the  Columbus  Manufacturing  Company's 
mills.  The  latter  is  truly  a  model  establishment,  under  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  gentleman  well  and  extensively  known 
throughout  the  whole  Southern  country — the  former  Adjutant-General 
of  General  Lee,  Robert  S.  Chelton.  Situated  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  but  three  miles  from  Columbus,  with  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
running  near  it,  these  mills,  which  were  burned  down  during  the  war, 
have  since  been  rebuilt,  and  are  doing  a  thriving  and  increasing  busi- 
ness under  the  active  supervision  of  the  General,  who  has  proved 
himself  as  skilful  a  manufacturer  as  he  formerly  did  a  military  man. 
The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings  it  were 
difficult  to  convey,  but  tourists  might  well  visit  a  scene  so  excep- 
tionally lovely  and  interesting.  This  mill,  like  all  the  Columbus  mills 
(five  in  number),  is  run  by  the  water-power  of  the  river,  which  nature 
seems  to  have  specially  designed  for  a  manufacturing  stream,  so  great 
is  the  power  and  so  easily  and  cheaply  made  available,  the  rocks  which 
fill  its  bed  at  certain  bends  forming  natural  breakwaters  and  obviating 
the  necessity  and  expense  of  artificial  dams  to  control  the  power.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  many  mills  might  not  be  built  and  successfully 
run  on  that  portion  of  the  Chattahoochee  for  six  miles  above  and  below 
the  growing  city  of  Columbus. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  Southern  mills  over 
Northern  has  been  thus  succinctly  summed  up  by  a  Southern  expert  ' 
and  practical  manufacturer.  He  gives  eight  reasons  in  the  following 
order:  (i)  Eligible  and  cheap  locations  and  motive-power.  (2)  Building 
materials  cheap,  with  skilled  labor  for  erection  of  buildings  lower  than 
at  the  North.  (3)  Machinery  of  latest  kind  cheaply  obtainable  by  water 
transport  from  Europe  or  North,  much  of  which  may  be  made  by  exist- 
ing founderies  and  machine-shops  on  the  spot.  (4)  Cheapest  market 
to  buy  cotton  on  the  spot,  estimated  saving  of  five  cents  per  pound. 
(5)  Ample  supply  of  cheap  and  efficient  operative  labor  to  attend 
machinery.  (6)  A  ready  and  good  home  market  for  fabrics  made,  and 
good  transportation  facilities  to  send  them  abroad,  should  it  be  found 
more  profitable.  (7)  The  character  of  the  legislation  affecting  invest- 
ments in  manufacturing.  (This  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Georgia- 
and,  I  believe,  of  other  Southern  Legislatures,  by  which  all  capital 
invested  in  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  is  exempted 
from  all  taxation.  State,  county,  and  municipal,  for  ten  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  sum  thus  saved  on  a  large  invest- 
ment, sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  good-sized  mill,  would  pay  most 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  required  for  the  management  of  the 
business.)  (8)  The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  actual  working 
and  dividends  of  the  factories  already  existing  and  in  active  opera- 
tion. Among  these  eight  reasons,  the  most  striking  and  self-evident 
proposition  is  that  which  states  the  infinite  advantage  of  proximity  to 
the  raw  material,  obtainable  on  the  spot,  without  the  costs  and  charges 
incident  to  its  transmission  abroad.  Cotton  can  be  bought  on  the 
spot  near  which  Southern  mills  are,  and  can  be  located  at  a  cost  of 
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ten  dollars  per  bale  less  than  the  English  or  Northern  manufacturer 
can  obtain  it  for  delivered  at  his  mill.  This  of  itself  is  no  trifling 
profit  to  start  from.  The  cost  to  English  and  Northern  mills  for 
transportation,  commissions,  insurance,  loss  in  weight,  and  other 
losses,  can  never  be  less  than  ten  dollars  per  bale,  and  generally 
much  more  before  its  arrival.  A  factory  using  ten  bales  only  per 
day  would  thus  make  a  saving  of  $ioo  per  day,  and  $30,000  per  year 
over  its  English  and  Northern  rivals  using  the  same  quantity,  which 
would  be  six  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $500,000.  From  this  one  item 
may  be  judged  the  validity  of  the  objections  to  Southern  manufac- 
turing, and  the  possibility  of  preventing  its  expansion  now  that  such 
facts  are  getting  to  be  generally  understood  and  recognised. 

The  cotton  belt  of  the  South  includes  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  36th  and  31st  degrees  of  latitude,  a  very  wide  area  indeed,  and 
one  w^hich  some  day  may  boast  of  many  millions  of  people,  to  supply 
whose  w-ants  will  task  the  products  of  many  more  cotton  fields  than 
those  now  existing.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  centre  of  cotton 
production  will  continue  to  be  where  its  main  seat  now  is,  in  that  strip 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  between  the  33d  and  35th  parallels  of 
latitude  ;  within  which  region  also  nature  has  been  lavish  of  the  finest 
water-power  in  the  world,  available  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  here 
also  it  is  probable  that  the  great  seat  of  Southern  manufacturing 
industry  will  also  be  found  hereafter.  The  old  idea,  engendered  by 
our  old  system,  that  these  two  forms  of  labor  are  naturally  antago- 
nistic, is  fast  giving  way  to  the  more  sound  belief  that  the  two  should 
be  mutual  aids  and  helpers  to  each  other ;  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  Southern  jDCople  to  diversify  their  labor,  and 
cease  to  be  tributary  to  others  for  the  manufactures  wrought  out  of 
the  raw  material  they  themselves  produce,  and  can  convert  so  much 
more  readily  and  cheaply  on  their  own  ground  into  the  goods  they 
now  pay  so  heavy  a  premium  for  to  their  more  astute  and  enterprising 
neighbors  of  the  North  or  to  the  British  manufacturer.  But  the  returns 
of  this  industry  for  the  last  year  speak  more  eloquently  than  any  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Southern  manufacturing.  The  Augusta  Factory  for 
the  year  1872  declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Graniteville  Factory  (S.  C.)  declared  one  even  larger,  viz.  twenty- 
six  per  cent.  The  Langley  Manufacturing  Company  of  same  State 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Columbus  Fac- 
tories declared  smaller  dividends,  owing  to  expenses  incurred  in 
rebuilding  and  purchase  of  extensive  water-fronts  and  lands.  But 
their  returns  averaged  sixteen  per  cent.  The  Tallassee  Factory  in 
Alabama  declared  a  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  statement  is  confined  to  but  three  States,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Space  will  not  permit  -our  going  over  the 
whole  ground,  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  tabular  return  of  the 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  South.  But  these  samples  will  suffice  to 
show  not  only  what  has  been,  but  what  can  and  will  be  done  as  well 
at  no  distant  future. 

There  are  (speaking  roughly)  about  250,000  cotton  spindles  in 
operation  in  the  Southern  States,  and  at  least  half  of  these  are  in 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.     The  Augusta  mills  have  been  excep- 
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tionally  fortunate.  From  a  Georgia  statement  we  take  the  following 
facts  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  these  mills  of  Au- 
gusta:  There  are  two  mills  there,  running  16,000  spindles  with  500 
looms,  producing  sheetings,  yarns,  drills,  and  osnaburgs.  The  com- 
pany have  steadily  paid  dividends  of  20  per  cent.,  and  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  of  about  $350,000,  with  which  they  are  building  a  new 
mill  of  8000  spindles  and  250  looms,  and  this  entire  sum  has  been 
made  by  the  mills. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  companies  of  Georgia  is  the  Eagle 
and  Phoenix,  of  Columbus,  capital  $1,250,000,  on  which  they  pay 
regular  ten  per  cent,  dividends,  besides  laying  up  a  large  surplus,  out 
of  which  they  are  building  a  new  mill,  which  will  make  some  33,000 
spindles  and  900  looms  in  all,  producing  shirtings,  yarns,  drills,  osna- 
burgs, ginghams,  checks,  rope  and  cotton  blankets.  This  is  the  only 
factory  in  America  which  produces  the  latter  article,  and  their  orders 
already  exceed  their  ability  to  manufacture. 

In  and  near  Columbus  are  several  other  factories  which  have  paid 
large  dividends.  In  Roswell,  Cobb  county,  and  near  there,  are  several 
large  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  running  about  85,000  spindles  and 
steadily  making  good  dividends,  their  surplus  being  used  to  increase 
their  productions.  The  Macon  factory,  run  by  steam,  has  5,000 
spindles,  and  pays  regular  dividends  of  ten  per  cent.  Near  Atlanta, 
Covington,  Cuthbert,  and  Bainbridge  are  prosperous  mills,  all  paying 
good  dividends.  In  Savannah  is  the  Arkwright  factory,  owned  by  the 
descendants  of  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny. 

This  is  a  good  return  for  Georgia.  But  poor  little  South  Carolina 
— "the  prostrate  State" — has  also  shown  superhuman  energy  in  this 
direction,  and  under  immense  discouragements  and  drawbacks  risen 
into  rivalry  with  Georgia  in  this  regard.  Some  few  examples  will 
suffice  to  show  this,  for  the  returns  of  her  manufacturing  industry  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  present  writer  to  their  full  extent.  At  Colum- 
bia there  are  mills  on  the  Saluda  river,  and  the  canal  there  was  bought 
or  leased  by  the  Spragues,  on  which  they  meditated  the  erection  of 
extensive  mills.  The  Graniteville  company  in  South  Carolina,  near 
Augusta,  runs  over  20,000  spindles  and  700  looms,  pays  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  dividends,  has  a  handsome  surplus,  and  is  building  a  new 
mill.  The  Langley  mills,  eight  miles  from  Augusta  (whose  principal 
stockholders  are  enterprising  New  York  merchants),  have  10,000 
spindles  and  looms  in  proportion  ;  capital,  $300,000  ;  and  during  the 
recent  panic  the  stock  sold  in  Augusta  for  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  pre- 
mium, although  the  mill  had  been  running  but  eighteen  months. 

Another  new  industry  connected  with  cotton  has  been  instituted  at 
the  South,  the  idea  of  which  was  borrowed  from  England,  that  of 
the  cotton-seed  cake  and  oil  mills.  For  several  years  quantities  of 
cotton  seed,  which  our  planters  still  persist  in  regarding  only  as  refuse 
or  manure,  were  shipped  to  England,  and  being  converted' into  oil 
cake,  formed  the  best  food  for  fattening  cattle.  There  are  now  two 
factories  of  this  character  in  Alabama,  one  at  Selma,  the  other  at 
Mobile,  and  several  large  and  successful  ones  in  Louisiana.  From 
an  elaborate  report  on  one  of  these,  prepared  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jones, 
M.  D,,  of  the  Louisiana  University,  the  following  brief  statement  is 
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taken,  showing  the  value  and  magnitude  of  the  work  done,  and  the 
merits  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  cake  and  meal  manufactured  out  of  the 
heretofore  valueless  seed.  "  The  works  of  the  Louisiana  Oil  Company 
will  compare  favorably  in  their  magnitude  and  in  their  perfection  and 
in  the  power  and  precision  of  the  machinery  with  those  of  any  similar 
manufactory  in  the  United  States.  Fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
(15,600)  tons  of  cotton  seed  are  annually  consumed  by  the  Louisiana 
Oil  Company,  yielding  three  millions  six  hundred  and  five  thousand 
six  hundred  (3,605,600)  gallons  of  oil,  of  superior  quality  ;  and  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  (6,899)  tons  of  decorticated 
cotton-seed  cake.  The  works  furnish  employment  to  about  one  hun- 
dred men.  On  submitting  to  a  strong  pressure  the  oily  seeds  of  the 
cotton  plant  {Gossypium  barbadensc),  a  valuable  and  agreeable  smelling 
and  pleasant  tasted  oil  is  obtained,  which  in  a  purified  state  is  now 
employed  for  the  usual  purposes  in  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  and  in 
pharmacy,  for  which  other  kinds  of  oils  and  fats  are  employed.  The 
production  of  cotton-seed  oil  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  large 
exportations  of  the  oil  and  cake  are  annually  made  from  New  Orleans 
to  England,  France,  and  other  European  countries.  In  Europe  cotton 
seed  cake  is  regarded  with  high  favor,  both  on  account  of  its  great 
nutritive  value  and  as  a  superior  manure.  The  value  of  cotton  seed 
as  an  efficient  fertiliser  has  long  been  recognised  by  experienced 
planters  in  the  Southern,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  States." 

In  an  able  address  delivered  at  Eufaula,  Alabama,  at  a  State  Fair 
in  October  last,  Hon.  C.  C.  Langdon,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
that  State,  thus  put  his  finger  on  the  two  knots  that  are  strangling  the 
prosperity  of  the  South,  under  the  new  conditions  of  her  life  and 
labor.     He  says : — 

While  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  State, 
it  has  been  truly  said  that  only  manufactures  can  build  up  a  great  superstructure. 
These  two  great  interests  are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  Neither  can 
attain  its  full  development  without  the  assistance  of  the  other,  and  no  State  or 
country  can  be  truly  prosperous  and  great  when  either  is  neglected.  ...  I  will 
simply  remark,  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  especially  those  of  cot- 
ton and  iron,  and  the  development  of  our  incalculable  mineral  wealth,  are  among 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  State.  But  we  have  ourselves  neither  the  capital 
nor  the  experience  requisite  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  these  enterprises,  and 
must  therefore  rely  on  getting  both  capital  and  skilled  labor  from  abroad.  This 
should  be  encouraged  by  all  the  means  in  our  power.  We  should  set  forth,  in  the 
simple  language  of  truth,  and  send  out  to  the  world  through  all  available  channels 
of  communication,  the  many  advantages  we  possess.  When  satisfied  that  the  in- 
vestment in  these  enterprises  will  be  safe  and  paying,  there  is  no  danger  but  capital 
will  come,  and  will  bring  with  it,  too,  the  necessary  skilled  labor. 

These  are  words  of  wisdom ;  and  as  supplementary  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing practical  suggestions  ought  also  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  our 
people.  On  these  foundations  must  rest  the  superstructure  of  prac- 
tical recori^truction  at  the  South,  especially  in  its  extreme  Southern 
portion,  since  the  war  recovering  less  rapidly  than  the  Border  States, 
and  having  greater  difficulties  to  grapple  with  in  the  future,  since  the 
tide  of  African  labor  drifts  slowly  but  surely  down  towards  the 
Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  with  each  successive  year.  Mr. 
Langdon  emphatically  says  : — 
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We  must  diversify  the  products  of  the  farm,  and  make  at  home,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, c'-crything  we  need  to  eat,  drink,  wear  and  use  ;  and  then  make  all  the  cot- 
ton we  can,  as  a  surplus  cash  crop.  So  long  as  we  continue  to  make  cotton  our  sole, 
or  chief  crop,  and  purchase  from  abroad  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  matters  not 
how  rich  m.-y  be  the  lands,  or  how  heavy  the  crops,  we  shall  continue  to  grow 
poorer.  Taking  the  five  years,  from  1S67  to  1S72,  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  was,  in  round  numbers  $265,000,000.  Of  this  it  is  estimated  that  $260,- 
000,000  go  to  hired  laborers.  Western  farmers.  Northern  and  European  manufac- 
turers, commission  merchants,  bankers  and  middle  men  —  leaving  only  $5,000,000 
to  be  distributed  among  the  producers.  It  was  recently  stated  by  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  (and  I  have  no  doubt  on  good  authority),  that  the  four  States  of  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Cajolina  use  every  year  50,000,000  more  bushels  of 
grain  than  they  produce,  costing  as  many  million  of  dollars.  It  is  probable  that  the 
remaining  cotton  States  consume  about  as  much  more.  And  here  go  at  once  $100,- 
000,000 — more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  cotton  crop — for  the  purchase  of  articles 
that  could  just  as  well  be  grown  at  home. 

These  two  great  leaks  must  be  stopped.  Already  they  have  been 
partially ;  but  until  they  are  universally,  until  the  profits  of  the  crop 
are  almost  if  not  entirely  consumed  by  their  purchase  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  food  supplies,  and  goods  manufac- 
tured abroad  out  of  our  own  staples,  we  shall  continue  to  be  the 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  those  in  England  and  in 
the  Northern  States  who,  though  they  "toil  not"  in  our  fields,  cer- 
tainly "do  spin"  to  our  loss  and  their  own  profit.  Until  this  con- 
summation is  reached,  the  strange  problem  will  be  presented  to  the 
world  of  increasing  crops  and  decreasing  means  on  the  part  of  the 
population  producing  them,  solely  because  a  proper  and  economical 
diversity  of  labor  and  use  of  its  proceeds  is  not  made  by  the  com- 
munity which  persists  in  continuing  exclusively  agriculturists. 

It  will  probably  surprise  most  people  to  learn  that  the  South  has 
turned  her  attention  sedulously  and  successfully  to  wool-spinning  as 
well  as  to  cotton-spinning,  with  a  prospect  of  their  increase  on  an 
extensive  scale.  There  are  now  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern 
States  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  factories  for 
working  up  wool,  with  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  sets  of  cards. 
At  a  rough  estimate  the  capital  invested  in  these  factories  must 
amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  product 
therefrom,  according  to  the  nearest  approximate  estimate,  will  double 
that  amount.  When  it  is  stated  that  this  calculation  does  not  include 
the  mills  which  manufacture  carpeting,  hosiery,  or  worsted  goods,  this 
statement  is  encouraging.  Now,  as  the  raising  of  sheep  throughout 
the  Southern  country  is  both  easy  and  profitable,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  increase  and  expansion  of  this  kind  of  manufacturing 
may  be  confidently  counted  upon  in  a  not  distant  future.  While  there 
is •"  much  cry"  throughout  the  South  about  manufacturing,  we  hope  to 
see  "  much  wool "  there  also. 

But  Southern  manufacturing  industry  since  the  war  has  not  confined 
itself  to  the  working  up  of  cotton  and  wool  alone  ;  the  development  of 
both  the  coal  and  iron  industries  has  kept  steady  pace  with  that  of 
textile  manufacturing,  even  in  the  extreme  South.  Not  to  mention 
the  mighty  foundries  and  rolling-mills  at  Richmond  and  Chattanooga 
which  supplied  the  Confederacy  in  her  days  of  trial,  and  which  have 
been  immensely  expanded  and  put  in  full  blast  during  the  last  five 
years,  in  the  extreme  Southern  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  may 
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now  be  found  great  and  growing  development  in  this  direction. 
While  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  opened  a  way  to  her 
immense  mineral  beds  in  the  Kanawha  valley  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  a  great  mining  movement  is  perceptible  which  threatens  to  make 
Pennsylvania  tremble  for  the  monopoly  she  has  so  long  enjoyed, 
manufacturing  towns  have  sprung  up  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  at 
Rome,  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  competition  even  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  railroad  iron  successfully  established.  Few  persons  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  this  new  interest  in  the  South  to-day.  Two 
evidences  are  afforded  in  the  towns  already  referred  to,  where  the 
manufacture  of  iron  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  coal  has  been  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  prosecuted.  The  little  town  of  Rome  in 
Georgia  now  furnishes  the  neighborhood  and  the  people  of  the 
adjoining  States  from  her  foundries  nails,  ploughs,  pig  iron,  car 
wheels,  axles  and  other  iron  work,  and  recently  was  able  to  underbid 
the  Northern  contractors  for  the  rails  to  supply  the  new  line  of  rail- 
way between  Charleston  and  Memphis,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles.  At  certain  seasons  too  these  mills  are  said  to  supply  the 
North  on  its  orders  as  high  as  fourteen  thousand  dollars'  v.orth  per 
day.  Nature,  in  placing  together  in  such  proximity  immense  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  as  she  has  done  in  this  Southern  region,  and  has  not 
done  at  the  North,  would  seem  to  have  indicated  the  former  and  not 
the  latter  as  the  great  mining  and  manufacturing  region  of  the 
country.  But  the  development  in  our  country  seems,  with  the  exception 
of  the  agricultural,  to  have  reversed  all  the  rules  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  geological  formation.  That  the  Southern  country 
should  be  tributary  for  her  coal  to  Pennsylvania,  and  pay  for  its 
transport  thousands  of  miles,  while  in  the  very  centre  of  her  domain 
there  exists  a  mighty  coal-field  cropping  out  from  the  very  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  often  rising  into  hills  out  of  which  it  can  be  dug  without 
any  mining  or  sinking  of  shafts  —  this  coal-field  alone  in  Alabama  em- 
braciug  an  area  of  three  thousand  square  miles — seems  strange  indeed. 
This  is  the  Warrior  coal-field,  which  has  at  last  been  utilised  by  a  few 
energetic  men,  and  with  the  Catawba  coal-field  in  the  centre  of  the 
State  with  an  area  of  seven  hundred  square  miles,  now  supplying  not 
only  much  of  the  home  wants  of  the  vicinage,  but  beginning  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  Northern  coal,  than  which  it  is  cheaper. 

The  coal  found  in  this  region  is  chiefly  a  soft  bituminous  coal  quite 
as  good  as  the  Northern.  Hematite  iron  in  abundance  lies  alongside 
of  it  —  mineral  and  the  fuel  for  working  it  being  thus  found  in  the 
closest  proximity.  Great  coal  and  iron  beds  with  seams  from  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness  make  up  the  spinal  ridge  of  Alabama  for  more  than 
four  thousand  square  miles  of  her  territory.  Her  available  mineral 
wealth,  'which  can  be  disinterred  more  easily  than  that  of  Virginia, 
surpasses  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  it,  and  in  this  region  many  independent  and  a  few  corporate 
enterprises  have  been  attempted.  The  efforts  made  before  and  during 
the  war,  both  in  mining  and  the  erection  of  furnaces,  were  brought  to 
naught  by  the  "aiders  during  our  civil  strife,  as  most  of  the  furnaces 
were  burned  down.  Some  of  these  have  been  rebuilt,  but  the  chief 
evidence  of  progress  has  been  in  the  creation  and  rapid  growth  of 
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the  town  of  Birmingham,  which  in  three  years  from  its  foundation  has 
grown  into  a  city  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  with  five  hundred 
houses,  six  churches,  four  hotels,  and  with  half-a-dozen  large  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  iron  works  at  Irondale  in  this  vicinity, 
■which  went  into  operation  in  February  1872,  have  already  doubled 
their  original  size,  while  the  iron  works  of  which  Mr.  Pratt  is  president 
have  furnaces  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  capacity,  with  narrow- 
gauge  railway  leading  to  their  mines. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  reliable  statement  of  the  quantity  or 
value  of  the  coal  mined  and  disposed  of  annually  from  the  sources 
mentioned  ;  yet  it  must  be  very  considerable,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
What  dimensions  it  must  finally  attain  is  evident  to  even  the  most 
careless  observer  who  visits  this  section.  From  Chattanooga  down  to 
Tuscaloosa  is  the  destined  coal  supply  for  this  country  in  the  future  in 
conjunction  with  the  coal-beds  of  Georgia  and  Virginia.  Already  the 
Alabamians  boast  of  the  "black  diamonds"  of  their  State,  and  the 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  as  well  as  two  other  great  lines 
of  railroad  already  projected  and  partially  completed,  open  the  way 
into  and  out  of  these  diamond  beds,  whose  riches  are  to  be  had  for 
the  gathering  without  subterranean  exploration  in  the  depths,  whers 
now  they  have  to  be  sought  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  Georgia  the  coal  region  around  Lookout  Mountain  embraces 
forty  miles  in  length  and  six  in  "breadth,  containing  about  140,000 
acres.  They  are  wild  lands  and  worth  nothing  to-day  ;  a  dollar  per 
acre  would  be  dear  for  them  now,  but  by  the  development  of  their 
coal  they  would  almost  equal  in  value  the  mineral  lands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre  cannot  buy.  Want  of 
energy,  want  of  capital  and  want  of  transportation  are  the  three 
causes  which  have  prevented  the  development  of  these  Southern 
treasure-beds.  Let  the  two  former  be  brought  to  bear  and  the  latter 
will  surely  result. 

The  Alabama  coal  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  of  soft  or  bituminous 
coal,  and  serves  many  of  the  purposes  of  the  Pennsylvania  cannel-coal 
at  about  one-half  the  price  ;  for  it  can  be  delivered  at  Columbus  and 
other  points  in  Georgia,  more  than  a  hundred  miles'  distance  from  the 
mines,  at  the  low  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  ton.  The  area  of  the  coal 
lands  of  the  State,  embracing  the  Warrior,  Catawba  and  Coosa  coal 
fields,  is  in  round  numbers  about  5500  square  miles,  and  Birmingham 
is  one  of  the  great  centres  and  destined  some  day  to  justify  its 
ambitious  name.  Some  of  the  cuttings  of  the  railway  show  veins  of 
coal  twenty  feet  thick,  which  would  give  a  total  exceeding  nineteen 
millions  of  tons  for  each  square  mile.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
with  a  moving  capacity  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  Pennsylvania  this 
supply  would  last  two  thousand  years.  Iron  ore  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, red  and  brown  hematite,  black-band  and  fossiliferous,  is  equally 
abundant.  The  Red  Mountain  in  Jefferson  county  crops  out  above 
the  valley  in  ridges  of  thirty  feet,  with  an  average  thickness  of  fifteen 
feet,  for  the  length  of  one  hundred  miles.  The  immense  advantage 
enjoyed  over  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
minerals  are  above  the  level  of  the  railroads,  require  no  raising,  and 
lie  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 
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The  history  of  one  iron  foundry  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  will  illustrate 
what  the  Southern  people  are  doing  in  that  line.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  original  buildings  were  burned  down  ;  a  year  after  it  was  re- 
established by  the  original  stockholders,  rebuilt  and  set  to  work  again  ; 
it  now  has  double  the  capacity  of  the  first  foundry,  and  more  work 
than  it  can  do.  It  daily  consumes  four  tons  of  pig  iron  obtained  from 
Shelby,  Alabama,  which  is  laid  down  much  cheaper  than  the  Scotcli. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  same  iron  is  largely  used  in 
Northern  foundries.  The  foundry  and  its  source  of  supply  are  but 
four  miles  distant  from  each  other.  Abundant  and  satisfactory  labor 
is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  countr)'.  The  men  come  to  work  in 
this  factor}',  while  their  wives  and  daughters  find  profitable  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton  factories  near  by.  Both  prefer  this  to  agricultural 
labor,  for  it  pays  better,  and  the  negro  laborer  does  not  enter  into 
competition  to  cut  down  the  wages,  confining  himself,  when  he  does 
work,  to  the  fields.  All  the  great  railway  companies  n.ow  have  their 
machine  and  car  shops  at  some  central  point  on  the  line,  and  towns 
like  IVIcCombville  in  Mississippi  spring  up  where  these  are  located. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  addition  to  the  productive  power  of 
a  people  by  the  use  of  coal  applied  to  the  creation  of  steam  is  almost 
incalculable.  Ten  pounds  of  coal  will  produce  as  much  working 
power  as  the  physical  labor  of  a  strong  man  for  a  whole  clay,  and  one 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal  will  product  as  much  as  his  labor  for  a  year. 
Ten  million  tons  of  coal  applied  in  England  to  mechanical  labor- 
saving  operations,  is  the  equivalent  of  7,500,000  able-bodied  men  per 
annum.  Now  w'ith  such  giants  chained  under  a  wide  surface  of  her 
soil, will  it  not  be  wise  for  the  South,  in  imitation  of  that  "wise  virgin" 
her  Northern  sister,  to  unchain,  liberate  and  employ  them  for  her  own 
use  and  profit.''  The  work  has  commenced;  it  should  be  actively 
continued.  The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  in  1865 
was  estimated  at  nearly  23,000,000  tons,  including  anthracite  as  well 
as  bituminous;  in  iron  in  1864,  1,200,000  tons  of  pig,  while  in  1810 
but  54,000  tons  were  produced.  Oil  too  has  been  the  source  of 
immense  wealth  to  the  North,  the  oil  trade  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
being  to  the  value  of  $60,000,000  in  1868  ;  and  in  1862  the  sale 
abroad,  for  specie,  of  12,000,000  gallons  helped  to  revive  the  credit 
of  the  North  in  Europe.  Yet  so  great  is  the  demand  for  iron  that 
even  the  enormous  energy  of  the  North  cannot  meet  it,  and  England 
since  the  war  has  annually  exported  to  this  country  above  half  a 
million  of  tons  of  chiefly  railroad  iron  and  steel  rails. 

A  Northern  writer  (Daddow)  made  the  following  just  suggestions 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  he  pointed  out  one  of  our  great 
sources  of  weakness  through  our  neglect  of  the  development  of  our 
own  mineral  resources,  for  through  this  the  blockade  contrived  to 
strangle  us.  The  truths  he  states  are  as  applicable  now  as  then,  and 
hence  they  are  cited  for  the  consideration  of  the  Southern  people. 
"  The  chief  industrial  or  productive  force  of  the  Slave  States  was 
derived  from  the  labor  of  their  4,000,000  slaves.  Of  these  the  labor 
was  about  equal  to  the  labor  of  1,000,000  full-grown  workingmen. 
This  labor  Avas  as  a  rule  exerted  simply  as  brute  force  without  the 
assistance  of  mechanical  means,  but  representing  a  capital  valuation 
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of  $2,000,000,000.  The  same  amount  of  force  would  be  represented 
by  150,000  horse-power , in  steam  machinery,  costing  at  $100  per 
horse-power  $15,000,000.  Such  an  addition  of  force  would  be  worth 
tenfold  as  much  to  the  8,000,000  Southern  whites  as  their  slave  labor; 
or,  if  added  to  slave  labor,  the  productive  power  of  the  South  would 
be  increased  a  hundredfold  by  proper  use  of  such  power  under 
intelligent  management.  The  secret  of  the  rapid  decay  of  Southern 
resources  and  means  of  defence  is  primarily  their  lack  of  coal  or  their 
appreciation  of  its  value.  Had  they  developed  their  mineral  resources, 
which  are  abundant,  and  increased  their  industrial  or  productive  power 
by  the  mechanical  force  derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  coal  and 
iron,  these  12,000,000  people  never  would  have  rebelled,  but  having 
rebelled,  would  never  have  been  brought  to  submission.  Had  the 
Confederates  the  means  and  ability  to  build  iron-clad  rams  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  and  mineral  resources,  our  great  superiority  on 
the  water  would  have  been  neutralised  and  their  cotton  made  available 
for  war  purposes.  But  depending  entirely  on  brute  force,  their  re- 
sources have  depreciated  in  ratio  of  their  loss  of  able-bodied  men  from 
whatever  cause.  Virginia  contains  more  coal  than  Pennsylvania,  yet, 
though  the  oldest  State,  si.e  has  never  made  it  available  by  develop- 
ment, and  not  one  pound  of  her  coal  has  been  used  for  the  production 
of  iron  in  blast-furnace  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Tennes- 
see was  the  only  Southern  State  in  which  iron  was  made  from  mineral 
coal,  and  the  production  there  ceased  on  the  occupation  of  Chatta- 
nooga by  the  Federal  forces.  The  ability  to  produce  iron  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  nation  in  war  or  peace  constitutes 
the  superior  element  in  our  strength,  as  exemplified  in  the  present 
contest.  Our  ability  to  produce  iron  is  equal  to  our  wants,  as  shown 
in  the  production  of  iron-clad  ships,  superior  guns,  the  manufacture 
of  the  most  effective  small  arms,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of  rails, 
rolling  stock,  &c.  And  not  only  have  we  the  iron  in  abundance  for 
these  purposes,  but  our  iron  and  coal  applied  to  machinery  enable 
our  mechanics  to  multiply  their  labor  or  productive  ability  over  a 
hundredfold  as  compared  with  the  productive  power  of  the  unskilled 
labor  of  the  South," 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  well  our  people  should  learn  the  lesson  so 
bitterly  taught,  yet  so  clearly  foreseen  by  the  astute  Yankee  engineer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Northern  coal  and  iron,  far  more  than 
Northern  gold  or  levies  of  men  en  masse,  conquered  the  South,  whose 
great  natural  resources,  so  shamefully  and  foolishly  neglected  before 
the  war,  could  not  be  developed  under  the  strain  and  pressure  of  an 
attack  which  tasked  all  her  energies  to  repel  for  four  years  of  uninter- 
mitting  invasion  and  armed  collision.  Still  more  fatally  blind  will 
our  people  be  should  they  not  turn  at  least  a  portion  of  their  attention 
now  to  the  removal  of  that  reproach.  The  traveller  on  the  Southern 
roads  will  now  observe  that  the  cars  are  chiefly  of  Southern  manufac- 
ture, and  well  built  too,  while  the  repairs  are  accomplished  in  the  same 
way  on  the  spot. 

The  movement  towards  the  extension  and  expansion  of  railroad  lines 
throughout  the  Southern  country,  since  the  war,  is  also  very  note- 
worthy ;  although  it  is  questionable  whether  this  has  not  been  over- 
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done,  the  great  majority  of  the  Southern  railway  lines  not  paying, 
and  many  being  now  in  liquidation,  in  bankruptcy,  or  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  Doubtless  much  of  the  railway  trouble  is  due  to  the  ras- 
cality of  the  carpet-bag  rulers  of  the  South,  who  made  the  construction 
of  railways,  and  the  issue  of  bonds  to  build  them,  immense  sources  of 
plunder ;  but  something  also  is  due  to  too  sudden,  and  often  ill-ad- 
vised expansion  in  wrong  directions,  or  through  sections  which  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  support  the  expensive  luxury  of  railway 
transit.  A  report  on  the  present  actual  condition  and  prospects  of 
most  of  the  Southern  railway  lines  south  of  Virginia,  or  even  in  that 
State,  would  not  be  an  encouraging  record,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  such  lamentable  results. 
The  recoil  of  this  condition  of  railway  financiering  has  already  proved 
injurious,  and  may  prove  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Southern  States, 
in  cutting  off  the  credit  and  the  co-operation  they  need  from  abroad 
to  continue  and  perfect  their  plans  of  internal  improvement.  A  blow 
has  been  struck  at  Southern  credit  in  the  European  market  by  a 
recent  report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
in  which,  after  growling  over  the  status  of  Southern  railroad  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  has  generally  not  been  paid,  they  go  on  to  advise 
retaliatory  measures.  Speaking  of  the  great  resources  of  Virginia  in 
iron  and  coal  which  English  capital  has  been  invited  to  enter  upon, 
the  Council  say  that,  acting  in  conformity  with  their  duty  to  the 
foreign  bondholders,  and  with  the  policy  now  accepted  by  the  foreign 
bourses,  they  shall  discourage  all  such  investments  until  she  pays  up 
her  interest.  Their  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  Georgia,  P"lorida 
and  North  Carolina  is  reported  as  unfavorable,  and  Tennessee  also 
"  having  effected  an  arbitrary  reduction  of  its  indebtedness,"  is  also 
to  be  excluded  "from  the  privileges  of  the  markets" — that  is,  her 
securities  will  not  be  put  on  the  official  lists.  Alabama  has  met  her 
obligations,  and  is  hopefully  spoken  of.  With  regard  to  Louisiana, 
the  Funding  Bill  just  passed  by  the  Kellogg  legislature  has  compelled 
them  to  write  to  the  Governor,  stating  that,  if  persisted  in,  it  would 
exclude  her  from  the  foreign  markets.  What  the  English  mines  are 
doing  has  been  told  in  detail  by  the  annual  statement  of  their  Mining 
Record  Office,  giving  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  year  1872.  From  3001  mines  one  hundred  and  tv/enty-three 
millions  and  a  half  tons  of  coai  were  extracted,  and  266  iron  mines 
gave  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  nearly  ;^8,ooo,- 
000,  from  which  nearly  seven  millions  tons  of  pig-iron  were  obtained. 
The  total  value  of  coal  and  all  mineral  products  is  estimated  at  over 
_;^7o,ooo,ooo.  This  mineral  produce  had  increased  twenty  per  cent, 
in  value,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  quantity,  the  main 
cause  lying  in  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  The  magnitude  of  this  in- 
terest can  be  best  appreciated  from  these  figures,  beside  which  the 
American  look  small.  Yet  our  coal  and  iron  fields  taken  together  are 
probably  greater  in  area  than  the  whole  of  that  little  island,  whose 
greatest  motive-power  lies  in  its  mines  and  their  products.  Yet  this 
immense  consumption  of  iron  dates  but  half  a  century  back,  viz.  to 
1829,  when  on  the  6th  of  October  old  George  Stephenson's  little  loco- 
motive of  but  four  and  a  quarter  tons  weight,  "  The  Rocket,"  attained 
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a  speed  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour,  over  a  level  track, 
dragging  but  three  times  its  own  weight  after  it.  That  made  iron  and 
coal  the  kings  of  commerce  and  transportation. 

But  the  tale  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  South  has  not  been  half 
told.  Within  her  broad  bosom  lie  deposits  of  almost  every  mineral, 
from  gold,  copper,  silver,  iron,  down  to  salt  and  sulphur.  Her  gold 
and  silver,  iron  and  coal  mines  have  long  been  known,  and  many 
essays  made  to  develop  them.  But  it  is  only  recently  that  the  won- 
derful discoveries  have  been  made  in  Louisiana  which  prove  the 
existence  of  almost  incalculable  quantities  of  the  purest  rock-salt  and 
cf  sulphur,  awaiting  only  the  hand  of  enterprise  to  extract  them  from 
the  beds  in  which  they  have  lain  so  long  concealed.  The  salt  mines 
have  been  visited  and  carefully  examined  by  the  writer.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  one  mine  in  Poland,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
to  compare  with  them,  either  in  extent,  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  salt,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  extracted.  The  discovery 
was  made  during  the  war,  and  immense  quantities  were  extracted  for 
Confederate  use  and  paid  for  in  Confederate  money.  The  owner, 
Judge  Avery,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  Louisiana  school,  still  owns  this 
property,  and  has  obtained  a  thorough  geological  report  upon  these 
mineral  deposits  from  the  School  of  Mines  at  New  York,  which  sent 
down  two  of  its  ablest  members  to  survey  and  report  upon  them. 
From  this  report  it  is  shown  that  they  convinced  themselves  that  a 
solid  bed  of  pure  rock-salt,  forty  feet  thick  at  least  and  covering  many 
acres,  existed,  giving  at  least  8,000,000  tons  of  fine  quality  to  be 
extracted  at  an  average  depth  of  forty  feet  only.  In  deepening  an 
existing  salt  well  in  May  1862,  Mr.  John  D.  Avery,  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, suddenly  came  on  this  bed  of  solid  rock-salt,  which  seems  like 
a  kind  of  petrified  sea,  when  you  pass  down  a  shaft  of  sixty  feet  in 
depth  and  stand  in  a  gallery  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  about  ten 
in  height,  and  twelve  in  width,  with  a  solid  salt  roof,  a  solid  salt  floor, 
and  solid  salt  walls  sparkling  like  diamonds  against  the  light  of  the 
lamps.  Already  having  penetrated  more  than  sixty  feet  through  a 
solid  bed  of  salt,  no  symptom  yet  has  presented  itself  of  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  vein  below,  and  this  is  but  one  spot  out  of  the  four  hundred 
acres  where  borings  have  proved  it  to  exist  in  quantities.  The  mine 
is  situated  on  Petit  Anse  Island,  an  elevation  cut  off  from  the  flat 
prairie  lands  surrounding  it  by  a  small  bayou,  crossed  by  a  kind  of 
bridge  road  raised  during  the  war,  when  the  Confederate  wagons 
came  in  great  numbers  for  the  newly  discovered  salt.  What  they  took 
away,  however,  has  made  only  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  compared 
to  the  quantities  still  lying  under  the  soil.  "With  better  trans- 
jDortation,  which  must  come  some  day,  this  immense  deposit  of  an 
article  in  such  universal  use  must  be  brought  into  active  working 
shape  and  supply  the  whole  Southern  countiy.  There  is  communi- 
cation with  it  now,  but  slow  and  expensive  ;  this  must  be  obviated 
to  make  it  as  useful  and  valuable  as  it  one  day  surely  must  be.  The 
island  itself  is  a  lovely  spot  in  spring  and  summer,  and  perfectly 
healthy,  getting  sea-air  from  the  Gulf  and  Vermilion  Bay.  The  family 
of  Judge  Avery  reside  the  year  round  there,  and  a  large  colony  of 
Acadians,  commemorated  by  Longfellow  in  his  Evangeline^  still  dwell 
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here,  preserving  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  progenitors. 
It  was  through  these  bayous,  especially  that  of  the  Teche,  that  the 
poet  sent  his  wandering  love-lorn  maiden  in  search  of  her  Gabriel ; 
and  the  minute  fidelity  of  his  description  of  this  strange  sombre 
scenery,  with  its  festoons  of  gray  moss  draping  the  giant  live-oaks  and 
cypresses,  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  fact  that  Longfellow 
had  never  personally  visited  the  scene.  Rip  van  Winkle  (Jefferson) 
has  a  plantation  in  this  neighborhood,  and  is  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
planters  of  the  vicinity. 

With  reference  to  the  sulphur  which  is  at  Calcasieu,  one  hundred 
miles  further  up  the  bayou,  a  company  has  been  formed  to  sink  a  shaft, 
at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  as  that  deposit  is  believed  to  be  very  rich 
and  very  valuable.  It  lies  very  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
how  many  hundreds  of  feet  the  writei  does  not  like  to  say,  as  he  has 
not  visited  that  locality  nor  been  able  to  obtain  authentic  information 
concerning  the  matter,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  meditated  shaft- 
sinking  soon  to  be  attempted.  The  novelty  of  these  two  deposits,  as 
well  as  their  general  utility,  has  attracted  many  tourists  to  visit  the 
sites  where  they  have  been  found.  Petit  Anse  (or  Avery's  Island,  as 
it  is  generally  called,)  is  an  especial  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  pleasure 
parties  are  constantly  being  made  to  it,  by  their  friends  or  strangers, 
through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  steamers  which  the  company  of 
which  Major  Jupper,  of  New  Orleans,  is  president,  run  daily  from 
Brashear,  sixty  miles  distant,  the  terminus  of  Morgan's  Texas  and 
New  Orleans  railway,  on  the  waters  of  the  Bayou  Teche,  which  land 
the  stranger  within  eight  miles  of  the  island,  easily  accessible  by 
carriage. 

The  virgin  forests  of  our  extreme  Southern  land  are  also  the  source 
of  almost  untold  wealth  to  the  people  who  properly  utilise  them.  For 
many  years  the  hardy  and  enterprising  men  of  Maine,  before  the  war, 
were  accustomed  every  winter  to  descend  upon  our  southeastern 
Atlantic  coast,  armed  with  their  axes  and  "  travelling  on  their 
muscle,"  and  cut  and  hewed  down  our  forests  far  more  to  their  profit 
tlian  ours.  The  smaller  kind  of  saw-mills,  driven  by  water-power  and 
with  primitive  saws  of  the  old  fashion,  were  also  to  be  found  on  our 
Southern  streams,  but  simply  to  meet  a  local  demand  for  logs  and 
planks  and  shingles  ;  while  the  "  rail-splitter"  was  one  of  our  oldest 
"institutions,"  though  we  never  made  a  Governor,  much  less  a  Presi- 
dent, out  of  one  of  them.  North  Carolina  also,  very  unjustly  termed  the 
Rip  van  Winkle  of  the  South  in  olden  time,  but  who  has  ever  shown 
herself  very  wide  awake  to  her  own  interest,  largely  utilised  the  pitch- 
pine  and  its  products.  But  beyond  such  uses  the  immense  forests  of 
the  South  remained  as  unproductive  as  our  mineral  treasures.  After 
the  war  there  was  a  spasmodic  rush  made  in  the  direction  of  saw- 
mills, until  it  became  a  standing  joke  that  that  was  the  refuge  of  our 
Confederate  generals.  The  real  development,  however,  of  the  lumber 
and  timber  trade,  now  assuming  very  large  proportions  and  attracting 
much  Western  capital  and  energy  into  our  Southern  lumber  region, 
dates  back  only  four  or  five  years,  and  Florida  is  one  of  its  chief  seats, 
both  Eastern  and  Western.  Pascagoula  and  Pensacola  are  now  great 
and  growing  centres  for  this  industry,  annually  enlarging  its  area  its 
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products  and  its  profits,  until  complaint  is  now  being  made  both  at 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  that  Florida  is  stealing  their  shipping  from 
them,  and  raising  their  rates  of  freight  by  the  tonnage  she  demands 
for  the  transportation  of  her  lumber  and  timber.  Pascagoula  and 
Eastern  Florida  the  writer  did  not  visit,  but  he  spent  some  time  at 
Pensacola,  and  visited  Perdido  Bay,  which  is  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance, with  two  growing  villages  on  its  banks,  and  half-a-dozen 
mills,  three  of  which  are  new  and  of  very  large  dimensions  and  ca- 
pacity. One  alone,  controlled  by  a  company  from  Michigan  and  own- 
ing 200,000  acres  cf  timber-land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Perdido 
Bay,  is  valued  at  nearly  $100,000  for  its  building  and  machinery  alone, 
and  has  a  working  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  two 
others  are  almost  as  large.  The  cash  value  of  the  lumber  business  in 
only  eight  of  the  Southern  States  amounts  by  this  time  probably  to 
upwards  cf  $S, 000, 000  per  annum.  In  this  labor  the  negro  is  freely 
employed,  and  finds  it  congenial,  especially  in  its  out-door  phases, 
such  as  timber-felling  and  hewing.  The  life  in  the  v/oods  suits  him, 
and  he  handles  the  axe  as  well  as  the  white  man  in  the  rougher  work 
of  cutting  down  and  squaring  the  tree.  For  the  more  skilled  labor 
inside  cf  the  mills  white  labor  is  found  preferable,  and  quite  a  little 
colony  of  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  as  well  as  Canadians,  drift  down 
to  Pensacola  and  the  Perdido  t©  do  this  work.  Of  the  former,  all 
colonise  ;  of  the  latter,  a  portion  return  in  the  summer  to  Canada, 
thus  having  two  homes.  The  results  of  my  investigation  here  may 
thus  be  briefly  condensed  .  Connection  between  the  Perdido  Bay 
lumber-mills  and  Pensacola  may  be  made  through  the  pine-barrens 
for  eight  miles  over  a  bad  road,  or  by  the  railway  connecting  the  two 
places.  The  Spanish  name  Perdido  (Lost),  still  applied  to  this  beauti- 
ful sheet  of  water,  land-locked  and  without  available  outlet,  was  given 
because  of  t'.iis  fact.  Its  chief  feeder,  the  Perdido  River,  which  con- 
stitutes the  boundary  between  Florida  and  Alabama,  is  too  shallow  to 
be  used  for  the  transport  of  timber,  and  Pensacola  Bay  is  -the  point 
whence  shipments  must  necessarily  be  made.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  pine  forests  of  the  North  and  West  will  last  but  a  decade  longer. 
The  supply  now  about  being  utilised  here  seems  likely  to  last  for  a 
century  to  come,  taking  only  this  particular  section  of  it  into  account. 
The  watersheds  of  the  Perdido,  the  Escambia,  the  Blackwater^  and 
their  affluents,  cover  an  area  of  10,000,000  acres  clothed  with  the 
yellow  pine,  which  competent  judges  declare  to  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
a  commerce  of  $15,000,000  annually  for  one  hundred  years  to  come, 
for  this  area  can  be  made  to  yield  in  its  periodical  cuttings  100,000,- 
000,000  feet.  Of  this  immense  field  and  these  immense  exports  fully 
one-tenth  must  belong  to.  the  Pensacola  and  Perdido  railroad,  which 
has  sprung  into  existence  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  I'erdido 
mills  and  the  port  of  Pensacola  within  the  last  five  years,  and  promises 
to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  railway  for  its  length  in  the  United 
States.  But  five  years  old  and  but  ten  miles  long,  running  from  the 
bay. of  Pensacola  at  the  city  to  the  mills  of  the  Perdido,  this  railway 
will  constitute  the  artery  through  which  this  stream  of  wealth  must 
flow,  leaving  large  deposits  on  the  way  in  its  own  channel  in  the  shape 
of  freights  and  charges  incident  to  the  transit.     This,  too,  is  a  native 
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enterprise,  devised,  constructed,  and  owned  by  Floridians,  and  with  a 
native  President  Captain  B.  F.  Simmons.  Four  years  ago  Perdido 
was  a  wilderness,  tlie  lair  of  the  panther  and  the  bear  ;  now  it  re- 
sounds to  the  music  of  the  saw  and  the  hum  of  peaceful  industry,  and 
many  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  annually  sent  over  the  whole  world 
from  its  busy  mills.  A  change  like  this,  uncommon  even  in  the  North 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  seems  marvellous  in  this  Southern  country. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  only  a  forerunner  of  many  other  similar  developments 
in  a  region  so  blessed  by  nature,  and  hitherto  so  neglected  by  man. 
Hitherto  the  Southern  pine-barrens  have  been  synonymous  with 
sterility  and  poverty  ;  but  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  has  been  waved 
over  them,  and  untold  capabilities  of  wealth  have  been  found  to  e.xist 
within  their  sombre  circle. 

The  following  are  authentic  statistics  of  pitch-pine  exports  from 
Pensacola  derived  from  these  mills,  from  October  i,  1870,  to  October 
I,  1871: 

TIMBER. 


No.  vessels     ....     114 
Aggregate  tonnage      95,489 


Hewn,  cubic  feet      4,063,327 
Sawn,       "        "         1,057,455 
From  October  i,  187 1,  to  October  i,  1872 

LUiMBER. 

Hewn,  cubic  feet      5,790,072  LNo.  vessels     ....     166 

Sawn,       "        "  1,500,000     Aggregate  tonnage     139,081 

Mississippi  rivals  Florida  in  this  industry,  and  Georgia  doubles  her, 
North  Carolina  coming  next  and  Alabama  bringing  up  the  rear.  Here 
is  the  tabular  comparison  in  1S69  : 

Mills. 

Georgia  has     .     .     .     532 

Florida 104 

Mississippi       .     .     .     265 

North  Carolina     .     .     523 

South  Carolina  about  the  same. 

Texas  "  " 

Alabama  ....  2S4 
The  value  of  the  lumber  products  of  the  whole  country  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Already  Georgia  stands  sixth  in 
the  quantity  of  her  production,  Michigan  leading  the  great  central 
States.  Yet  Michigan,  beginning  to  feel  exhaustion  in  her  own  fields, 
is  sending  down  her  missionaries  and  her  hioney  into  Florida  and 
Alabama,  where  large  tracts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  purchased  by  them  at  ten  cents  per  acre  for  "  State  Swamp 
Lands,"  as  they  were  termed  —  regarded  by  the  carpet-bag  Governor 
of  Alabama  as  a  good  sale  at  that  very  remarkable  figure,  and  now 
held  by  these  Michiganders  as  worth  dollars,  where  they  paid  cents. 
With  regard  to  commercial  progress,  the  record  of  the  Southern 
States  since  the  war  presents  gratifying  indications.  \\\  all  instances 
where  the  carpet-bag  rule  has  been  thrown  off,  the  recovery  has  been 
rapid  and  progressive.  Virginia  is  now  prosjiering,  and  the  city  of 
Richmond  in  better  plight  than  before  the  war  ;  Norfolk  has  secured 
direct  communication  with  Europe,  and  emigration  from  Europe  is 
beginning  to  pour  into  her  Southside  and  Piedmont  regions.     There 
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Value  of  Prod 

3000 

$4,000,000 

1300 

2,500,000 

2000 

2,300,000 

2400 

2,100,000 

1800 

1,500,000 
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has  been  during  the  past  two  years  a  decided  increase  of  direct 
hnports  into  the  Southern  country,  and  this  coupled  with  the  large 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  purchased  at  the  North  for  consump- 
tion in  the  Southern  countr}^  indicates  recuperation  of  the  commerce 
which  during  the  war  the  blockade  prevented,  and  which  immediately 
after  it  want  of  means  crippled  almost  as  much  as  the  blockade. 
The  census  returns  and  the  trade  reports  of  the  various  Southern 
cities  show  that  the  exports  from  those  ports  have  also  recovered  their 
previous  activity.  The  aggregate  value  of  shipments  to  foreign  ports  in 
1870  figured  up  $208,567,240  against  $207,457,262  in  iS6a,  a  gain  of  a 
million  dollars  over  the  ante-bellum  standard.  In  addition  to  this  the 
domestic  exports  reached  $500,000,000  in  1870.  Within  the  decade 
ending  in  1880  it  is  probable  a  large  increase  will  be  made  to  these 
figures. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  returning  tide  of  prosperity  in  the 
States  still  under  the  ban  ;  and  while  Savannah  and  the  other  cities 
of  Georgia  are  advancing,  neither  Charleston  nor  Mobile  is  doing 
more  than  keeping  stationary.  But  for  the  almost  providential  dis- 
covery of  the  phosphates  near  Charleston,  the  former  city  would  not 
have  sustained  herself  as  well  as  she  has  done.  The  value  of  these 
immense  deposits,  both  to  the  commerce  of  the  city  and  prosperity  of 
the  State,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Space  will  not  allow  more  than 
a  brief  reference  to  this  important  discovery  and  the  development  of 
its  values.  Although  the  existence  of  extensive  marl-beds  in  the  low 
country  of  South  Carolina  had  been  known  and  commented  on  by  her 
earliest  historian.  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1797,  and  referred  to  constantly  in 
the  writings  of  geologists  down  to  Agassiz,  yet  it  was  not  until  1842 
that  their  special  value  was  brought  to  notice  by  Edmund  Ruffin, 
who  regarded  them  as  fertilisers.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1867 
that  their  real  character  and  full  value  were  appreciated,  and  that 
the  material  now  called  phosphates  was  discovered  and  put  at  its 
proper  value.  There  are  two  species  of  these  phosphates,  the  land 
and  the  river.  The  former  of  these  is  dug  out  by  hand  from  its  bed  ] 
the  latter,  taken  up  from  the  river-bed,  is  State  property,  on  which  a 
royalty  is  paid  by  the  companies  acting  under  charters  from  the  legis- 
lature. The  area  over  which  these  deposits  are  supposed  to  extend 
has  been  estimated  at  forty  square  miles  of  land  and  fifty  square 
miles  of  riparian  deposit.  This,  however,  is  mainly  conjectural.  Of 
the  quantity  and  value. of  the  shipments  of  these  phosphates  to  foreign 
and  domestic  ports  an  estimate  can  be  formed  by  a  few  statistics 
connected  with  them.  It  apjDcars  that  during  the  five  j-ears  and  six 
months  ending  July  ist,  1872,  the  total  shipments  to  foreign  ports  of 
crude  phosphate  rock  amounted  to  90,225  tons ;  to  domestic  ports, 
ii6,oSo  tons;  total  206,305  tons,  in  money  value  amounting  to 
$1,450,000.  Consumption  by  local  companies  36,110  tons  —  money 
value  $250,000;  grand  totals,  242,415  tons,  value  $1,700,000.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  these  results  will 
appear  very  striking  ;  but  its  indirect  results  are  still  greater.  The 
extent  and  importance  of  the  trade  in  fertilisers  made  from  this 
deposit  have  developed  with  great  rapidity  and  yet  greater  results. 
There  are  now  six  factories  in  or  near  Charleston  engaged  in  making 
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commercial  fertilisers,  and  it  is  claimed  for  one  of  these  factories  that 
it  has  the  largest  single  sulphuric-acid  chamber  in  the  United  States. 
The  combined  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  involved  in  this 
business  have  accumulated  at  Charleston  property  and  values  equal 
to  four  millions  of  dollars,  represented  by  mills,  machinery,  dredges, 
IDumps,  steamboats,  and  j^roperty  and  material  for  manufacturing  the 
crude  material;  and  the  returns  made  by  these  investments  and  works 
must  greatly  enlarge  that  amount  as  the  work  progresses.  It  has 
attached  shipping  to  the  port,  and  much  of  the  crude  material  has 
been  carried  away  as  ballast.  The  Carolina  phosphates  have  already 
become  a  noted  article  of  commerce.  The  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  has  grown  quite  a  feature  in  this  connection,  the  five  companies 
having  acid  chambers  having  made,  since  they  were  built,  10,6 14  tons  of 
acid,  worth  over  $350,000,  and  instead  of  importing  this  useful  article 
as  formerly,  Charleston  now  is  able  to  fill  orders  for  the  trade.  It 
really  seems  strange  that  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  their  fortunes  this 
terribly  persecuted  people  should  thus  suddenly  have  revealed  to 
them  a  new  and  unexpected  source  of  wealth,  undreamed  of  before, 
though  lying  so  long  just  at  their  doors,  through  which  their  recupera- 
tion could  be  hastened,  and  the  decay  threatening  their  chief  city  be 
not  only  converted  into  activity,  but  give  a  presage  of  greater  pros- 
perity to  their  future  than  had  ever  fallen  to  their  lot  in  their  proudest 
and  palmiest  days.  The  energy  and  enterprise  evinced  by  her  com- 
mercial community  after  the  discovery  proves  that  the  old  city  has 
life  in  her  yet. 

The  commerce  of  New  Orleans  is  also  increasing  very  satisfactorily 
in  despite  of  the  strangling  grasp  of  Kellogg  and  his  crew  of  Comus, 
who  hold  high  revel  in  what  once  used  to  be  the  halls  of  legislation. 
!  The  irrepressible  trade  of  the  Crescent  City,  whose  proper  emblem 
now  is  the  Pelican  tearing  her  breast,  not  to  feed  her  own  young,  but 
the  brood  of  carrion  kites  that  sit  in  and  defile  her  nest  —  cannot  be 
destroyed.  The  cotton  of  the  States  contiguous  to  her  and  the  wealth 
of  Texas  must  pour  into  her,  and  her  annual  trade  returns  give  the 
only  gleam  of  light  which  comes  from  a  quarter  else  so  dark.  Here, 
as  in  Charleston,  Providence  has  been  more  kind  and  merciful  than 
man,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  continues  to  feed  his  children.  Almost 
a  third  of  the  cotton  crop  passed  through  the  hands  of  Ncv/  Orleans 
merchants  last  season,  and  the  receipts  thus  far  for  the  present  one 
exceed  last  year's.  Her  river  trade  with  the  West  is  also  increasing, 
and  with  the  extension  of  her  railways  into  Texas  w'ill  expand  into  yet 
wider  dimensions,  making  her  indeed  the  Queen  City  of  the  South. 
She  too  can  boast  the  only  regular  established  lines  of  steam-packets 
for  Europe  direct,  which  drive  a  thriving  trade  in  passengers  and  in 
freights.  There  are  three  Anglo-American  and  twx)  German  lines  of 
steamers  running  regularly  from  her  port.  As  though  in  mockery  of 
New  England  she  makes  her  own  ice,  and  is  as  independent  now  of 
the  Boston  fresh  ponds  as  she  ever  has  been  of  other  Boston  notions. 
The  whole  South  also  bids  fair  to  manufacture  that  article  for  its  own 
use  in  home-made  machines,  and  destroy  that  monopoly  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

These  may  be  but  straws,  yet  they  serve  to  show  the.  set  of  the 
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wind.  Yet  the  larger  industries,  such  as  sash  and  blind  factories, 
cotton  mills,  iron  foundries,  granite  quarries,  coal  mines,  saw  mills, 
planing  machines,  salt  and  sulphur  mines,  all  actively  at  work  through- 
out the  Southern  country,  and  earning  large  sums  as  well  as  saving 
as  much  more  —  all  indicate  a  practical  reconstruction  which  even 
political  fraud  and  folly  cannot  much  longer  even  delay  in  its  rapid 
march  —  always  provided  the  Southern  people  will  persevere  in  the 
path  they  have  entered  upon.  The  old  reproach  of  indolence  and 
luxurious  living  can  no  longer  be  made  even  with  a  show  of  truth,  and 
the  victories  of  peace  have  surpassed  those  of  war.  We  are  becoming 
an  eminently  practical  people  and  a  very  hard-working  one,  ex  neces- 
sitate  rei.  The  old  has  given  place  to  the  new,  and  the  Southern 
character  is  undergoing  a  change  which  will  make  the  next  generation 
widely  different  from  their  fathers.  We  must  accept  the  situation  ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  radical  differences  of  character  and 
nature  between  the  men  of  the  two  sections,  born  and  bred  under 
very  different  skies,  and  trained  in  widely  different  principles  and 
schools  of  thought  and  feeling,  ever  will  be  done  away  with  and  the 
American  people  become  homogeneous.  Yet  our  dream  of  independ- 
ence and  separation  over,  we  may  learn  to  appreciate  and  understand 
each  other  better  and  avoid  unnecessary  collisions.  The  traces  of 
the  ruin  wrought  by  the  war  are  rapidly  being  obliterated,  as  are  the 
passions  and  the  hates  engendered  by  it.  Men  of  the  North  and 
South  are  freely  mingling  again  in  business  and  pleasure,  and  the 
increased  intercourse  between  the  sections  for  both  objects  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  agents  in  effecting  a  real  reconstruction.  Each  suc- 
cessive winter  now  brings  southward  swarms  of  Northern  ysitors, 
many  of  whom  are  induced  to  take  a  share  in  the  industrial  enterprises 
which  promise  such  large  profits.  All  such  find  welcome,  for  in  this 
union  of  interests  is  a  guaranty  of  our  deliverance  from  "  the  baser 
sort,"  who  came  to  plunder,  and  design  remaining  only  long  enough 
tb  secure  their  spoil. 

Well  devised  and  practical  plans  for  the  securing  of  foreign  immi-  \ 
gration  are  the  j^resent  need  and  duty  of  Southern  States  and  legis-  \ 
lators.  Of  the  many  movements  made  in  that  direction,  those  of 
Virginia  and  Texas  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  success.  If  the 
other  Southern  States  would  exert  the  same  energy  they  could  easily 
achieve  similar  results,  and  free  themselves  from  the  incubus  of  an 
ignorant  majority  of  an  alien  race,  whose  attempts  at  administering 
public  affairs  have  shocked  and  scandalised  the  civilised  world  by 
antics  which  would  be  amusing,  were  not  their  consequences  so  terri- 
bly tragic  and  ruinous  to  the  States  cursed  by  their  control.  Diversified 
industries  and  immigration  are  the  two  spells  to  restrain  this  demon, 
whom  they  can  render  powerless  for  evil,  fruitful  for  good  within 
the  sphere  of  labor  for  which  nature  and  training  alone  have  fitted 
him.  What  a  white  commune  was  in  France  we  all  have  seen  ;  what 
a  negro  commune  is  in  America  our  eyes  have  also  witnessed.  Both 
made  war  on  intelligence  and  social  distinctions,  both  brought  chaos 
in  their  train.  In  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  we  have 
a  commune  to-day.  How  long  it  shall  continue  to  rule  and  ruin 
depends  on  the  Administration  and  the  American  people,  to  whom 
Congress  seems  determined  to  leave   the  solution  of  the  question. 
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Politically  the  South  is  powerless  ;  industrially  she  is  strong.  She 
must  abandon  the  one  and  rely  upon  the  other  influence.  The  pro- 
gress outlined  in  the  preceding  paper  shows  the  convictions  of  her 
people  on  this  point.  Let  them  persevere  in  it,  and  await  in  patience 
r.nd  hope  the  day  of  their  deliverance  now  beginning  to  dawn.  The 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor  which  has  finally  terminated  so 
disastrously  for  the  former  in  our  section,  is  now  fiercely  waging  at 
the  North  ;  and  the  West,  through  her  Granges,  is  holding  out  to  us 
the  hand  of  deliverance.     Let  us  watch  and  wait. 

A  few  words  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  importance  connected  with 
the  topic  treated  of  in  this  paper  may  not  be  amiss  for  the  right 
understanding  of  the  precise  position  of  the  people  of  the  recon- 
structed States,  especially  the  cotton  region,  financially.,  ^^'hile  the 
present  paper  has  been  in  course  of  preparation,  the  writer  has  been 
met  by  frequent  inquiries  from  Northern  sympathisers  with  the  South, 
as  to  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  large  ;nd  profitable  crop  attended 
by  no  substantial  relief  to  the  producers,  whose  complaints  are  as 
Joiid  as  ever.  "  You  produced,"  say  these  inquirers,  "  a  cotton  crop  of 
4,000,000  bales,  roughly  estimated  at  $350,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  your  sugar,  rice,  lumber  and  other  products  must  have  risen  to 
$150,000,000  more,  making  $500,000,000  as  your  gross  result ;  and  yet 
your  people  still  say  they  have  no  money.  How  can  this  be  ?  and  what 
explanation  can  you  give  of  such  an  anomalous  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory state  of  things?"  The  solution  of  this  problem  has  been 
partly  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  articles,  proving  the  causes  to 
have  been  partly  j^olitical  and  partly  produced  by  the  effects  of  the 
earthqi^ike  shock  which  overturned  the  whole  system  of  Southern  life 
and  labor,  and  the  struggle  to  substitute  a  new  one  ;  in  part  also  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  persistence  of  the  Southern  planters  in 
adhering  to  old  ideas  and  staking  everything  on  one  staple,  instead 
of  diversifying  agricultural  labor,  and  introducing  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industries  on  a  wider  scale  than  the  tentative  experi- 
ments successfully  made  in  certain  localities  only.  It  is  probably  a 
harder  task  to  unlearn  than  to  learn,  and  the  lesson  is  one  slowly 
impressed  on  a  people  wedded  for  generations  to  certain  fixed  ideas. 
There  are,  however,  four  prominent  reasons  which  may  explain  the 
situation  and  satisfy  honest  inquirers  of  the  truth  of  the  Southern 
complaint.  The  first  cause,  and  probably  the  most  potential  one,  why 
the  Southern  people  have  not  reaped  the  profits  of  the  harvest  they 
have  sown  and  gathered  in,  arises  from  the  misgovernment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  which  under  the  shape  of  taxation  and 
through  the  forms  of  legislation  has  contrived  to  wring  the  larger 
portion  of  their  hard  earnings  from  them,  while  crippling  their  credit 
and  destroying  their  resources  at  the  same  time.  "When  taxation 
amounts  to  almost  confiscation,  and  law  instead  of  being  a  protection 
is  used  by  corrupt  judges  only  as  an  engine  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion, how  can  a  people  prosper  ?  Even  those  of  the  Cotton  States 
which  have  wrested  power  from  the  grip  of  the  spoilers  still  stagger 
under  the  legacy  of  debt  they  have  left  as  a  burden  on  the  State  and 
people,  like  Goldsmith's  traveller, — 

"To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go." 
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For  if  any  Southern  State  attempts  to  disown  or  scale  these  debts,  so 
unjustly  imposed,  the  money  markets  of  the  world  resound  with  the 
cry  of  "repudiation"  and  are  shut  to  their  securities,  thus  also 
shutting  off  from  the  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  abroad  abso- 
lutely needed  for  their  rehabilitation.  If  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hope 
of  conciliating  those  interests  by  assuming  the  payment  of  those 
pretended  liabilities,  they  strive  even  partially  to  acquit  them,  the 
other  alternative  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin  stares  them  in  the  face. 
Scylla  rages  on  the  one  side,  Charybdis  on  the  other,  and  every 
Southern  ship  of  state  has  to  steer  between  them.  The  Southern 
States  are  now  the  debtor  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  between  their 
foreign  and  Northern  creditors,  who  control  not  only  the  cash,  but 
the  ear  also  of  the  world,  their  embarrassments  thicken  around  them 
instead  of  being  dissipated  when  they  are  allowed  to  resume  the 
management  of  their  own  rightful  estate. 

The  second  cause  why  these  large  crojos  have  not  proved  as  remu- 
nerative as  they  should  have  done,  arises  from  the  changed  conditions 
of  labor,  and  from  the  appropriativeness  of  the  lately  liberated  slave, 
whose  petty  thefts  amount  to  large  losses  in  the  aggregate,  not  only 
from  what  he  steals  as  from  what  he  prevents  the  production  of 
through  the  fear  of  its  never  being  permitted  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  its  owners.  This  applies  to  the  cessation  of  the  raising  of  stock, 
cattle  and  poultry  by  the  planter,  and  even  corn,  thus  shutting  out  a 
great  source  of  profit.  Add  to  this  the  exactions  of  that  labor  in 
compelling  higher  rates  of  wages  than  can  be  profitably  paid,  and  it 
will  be  easily  understood  how  a  planter  on  a  large  scale  may  make  a 
very  large  crop,  sell  it  at  a  high  price,  and  yet  lose  money  by  the 
operation. 

The  third  point  arises  from,  the  too  exclusive  devotion  to  certain 
staples  and  the  consequent  outlay  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  planter's 
profits  to  the  purchase  of  food  and  other  necessaries  from  the  North- 
west and  North,  not  alone  for  the  men,  but  for  the  cattle  also.  The 
corn,  hay  and  other  provender,  as  well  as  the  bacon,  which  annually 
come  down  to  feed  the  Southern  population,  takes  back  to  those 
favored  sections  which  send  it  a  very  large  portion  of  the  poor 
planter's  profits.  Yet  year  after  year  we  see  the  same  thing  repeated 
with  precisely  the  same  results — North  and  Northwest  getting  richer, 
the  South  growing  poorer  in  the  same  proportion. 

A  fourth  cause  is  the  want  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, diversity  of  labor  in  short,  rendering  the  South  tributary  to  the 
North  for  all  manufactured  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury.  But  this 
point  has  been  fully  dwelt  upon  in  the  preceding  paper.  Leading 
minds  at  the  South  have  seen  and  lamented  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
have  eloquently  and  earnestly  appealed  to  the  people  to  take  a  new 
departure  in  this  regard.  Such  addresses  as  those  recently  delivered 
by  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill  in  Georgia,  and  Hon.  C.  C.  Langdon  in  Alabama, 
are  full  of  warning  wisdom  and  cannot  always  fall  on  deaf  ears  or 
pass  unheeded.  When  the  new  departure  which  they  urge  takes  place, 
when  the  South  produces,  as  she  can,  most  of  the  necessaries  she 
consumes,  and  instead  _  of  paying  out  the  profits  of  her  labor  in 
tribute    to    her   enterprising   sisters,    economises    and    utilises    those 
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profits  in  increasing  her  own  productiveness  and  developing  her  own 
resources  —  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  profits  of.  the  Southern 
planters  and  people  remain  with  them  and  inure  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Surely  the  past  year's  experience  must  teach  our  people,  if 
they  be  teachable,  the  vital  and  pressing  necessity  of  changing  tactics 
so  full  of  disaster,  so  ominous  of  ruin,  not  practical  reconstruction. 
The  questions  of  our  Northern  sympathisers,  the  incredulity  of  the 
outsiders  who  cannot  solve  the  enigma,  both  conspire  in  producing 
the  conviction  that  the  evil  complained  of  "has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished."  We  know  now  exactly  how  and  where 
the  malady  exists  :  it  rests  with  our  own  people  to  apply  the  remed}-. 
^^Aide-toi,  et  le  cid  t^aidcra''^ — help  yourself  and  Heaven  will  help  you 
—  says  the  wise  old  French  proverb.  Let  the  Southern  people  take 
the  maxim  to  heart  and  help  themselves,  and  their  wail  will  soon  be 
changed  into  laughter,  their  lamentations  into  songs  of  thankfulness. 

Edwin  De  Leon. 
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NOT  far  from  the  little  village  of  Millwood,  in  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, rises  abruptly  from  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  an 
isolated  peak,  which  is  called  "  The  Blue  Ball."  It  is  a  detached  spur 
of  the  main  mountain  range,  and  you  reach  it  by  a  winding  road  which 
dwindles  to  a  bridle-path,  then  to  a  mere  trail.  Following  this 
vaguely  indicated  path  you  come  to  the  shaggy  summit,  crowned  with 
a  mass  of  rocks.  Below  glides  the  Shenandoah,  called  by  the  Indians, 
in  their  poetical  idiom,  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Stars  ; "  on  the  left  the 
Massinutton  rises  like  a  blue  wave  of  the  ocean  \  in  front  are  fields  and 
forests,  dotted  with  country  houses  ;  and  on  the  right  the  mountains  of 
Maryland  are  dimly  seen,  lost  in  mist  on  the  horizon.  The  landscape 
is  beautiful,  but  an  interest  more  human  attaches  to  a  spot  in  the 
vicinity  ■\vhither  we  propose  to  conduct  the  worthy  reader. 

I  was  on  a  visit  tO'  my  excellent  friend  N — — ,  a  gentleman  of  liter- 
ary tastes,  abounding  humor,  and  a  fondness  for  traditions.  One 
autumn  morning  he  took  possession  of  me,  promising  to  "  show  me  an 
odd  spot  and  tell  me  a  curious  history  ; "  and  yielding  myself  to  his 
guidance,  I  followed  him  across  the  river,  up  the  slope  of  the  "  Blue 
Ball,"  and  then,  by  a  descending  path,  into  a  secluded  glen  on  the 
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opposite  side,  in  which  stood  a  deserted  house,  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall.  Through  an  opening  in  this  wall,  once  filled  by  a  gate,  we 
approached  the  house  ;  and  I  looked  at  it  with  very  great  interest.  It 
was  a  low  building,  of  considerable  size,  and  two  great  black-oaks 
stretched  their  fantastic  boughs  above  the  roof,  half  covered  with  moss. 
The  door  stood  wide  open,  and  a  rusty  knocker,  decorated  by  a  scowl- 
ing mask,  lowered  from  the  naked  oak.  The  floor  of  the  passage  had 
sunk.  A  decayed  staircase  led  to  the  second  story.  On  the  right  a 
doorless  opening  permitted  you  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  large  apart- 
ment, from  whose  dank  walls  the  faded  paper  hung  in  strips. 

My  friend  N is   a  gentleman,  as   I   have   said,  of   a  humorous 

turn.     His  low  voice  seems  to  laugh  as  he  speaks  to  you. 

"  Cheerful,  isn't  lO.  "  he  said,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  a  bench  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  house. 

"  What  an  adjective  !  "  I  replied. 

"Well,  it  is  not  very  appropriate.  In  fact  this  spot  is  enough  to 
give  one  a  chill ;  and  there  is  murder,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  air 
around  it." 

"Then  your  story  is  the  story  of  a  murder?" 

"  No — and  yet  the  history  is  a  curious  one." 

"  Startling,  sensational,  *  improbable  '  ?  " 

"  A  little.     Wliy  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  possible  I  may  write  it  down  and  publish  it  some 
day." 

"  Well,  do  so.     Why  not  ? " 

"  I  should  be  afraid  to  do  so  if  it  exceeds  the  commonplace." 

"You  mean — ?  " 

"  That  I  have  a  nervous  dread  of  the  critical  fraternity.  They  would 
cry  aloud  that  my  literature  was  the  '  literature  of  desperation  ' — that 
I  was  sensational,  melodramatic,  and  an  inventor  of  absurdities." 

"  Real  life  is  not  absurd,  and  it  is  often  strange." 

"No  matter." 

"Read  Shakspeare,  Walter  Scott,  and  the  newspapers.  Ham- 
let and  Iva7iJ:oe  are  sensational,  I  think ;  and  take  up  the  first  journal 
you  find  and  tell  me  if  singular  incidents  are  wanting  in  the  real 
world." 

"  No  matter,  I  repeat.  What  is  natural  is  commonplace.  The  true 
picture  of  life  is  the  record  of  the  average  human  career.  Men  and 
women  for  the  most  part  pass  their  lives  in  sleeping,  talking,  eating, 
and  idling.  Describe  that,  and  you  have  a  Jiatural  story  —  not  a  sen- 
sational extravaganza,  full  of  jealousy  and  ambition  and  murder,  like 
Macbefh  or  Kenilworth"        ' 

My  friend  smiled.  I  do  not  think  he  was  convinced.  "  Hear  my 
story,  at  least,"  he  said,  "  and  form  your  own  opinion.  I  will  point 
out  the  localities  as  I  proceed,  and  that  will  make  it  more  real." 

And  it  was  thus,  in  presence  of  the  theatre  of  his  drama,  that  my 
friend  N told  me  what  follows. 
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II. 

It  is  now  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  a  man  was  sitting,  one 
autumn  evening,  in  the  large  room  yonder,  on  tlie  riglit  of  the 
entrance,  looking  into  the  fire  and  musing.  The  roorh  was  furnished 
in  the  antique  style,  and  half  surrounded  by  book-shelves  —  not  a 
cheerful  room.  The  man  himself  was  not  more  enlivening  in  appear- 
ance. He  was  about  fifty,  clad  in  black,  pale,  thin,  his  brows  knit,  his 
cheeks  haggard.  His  expression  was  both  stern  and  anxious  ;  now 
and  then  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  in  a  singular  manner,  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  without  he  woke  from  his  musing  with  a  start.  A 
nervous  temi^erament  evidently — the  fact  was  plain  in  his  very  voice  as 
he  muttered : 

"Pshaw!  will  I  never  cease  this  starting  at  ever)' noise?  It  is 
Walters  coming  with  the  money  only,  and  I  am  shaking  like  a  baby. 
What  need  I  fear?  This  house  is  buried  from  every  human  eye — and 
so,  from  Jiis.  He  will  never  find  me  here.  No  eye  can  see  me  in  this 
den." 

The  speaker  was  mistaken.  Half  an  hour  before  a  man  of  low 
stature,  but  broad  and  powerful,  had  stolen  along  the  stone  wall  yonder 
on  the  right,  leaped  the  gap  you  see  in  the  wall,  and  passing  rapidly  across 
the  open  space,  had  hidden  himself  in  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes  directly 
beneath  one  of  the  rear  windows  of  the  apartment.  This  fact  was 
afterwards  ascertained  by  his  footprints  in  the  ^oft  earth,  leading  from 
the  gap  in  the  wall  to  the  spot.  A  further  circumstance  was  also 
ascertained  from  the  broken  stems  of  the  lilacs,  and  the  impression 
left  by  dirty  fingers  on  the  window-sill  —  namely,  that  he  had  raised 
his  body  by  clinging  to  the  woodwork,  and  had  thus  been  able  to 
bring  his  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  window-sill  and  look  into  the  room. 

A  servant,  evidently  English,  came  in.  He  wore  livery,  and  over  it 
a  heavy  wrapping,  beneath  which  he  evidently  concealed  something. 

"Well,  well,  Walters,  you  have  it  —  the  money?  " 

"Yes,  Sir."  He  produced  as  he  spoke  a  leathern  travelling- 
satchel,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table. 

"That  is  well.  The  amount  is  correct? — but  I  need  not  ask  you. 
Go  novv',  you  are  old  and  need  rest." 

The  servant  respectfully  retired,  and  his  master  hastily  opened  the 
satchel,  whose  contents  he  emptied  upon  the  table.  The  spectacle 
was  dazzling.  Gold,  silver  and  bank-notes  to  a  very  large  amount 
were  spread  upon  the  table  in  the  light  of  the  candles  in  their  tall 
candlesticks,  and  the  owner  of  this  wealth  hastily  counted  it. 

"  Right,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  If  any  one  saw  me  now — "  He 
stopped  and  looked  round,  a  sort  of  instinct,  you  might  have  thought, 
directing  his  eyes  toward  the  rear  window.  He  saw  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  added  in  the  same  low  tone  :  "Any  one  seeing  me  would 
take  me  probably  for  a  sordid  miser.  No  ;  this  gold  is  precious  only 
as  giving  me  the  means  of  living  here  with  my  child,  or  of  moving 
suddenly.  The  last  of  my  English  estate !  A  sale,  a  bill  on  New 
York,  the  money — I  am  landless,  but  armed." 

A  light  step  came  down  the  stairs  without.  At  that  sound  the 
master  of  the  mansion  quietly  replaced  the  money  in  its  leathern 
case,  and  locked  up  the  case  in  the  drawer  of  an  old  secretary  in  one 
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corner  of  the  room.  He  had  just  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  came,  a  girl's  voice 
said  "  May  I  come  in,  papa?"  and  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  small 
of  stature,  decidedly  pretty,  and  as  bright,  smiling  and  fresh-looking, 
came  in,  and  leaned  affectionately  on  her  father's  shoulder.  He 
looked  at  her  attentively. 

"You  are  blushing,  Nelly,"  he  said.     "What  is  the  matter?" 

"  Am  I  —  really  blushing^  papa  ? " 

"Yes  ;  and  you  have  something  to  say  to  me." 

The  blush  deepened,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young  lady  fell,  the 
long  lashes  resting  now  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  father.  You  know  how  averse  I  am  to  having  any  secrets 
from  you.     He  has  found  us  out :  I  have  seen  him." 

At  these  words  the  man  in  black  turned  so  pale  that  he  seemed 
about  to  faint.  ^'■Him  /"  you  have  see7i  him  ?  "  came  in  a  deep  groan 
from  the  white  lips. 

"Yes,  father.  But  you  are  so  pale  —  why  do  you  look  so?  I 
know  your  disapproval,  but  why  should  you  seem  so  startled  at 
Henry's  coming?" 

"  Henry  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"It  is  Henry  Bathurst,  then,  that  you  meant?"  The  speaker 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  was  silent  for  some  moments.  His  lips 
trembled  so  that  he  seemed  unable  to  speak,  and  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  seeing  his  sudden  and  immense  relief. 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  her  head  bent  down,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice,  "  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
Henry  visiting  me.  Why,  I  do  not  know  —  but  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  you  do  disapprove.  It  is  my  duty  to  obey  you,  papa  ;  and  you 
know,  at  Tours,  at  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage  in  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
when  we  were  in  the  Pyrenees,  I  told  him,  when  he  found  us  out,  that  I 
could  not  see  him  —  that  you  disapproved  of  my  doing  so,  in-  spite  of 
—  in  spite  of  all — " 

The  blush  deepened  still  as  she  spoke,  and  she  went  on  hurriedly : 
"  You  know  I  could  not  be  harsh  to  such  an  old  friend.  But  I 
did  not  encourage  him  \  I  did  not  tell  him  we  were  coming  to 
Virginia.  He  discovered  it  in  some  manner,  and  when  I  was  walking 
out  this  evening  by  the  river  I  met  him  face  to  face." 

The  voice  died  away  into  a  whisper  almost,  and  the  young  lady 
stole  a  fitful  glance  at  her  father.  He  was  gazing  into  the  fire  with 
contracted  brows,  and  his  breast  rose  and  fell  as  though  he  were 
laboring  to  catch  his  breath. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low  voice,  "well,  you  told  him 
doubtless  that  you  could  not  receive  his  visits  ;  that  I  would  not 
tolerate  —  that  is,  could  not  approve  of  these  visits." 

The  girl's  head  sank.  "I  —  could  not,  papa."  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"What  then?"  he  said,  in  a  hard,  stern  voice.     "You  did  not — " 

"  I  was  weak  —  I  had  not  the  courage.  He  begged  so,  papa,  I 
could  not  resist ;  and  I  promised  him  that  you  would  see  him  to- 
night." 

43 
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"  See  him  !—  I !~  lo-night !  " 

The  young  lady  raised  her  head  quickly.     "  There  he  is  !  " 

A  man  was  heard  dismounting  in  front  of  the  house,  steps  ap- 
proached the  door,  it  opened,  and  the  visitor  entered,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  He  was  a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty- 
five,  tall,  vigorous,  manly  in  appearance,  and  clad  with  graceful  sim- 
plicity. The  cheeks  were  ruddy  and  healthful,  the  carriage  of  his 
person  erect  and  unshrinking ;  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  pre- 
sented by  the  new-comer  to  the  dreary  master  of  the  establishment, 
pale,  bent,  and  starting  at  every  sound,  could  not  be  imagined. 

"  Mr.  Farnsworth,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  must  b?g  you  first  of 
all  to  pardon  this  sudden,  and  no  doubt  very  unwelcome  intrusion.  I 
am  unfortunately  aware  of  your  views  in  relation  to  myself  r—  I  regret 
them  without  understanding  them.  But  I  have  come  from  a  great 
distance  ;  I  am  young,  and  with  but  little  control  over  myself ;  I 
could  not  leave  this  country  and  not — " 

"  See  the  person  you  came  this  'great  distance '  to  see,  Sir?  " 

The  young  man  colored.     "  I  meant  to  say  that.  Sir." 

The  eyes  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  had  scarcely  met  those  of  his  visitor. 
They  were  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  and  concealed  beneath  the  con- 
tracted brows.  The  lips,  closely  compressed,  trembled.  All  at  once 
a  small  hand  stole  into  hi^  own,  and  taking  the  thin  trembling  fingers, 
pressed  them  to  a  warm  cheek.  He  looked  down :  the  young  girl 
was  sobbing ;  her  tears  moistened  the  hand,  and  a  groan  came  from 
the  laboring  breast  of  Mr.  Farnsworth.  "This  —  interview,"  he 
muttered,  in  a  broken  voice,  "must  end.  I  have  no — explanations 
to  make.     Your  —  attentions  to  my  daughter  must  cease." 

The  young  man  grew  a  little  pale  at  these  words>  and  said :  "  Then 
I  am  to  be  turned  away,  as  I  have  been  elsewhere." 

"  As  elsewhere,"  came  in  a  low  voice  from  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

"  I  am  to  be  dismissed  even  before  I  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  I  have  partly  come  to  say !  " 

"What  was  that,  Sir?" 

"That  the  person  who  has  annoyed  you,  Mr.  Farnsworth,  in 
England,  in  France,  and  in  Switzerland,  is  here." 

At  these  words  Mr.  Farnsworth  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  expression  so  wild  and  startled  that  it 
made  him  shudder.     "  The  person  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  The  man  who  has  pursued  you,  discovered  your  various  places  of 
residence,  and  is  evidently  a  most  unwelcome  visitor  —  for  what 
reason  I  know  not,  and  do  not  presume  to  ask,  Mr.  Farnsworth." 

Mr.  Farnsworth  fell  back  in  his  chair.  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  the  pale 
lips  faltered  out. 

"  At  the  neighboring  town."  ^ 

"  You  saw  him  ?  " 

"  This  morning  at  the  tavern  as  I  passed." 

Mr.  Farnsworth  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
seemed  about  to  faint.  With  an  exclamation  of  terror  the  young  lady 
threw  her  arms  around  him ;  but  he  repulsed  her,  faintly  rose, 
tottered  to  the  secretary,  and  opening  a  drawer,  drew  from  it  a  small 
phial,  a  portion  of  whose  contents  he  poured  into  a  wine-glass  and 
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drank.  The  phial  contained  laudanum ;  the  amount  poured  out 
would  infallibly  have  produced  death  in  one  unaccustomed  to  the  use 
in  large  quantities  of  the  powerful  narcotic.  Mr.  Farnsworth  then 
returned  with  the  same  tottering  steps  to  his  chair,  seated  himself, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  fire.  Gradually  the  eyes,  large,  distended 
and  burning,  filled  with  a  strange  resolution  ;  the  ashy  lips  were  com- 
pressed. Then,  without  looking  at  the  young  man  to  whom  his 
words  were  addressed,  he  said,  in  a  low,  monotonous  voice  : 

"  This  must  end  ;  I  am  weary.  I  thought  to  go  to  my  grave  with- 
out speaking  cf  this  :  to  keep  at  least  the  heart  of  my  child  ;  but  the 
time  has  come  for  you  to  know  all.  A  barrier  exists  between  you, 
Henry  Bathurst,  and  my  daughter  which  can  never  be  passed.  You 
have  sought  to  discover  the  meaning  cf  my  coldness,  to  pisck  out  the 
heart  of  my  mystery.  You  have  paid  your  addresses  to  my  daughter, 
I  have  refused  to  sanction  them  ;  you  return  with  the  same  object, 
and  with  you  comes  that  man.  You  speak  cf  his  pursuit  of  me  —  all 
is  mystery  around  me,  and  dishonorable  mystery.  Well,  you  shall 
know  all ;  I  am  sinking  to  my  grave  under  the  weight  of  this  secret." 

There  was  a  strange  expression  now  in  his  eyes.  Was  it  the  effect 
of  the  large  dose  of  opium  which  he  had  taken?  His  face  was  of 
the  hue  of  ashes,  and  his  lips  were  white  :  it  was  the  face  of  death, 
but  for  the  eyes  burning  with  a  steady  fire,  and  yet  vacant  and  fixed 
on  no  object. 

"  For  twenty  years,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  lived  in  torture,  haunted 
by  a  ghost.  Worse  than  that  —  if  anything  can  be  worse  —  I  have 
been  followed  everywhere  by  a  bitter  enemy,  ghost  and  enemy  tread- 
ing in  each  other's  footsteps.  Well,  you  see  I  am  wasted,  breaking 
down  under  this  ;  I  shall  be  dead  soon.  There  is  no  longer  any 
reason  to  preserve  silence,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything.  Listen 
attentively,  and  then  decide  for  yourself  whether  any  union  is  pos- 
sible between  Henry  Bathurst  and  my  daughter." 

The  history  followed.  It  was  so  long  that  midnight  was  near  when 
it  ended.  I  shall  sum  up  the  statements  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  in  a 
briefer  form,  omitting  only  those  portions  of  his  narrative  not  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  his  story. 


III. 

Somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  before,  a  fatal  incident  had 
interrupted  the  peaceful  monotony  of  a  remote  and  quiet  neighbor- 
hood in  Buckinghamshire,  England.  Henry  Bathurst,  Esquire,  a 
gentleman  of  about  thirty,  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  families  in  the  county,  had  ridden  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  on  business  connected  with  the  banking-house  there,  a  house 
with  which  he  frequently  did  business,  and  where  he  was  perfectly 
well  known.  Having  transacted  his  affairs,  he  left  the  parlor  of  the 
banker,  mounted  his  horse,  which  had  remained  standing  at  the  door, 
and  was  seen  to  ride  out  of  the  place  in  the  direction  of  his  house, 
Wakefield,  about  nightfall.  Toward  midnight  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
banker,  who  had  retired  to  rest,  was  waked  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
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door,  and  going  to  the  window,  asked  the  explanation  of  this  alarm. 
The  moon  was  shining,  and  he  recognised  the  groom  of  Mr,  Bathurst. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Be  master  here.  Sir  ?  "  said  the  groom. 

"  No  ;  he  rode  home  at  sunset." 

The  man  looked  greatly  troubled  at  this,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  been  home  since  leaving  his  house  in  the  morning.  This  had  not 
at  first  disquieted  Mrs.  Bathurst  ;  but  as  the  night  passed  on  she  had 
become  uneasy,  and  had  sent  him  to  inquire  the  explanation  of  her 
husband's  detention. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  now  seriously  uneasy.  Mr.  Bathurst  had,  as  the 
banker  afterwards  testified,  mentioned  on  leaving  the  bank  his  inten- 
tion to  return  directly  home,  as  Mrs.  Bathurst  since  the  birth  of  a  son, 
a  short  time  before,  had  been  extremely  nervous.  That  he  had  not 
returned  to  Wakefield  was  therefore  a  source  of  reasonable  alarm, 
and  hastily  summoning  two  or  three  neighbors,  the  old  banker  set  out 
in  the  direction  of  Wakefield. 

A  mile  from  the  town  Mr.  Bathurst's  horse  was  found  grazing  by 
the  roadside,  the  bridle  over  his  head  and  hanging  down,  and  half  a 
mile  further,  in  a  wooded  hollow  through  which  the  road  ran,  the 
body  of  his  rider  was  discovered  beside  the  road.  This  spectacle 
horrified  the  peaceful  citizens,  and  looking  with  shuddering  awe  at 
the  corpse,  upon  which  the  light  of  a  lantern  was  thrown,  they  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  whether  the  death  of  Mr.  Bathurst  had  been 
caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  or  by  the  hand  of  a  murderer.  There 
was  little  room  to  doubt.  The  bruises  on  his  head  and  other  parts  of 
his  person  could  not  have  been  caused  by  falling  from  his  horse.  There 
were  plain  marks  of  a  club  or  other  heavy  weapon  on  the  corpse,  and 
the  sum  of  nearly  ;{^5ooo  sterling,  drawn  on  that  day  by  Mr.  Bathurst 
from  the  bank  to  make  a  payment  due  for  land  recently  purchased, 
was  missing  ;  the  murder  had  been  followed  by  robbery.  The  corpse 
was  raised,  a  vehicle  was  procured,  and  the  melancholy  cavalcade 
moved.  The  old  banker  had  decided  not  to  convey  the  body  to 
Wakefield,  for  fear  of  causing  Mrs.  Bathurst  too  great  a  shock  in  her 
then  feeble  condition.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  it  should  be 
borne  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Farnsworth,  an  aged  magistrate,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  spot  where  it  had  been  found,  and  thither  it  was 
accordingly  conveyed. 

Mr.  Farnsworth,  then  a  very  old  man,  was  greatly  shocked  by  this 
sudden  death  of  a  neighbor  whom  he  had  greatly  esteemed,  and  lost 
no  time  after  daylight  in  issuing  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  John 
Worth,  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bathurst,  with  whom  he  was 
known  to  have  had  a  violent  altercation  a  day  or  two  before.  Worth 
using  threats  of  violence  against  his  landlord.  A  vagabond  named, 
or  calling  himself,  Levasseur,  who  had  been  hanging  about  the  town 
for  some  days,  was  also  arrested,  and  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
murder  a  full  examination  was  made  of  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  Bathurst. 

A  large  crowd  had  assembled  and  half-filled  Mr,  Farnsworth's  house 
— all  looking  on  and  listening  with  breathless  interest.  The  aged 
magistrate,  seated  at  a  table,  with  the  witnesses  in  front  of  him  and 
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the  dead  body  stretched  stiff  and  stark  under  a  white  sheet  behind 
him,  began  the  examination  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  solemnity  and 
feeling.  The  testimony  was  soon  given,  and,  divested  of  irrelevant 
matter,  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Forsyth. — "  I  am  a  banker,  doing  business  in  the  town  of  B . 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  death  he  visited  me  at  the  bank,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  appointment,  to  withdraw  from  my  hands  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  sterling,  deposited  to 
his  credit ;  his  object,  as  he  stated,  being  to  make  partial  payment  on 
a  tract  of  land  purchased  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  near  his  property. 
The  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Bathurst,  at  his  request,  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  of  various  amounts,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say,  owing  to 
a  pressure  of  business,  I  made  no  memorandum.  I  cautioned  Mr. 
Bathurst  against  carrying  so  large  a  sum  of  money  on  his  person  at 
night,  but  he  replied  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  as  no  one 
knew  of  his  errand,  and  the  neighborhood  was  orderly  and  peaceful. 
I  then  paid  the  amount  and  took  Mr.  Bathurst's  receipt,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.' 

Mr.  Far7isworth. — "  Was  any  one  present,  Mr.  Forsyth  ?  " 

Mr.  Forsyth. — "  No  one,  sir.  Mr.  Bathurst  then  left  my  house,  and 
at  about  ten  o'clock  I  retired,  and  was  waked  about  two  hours  after- 
wards by  the  knocking  of  Mr.  Bathurst's  groom." 

The  banker  then  detailed  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery 
of  the  body,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  witness-stand  by  Dr.  Garth,  a 
physician  of  the  town,  who  stated  that  the  marks  on  the  body  were 
such  as  only  a  heavy  instrument  could  have  produced — something  re- 
sembling a  bludgeon.  Beyond  any  doubt  death  had  resulted  from  blows 
inflicted  by  some  Aveapon  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — "Call  Mr.  Foreman." 

Mr.  Foreman. — "  Flere,  sir." 

Mr.  Farfisworth. — "  State  what  you  know  in  reference  to  the  case, 
Mr.  Foreman." 

Mr.  Foreman  testified  that  he  was  a  linendraper  in  B ,  and 

that  he  had  observed  the  man  Levasseur  near  the  bank,  and  looking 
through  the  window  into  Mr.  Forsyth's  office  soon  after  Mr.  Bathurst 
had  come  out  and  ridden  away.  He  had  then  retired  to  the  interior  of 
his  shop,  and  had  not  observed  what  direction  the  man  Levasseur 
took. 

Mr.  Farnsworth. — "  Who  is  this  Levasseur  ?  " 

Mr.  Foreman. — "  He  seems  to  be  a  loose  character,  sir — a  vagabond, 

or  sturdy  beggar,  I  should  say,  who  came  to  B a  few  days  ago, 

and  has  been  living,  I  am  informed,  at  a  pot-house  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  place." 

Here  the  man  Levasseur,  with  an  injured  air  and  in  a  strong  French 
accent,  protested  against  the  "  terr-r-r-ee-hle  injustice  of  charging  him, 
a  peaceful  traveller,  with  murder.  He  was  an  honest  man,  a  native 
of  la  belle  France,  poor,  but  no  one  dare  say — " 

Mr.  Farfisworth. — "  Enough,  sir.  Your  examination  will  be  full 
and  fair." 

Witnesses  were  then  called  to  testify  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Mr.  Bathurst  and  his  tenant  John  Worth.      It  was  shown 
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that  they  had  quarrelled  some  days  before,  and  that  Worth  had  passed 

through  B ,  coming  from    the    direction    of   the    spot   where    the 

corpse  was  found,  after  dark  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

yohti  Worth  {starting  up  violently  and  advancing  in  front  of  the  mag- 
istrate).—  "There's  no  man  in  this  county  that  believes  John  Worth 
committed  that  murder !  There's  no  man  can  say  John  Worth  ever 
took  unfair  advantage  even  of  any  man  !  I  did  not  love  Mr.  Bathurst. 
He  was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  lived,  but  hard  to  get  along  with.  His 
temper  was  rough,  and  so  is  mine.  He  threatened  to  deprive  me  of 
my  lease,  and  we  did  quarrel  outright.  But  that  very  evening  he  rode 
by,  and  says  he,  'John  Worth' — I  was  leaning  on  my  fence — 'why 
can't  we  be  friends  ?  Behave  yourself  and  I'll  behave  mj'self.'  '  Done, 
Mr.  Bathurst,'  says  I,  and  he  says,  '  Shake  hands  on  it ! '  and  we  shook 
hands.  Murder  J^Ir.  Bathurst !  I  murder  anybody  !  And  steal  money ! 
Mr.  Farnsworth,  you  just  show  I  stole  money,  and  you  can  prove 
murder  on  me  afterwards  if  you  choose  !  John  Worth  to  be  charged 
with  murder  and  robbery !  Why  don't  somebody  arrest  young  ^Ir. 
Farnsworth,  your  son,  there,  sir?  He's  as  guilty  as  I  am!"  The 
witness  pointed  toward  Mr.  Farnsworth's  son,  a  young  gentleman  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-eight,  who  exhibited  great  distaste  at  being  thus 
pointed  at. 

Mr.  Fartisworth.—'' Thd^t  will  do,  Mr.  Worth." 

y^oh7t  Worth. — "  No,  saving  your  worship,  that  won't  do  !  I  can 
prove  where  I  was  all  that  evening."  And  calling  his  witnesses,  John 
Worth  proved  an  alibi  beyond  all  question,  and  retired  in  great  indig- 
nation from  the  room.  As  he  went  out  he  passed  young  Mr.  Farns- 
worth, who  was  pale  and  gloomy,  and  said,  holding  out  hie  hand,  "  No 
offence  meant  in  talking  of  jw/r  committing  the  murder,  sir."  Young 
Mr.  Farnsworth  only  moved  his  head  slightly,  took  the  proffered  hand 
in  his  own  cold  one,  and  turned  away. 

No  other  testimony  of  any  importance  was  oflfered,  and  a  subsequent 
examination  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the  man  Levasseur,  against 
whom  nothing  could  be  proved.  Thus  the  murder  remained  a  pro- 
found mystery  —  the  murderer  was  undiscovered.  The  body  of  the 
dead  man  was  committed  to  the  earth,  his  widow  mourned  him,  the 
world  of  Buckinghamshire  busied  itself  about  other  matters. 

Young  Mr.  Farnsworth  soon  afterwards  married,  obtained  a  diplo- 
matic appointment  in  one  of  the  colonies,  was  absent  for  more  than 
ten  years,  returned,  went  abroad  again,  and  finally  seemed  to  disap- 
pear. His  father  had  died  some  years  before,  and  the  estate 
was  leased  for  a  term  of  years.  When  Mr.  Farnsworth  left  the 
county,  after  consummating  this  arrangement,  those  who  saw  him 
said  he  would  never  return.  He  was  pale,  haggard,  and  resembled  a 
living  corpse. 

IV. 

The  explanation  of  that  deadly  pallor,  of  the  haggard  wasted  face, 
the  shrinking  nerves,  the  fearful  glances  of  this  man  was  simple :  he 
was  haunted.  At  Paris,  Vienna,  Geneva,  in  the  Pyrenees,  at  the 
Cape,  in  Canada,  and  at  Bombay,  a  shadow  seemed  to  follow  him  —  a 
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shadow  in  the  form  of  a  man,  cool,  subtle,  excellently  clad  for  the 
most  part,  and  speaking  when  he  spoke  with  a  strong  French  accent. 
And  this  shadow  always  wanted  money,  either  in  coin,  in  bank-notes, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  to  the  order  of  a  certain 
Chevalier  Levasseur.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  or  the  night,  as  in  every 
place,  the  shadow  would  appear,  and  gliding  in,  hold  private  interviews 
with  Mr.  Farnsworth.  When  the  shadow  disappeared  a  joyful  smile  lit 
up  the  impudent  face,  and  the  hand  of  the  shadow  rattled  something 
in  its  pocket.  Behind  him  the  shadow  left  a  man  growing  paler  and 
paler,  more  and  more  haggard,  poorer  and  poorer,  and  more  and 
more  an  object  of  love,  of  sympathy,  and  of  foreboding  to  his  wife 
and  daughter. 

Nelly,  the  daughter,  had  made  the  acquaintance  in  her  childhood 
of  Heniy  Bathurst,  son  of  the  murdered  Mr.  Bathurst,  and  they  had 
grown  up  together,  to  meet  afterwards  whenever  her  father  returned 
from  abroad  to  Buckinghamshire.  A  deep  and  fond  affection  be- 
tween the  youth  and  maiden  came  at  last,  and  young  Bathurst  fol- 
lowed the  family  abroad,  despite  the  evident  repugnance  which,  for 
some  strange  and  unknown  reason,  Mr.  Farnsworth  displayed  toward 
him.  The  latter,  indeed,  made  every  effort  to  terminate  the  intimacy 
between  his  daughter  and  young  Bathurst,  and  more  than  once 
abruptly  disappeared  with  his  family,  leaving  no  clue  by  which  his 
new  place  of  residence  could  be  discovered.  But  love  is  all-powerful. 
The  youth  had  rejoined  them,  following  the  beloved  object,  it  seemed, 
by  a  species  of  instinct.  At  Paris,  Vienna,  and  even  in  India,  Henry 
Bathurst  had  made  his  appearance,  smiling,  devoted,  and  apparently 
defiant  of  all  rebuffs. 

At  last  a  formal  interview  had  taken  place  between  young  Bathurst 
and  the  pale  Mr.  Farnsworth.  The  young  man  was  notitied  that  in 
future  his  visits  to  Nelly  must  cease  —  no  matter  why,  they  must 
cease  !  And  when  an  explanation  of  so  harsh  a  decision  was  de- 
manded by  the  young  man,  there  was  the  same  brief  dictum  —  his 
visits  must  cease  !  And  to  enforce  his  determination  that  all  rela- 
tions of  intimacy  between  Henry  Bathurst  and  Nelly  should  come  to 
an  end,  Mr.  Farnsworth  with  his  wife  and  daughter  disappeared. 

Henry  Bathurst  lost  them  once  more  from  view ;  but  the  shadow 
followed  them.  Sometimes  the  shadow  was  jaunty,  well-dressed,  and 
declared  that  ;^ioo  would  be  sufficient ;  a  few  debts  at  play  must  be 
discharged  —  debts  .of  honor,  which  a  gentleman  could  not  disre- 
gard !  Thereupon  the  shadow  grinned.  At  other  times  the  shadow 
was  in  rags,  gaunt,  half-famished,  and  greedy  for  gold.  Finally  a 
large  sum  —  a  thousand  pounds  —  was  demanded. 

"  I  will  not  pay  it !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Farnsworth,  driven  to  fury.  "  I 
will  not  beggar  my  wife  and  daughter  to  supply  you  with  the  means 
of  living  in  luxury  !  " 

"What  will  you  do  then,  mon  cher  monsieur V^  said  the  shadow, 
otherwise  the  Chevalier  Levasseur,  escaped  for  fat. 

"  I  will  call  the  police  and  deliver  you  in  charge,"  and  Mr.  Farns- 
worth tore  aside  the  curtains  of  his  apartment  looking  upon  the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  in  Paris,  and  seemed  about  to  summon  a  gendarme. 

"Deliver  me  in  charge?  eh,  mon  cher?    Faiies  !  I  am  ready."    The 
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wretch  stretched  himself  upon  a  sofa  as  he  spoke  and  yawned.  "  I 
should  love  better  to  dine  at  Vefour's,  c'est  vrai,  and  not  revisit  the 
Bic^tre  ;  but  have  your  wish,  mon  chcr  monsieur.  I  shall  write,  before 
that  takes  place  perhaps,  a  little  billet-doux  addressed  to  the  Prefect 
of  Police.  I  shall  say :  'Arrest  this  dear  Monsieur  Farnsworth,  Mon- 
sieur le  Prefet.  Twenty  years  ago  in  England  he  had  a  friend.  This 
friend,  a  certain  Monsieur  Bathurst,  married  his  sweetheart,  and  they 
hated  each  other.  One  night  Monsieur  Bathurst  was  returning  from 
the  bank  in  a  town  near  by,  and  Monsieur  Farnsworth  met  him.  They 
had  words.  From  words  they  came  to  blows.  Monsieur  Farnsworth 
had  a  riding-whip  with  a  heavy  handle  —  he  traitorously  struck  Mon- 
sieur Bathurst  and  killed  him,  as  was  witnessed  by  a  poor  wayfarer 
who  happened  to  be  near  by.' " 

"  It  is  false  !  I  struck  him  fairly  !  He  too  had  a  heavy  whip.  I 
thought  him  only  stunned  when  he  fell,  and  hearing  you  come  up, 
left  him  to  be  succored.  I  left  him,  and  you  —  what  did  you  do  ? 
You  robbed  his  dead  body," 

"  True,  mon  c/ier,^'  returned  Levasseur,  "  but  you  put  an  end  to  this 
poor  Bathurst ! " 

A  groan  replied.     "  Would  to  God  I  had  died  before  I  did  so  !  " 

" Listen,  fnon  ami"  said  Levasseur,  coolly.  " There  is  always  time 
to  repair.    Give  yourself  up  ;  say  it  was  in  loyal  quarrel  and  combat — " 

"And  remain  all  my  life  under  the  stigma  of  murder — for  none  will 
believe  that  tale  —  I  and  my  wife  and  daughter  dishonored  !  " 

"  Then  the  thousand  pounds,  and  on  my  honor  I  never  come 
again." 

"  I  cannot !     It  would  beggar  me  well  nigh." 

Levasseur  rose.     "  Eight  hundred  —  my  last  demand." 

"  I  will  not !  " 

Levasseur  went  towards  the  door,  saying,  with  a  scowl  full  of  rage 
and  disapiDointment,  "  In  two  hours,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Farnsworth, 
you  will  be  in  custody !  " 

He  was  going  out.  "  Stop  !  "  cried  the  unhappy  Mr.  Farnsworth, 
writhing  in  his  chair  ;  "  come  back  !  "  Levasseur  refused,  relented, 
returned,  and  the  sequel  was  what  it  always  had  been.  When  he  went 
away,  he  had  in  his  pocket  Mr.  Farnsworth's  cheque  for  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

A  month  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Farnsworth  was  dead  from  a 
sudden  attack  of  disease  of  the  heart.  The  unhappy  husband  and 
father  returned  to  England.  A  year  afterwards,  leaving  directions 
that  his  property  should  be  sold,  he  sailed  secretly  for  New  York, 
from  which  city  he  made  his  way  southward,  travelling  at  random, 
sought  the  depths  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  purchased  this  lonely  house, 
and  dreamed  of  tranquillity  —  final  exemption  frojii  the  haunting 
presence  of  the  shadow  Levasseur. 

The  shadow  was  hidden  in  the  clump  of  lilacs  beneath  the  back 
window  of  the  room,  looking  and  trying  to  listen  as  Mr.  Farnsworth 
in  broken  accents  related  his  miserable  story.  He  had  tracked  his 
victim  by  the  instinct  of  greed  and  hate,  as  Henry  Bathurst  had 
followed  the  trail  by  the  instinct  of  love. 
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A  deep  silence  reigned  for  some  time  in  the  apartment,  undisturbed 
except  by  the  measured  ticking  of  the  ancient  clock  raising  its  ghostly 
face  in  one  corner. 

"You  now  know  all,"  said  Mr.  Farnsworth  to  Bathurst,  without 
looking  up,  and  speaking  in  the  same  monotonous  voice.  "  I  was 
your  father's  rival  for  the  hand  of  a  young  lady.  He  was  successful, 
and  we  became  enemies.  I  met  him  on  that  night  when  he  was  re- 
turning from  the  bank  ;  an  altercation  ensued,  he  raised  his  arm,  I 
struck  him  with  my  heavy  whip  an  unfortunate,  a  fatal  blow,  and, 
hearing  steps,  rode  hurriedly  on,  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  I  thus  have 
had  for  twenty  years  a  murder  on  my  conscience.  I  have  suffered  the 
penalty.  My  life  has  wasted  away  until  I  am  what  you  see.  I  am,  in 
addition,  nearly  a  beggar.  Levasseur,  the  escaped  convict,  who  saw  me 
strike  down  your  father,  and  recognised  me  afterwards,  has  drained  my 
fortune  from  me  as  hush-money.  I  dared  not  resist  him.  No  one  would 
have  believed  my  assertion  that  your  father  was  the  victim  of  a  quarrel 
in  hot  blood.  All  would  have  said,  'You  hated  your  successful  rival, 
waylaid  him,  and  murdered  Jmn  P  From  that  I  shrank.  I  had  my 
wife  and  daughter  to  guard  from  dishonor.  I  paid  the  wretch  for  his 
silence,  year  after  year,  until  I  was  well-nigh  ruined.  When  he  left 
me,  after  his  last  visit  in  Paris,  I  told  him  that  I  had  resolved  to  defy 
him.  I  swore  to  refuse  his  exactions  thenceforth,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences might  be.  I  fled — am  here — you  have  discovered  me — you 
love  my  child.  I  have  related  my  woeful  story  to  make  you  under- 
stand my  full  meaning  when  I  say,  '  Henry  Bathurst,  your  union  with 
my  daughter  is  impossible  ! '     Judge  now  if  I  have  reason  !  " 

The  voice  died  into  silence.  A  low  sob  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
lady  alone  broke  the  stillness  —  a  groan  from  the  youth  replying  to 
this  sob  like  an  echo. 

Bathurst,  with  his  brows  contracted,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire, 
said  at  length : 

"  Enough,  sir.  You  are  right.  Such  a  union  is  impossible.  The 
dead  body  of  my  father  lies  between  us,  and  I  am  the  most  wretched 
of  human  beings  !  " 

He  rose  to  his  feet.  "  It  was  best  that  I  should  Know  all,"  he  said, 
groaning.     "  I  will  go  now." 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the  young  girl,  who  had  covered 
her  face  with  both  hands  and  was  sobbing  hysterically.  '*  Farewell, 
Nelly,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  drawing  away  her  hands,  raising  her  and 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  wet  cheek.  Her  eyes  were  closed  and  she  fell 
back  faintly,  hearing  in  a  sort  of  dream  the  sound  of  his  steps  reced- 
ing toward  the  door.  He  opened  the  door  and  was  on  the  threshold, 
when  Nelly  rose  suddenly,  reached  his  side,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  him,  cried  in  a  heartbroken  voice,  "  Oh,  do  not — do  not  go  !  " 

The  effort  quite  exhausted  her.  She  fainted,  and  was  borne  by  her 
father  to  her  chamber  —  Bathurst  leaving  the  house  with  a  long,  last 
look,  and  closing  the  heavy  door  behind  him. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Farnsworth  came  back,  turned  the  key 
in  the  huge  lock,  looked  around  him  with  the  air  of  a  man  walking  in 
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sleep,  extinguished  the  light  in  the  sitting-room,  and  went  slowly,  with 
heavy  measured  steps,  to  his  chamber.  Nelly  was  lying,  faint,  sobbing 
and  despairing,  in  her  own  apartment.  Her  whole  being  seemed  to 
he  concentrated  in  one  sound  which  she  had  just  heard.  This  sound 
was  the  hoof-strokes  of  Bathurst's  horse,  receding  gradually  and  at 
last  dying  away  in  the  mountain-road  as  he  left  her  forever. 


VI. 

For  nearly  two  hours  after  this  scene  the  gloomy  house,  over- 
.shadowed  by  its  black  oaks,  remained  silent.  No  sound  but  the 
ticking  of  the  great  clock  disturbed  the  stillness  ;  the  inmates  had 
gone  to  sleep,  or  were  dragging  out  the  black  hours  in  dumb  quiet. 

It  seemed  that  this  was  what  the  man  concealed  in  the  clump  of 
lilacs  had  been  waiting  for.  He  emerged  from  his  hiding-place, 
looked  toward  the  windows,  in  which  no  lights  shone,  and  hesitated. 
One  thought  only  occupied  his  mind  —  the  gold  and  bank-notes 
which  he  had  seen  Mr.  Farnsworth  lock  up  in  the  secretary.  How 
should  he  get  at  that  secretary?  He  went  to  the  window  under 
which  he  had  been  concealed,  raised  himself  as  before  by  clinging  to 
the  sill,  and  attempted  to  raise  the  heavy  sash.  It  was  impossible. 
The  fastenings  inside  were  of  iron,  and  it  was  vain  to  attempt  forcing 
them  ;  the  only  feasible  plan  was  to  cut  through  one  of  the  panes, 
insert  his  arm  and  undo  the  fastenings. 

The  man  let  himself  down  to  the  ground  and  felt  in  his  pockets, 
one  after  the  other.  He  was  evidently  searching  for  a  diamond  to 
cut  the  glass,  but  his  search  seemed  in  vain.  He  found  a  bunch  of 
pick-locks,  a  chisel,  a  small  bit,  but  no  diamond.  With  a  low  impre- 
cation he  looked  again  at  the  window,  doubled  his  fist,  seemed  to 
hesitate  whether  he  should  not  break  the  pane  by  a  blow  ;  but 
doubtless  reflecting  upon  the  noise  which  this  forcible  entry  would 
produce,  opened  his  clenched  hand,  and  turned  round.  He  had 
determined  upon  a  better  plan.  Selecting  the  strongest  of  the 
pick-locks  and  restoring  the  rest  to  his  pocket,  he  went  round  the 
house  and  with  stealthy  steps  reached  the  front  door,  into  the  keyhole 
of  which  he  inserted  the  pick-lock,  and  began  his  work. 

It  was  easy  to  see  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ex-forgat  handled 
his  instrument  that  this  was  not  his  first  essay ;  but  for  a  long  time 
the  heavy  old-fashioned  lock  resisted  all  the  pryings  of  the  steel  tool. 
Growing  impatient,  almost  enraged,  the  burglar  redoubled  his  efforts, 
and  the  pick-lock  in  his  powerful  hand  began  to  grate  in  a  dangerous 
manner.  Thereupon  he  drew  it  out,  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
phial  of  oil,  from  which  he  poured  a  few  drops  -upon  the  steel,  and 
then  lighting  by  means  of  a  match  carefully  shaded  by  his  hands  a 
dark-lantern,  he  threw  the  light  into  the  lock  and  carefully  ex- 
amined it. 

"Good,  I  know  this  sort,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone 

A  moment  afterwards  he  had  inserted  the  pick-lock  anew  into  the 
keyhole,  leaned  powerfully  upon  it,  and  the  heavy  bolt  had  shot  back 
—  the  door  had  opened. 
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The  man  then  stopped  and  listened.  No  sound  disturbed  the 
silence,  except  that  the  old  clock  uttered  its  monotonous  "  tick-tick  I  tick- 
tick  !  "  in  the  sitting-room.  ^'■Bien!"  whispered  the  intruder,  passing 
rapidly,  but  noiselessly,  through  the  door  and  into  the  apartment,  "  the 
work  is  done." 

He  went  straight  to  the  old  secretary,  indistinctly  revealed  by  the 
fitf-il  light  of  the  dyii.g  fire.  There  could  be  little  trouble  there. 
Drawing  from  his  pockets  one  of  the  smaller  pick-locks,  he  inserted  it 
into  the  lock  of  the  secretary,  the  bolt  glided  back,  and  the  light  of  the 
dark-lantern  flashing  into  the  drawer  revealed  the  dazzling  pile  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  the  rolls  of  bank-notes  brought  to  Mr. 
Farnsworth  that  evening.  The  man  grasped  greedily  the  coin,  his 
face  glowing.  "  I  have  good  fortune  in  my  dealings  with  these  esti- 
mable institutions  the  banks  he  muttered,  with  a  grin.  "  I  secured 
five  thousand  pounds  once,  just  warm  from  its  nest,  and  this  is  nearly 
as  much  now. 

As  he  spoke  in  his  low  cautious  voice,  he  rapidly  transferred  the 
gold  to  his  capacious  pocket,  handling  it  without  the  least  noise,  then 
the  silver,  then  he  extended  his  hand  to  grasp  the  bank-notes.  As  he 
did  so  he  thought  he  heard  a  slight  noise  and  turned  his  head  quickly. 
All  was  still.  ^^Feste/  I  must  hasten,"  he  muttered.  "It  was 
nothing  ;  but — ■"  He  turned  again  to  the  secretarj^,  caught  up  the 
notes,  was  about  to  transfer  them  to  his  pocket,  when  a  heavy  step 
resounded  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  door,  and  starting  up,  the 
burglar  saw  standing  before  him  Henry  Bathurst. 

The  young  man  had  ridden  away  after  his  terrible  interview,  and 
pushing  his  horse  to  a  headlong  gallop,  had  sought  to  collect  his 
thoughts  —  his  very  senses,  as  it  were  —  under  the  heavy  blow  which 
he  had  received.  Nelly  was  lost  to  him  —  he  was  going  away  from 
her  forever  ;  he  had  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  that  face  which  had 
been  his  dream  for  years,  and  would  never  again  cast  a  glance  even 
upon  the  house  lit  up  by  the  presence  of  his  love  —  his  lost  love,  alas  1 
whom  he  would  never  again  see.  That  thought  was  insupportable, 
and  Henry  Bathurst  had  suddenly  checked  his  horse  and  turned 
back.  "  I  must  look  for  the  last  time  at  her  window,  if  at  nothing 
more,"  he  groaned.  *'  I  shall  not  see  her,  but  I  shall  see  her  light; 
and  perhaps  her  shadow  may  pass  across  it."  Resolved  to  go  back, 
he  had  done  so  slowly,  walking  his  horse,  his  head  bent  down,  his 
heart  heavy  with  the  despair  of  that  last  farewell.  At  last  the 
gloomy  outline  of  the  house  defined  itself  against  the  murky  sky  and 
the  shadowy  oak-trees.  Dismounting,  Bathurst  then  approached  the 
house  on  foot,  leaped  over  the  low  enclosure,  and  was  about  to  cross 
the  grass-plat  when  a  slight  noise  at  the  front  door  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. He  stopped,  concealing  himself  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
trees.  Suddenly  a  light  flashed,  a  low  sound  followed,  the  door 
revolved  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  light  of  the  dark-lantern  falling 
upon  the  figure  of  a  man,  showed  him  that  the  intruder  was  Levas- 
seur. 

Of  his  intent  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  he  was  bent  on  robbery, 
perhaps  on  murder.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Bathurst  drew  from 
his  breast  a  short  pistol  with  which  he  travelled,  and  of  the  descrip- 
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tion  called  "  Derringer,"  saw  that  it  was  capped,  went  rapidly  over 
the  grass  toward  the  house,  and  ascending  the  steps,  listened.  It  was 
the  sound  of  his  steps  which  Levasseur  had  heard.  Bathurst,  listening 
attentively,  knew  that  the  burglar  too  was  listening,  and  remained 
perfectly  still.  Then  a  low  sound  from  the  sitting-room  indicated 
that  the  man  had  resumed  his  work.  Bathurst  thereupon  passed 
through  the  door,  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment,  saw  all  at  one 
glance ;  and  the  two  men,  as  Levasseur  turned,  were  face  to  face. 

What  followed  took  place  in  a  single  instant.  Levasseur  drew  a 
long  poniard,  and  cried,  "Ah  !  mon  bon  monsieur !  it  is  you,  then  !  " 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  bounded  toward  Bathurst,  who  had 
not  moved.  The  burglar  had  passed  over  but  half  the  space,  however, 
between  himself  and  his  adversary',  when  the  hand  of  the  young  man 
was  extended  straight  in  front  of  him,  a  flash  and  report  followed,  and 
Levasseur,  shot  through  the  breast  just  above  the  heart,  staggered, 
struck  at  the  air  with  his  poniard,  and  fell  at  full  length,  tearing  at  the 
carpet  with  his  nails. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  had  rung  through  the  mansion,  arousing  its 
inmates,  who  hurried  to  the  spot — Mr.  Farnsworth  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  his  daughter  fully  dressed,  as  she  had  thrown  herself  sobbing 
two  hours  before  upon  the  bed.  Behind  them  appeared  the  old  ser- 
vant Walters,  pale  and  startled. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Farnsworth.  "  Good 
heavens  !  this  is — " 

"  Your  enemy  Levasseur,"  said  Bathurst,  in  a  cold,  measured  voice  ; 
"  he  came  to  rob  you  —  perhaps  to  murder  you  —  and  I  have  killed 
him  !  Look  !  "  He  pointed  toward  the  burglar,  who  was  lying  on  his 
side,  his  breast  bloody,  his  teeth  gnashing  together — half  in  sarcasm 
and  hatred,  half  from  the  death-agony. 
"  Levasseur  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Farnsworth. 

"  At   your  service,  my  good  Monsieur  Farnsworth,"  muttered  the 
man.     "  You  are  fortunate  ;  you  have  a  friend  at  hand.     Well,  to  die 
by  his  hand, —  that  is  not  so  wrong  after  all !  " 
"  Wretch  ! " 

"Ah,  you  insult  me,  Monsieur !  Bie7i !  you  can  do  so  now  in  safety. 
I  have  hated  your  milk  face.  I  have  had  my  vengeance  on  you.  Do 
you  understand  ?  No,  you  do  7idt  understand  !  You  have  paid  me 
all  your  fortune  for  nothing  at  all,  Monsieur  !  Remember  that ! — it 
will  be  sweet  to  remember.  You  are  pale  and  wasted  —  you  might 
have  been  strong  and  ruddy  and  happy.  It  was  not  you  that  killed 
Monsieur  Bathurst !  I  tell  you  that  now  !  You  did  not  even  stun  him 
when  you  struck  him  with  your  whip.  His  horse  shied  and  he  was 
dismounted.  I  came  up  at  the  instant.  I  had  seen  him  draw  the 
money  at  the  bank  and  followed  him.  I  fell  on  him  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse,  beat  him  to  death,  took  the  money  from  his  body,  and 
got  away  unseen  ! '" 

Henry  Bathurst  recoiled  from  the  wretch,  writhing,  sneering  and 
faltering  out  the  terrible  confession.  Levasseur's  heavy  eyes,  on  which 
the  shadows  of  approaching  death  began  to  settle,  were  raised  toward 
the  young  man. 

"  It  is  not — so  wrong — you  see,"  he  muttered,  "  that  I  should  die — 
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by.your  hand.  I — murdered  your — father  !  Your  hand,  in  turn — 
ends  vte!  Eh,  Men  I  the  brave  man — meets  his  end  coolly — when  it 
— comes  !  " 

it  had  come  to  the  convict.  The  last  words  were  uttered  with  an 
effort,  a  rattle  in  his  throat  followed,  his  head  fell  back — the  man  was 
dead,  still  clutching  the  bank-notes. 

"  A  curious  history,  indeed,"  I  said,  as  my  friend  ceased  speaking, 
"  not  commonplace,  and  therefore  melodramatic  and  '  sensational ' — 
terrible  word  ! — as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  sequel  ?  Everybody 
was  married  and  happy,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  At  least  Nelly  and  her  lover  were.  Henry  Bathurst  could  have 
of  course  no  misgivings  now,  as  Levasseur  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  not  Mr.  Farnsworth.  His  union  with  Nelly  accordingly  took 
place,  and  they  all  returned  to  the  Bathurst  mansion  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  the  unfortunate  father  passed  his  last  days  in  tranquillity 
with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law." 

"That  satisfies  the  proprieties  and  poetical  justice  is  done  to  every- 
body," I  said.     "  But  this  house  ?  " 

"  It  was  sold,  finally  abandoned,  and  you  see  is  crumbling — a  mere 
dream  of  the  past." 

Such  was  my  friend's  curious  narrative.  Did  the  story  come  to  him 
in  some  dream,  to  use  his  own  word  ?  Possibly.  And  even  our  visit 
to  the  "  Blue  Ball "  may  have  been  made  in  the  same  manner — along 
a  path  through  the  fine  country  of  dreamland  ? 

John  Esten  Cooke, 
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THE  old  house  standeth  wide  and  gray, 
With  sharpened  gables  high  in  air, 
And  deep-set  lattices,  all  gay 
With  massive  arch  and  framework  rare  ; 
And  o'er  it  is  a  silence  laid, 
That  feeling,  one  grows  sore  afraid. 
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The  eaves  are  dark  with  heavy  vines ; 
The  steep  roof  wears  a  coat  of  moss  ; 
The  walls  are  touched  with  dim  designs 
Of  shadows  moving  slow  across  ; 
The  balconies  are  damp  with  weeds 
That  lift  thick  as  the  streamside  reeds. 

The  garden  is  a  loved  retreat 

Of  melancholy  flowers,  of  lone 

And  wild-mouthed  herbs,  in  companies  sweet, 

'Mid  desolate  green  grasses  thrown  ; 

And  in  its  gaps  the  hoar  stone  wall 

Letteth  the  lonesome  ivies  fall. 

The  pebbled  paths  drag,  here  and  there, 

Old  lichened  faces,  overspun 

With  silver  spider-threads — they  wear 

A  silence  sad  to  look  upon : 

It  is  so  long  that  happy  feet 

Made  them  to  thrill  with  pressure  sweet. 

The  fountain  stands  where  crowd  the  trees. 
And  solemn  branches  o'er  it  part : 
How  human  sound  its  melodies  ! 
"A  broken  heart  —  a  broken  heart!" 
For  this  is  all  it  hath  to  say 
Throughout  the  livelong  summer's  day. 

The  dial  marks  a  terrace  low. 

Its  uncouth  visage  weird  with  time, 

With  one  black  shadow  moving  slow, 

As  though  it  felt  the  fountain's  rhyme  ; 

A  pace  beyond,  a  little  stair 

Of  moss-grown  rock  leads  close  to  where, 

'Mid  drear,  but  fragrant  shrubs,  there  stands 

A  saint  of  old  made  mute  in  stone. 

With  tender  eyes  and  yearning  hands. 

And  mouth  formed  in  a  sorrow  lone  ; 

'Tis  thick  with  dust,  as  long  ago 

'Twas  thick  with  sweetest  flowers  that  grow. 

Steppeth  the  iron  gate  aside. 
To  point  the  ancient  moat  without 
That  lieth  deep  and  cool  and  wide, 
With  many  a  shadow  thrown  about, 
To  whom,  with  dreariness  untold, 
It  gives  its  legend  old,  old,  old. 
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The  glossy  fields  beyond  it  lie, 

The  solitary  fields  —  they  meet 

The  narrow  road  that  stretcheth  nigh  , 

The  west,  and  hastes  with  dusty  feet 

Where  dips  the  city  dreamily, 

Half-seen,  amid  a  purple  sea. 

There  falls  the  sunshine  faint  with  mist  — 

It  falleth  — ah!    so  still,  so  still  — 

The  dark  trees  let  their  brows  be  kissed  ; 

And  e'en  the  dark  moat  hath  its  fill  — 

A  far-off  light,  a  shining  lone. 

As  though  on  sacred  things  it  shone. 

The  bees  flit  by  with  scarce  a  noise  ; 

The  fountain  rhymeth  mournfully  ; 

A  wind  comes  near  with  plaintive  voice ; 

Without  the  moat  moves  drearily ; 

A  wind  with  plaintive  voice  doth  come  — 

It  stirs  a  leaf  and  then  is  dumb. 

Quick  lizards  quiver  here  and  there  ^ 

About  the  paths,  but  mute  is  each  ; 

The  sounds  that  make  the  summer's  air 

So  quaintly  weird  —  the  dull  fly's  speech, 

Or  cricket's  drowsy  ballad  —  thrill 

Around,  and  yet  it  seems  50  still ! 

E'en  to  the  road  the  calmness  climbs 
And  then  is  lost ;   a  peasant-maid 
Who  loiters  home  sings  softest  rhymes, 
And  'tween  them  pauseth  half  afraid 
To  hear  the  winds  come  slow  and  sweet, 
And  touch  the  grasses  at  her  feet. 

Or  else  from  out  the  distance  steals. 
Half  heard,  the  tramp  of  oxen,  or 
The  bleak  and  hoarse  stir  of  slow  wheels 
Bound  cityward  ;   but  more  and  more. 
As  these  are  hushed,  or  yet  increase. 
About  the  old  house  clings  its  peace. 

LlZETTE  WOODWORTH    ReESE. 
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ARCH^OLOGICAL    ASPECTS     OF    THE    LOWLANDS    OF 
THE   MISSISSIPPL 


JUST  below  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  a  deep  fosse  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  wide.  It  extended,  at  an  unknown  period  in  the  world's  history, 
westwardly,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  White  and  St.  Francis  rivers.  Its  obvious  pur- 
pose was  the  diversion  of  a  large  volume  of  the  superabundant  water 
of  the  Mississippi  into  smaller  tributary  streams.  At  intervals  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  other  canals,  still  plainly  defined,  parallel  with 
the  first,  and  in  many  places  filled  with  water,  and  designed  to  lessen 
the  flood-tide  of  the  mighty  river  and  render  overflows  harmless, 
traverse  the  lowlands.  I  have  traced  these  ancient  canals  many 
miles.  Palpably  enough  they  were  not  only  designed  to  render 
calamities  such  as  now  desolate  rich  plantations  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf  impossible,  but  the  internal  commerce  of  wide  districts  and  of 
dense  and  mighty  populations  was  most  cheaply  conducted  by  means 
of  these  highways.  For  long  distances  towing-paths,  lifted  above  the 
banks  of  these  canals,  may  be  plainly  discerned,  and  not  far  from 
Osceola,  Arkansas,  brick  abutments  of  a  bridge  have  been  unearthed. 
In  many  localities  there  are  agiiadas,  or  artificial  lakes  paved  with 
adobe.  These  were  constructed  perhaps  as  fish-ponds,  or  designed  to 
subserve  the  purposes  of  the  reservoirs  dug  by  Egyptian  monarchs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  From  these  and  from  the  canals 
opened  by  the  wisest  masters  of  Egypt  the  farms  during  the  dry 
season  were  irrigated.  Herodotus  tells  that  after  these  artificial 
lakes  and  canals  were  dug  the  recurrence  of  famine  in  Egypt  was 
wholly  impossible.  W^hen  the  ]\Iound-builders  reared  earthen  pyra- 
mids and  worshipped  the  sun  in  the  lowlands  of  the  American  Nile, 
they  too  made  canals,  and  paved  great  lakes  and  broad  threshing- 
floors,  and  made  brick,  as  did  the  Israelites  cf  old,  even  here  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  mounds  were  here  upheaved,  as  were 
nilometers  of  stone  that  measured  the  height  cf  floods  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Each  landowner's  selfishness  lends  to  the  construction  of  dykes  or 
"levees  "  along  the  shores  of  the  great  river.  Forty  years  ago  each 
planter  in  the  lowlands  built  his  own  levees.  Then  all  land  within 
five  miles  of  the  river  was  taxed  for  this  purpose.  Later,  counties 
and  parishes  assumed  the  growing  burden.  It  became  greater  each 
year,  and  the  task  of  protecting  the  country  more  and  more  intoler- 
able, till  at  length  States  found  the  costliness  of  the  work  enormous, 
and  to-day  the  intervention  of  Federal  power  is  asked,  and  a  vast 
sum  proposed  to  be  invested  in  earthen  walls  designed  to  hedge  in 
the  turbid,  resistless,  ever-murmuring  flood-tide  of  this  stupendous, 
restive,  untamed  "  inland  sea,"     Xerxes  sought  to  fetter  the  waves  of 
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the  deep,  and  lashed  with  chains  the  impatient  billows  that  balked 
his  purposes  of  vain  ambition.  They  are  hardly  wiser  than  the  Per- 
sian king  who  would  lift  up  earthen  walls  to  imprison  the  resistless 
current  of  the  mightiest  river  of  the  continent ;  and  how  infinitely 
wiser  that  extinct  race  which  utilised  for  commercial  purposes  the 
floods  whose  capacity  for  mischief  levees  or  dykes  only  aggravate. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  product  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  was  wheat  when  the  Mound-builders  constructed  broad  paved 
threshing-floors,  above  which  bins  made  of  adobe  were  everywhere 
uplifted.  These  paved  floors,  covering  many  acres,  are  often  found 
in  the  lowlands.  Leaves  and  trees  decaying  through  forty  centuries 
constitute  a  superimposed  loam,  and  patient  observations  of  the 
annual  growth  in  thickness  cf  this  deposit  will  tell  with  proximate 
accuracy  how  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  patient,  toiling, 
primeval  race  reared  its  tombs  and  temples  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  river.  If  the  wisdom  of  those  that  ruled  the  mighty  toiling 
multitudes  had  approved,  great  walls,  heightened  each  year,  would 
have  confined  the  river  to  its  proper  channel.  If  this  object  had 
been  effected  the  area  cf  Vv'ater-surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  would  have  been  lessened  certainly  twenty  times,  and  the 
quantity  of  moisture  lifted  up  by  evaporation  and  diffused  from 
clouds  diminished  in  the  same  ratio.  Wet  and  dry  seasons  would 
have  supervened  to  curse  the  lowlands,  and  the  cotton  fields  of  this 
magnificent  valley  would  be  no  more  valuable  than  those  of  India. 
Whether  the  Mound-builders  grew  cotton  or  flax  there  may  be  no 
.means  of  ascertaining.  Skeletons  unearthed  from  the  base  of  a 
mound  at  the  slightest  touch  become  an  impalpable  powder,  and  on 
their  surfaces  are  only  marks  of  threads  and  interstices  of  fine  cloth  in 
which  the  corpses  of  these  Adams  and  Eves  of  this  oldest  world  were 
enwrapped.  In  future  explorations  of  mounds  this  inquiry  as  to  the 
materials  of  the  Mound-builders'  clothing  may  be  determined.  The 
mounds  on  the  heights  at  Memphis,  at  their  base  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  river's  surface,  surely  contain  bodies  which  have  never 
been  submerged.  If  these  be  exhumed,  and,  as  is  commonly  found 
in  the  sepulture  of  these  people,  rosin  has  been  used  to  prevent  decay 
of  flesh  and  bones,  it  will  be  known  whether  flax  or  cotton  were  cul- 
tivated to  make  winding-sheets  more  enduring  than  the  unnumbered 
years  that  invest  the  very  word  "  Mound-builder  "  with  vague  shadowy 
memories. 

The  average  width  of  the  lowlands,  from  west  to  east,  between  Cairo 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  fort]""  five  miles.  The  river's  channel  is  of 
the  average  width  of  one  mile.  Now  and  then,  as  at  the  heights  of 
Memphis,  it  is  narrower,  and  at  such  points  very  deep  and  the  cur- 
rent swift  and  strong.  At  other  places  it  is  expanded  into  an  open 
sea,  and  this  is  very  shallow.  In  these  facts  we  find  an  explanation 
of  another,  which  the  Mound-builders  comprehended,  and  we  practi- 
cally do  not.  Where  the  stream  is  wide  and  shallow  its  mud  in  sus- 
pension is  rapidly  deposited  and  the  channel  rapidly  filled.  When 
the  river  rises,  shallow  little  streams  begin  to  steal  very  slowly  over 
and  out  of  the  banks  into  the  lowlands.  They  move  out  very  lazily, 
and  therefore  deposit  mud  very  rapidly.  In  fact  the  alluvium  is  most 
44 
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rapidly  deposited  at  the  river's  very  edge.  The  stream  thus  upheaves 
perpetually  its  own  banks,  and,  as  every  traveller  on  steamers  has  ob- 
served, occupies  a  ridge  from  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  at  Memphis  to  the 
Balize.  In  truth  the  Mound-builders  were  too  nearly  sane  to  aid  the 
river  in  upheaving  its  banks,  thus  rendering  crevasses  doubly  ruinous. 
This  process  of  upbuilding  the  banks  is  often  continuous  through  a 
series  of  months  and  years.  At  length  an  extraordinary  flood  or  force 
in  the  current,  or  its  slight  diversion  by  a  fallen  tree,  or  the  caving  of 
the  natural  or  artificial  levee,  or  an  aperture  made  by  crayfish,  furnishes 
an  exit  for  the  pent-up  volume  of  uplifted  waters.  The  crevasse  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  enlarged,  and  the  uplifted  current,  defying  all 
obstructions,  overwhelms  everything  in  its  path.  Houses,  cattle, 
"  piccaninnies  "  and  people,  and  the  richest  estates  are  swept  away, 
and  the  escaped  flood-tide  of  the  "  inland  sea  "  carves  out  for  itself 
a  new  channel  in  the  lowest  possible  portions  of  the  lowlands.  By 
'the  same  processes  as  before  the  banks  of  this  new  channel  are  up- 
lifted and  again  broken  down,  and  thus  within  a  given  period  there  is 
not  a  point  in  the  valley  between  the  hills,  forty-five  miles  apart,  over 
which  the  river's  current  has  not  rushed  angrily,  or  moved  placidly 
or  sullenly  to  the  sea.  It  actually  vibrates  as  a  pendulum  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  hills,  which  constitute  the  only  barriers  it 
recognises  as  impassable  and  indestructible. 

Not  many  years  ago,  just  below  Memphis,  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  river  and  opposite  the  great  mounds  on  the  heights  at  Fort  Pick- 
ering, there  stood  another  lofty  mound.  The  river,  ever  changeful  in 
its  course,  broke  down  old  barriers,  and  from  a  southern  was  diverted 
to  a  western  course.  The  great  mound  slovv'ly  disappeared.  It  had 
certainly  been  erected  after  the  river  selected  for  itself  its  present 
channel  at  the  base  of  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs.  How  long  does  the 
Mississippi  pursue  the  same  narrow  path  ?  May  not  observations 
persistently  made  through  a  series  of  years  determine  the  time  in 
which  these  changes  certainly  and  regularly  occur  ?  May  we  not 
thus  learn,  at  least  proximately,  the  date  of  erection  of  the  mound 
which  recently  disappeared  ?  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  while 
the  river  is  uplifting  its  banks  it  is  also  elevating  its  bed.  Wherever 
the  volume  of  water  is  widely  diffused  the  force  of  the  current  is 
lessened,  and  alluvial  matter  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  on  its 
banks.  The  river  thus  absolutely  "  levees  "  itself,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  other  levees  seemingly  indispensable.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  average  annual  maximum  height  of  the  water  at  flood-tide 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  is  now  seven  feet  above  that  of 
1830. 

There  is  a  rude  drawing  carved  on  the  face  of  a  flat  piece  of  sand- 
stone dug,  I  am  told,  from  a  mound  near  Fulton,  Tennessee,  a  little 
village  on  the  river  shore  75  miles  above  Memphis.  The  carved  lines 
are  here  reproduced  and  letters  and  figures  supplied  that  the  strange 
hieroglyphics  may  be  utilised.  Evidently  it  was  sought  to  be  shown 
by  some  Mound-building  mathematician  that  levees  were  worse  than 
useless.  The  drawing  presents  a  "leveed"  cross-section  of  the 
channel  of  the  Mississippi.  I  can  make  nothing  else  of  it.  As  every 
intelligent  dweller  in  the  lowlands  knows,  the  average  rate  of  descent 
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of  the  shore  from  the  river  is  fourteen  feet  in  5000.  The  nearer  the 
water's  edge  the  lower  the  levee  essential  to  the  country's  security  ; 
and  as  the  river  is  constantly  elevating  its  banks  and  its  bed,  the 
levees  must  be  constantly  uplifted.  The  rude  drawing  on  the  sand- 
stone tells  its  simple  story  after  this  fashion  (Fig.  1)  : 

Section  of  the  Channel  of  the  Mississippi  as  drawn  by  a  Mound-builder, 

Fig.  I. 


River  Bed  at  Memphis  90  feet  deep. 

The  nearer  the  levee  to  the  water's  edge,  the  more  speedy  its  destruc- 
tion by  abrasion  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the  unsteady  banks.  Far 
beneath  these  the  resistless  current  often  carves  its  way.  If  the  levee 
be  erected  a  mile  from  the  shore,  of  course  it  must  be  fourte^mfeet 
higher  than  if  built  at  the  water's  edge,  and  of  the  same  rotative 
height  at  any  given  distance  from  the  boisterous  current. 

There  is  another  wonderful  process  of  uplifting  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi,  steadily  progressive  through  all  seasons  and  through  all 
ages.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Mound-builders  were  cognisant  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  refer.  These  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  by 
reference  to  the  appended  diagram.  Cairo  is  about  400  feet,  civil 
engineers  say,  above  the  water  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  shown 
by  the  perpendicular  line  in  Fig.  2.  As  the  river  annually  and  rapidly 
lengthens  itself,  encroaching  each  year,  by  depositing  vast  quantities 
of  mud  at  the  Balize,  upon  the  domains  of  the  Gulf,  it  also  lifts  up 
its  bed,  as  illustrated  in  this  diagram  : 

Fia  2. 


A.  Water  level  of  Gulf. 

B.  Cairo,  400  ft.  above  level  of  Gulf. 

BF.  Water-level  of  river  1800  years  ago. 

BG.  "  "  A.D.  1874. 
BH.          '*           /'          A.D.  3600. 

C.  Height  of  water  at  site  of  New  Orleans  1800 

years  ago. 


D.  Pre<;ent  height  of  water  at  N.  Orleans,  14  ft. 

above  level  of  Gulf. 

E.  Height  of  water  at  N.  O.,  A.D.  3600,  28  feet 

above  level  of  Gulf. 

F.  Balize  I Soo  years  a£0. 

G.  Balize  to-day. 

H.  Balize  A.D.  3600. 


It  will  be  readily  observed  that  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  removed 
from  Cairo,  the  straight  lines  from  Cairo  to  the  Balize,  looo  miles  long 
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and  reptesenting  the  river's  surface,  are  constantly  elevated.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans  is  now  14  feet.  If  the  mouth  of 
the  river  be  further  removed,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  at  the  city 
will  be  steadily  increased,  and  pari  passu  for  ever  with  the  extension 
of  the  river's  length.  Not  only  is  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  constantly 
elevated  at  all  points  below  Cairo,  but  the  river  now  rises,  from  this 
and  other  causes  hereafter  explained,  six  feet  higher  at  Cairo  than 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  As  new  farms  are  rapidly  opened,  forests 
swept  away,  and  boundless  plains  and  hillsides  cultivated  along  the 
shores  of  the  interminable  river,  its  channel  becomes  shallower  and 
more  rapidly  filled  when  forests  no  longer  obstruct  the  country's 
drains.  Overflows  through  each  successive  year  will  be  more  sudden, 
and  rising  to  unprecedented  heights  unless  outlets  be  made,  as  by 
the  Mound-builders,  will  render  this  magnificent  valley  almost  unin- 
habitable. 

There  is  no  evading  the  necessity.  If  Lowell  and  the  East  would 
have  cheap  cotton,  and  grow  rich  as  never  before,  it  is  only  needful 
that  the  scheme  of  leveeing  the  Mississippi,  a  scheme  as  absurd  as 
its  perfect  achievement  is  impossible,  be  abandoned,  and  the  wiser 
policy  of  the  Mound-builders  adopted.  The  river  Po,  like  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  do  not,  brings  down  vast 
quantities  of  detritus  from  mountain-slopes  ;  and  like  the  Mississippi, 
the  Po  upbuilds  its  own  banks,  and  the  people  have  aided  until  its 
bed  is  above  the  summits  of  church-spires  in  towns  and  villages  along 
its  course.  Armies,  as  negroes  once  did  the  Mississippi,  watch  the 
river  and  the  walls  that  uphold  and  hedge  it  in,  that  the  charming 
valleys  after  the  snows  melt  in  the  Alps  and  Appenines  may  not  be 
overwhelmed  and  desolated.  Infinitely  better  for  the  hapless  Italians 
if  the  river's  superabundant  waters  were  diffused  and  utilised  in 
countless  canals.  Unhappily  the  Italians  never  learned  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  or  at  those  of  the 
Mound-builders,  a  people  who  knew  the  use  of  canals  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  and  Egyptians.  The  Ganges  is  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
possible  confines,  and  India  is  striated  by  railways  instead  of  canals. 
The  costlier  mode  of  transporting  heavy  products  of  Indian  agriculture 
seems  to  be  preferred,  and  the  country's  wealth-producing  capacity  is 
greatly  lessened.  The  fires  lighted  by  sun-worshipping  Parsees  still 
blaze  perennially  and  undimmed,  as  in  forgotten  ages,  upon  a  great 
mound's  summit  in  Calcutta ;  but  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi- 
and  in  cities  that  crown  its  banks,  the  light  of  the  Mound-builders'" 
genius,  like  the  sacred  fires  that  illumined  their  temples  and  watch- 
towers,  have  gone  out,  and  incorrigible  folly  reigning  everywhere  in 
the  lowlands,  lifts  up  earthen  walls  to  hedge  in  the  mightiest  drain  of 
the  continent.  Wendell  Phillips,  with  pleasing  alacrity,  has  mounted 
the  rostrum  once  a  week  through  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  tell  mankind 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Very  certainly  it  is  now 
discovered  that  the  proposition  —  supposed  not  long  ago  to  be  wholly 
new  —  to  construct  canals  connecting  rivers  of  this  magnificent  valley 
with  one  another  and  with  the  great  lakes  and  Mexican  Gulf,  was 
partially  effected  by  a  race  of  men  older  than  Cyrus  or  Solomon  or 
David. 
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Whether  the  Mound-builders  dug  other  canals  than  those  that  con- 
nected the  Mississippi  with  the  sources  and  confluent  streams  of  the 
St.  Francis  and  White  rivers,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  If  as  wise 
as  clodhoppers  who  would  control  flood-tides  of  little  streams,  always 
draining  first  the  lower  side  of  the  farm,  they  surely  connected  the 
Mississippi  with  other  outlets  further  south.  Very  certainly  there 
was  no  such  absurdity  practised  by  the  Mound-builders  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  bill  considered  at  this  hour  by  the  American  Con- 
gress, involving  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  in  improving  the  river 
between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  when  there  is  no  exit  at  the  Balize  for 
the  country's  wealth.  Moreover,  the  Mound-builders  never  would 
have  constructed  a  railway  spanning  half  the  continent  to  reduce  rates 
of  transportation,  when  a  ship-canal  from  New  Orleans  to  deep  water 
in  Barataria  Bay  would  cost  infinitely  less,  and  transfer  freights  in  con- 
junction with  the  river  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage  between  the  same  commercial  points.  Quite  as  stupid  as  the 
proposition  of  St.  Louis,  a  reanimated  Mound-builder  would  assert,  is 
that  of  the  New  Orleans  Towboat  Company  coming  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  Congress  must  dig  a  ship-canal, 
quoth  the  tugboats,  but  not  such  a  canal  as  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  these  delectable  tugboats.  This  canal  must 
leave  the  river  eighty  miles  below  New  Orleans.  It  would  be  ruinous 
(to  the  tugboats)  if  a  locomotive  towed  the  Great  Eastern  from  Fort 
Livingston  on  Barataria  Bay  forty  miles  through  a  slack-water  canal 
at  a  cost  of  fifty  dollars,  to  the  foot  of  Canal  street.  New  York  would 
then  control  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  grain  crops  of  the 
world.  Western  farmers  would  save  enough,  because  of  cheapened 
transportation,  in  a  single  year  to  pay  for  four  such  canals  costing 
forty  millions  each.  Unhappily  the  towboats  would  lose  five  thousand 
dollars  on  each  ship  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons  that  came  through 
and  went  out  of  such  a  canal,  and  therefore  ships,  as  Congress  pro- 
poses to  provide,  must  still  be  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
tugboats  employed  to  resist  the  strong  current  from  Fort  St.  Phillips 
eighty  miles  to  the  city's  wharves. 

Drains  for  the  lowlands,  constructed  by  Mound-builders,  sug- 
gested the  necessity  for  the  diversion  of  rivers  wholly  or  in  part  from 
their  present  channels.  If  a  canal,  its  volume  of  water  regulated  at 
will  by  locks  and  dams,  connected  Red  with  Atchafalaya  river,  and 
the  Arkansas,  through  Bayou  Bartholomew,  with  Red  river,  and  the 
Missouri  from  its  furthest  point  of  southern  deflection  with  the  Ar- 
kansas, we  would  have  practically  two  Mississippi  rivers  parallel 
:\vith  one  another.  Inundations  would  be  impossible.  When  icy 
barriers  are  swept  away  from  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  and  snows 
accumulated  through  dreary  winter  months  come  down  to  overwhelm 
homes  and  farms  everywhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  did 
the  Mound-builders  of  old  at  Cape  Girardeau,  we  would  open  the 
gateways  of  great  canals,  and  footprints  of  desolation  would  be  seen 
no  more  along  the  shores  of  the  majestic  river.  The  flood  that  left 
the  Missouri  through  a  canal  extending  from  Kansas  City  to  the 
Neosho,  would  induct  water  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  before  it  would  have  reached  by  its  present  route  the  mouth 
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of  the  Ohio.  Floods  from  mehing  snow  and  ice  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, that  reach  the  lowlands  annually  in  June,  have  cost  Lowell  and 
Manchester  and  Leeds  countless  millions,  and  yet  no  adequate 
means  are  even  proposed  either  to  unfetter  the  commerce  of  this 
valley  by  opening  a  ship-canal  from  New  Orleans  itself  to  the  sea,  or 
to  double  the  exportable  wealth  of  the  United  States  by  perfecting 
by  means  of  canals  those  systems  of  drainage  and  of  transportation 
employed  by  a  race  of  men  that  preceded  the  "  aborigines  "  in  the 
possession  of  these  plains  capable  of  producing  unexampled  wealth. 
It  was  a  sad  fate  that  befel  a  people  who  suggested  by  their  wisdom 
and  deeds  most  beneficent  measures  of  public  policy  cursorily  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages.  The  primeval  race  might  furnish,  if  proper 
researches  were  made,  other  lessons  in  practical  statesmanship.  No 
adequate  means  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  the  character  or 
value  of  the  contents  of  the  magnificent  mounds  everywhere  in  the 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis.  The  great  mound  near  Black- 
fish  Lake,  twenty  miles  west  of  ^lemphis,  is  hollow.  From  an  open- 
ing near  the  base  countless  rattlesnakes  are  evoked  by  warm  sun- 
beams of  springtime,  and  nothing  less  reckless  or  potent  than  nitro- 
glycerine would  dare  encounter  hissing  reptiles  whose  downy  bed  is 
the  dust  of  nameless  generations.  Peaceful  in  habits  of  life  were 
the  Mound-builders.  Their  industry  and  practical  skill  were  as  re- 
markable as  the  indolence  and  shiftlessness  of  the  Red  Indians. 
Instead  of  le7ieeing  \\\€\x  farms,  these  in  many  places  were  uplifted  by 
incalculable  toil.  Levees  prevent  the  outflow  of  water  behind  them. 
It  stands  there  till  evaporation  removes  it,  and  people  sicken  and  die 
who  breathe  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  this  levee  system,  on  which 
Congress  proposes  to  expend  thirty  millions  or  more.  Infinitely 
wiser,  if  the  purpose  be  to  enrich  all  these  States,  to  employ  the  con- 
vict labor  of  all  on  a  great  canal  from  Memphis,  situated  as  this  city 
is,  just  below  the  point  at  which  American  rivers  and  canals  freeze,  to 
the  southeastern  Atlantic  coast.  The  execution  of  this  task  would 
cost  very  little  compared  with  its  inestimable  value.  Having  derived 
these  reflections  from  facts  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  Moimd- 
builders,  and  from  suggestions  made  by  living  evidences  of  their  toil 
and  genius,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  so  little  of  what  might  be  known 
of  their  conduct  and  modes  of  life  is  ascertained.  Money  is  want- 
ing. Without  it  excavations  cannot  be  made  ;  and  strangely  enough, 
though  the  industrj'^  of  this  peculiar  race  was  tireless  as  their  numbers 
must  have  been  countless,  nothing  more  valuable  than  copper  and 
bronze  implements,  and,  in  one  instance,  an  idol  of  bronze,  with  urns 
and  vases  of  terra-cotta,  have  been  found.  Tartar  mounds  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  contain  vast  quantities  in  value  of 
golden  ornaments  of  the  dead.  Bodies  of  chieftains,  or  kings  have 
been  exhumed  wrapped  in  sheets  of  gold.  Strange  if  these  people, 
who  within  a  recent  geological  period  redeemed  the  lowlands  of 
Arkansas  from  floods  at  the  cost  of  unexampled  toil,  had  no  money, 
and  only  zinc  and  copper  and  bronze  implements.     The  assumption 

Note. — The  Missouri  at  Kansas  City  is  725  feet  above  the  water-level  of  the  Gulf  The  Arkansas 
at  Fort  Gibson  is  560  feet  above  ihe  Gulf;  !■  ulton,  on  Red  river,  242  feet,  and  the  Arkansas  at  Pine 
Bluff  240  feet,  and  Bayou   Bartholomew  93  feet  above  the  Guif. 
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is  seemingly  so  absurd,  that  however  often  I  have  failed,  I  have  never 
opened  a  mound  without  consciousness  of  keen  anxiety  and  eager 
expectations.  If  the  Mound-builders  had  durable  valuables,  they  will 
surely  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  battle-field  on  which 
not  only  an  army,  but  a  race  was  exterminated.  From  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  seventy  miles  above  Memphis,  along  a  line  west  from 
the  river,  there  is  a  series  of  defensive  earthworks.  There  are 
earthen  walls  defining  parallelograms  and  ditches  and  circular 
forts  and  long  defensive  lines.  From  these  the  Mound-builders 
were  steadily  driven  back  until  the  final  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  country,  and  for  national  and  personal  existence,  was  fought  five 
miles  above  the  point  of  confluence  of  Little  Red  and  White  rivers. 
A  broad  deep  ditch  connects  the  two  streams,  and  buried  within,  it  is 
said,  are  myriads  of  Mound-builders'  skeletons.  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed by  one  who  traversed  this  battle-field  and  scanned  it  closely, 
and  dug  into  the  deep  receptacle,  that  a  million  men  may  have  fallen 
there.  It  was  the  ditch  which  my  "  rebel  "  fellow-countrymen  never 
found — "the  last  ditch" — and  in  it  I  am  persuaded  fell  the  last  of 
the  Mound-builders  of  the  lowlands.  It  left  no  survivor.  No  whis- 
pering tradition  recites  their  deeds,  no  monumental  marble  recounts 
their  triumphs  or  defeats.  A  more  fearful  than  Noachian  deluge  — 
the  silence  of  utter  oblivion  swept  over  them,  over  their  homes  and 
tombs  and  cities.  The  same  black  cloud  that  blinded  the  eyes  of 
American  tradition  drifted  around  the  globe,  and  they  who  builded 
Egyptian  pyramids  and  dug  canals  to  utilise  superabundant  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates,  and  excavated  aguadas  in  Mexico  and  reared 
massive  temples  in  Arizona  and  Central  America,  or  lifted  up  tumuli 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  —  all  these  were 
stricken  down  and  palsied  at  the  same  instant  by  some  lightning's 
shaft  of  annihilation.  Did  the  world  begin  life  afresh  from  the  date 
of  the  extermination  of  the  Mound-building  races  ?  Was  there 
another  creation?  and  is  there  no  bridge  to  lead  research  arid  vague 
curiosity,  that  go  stalking  blindly  among  wonderful  remains  of  un- 
known peoples,  over  this  fathomless,  measureless  chasm  separating 
books,  men,  history  and  traditions  of  our  age  from  those  of  the 
Mound-builders  ?  We  deplore  the  fortune  of  those  who  fill  unnamed 
graves,  of  those  whose  fame  is  attested  by  no  enduring  stone  ;  but 
here,  in  all  this  matchless  valley  —  matchless  in  exuberance  of  its 
products  as  once  in  its, density  of  population  —  there  lived  a  mighty 
pre-historic  race  who  have  left  monuments  alone,  and  there  are  no 
names  or  deeds  or  virtues  on  record.  Tradition  is  speechless,  and 
Memory,  on  the  shores  of  a  narrow  sea,  gazes  backward  with  lack 
lustre  eyes  into  mists  of  black  oblivion. 

Louis  J.  Du  Pr^. 
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A   FEW   HINTS    TO   YOUNG   WRITERS. 


NOBODY  but  an  editor  —  perhaps  nobody  but  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  —  can  have  any  idea  how  many  persons  there  are 
who  aspire  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  authorship  ;  nor  can  any 
one  but  an  editor  imagine  how  few  of  these  aspirants  know  what  are 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  even  so  minute  a  success  as  the  ac- 
ceptance and  publication  of  a  magazine  article.  Indeed  my  own 
observation  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  these  consider  no 
qualifications  at  all  requisite,  no  special  knowledge,  no  previous  study, 
no  habit  of  concentrated  thought,  no  practice  in  expression  ;  they  hold, 
it  would  seem,  with  Dogberry,  that  writing  comes  by  nature.  I  have 
had  a  paper  very  confidently  offered,  on  German  Literature,  the  writer 
of  which,  it  was  clear,  could  boast  no  wider  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  than  had  been  obtained  by  the  study  of  a  German  Reader 
and  some  select  portions  of  Schiller.  I  have  had  an  essay  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  one  who  had  not  read  —  I 
will  not  say  Mommsen  or  Ihne,  but  even  Plutarch  ;  not  even  the 
Commentaries  of  the  great  captain  himself  ;  but  probably  Goldsmith's 
History  of  Rome,  and  Shakspeare's  tragedy.  I  have  been  favored 
with  a  critique  on  Darwin,  beginning:  "The  Bible,  as  we  all  know, 
and  as  Mr.  Darwin  ought  to  know,  tells  us  that  the  world  was  created 
in  six  days.  How  then — "  &c.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  in  these 
cases  the  hope  of  literary  success  was  a  delusion  ;  I  only  advert  to 
them  as  illustrations  of  literary  ambition  misdirected  through  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  first  conditions  of  literary  success. 

But  though  an  editor  is  driven  to  it  in  self-defence,  human  life 
being  short,  it  is  not  quite  the  right  thing  to  toss  all  such  attempts 
into  the  fire  and  send  the  curt  notice,  "declined  with  thanks."  The 
aspiration  to  produce  a  literary  work,  however  small,  is  a  worthy  one, 
even  though  the  aspirant  be  hopelessly  disqualified  for  it ;  and  I,  for 
one,  would  rarely  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion  that  such  disquali- 
fication was  beyond  remedy,  from  such  crude,  unguided  attempts  as 
these.    When  we  see  careful  work,  we  then  can  measure  the  workman. 

I  foresee  at  the  outset  that  this  paper  will  have  a  very  egotistical 
sound,  and  will  involve  a  heavy  draft  on  the  printer's  capital  I's  ; 
but  I  really  cannot  help  it.  I  do  not  write  with  the  least  idea  of 
parading  my  views,  or  assuming  the  place  of  an  Aristarchus.  But  I 
receive  almost  daily  letters  from  persons  desirous  of  accomplishing 
something  of  a  literary  character,  and  anxious  for  such  advice  as  even 
I,  for  lack  of  a  better  guide,  may  be  able  to  give  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  paper  being  offered  in  a  confident  manner,  and 
so  the  paper  in  question  was  ;  but  this  is  really  very  seldom  the  case, 
at  least  in  my  experience.  Nearly  all  the  papers  sent  me  by  young 
writers,  whatever  their  merit,  are  presented  with  genuine  difBdence  ; 
a  refusal  is  almost  invariably  as  kindly  taken  as,  I  trust,  it  is  courte- 
ously expressed  ;  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  I  offer  some  little 
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advice,  it  is  received  with  a  graceful  thankfulness  which  deserves  far 
better  assistance  than  I  am  able  to  give.  I  have  therefore  thought  it 
might  not  be  amiss  if  I  were  to  set  down  some  few  hints  to  literary 
beginners  who  have  no  better  guide  to  consult.  They  will  necessarily 
be  of  the  most  elementary  kind ;  and  I  beg  all  readers  that  are  not 
novices  in  the  matter  to  pass  them  over,  as  they  can  not  care  to  hear 
the  A  B  C  of  their  art. 

A  writer  in  a  magazine  of  good  standing  addresses  a  far  larger 
public  than  any  speaker  can  reach  :  a  public  varying  perhaps  from 
20,000  to  200,000  or  more.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  will  only 
read  what  they  fancy,  and  are  not  at  the  writer's  mercy  as  the  audience 
is  at  the  orator's  ;  but  still  as  they  take  the  journal  in  the  confidence 
of  receiving  information  and  entertainment,  the  writer  should  consider 
it  a  first  necessity  that  his  paper  shall  be  one  that  is  likely  to  instruct 
or  please  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  —  that  it  shall  treat  of 
some  subject  in  which  intelligent  people  will  probably  take  an  interest. 

To  instruct  or  to  please  :  this  phrase  touches  the  very  foundation  of 
all  literary  effort,  and  embraces  the  scope  of  all  literary  production. 
By  it  we  may  divide  literature  into  two  great  provinces  :  that  of  which 
the  main  object  is  to  instruct  or  convince,  and  this  we  call  Science  ; 
and  that  of  which  the  main  object  is  to  please,  and  this  we  call  Art. 
Let  not  the  readers  whom  I  am  addressing  fly  off  at  the  words  Science 
and  Art  to  thoughts  of  the  Evolution  Theory  or  the  painters  of  the 
Renaissance :  the  terms  are  very  broad,  and  every  attempt  to  increase 
knowledge  belongs  to  Science,  as  every  attempt  to  please  or  to  touch 
the  feelings  belongs  to  Art.  The  quality  of  work  is  one  thing,  and 
the  province  to  which  it  belongs  is  another  ;  and  the  poorest  novel  is 
as  really  a  work  of  art,  though  it  may  be  mean  and  base  art,  as  the 
Antigone ;  just  as  the  man  who  with  pegs  and  a  cord  measures  off  an 
acre-lot  as  really  performs  a  scientific  operation,  though  insignificant, 
as  will  the  astronomers  who  propose  this  year  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  sun. 

I  know  that  in  giving  the  name  Art  to  this  especial  province  I  have 
not  used  the  perfectly  accurate  term,  which  is  ^Esthetics ;  and  I  have 
avoided  this  because  of  its  somewhat  pedantic  and  pretentious  sound. 
The  term  Art,  though  less  precise,  is  more  familiar,  and  is  capable  of 
many  interpretations.  In  the  widest  sense.  Art  is  defined  as  "skill 
exercised  according  to  rule."  But  as  this  includes  all  the  mere 
handicrafts,  we  may  limit  our  definition  farther,  and  say  "skill  guided 
by  intelligence  and  exercised  according  to  rule."  This  would  cover 
the  higher  useful  arts,  including  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  with  them 
some  that  are  not  useful,  as  the  arts  of  Gunnery,  of  Chess-playing,  of 
Fly-fishing.  Another  element  is  wanting  to  bring  us  to  the  province 
of  Esthetics,  and  it  is  that  of  pleasure.  We  must  add  to  our  defini- 
tion, "with  the  object  of  affording  pleasure" — and  that  not  to  the 
agent  alone,  else  would  chess-playing  be  a  Fine  Art,  but  "  to  others." 
Hence  the  arts  fall  into  companies  according  to  man's  modes  of 
receiving  pleasure :  the  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  all  that 
deal  with  beauty  of  color  or  form,  afford  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  ; 
music  the  pleasure  of  the  ear ;  artistic  literature  the  pleasure  of  taste, 
imagination,  feeling ;  the  drama  combines  the  first  and  last,  and  the 
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opera  all  three.  But  we  have  other  faculties  for  receiving  pleasure 
besides  those  mentioned ;  for  instance  scent  and  taste  ;  why  should 
not  the  arts  of  the  perfumer,  the  cook,  the  confectioner,  take  their 
place  among  the  fine  arts?  I  see  r.o  reason  for  this,  except  it  be  that 
these  arts  are  really  undeveloped,  and  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  The  sculptor  can  carve  a  lovelier  form,  the  painter  draw  a 
nobler  face  than  any  that  we  see  ;  there  are  no  sounds  in  nature 
rivalling  the  glorious  harmony  of  a' fine  orchestra;  while  the  perfumer 
can  not  even  approach,  he  can  only  steal,  the  perfume  of  the  rose. 
In  those  arts  there  is  an  ideal  of  supreme  perfection  which  the  artist 
strives  to  attain  ;  in  these  there  is  none,  and  hence  no  canons  of  art, 
no  advance  toward  perfection,  no  development  of  the  receptive 
faculty.  I  see  no  d.  priori  reason  why  such  an  ideal  might  not  be 
found  some  day,  why  there  might  not  be  a  development  of  the  special 
sense,  and  why  the  osmetic  art  (if  I  may  coin  a  term)  might  not  take 
its  place  alongside  of  music.  If  this  comparison  seem  absurd  to  the 
reader,  I  would  remind  him  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  odors 
have  of  impressing  the  feelings  through  the  memory.  A  waft  of  faint 
perfume,  the  scent  of  a  flower,  will  bring  back  to  memory  vanished 
persons  and  scenes  with  more  immediate  vividness  than  any  ransacking 
of  reminiscences  or  examination  of  relics.  Whether  this  is  at  all  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  olfactory  nerves  have  a  shorter  and  more 
immediate  connexion  with  the  brain  than  any  others,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  ;  the  fact  is  universally  known.  So,  I  repeat,  I  see  no  d.  priori 
reason  why  there  might  not  be  dcvtXopcd,  pari  passu,  a  higher  suscep- 
tibility to  scents,  and  an  art  of  producing  emotion  by  scents,  that 
would  take  its  place  as  an  art  of  pure  pleasure,  with  no  admixture  of 
an  intellectual  element.  Baudelaire  had  a  fore-feeling  of  such  an  art 
when  he  wrote,  "mon  ame  voltige  sur  les  parfums  comme  Tame 
d'autres  hommes  voltige  sur  la  musique." 

This,  however,  is  a  wide  digression,  and  as  such  I  beg  my  readers 
to  notice  it  as  an  example  of  what  they  ought  to  avoid.  The  point 
in  question  was  to  mark  out  distinctly  these  two  provinces  of  literary 
work.  A  third  and  important  province,  the  Ethical,  I  have  inten- 
tionally omitted,  and  this  because  I  consider  it  a  field  into  which  a 
young  writer  should  rarely  or  never  venture.  To  instruct  in  morals, 
to  reprove  individual  faults,  or  satirise  social  follies  in  any  effective 
way,  requires  so  matured  a  judgment,  so  wide  an  experience,  so 
catholic  a  spirit,  and  withal  such  delicate  tact  and  taste,  that  a  novice 
should  never  attempt  it.  That  is,  as  a  principal  motive.  An  ethical 
element  may  be  introduced  into  an  artistic  paper  with  good  effect,  if 
the  purpose  be  not  made  too  conspicuous,  and  the  conclusions  rather 
implied  than  openly  stated. 

Corresponding  with  the  two  great  divisions  of  purpose,  come  the 
two  elements  of  the  work  :  the  thing  to  be  expressed,  and  the  manner 
of  expressing  it,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called,  the  Matter  and  the 
Form.  In  scientific  work,  the  matter  is  the  main  thing,  and  the  form 
is  subordinate  to  it ;  in  artistic  work  the  rule  is  just  the  reverse. 
Now  it  is  true  that  these  two  divisions  overlap  each  other  at  their 
boundaries,  so  that  there  is  much  excellent  work  partaking  of  the 
qualities   of   both,  or  oscillating  between  the  two  ;    but  the  young 
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writer  should  have  his  purpose  clearly  decided  from  the  beginning, 
and  maintain  it  throughout,  or  imperfect,  vacillating,  unsatisfactory- 
work  will  certainly  be  the  result.  He  must  determine  whether  the 
main  value  of  his  work  will  consist  in  the  knowledge  it  is  meant  to 
convey,  or  the  feelings  it  is  meant  to  excite  ;  and  this  determined,  he 
should  rigorously  keep  the  secondary  motive,  if  it  have  one,  subordi- 
nated to  the  principal.  The  "purple  patches,"  the  poetic,  the  emo- 
tional, the  flowing  passages,  which  we  so  often  meet  in  works  intended 
to  convey  calm  instruction,  and  which  are  usually  selected  for  special 
admiration,  viay^  it  is  true,  be  in  good  taste  ;  but  generally  they  are 
as  unnatural  and  incongruous  as  patches  of  floriated  Gothic  orna- 
ment inserted  here  and  therein  a  building  of  severe  and  massive 
granite.  The  incongruity  of  this  would  at  once  be  censured  in  archi- 
tecture ;  that  it  is  not  censured  in  literature,  only  shows  how  far  the 
public  is  from  any  definite  notion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  the 
•  latter. 

The  mode  of  treatment  will,  of  course,  in  many  cases  be  at  once 
I  decided  by  the  subject;  but  still  there  are  many  subjects  —  probably 
quite  as  many  —  which  offer  nearly  equal  scope  for  either  mode  of 
(treatment. 

As  for  the  choice  of  a  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any 
general  governing  rule.  The  full  3cholar,  the  matured  thinker,  the 
practised  writer,  whose  mind  is  richly  stored  with  facts  and  thoughts, 
may  select  and  determine  what  particular  subject  he  shall  treat ;  but 
"the  young  writer  must  let  his  subject  determine  itself  j  that  is,  he 
I  must  refrain  from  writing  on  any  topic,  however  much  to  his  taste, 
unless  it  be  one  on  which  he  possesses  special  knowledge,  or  to  which 
!  he  has  devoted  his  closest  thought.  I  know  that  thus  expressed  the 
I  rule  is  very  imperfect ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it  better,  in 
:  terms  sufficiently  general.  In  following  it  the  young  writer  may  often 
.go  wrong  ;  but  he  will  certainly  go  wrong  if  he  neglects  it.  In  fol- 
I  lowing  it  he  may  mistake  shallow  thoughts  for  deep  thoughts,  partial 
1  knowledge  for  thorough  knowledge,  a  taste  for  a  talent  j  but  the 
-remedy  of  these  mistakes  must  be  left  to  experience  and  judicious 
:  criticism. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  the  more  general 
and  abstract  a  subject  is,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  fail  in  it,  because 
the  less  is  the  probability  of  his  having  special  knowledge  of  it,  or 
of  his  pursuing  untrodden  paths  of  thought.  If  he  takes  such 
themes  as  Poetry,  Woman,  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Empires,  the  chances 
are  perhaps  fifty  to  one  that  the  piece  will  be  valueless,  let  him  do  his 
best.-  And  the  contrast  between  the  immensity  of  the  subject  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  performance,  is  often  ludicrous.  I  have 
seen  a  manuscript  essay  on  the  Drama,  which  was  comprised  in  six 
foolscap  pages,  and  one  on  Modern  Civilisation  covering  little  more 
than  seven. 

But  we  will  suppose  a  good  subject  chosen,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
itreated  scientifically ;  that  is,  as  defined  above,  that  the  main  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  Work  of 
.this  kind  comes  under  four  great  divisions. 

First,  when  there  is  special  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
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If  he  have  made  original  observations  or  discoveries,  been  present  at 
any  important  event,  personally  investigated  any  unstudied  phe- 
nomena, he  has  the  best  of  all  claims  to  be  heard.  The  world  is 
a.thirst  for  facts  ;  and  there  are  few  things  (that  is,  of  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  chosen)  of  which  a  perfectly  faithful  account  by  a  clear- 
sighted and  intelligent  observer  will  not  possess  interest.  It  is 
singular  how  often  writers  are  blind  to  their  opportunities :  I  have 
received  very  carefully  prepared  and  perfectly  worthless  papers  on 
subjects  which  lay  quite  beyond  the  writers'  reach,  when  these  same 
writers  had  subjects  almost  within  their  daily  observation  of  which  an 
accurate  account  would  have  had  novelty  and  great  interest.  And  if 
to  the  statement  of  the  facts  he  adds  wejl-weighed  reflections  on  the 
causes  and  results,  on  the  connection  of  these  facts  with  other  phe- 
nomena, he  is  entirely  justified  in  bringing  his  work  before  the  public. 

Secondly,  when  the  facts  are  not  new,  but  will  bear  re-statement. 
The  attention  of  a  reader,  especially  a  reader  of  old.  books,  is  not 
unfrequently  caught  by  statements  which  acquire  new  importance  in 
the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  or  which,  if  presented  in  a  fresh  and 
attractive  form,  would  be  invested  with  new  interest.  I  have  fre- 
quently recommended  this  course  to  novices  who  have  thought  my 
advice  might  be  of  some  help  to  them,  and  who  had  access  to  good 
libraries.  I  have  suggested  that  they  look  through  some  old  chronicles 
of  forgotten  times,  until  their  interest  was  excited  by  some  incident, 
person,  or  event.  This  they  should  study  until  they  had  all  the  light 
upon  it  they  could  get,  and  then  reproduce,  as  freshly  and  vividly  as 
possible,  in  the  way  in  which  it  most  impressed  them.  The  mode  of 
treatment  chosen  in  such  a  case  will  be  a  clue  to  the  writer's  character 
of  thought,  and  the  handling  will  show  his  weaker  or  firmer  grasp  .of 
his  subject,  as  well  as  his  power  of  expression.  Under  this  head  also 
come  clear  and  popular  expositions  of  obscure  subjects. 

Thirdly,  the  facts  may  not  be  original  or  novel,  but  the  comments 
on  the  facts  are  supposed  to  be.  This  is  the  usual  case,  and  the  one 
in  which  the  most  mistakes  are  made.  Most  intelligent  persons,  after 
reading  a  work,  hearing  a  discourse,  or  recalling  to  memory  some  fact 
of  wide  interest,  find  the  mind  at  once  busy  with  the  subject,  viewing 
it  in  various  lights,  vivifying  it  with  imagination,  tracing  its  results 
and  its  connections.  The  young  writer,  full  of  his  subject,  feels  an 
impulse  to  impart  these  thoughts  of  his  to  the  public,  not  doubting 
their  originality,  whereas  they  may  have  long  been  public  property,  or 
may  be  simply  the  natural  conclusions  that  any  mind  would  draw. 
His  safeguard  against  this  lies  in  informing  himself  as  far  as  possible 
how  others  have  treated  the  subject,  and  if  his  thoughts  seem  to  have 
taken  a  new  channel  he  is  tolerably  safe.  This  advice,  I  know,  seems 
almost  puerile  ;  and  yet  it  is  just  in  this  way  that  errors  are  most 
frequent,  and  not  unnaturally  so  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
population  is  scattered,  large  libraries  scarce,  and  students  compara- 
tively isolated.  Over  and  over  have  I  received  papers  carefully 
written,  evidently  the  result  of  independent  reflection,  in  which  the 
writers  imagined  they  were  exploring  new  fields  of  thought,  when  in 
reality  they  were  upon  beaten  highways,  travelled  by  all  the  world. 
Such  study  and  writing  is  highly  profitable  as  a  means  of  self-culture, 
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but  it  is  often  a  sharp  disappointment  to  the  young  writer,  who,  ex- 
pecting to  win  some  distinction  by  the  originality  of  his  views  or  the 
acuteness  of  his  penetration,  finds  that  all  his  work  has  been  done, 
and  better  done,  long  ago. 

The  fourth  kind  of  work  is  an  instance  of  the  overlapping  spoken 

of  above.     It  consists  in  papers  fictitiously  scientific,  the  object  of 

which,  being  to  please,  or  entertain,  is  artistic,  but  the  execution  of 

'which,  consisting  in  a  lucid  and   consistent  exposition  of  pretended 

'facts,  known  to  be  untrue,  is  exactly  scientific  in  design.     Such  pro- 

'ductions  as  Robinson  Cr7(soe,  Poe's  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  and 

other  similar  stories,  and  the  recent  ingenious  fictions  of  M.  Verne, 

are  familiar  examples  of  this  class  of  work.     The  pleasure  they  give 

ifseems  to  rest  upon  the  paradox  that  the  intellect,  though  its  great 

'"^office  is  to  apprehend  truth,  may,  like  the  imagination,  find  sport  in 

the  conscious  temporary  acceptance  of  falsehood,  or  in  watching  the 

skill  by  which  another  intellect  draws  consistent  conclusions  from 

admittedly  false  premisses. 

For  the  execution  of  work  of  these  four  kinds  there  is  but  one 
general  rule,  and  that  is  perfect  clearness.  The  statements  and  the 
reflections  should  wear  as  transparent  a  dress  as  it  is  possible  to  give 
them,  and  the  arrangement  of  parts  be  studied  to  that  end  alone. 
The  writer  should,  as  far  as  he  can,  put  himself  in  the  reader's  place, 
and  see  by  what  steps  his  mind  will  most  rapidly  and  surely  proceed, 
and  at  what  points  difificulties  are  most  likely  to  arise  ;  remembering 
■all  the  time  that  whatever  is  not  essential  to  the  perfect  understanding 
of  what  is  written,  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  injurious. 

In  artistic  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Form  is  more  important 
than  the  Matter :  that  is,  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  expressed  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  thing  itself.  And  for  this  reason :  the 
object  of  such  work  is  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  this  effect  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  way  the  work  is  done.  As  in  science  few 
things  are  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have  a  value  if  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, so  in  art  few  things  are  so  trivial  as  not  to  have  some  power  if 
effectively  expressed.  The  greatest  artists  often  work  with  the  most 
trifling  materials.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Middlemarch.  Scarcely 
more  than  one  character  in  that  work,  and  scarcely  more  than  one 
action,  go  beyond  the  commonplace,  and  yet  how  powerful  a  story  is 
it  from  the  way  these  characters  are  handled,  the  points  seized  at 
which  they  touch  the  reader's  sympathies,  the  great  drama  of  life 
shown  in  miniature  in' their  actions  and  passions. 

And  just  here  is  another  point  in  which  young  writers  6ften  err, 
from  not  seeing  the  all-importance  of  the  Form  —  the  way  in  which 
the  thought  is  expressed — in  artistic  work.  Because  a  skilful  novelist 
can  take  ordinary  characters  and  every-day  events,  and  from  them 
weave  a  story  of  the  highest  interest,  they  conceive  that  as  they  can 
easily  imagine  just  such  people  and  incidents,  nay,  can  draw  them 
from  the  life,  they  too  can  write  a  good  story.  The  art  of  handling, 
the  skill  by  which  the  important  points  are  brought  out,  now  by  a 
salient  stroke,  now  by  a  multitude  of  minute  touches,  and  the  others 
made  subservient  to  them  ;  how  by  fine  lines  the  reader's  attention  is 
drawn  to  just  where  the  writer  would  have  it ;  how  by  a  skilful  cumu- 
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lation  of  slight  effects  upon  the  feelings  the  reader  is  brought  into 
living  sympathy  with  the  characters  ;  how  all  superfluity  is  cleared 
away,  until  the  whole,  while  seeming  but  the  artless  recital  of  a 
simple  story,  is  in  fact  a  finished  work  of  art  —  all  this  they  can  not 
see. 

The  art  of  printing  has  rendered  literary  work  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, and  thus  like  other  commodities,  its  value  depends  upon  its 
saleability.  And  in  this  way  much  work  that  is  utterly  worthless  finds 
ready  publishers  and  eager  readers,  and  there  are  brilliantly  "  suc- 
cessful "  writers,  especially  among  the  novelists,  who  have  scarcely 
written  a  page  that  was  worth  the  white  paper  it  covered.  With 
half-a-dozen  puppets  for  characters,  that  can  be  re-named  at  pleasure, 
a  little  bombast  for  eloquence,  a  httle  grimace  for  wit,  a  little  slang 
for  brilliancy,  a  little  drivel  for  pathos,  a  few  moral  platitudes  to 
make  the  sentiment  "high-toned,"  and  a  smooth-flowing  stream  of 
tepid  twaddle  to  float  them  all  along,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  writers  should  ever  stop  until  the  cessation  of  the  last  vital 
function.  The  old  Greeks  had  a  fable  of  one  Oknos,  who  (for  what 
misdoing  I  have  never  been  able  to  And  out*)  was  sent  to  the  infernal 
regions,  where  he  sits  and  twists  from  the  growing  rushes  a  rope, 
which  an  ass  standing  by  him  devours  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  Here 
they  remain  forever,  a  contented  and  congenial  pair,  a  perfect  adjust- 
ment of  supply  and  demand,  Oknos  never  weary  of  twisting,  the  ass 
never  sated  of  eating,  and  neither  a  whit  the  better  for  it.  I  could 
put  my  finger  on  more  than  one  Oknos  at  this  moment,  the  list  of 
whose  productions,  devoured  as  soon  as  written  and  forgotten  as 
soon  as  read,  forms  an  elegant  inverted  pyramid  under  the  name  on 
the  title-page. 

A  short  story,  one  filling  say  not  over  twelve  octavo  pages,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  work  to  do  thoroughly  well,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  when  thoroughly  well  done.  It  is  difficult  in  such 
narrow  space  to  introduce  sufficient  incident  to  bring  out  the  char- 
acters, and  to  have  the  reader  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  when 
the  main  action  comes  on.  It  is  far  easier,  with  any  one  of  fertile 
imagination,  to  expand  a  short  story  into  a  novel  than  to  compress 
the  soul  of  a  novel  into  a  short  story.  But  if  it  be  well  done,  it  has 
the  high  advantage  that  the  reader  takes  it  as  a  whole  ;  the  interest 
once  awakened  is  never  allowed  to  flag,  nor  the  attention  taken  off, 
and  when  the  end  is  reached,  all  the  steps  to  that  end  are  freshly  in 
mind.  In  work  like  this  every  part  should  tend  directly  and  swiftly 
to  the  conclusion ;  no  person,  scene,  phrase  should  be  introduced 
which  has  not  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  that.  Of  this  unity  of 
purpose  some  of  Hawthorne's  shorter  stories  are  exquisite  models  : 
we  can  not  see  where  a  word  could  be  taken  away  without  injury.  In 
no  form  of  writing  is  the  great  art-law  of  economy  of  means  to  ends, 
more  stringent  than  in  this :  whatever  is  not  necessary  is  hurtful. 

In  the  expanded  story,  or  novel,  much  greater  liberty  is  allowed, 
though  the  law  of  unity  is  binding  here  too.     And  here  it  will  be  well 

*  Pausanias  {Phocica)  offers  the  explanation  that  Oknos  was  an  industrious  and  frugal  man  in  life, 
but  cursed  with  an  extravagant  wife  who  spent  all  his  earnings.  But  surely  this  is  as  unreasonable 
as  FalstafF's  intimation  that  Mrs.  Quickly  was  likely  to  be  damned  because  he  owed  her  money. 
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to  notice  a  mistake  that  is  often  made,  especially  by  novelists  of  the 
natural  school.  They  conceive  that  if  a  story  faithfully  represents  a 
section  of  eventful  human  life,  it  must  be  a  good  story,  and  the  better, 
the  more  faithful  the  representation  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  And  they 
think  that  such  a  story  must  also  be  good  art,  and  this  also  is  not  so. 
To  the  eyes  of  superior  beings,  no  doubt,  human  life  as  a  whole, 
viewed  in  the  past,  would  be  the  most  amazing  of  epics  ;  in  the  present, 
the  most  powerful  of  dramas.  But  we  may  compare  human  life  as  a 
whole  to  a  vast  fabric,  the  grand  pattern  of  which,  incomprehensible 
to  us,  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  smaller  figures  and  subordinate 
lines.  The  writer  who  takes  a  portion  of  this  as  his  subject,  be  it 
narrative,  biography,  or  what  not,  must  select  such  a  portion  as  shall 
form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  pattern  in  itself,  discarding  all 
threads  and  margins  that  do  not  belong  to  his  design.  This  is  at 
once  a  cardinal  variation  from  nature,  since  the  greater  part  of  our 
lives  is  composed  of  incidents  that  have  no  direct  influence  on  our 
career.  But  this  the  novelist  can  manage  perfectly  ;  and  he  is  bound 
to  introduce  no  personage  and  no  incident  which  do  not  influence  the 
movement  and  purpose  of  the  story,  if  he  wishes  to  work  artistically. 
Of  course  great  geniuses  may  violate  most  rules  with  impunity,  as 
their  supreme  excellence  in  some  respects  renders  us  blind  to  their 
imperfections  in  others  ;  and  we  should  thank  a  Dickens  for  intro- 
ducing to  us  a  new  humorous  character,  even  if  he  appeared  and 
disappeared  as  purposelessly  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
suming to  address  great  geniuses,  but  only  novices. 

The  novel  proper  is  not  merely  a  prolonged  story.  Like  the  story, 
it  has  some  one  leading  event  to  which  the  whole  action  leads  — 
what  is  sometimes,  not  quite  accurately,  called  the  denoi/mcnt — but  it 
also  has  secondary  centres  of  interest,  technically  called  mometits,  to 
which  the  parts  of  the  action  tend.  These  moments  may  either 
forward  the  main  action,  retard  it,  or  change  its  direction  ;  but  they 
must  influence  it  in  some  way.  And  all  the  incidents  of  the  piece 
must  in  some  way  lead  up  either  to  some  one  of  these  moments,  or  to 
the  final  event,  otherwise  they  are  superfluous.*  This  law  of  con- 
struction binds  the  whole  together,  and  gives  it  unity.  To  illustrate 
this  from  a  sister  art :  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his  works,  tells  us  that 
in  a  good  drawing  all  conspicuous  lines  should  lead  the  beholder's 
eye  to  important  parts  of  the  picture  ;  and  he  gives  as  an  example  a 
composition  of  Turner's,  where  some  logs  in  the  foreground  lead  the 
eye  to  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  and  the  curves  of  the  sails  of  some  boats, 
followed  out,  all  terminate  in  a  distant  tower,  both  bridge  and  tower 
being  points  of  special  interest.  In  real  life  it  would  only  be  by  the 
merest  chance  that  such  a  thing  could  happen  ;  but  if  it  did  happen, 
the  effect  of  the  scene  would  be  heightened  ;  and  therefore  the  artist, 
aiming  at  a  particular  effect,  should  avail  himself  of  all  legitimate 
means  of  producing  it. 

It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  illustrate  this  point  from  a  novel ;  and 
I  will_  take  for  the  purpose  no  elaborate  work,  but  one  of  extreme 
simplicity ;  so  simple  that  many  readers  would  perhaps  doubt  that  it 

*  Incidents  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  character  of  any  impo'-tant  per- 
souage,  are  of  course  legitimate,  as  enabling  us  to  understand  why  he  acted  thus  ?.t  such  a  time. 
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was  constructed  with  any  reference  to  art  —  T.  Hardy's  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  this  : —  Fancy  Day,  the 
pretty  daughter  of  a  forester,  has  received  an  education  and  acquired 
accomplishments  superior  to  those  of  the  plain  country-folk  among 
whom  she  comes  home  to  live.  A  worthy  young  fellow  falls  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  but  is  much  abashed  by  her  imagined  superiority  to 
him.  She,  though  she  cares  for  him,  has  a  little  vanity  and  feels 
that  she  might,  in  some  respects,  do  better.  She  has  other  suitors, 
and  vacillates  a  little,  but  finally  allows  her  heart  to  speak,  and  all 
ends  happily.'  The  moments  of  the  story  are  four :  Dick's  falling  in 
love,  his  acceptance.  Fancy's  temporary  acceptance  of  the  young 
clergyman,  and  the  wedding  with  Dick.  All  the  incidents  of  the 
story,  which  are  full  of  life  and  humor,  and  seem  as  if  they  existed 
for  themselves  alone,  lead  directly  to  one  or  other  of  these  moments. 
With  this  might  be  compared,  as  an  example  of  work  on  a  colossal 
scale,  Sue's  Wandering  Jew,  where  the  crowd  of  personages  amount 
to  a  great  army,  the  incidents  are  almost  innumerable,  and  where  the 
design  is  so  vast  that  the  work  has  to  be  divided  into  two  schemes  of 
action  ;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  incidents  has  a  distinct  connec- 
tion with  the  plot. 

The  use  of  a  secondary  plot,  of  which  many  novelists  are  fond,  re- 
quires very  little  remark.  It  is  really  the  running  of  two  novels  into 
one,  and  of  course  needs  sufficient  community  of  persons  and  in- 
terests to  bind  the  whole  together.  One  plot  should  always  be  de- 
cidedly secondary  to  the  other,  and  its  event  made  a  chief  moment 
to  the  main  plot.  In  Reade's  Foul  Play\  so  much  detail  is  given  of 
the  life  and  adventures  upon  the  island,  that  this,  though  confined 
to  the  hero  and  heroine,  may  be  said  to  be  a  secondary  plot.  The 
means  here  taken  and  the  stress  laid  upon  them  are  so  extravagantly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  result  that  follows,  tliat  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  story,  very  awkwardly  fitted  in. 

But  I  did  not  propose  to  give  the  rules  for  novel-writing :  my  inten- 
tion was  merely  to  point  out  two  errors  of  construction  into  which 
young  writers  most  frequently  fall,  which  are,  the  want  of  unity,  or 
such  connection  of  the  parts  as  binds  them  up  into  a  complete  whole  ; 
and  the  want  of  proportion,  or  proper  subordination  of  the  less  im- 
portant to  the  more  important. 

Criticism,  in  the  form  of  reviews,  is  also  a  very  tempting  field  for 
the  young  writer.  Scarcely  any  intelligent  person  reads  a  book  with 
interest  without  feeling  competent  to  write  an  opinion  of  it.  But 
there  are  opinions  and  opinions  j  and  a  judgment  may  be  very  just, 
and  yet  of  no  value.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  except  to  our- 
selves, whether  you  or  I  like  a  book  or  not.  It  is  of  somewhat  more 
consequence  whether  we  ought  to  like  it  or  not.  But  the  main  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  book  ? — what  is  its  meaning  and  object,  if  it  has 
any  ;  what  is  its  connection  with  the  tendencies  literary,  scientific, 
artistic,  or  other,  of  the  time  ?  These  are  the  questions  the  critic  has 
to  answer,  and  they  lie  quite  outside  his  personal  predilections.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  the  critic  was  a  literary  dictator,  seated  upon 
a  judgment-seat,  patting  this  writer  on  the  head,  and  mauling  the 
other  with  the  bludgeon  of  denunciation  or  transfixing  him  with  the 
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rapier  of  sarcasm,  in  the  old  Blackwood  style.  If  he  fills  the  place 
of  a  judge,  it  is  rather  for  the  purpose  of  summing-up  the  case  and 
giving  it  to  the  jury.  Of  course  there  are  some  books  so  negatively, 
or  so  positively  bad,  that  their  badness  is  the  one  great  fact  about 
them,  and  it  then  becomes  his  duty  to  express  this  fact  as  clearly  as 
he  can. 

But  the  critic  has  a  duty  towards  the  writers  of  books  as  well  as  toward 
the  readers  of  them,  and  there  is  a  productive  as  well  as  an  analytic 
criticism.  There  is  a  criticism  which,  not  restricting  itself  to  what  a 
book  />,  looks  beyond  this  to  what  the  author  has  tried  to  make  it ; 
which  not  only  notes  the  excellences  that  it  finds,  but  endeavors  to 
discover  undeveloped  powers,  the  promise  of  better  things,  that  it 
may  encourage  and  confirm.  But  this  must  be  done  with  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  no  greater  cruelty  to  young  authors  than  the  lavish 
and  blind  encomiums  often  passed  upon  them  by  a  "friendly"  press, 
that  would  rather  see  them  taking  paths  that  lead  to  certain  failure 
and  bitter  disappointment,  than  say  an  unpleasant  word  of  warning 
or  disapproval.  It  is  so  easy  to  praise  ;  and  the  author  is  pleased, 
and  his  friends  are  pleased,  and  things  are  so  very  pleasant  all  round  ! 
The  severest  legitimate  criticism  is  charity  to  this.  For  no  writer  of 
real  powers  was  ever  injured  by  severe  criticism  that  was  not  calum- 
nious and  malignant.  Keats,  sensitive  as  he  was,  we  now  know  was 
no  more  harmed  by  the  Quarterly,  than  Byron  by  the  Edinburgh, 
through  both  were  not  only  severe,  but  bitter.  There  was  truth  in 
both  criticisms,  and  each  poet  in  his  way  reaped  the  benefit  of  it. 

With  regard  to  language,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  young  writer 
to  take  too  much  pains  with  it.  In  the  English  we  possess  so  copious, 
lucid,  and  noble  an  organ  of  thought,  so  rich,  not  only  in  words,  but 
in  phrases  and  idioms  which  give  color  and  life  to  speech,  that  it 
affords  a  perfect  dress  for  every  thought  that  may  demand  utterance. 
Its  treasures  are  inexhaustible  ;  and  every  writer  should  constantly 
strive  to  make  more  and  more  of  them  his  own.  A  style — ^'that  is, 
the  coloring  and  character  which  a  mind  naturally  gives  to  its  expres- 
sion, not  an  affectation  or  imitation  —  is  of  higher  importance  than 
many  think.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  Shakspeare  ;  and 
yet  in  reading  him  I  am  often  doubtful  if  his  magical  charm  is  not  as 
much  due  to  his  language  as  to  his  thought.  If  the  one  is  the  draw- 
ing, tjie  other  is  the  coloring,  and  who  shall  say  in  which  he  is 
greatest  ? 

Of  course  none  of  us  can  be  a  Shakspeare,  but  each  can  claim  his 
share  in  our  great  heritage  of  language,  and  each  should  prize  it  as 
,an  inestimable  treasure,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  hand 
down,  so  far  as  he  may,  as  pure  as  he  received  it,  that  grand  old 
speech  first  spoken  by  "the  Angle-kin  of  free  men  "  on  the  shores  of 
the  stormy  Baltic,  and  descending  from  Alfred  and  Chaucer  and 
Shakspeare  to  us,  stripped,  it  is  true,  of  many  of  its  old  forms,*  but 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  half  the  world. 

The  reaction  against  the  Latinised  style  of  the  last  century  has  led 
some  critics  of  our  time  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the  beauty  and 

*To  my  fancy,  the  loss  of  none  of  these  old  forms  is  to  be  more  regretted  than  that  of  the  tender 
dual,  wit,  "we  two."      Compare  Bums'  "We  twa  hae  paidlit  in  the  burn." 

45 
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strength  of  "the  Saxon  element"  in  English,  and  to  advise  young 
^vriters  to  Saxonise  their  speech  ;  but  this,  to  my  thinking,  like  most 
half-truths,  is  a  whole  error.  The  English  tongue,  with  its  Romance 
element  and  its  Teutonic  element,  is,  unlike  any  of  its  peers  that  I 
know  of,  a  double  language,  a  two-fold  cord  of  double  strength.  Each 
element  has  its  use,  and  a  good  writer  or  speaker  should  be  master  of 
both. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  moujik  acquires  such  skill  in  wielding 
his  rude  hatchet,  that  it  stands  him  in  stead  of  a  whole  armament  of 
tools :  he  can  make  a  table  with  it,  he  can  build  a  carriage  with  it,  I 
am  not  sure  if  they  do  not  say  that  he  can  make  a  clock  with  it.  Yet 
he  would  be  an  unwise  cabinet-maker  or  carriage-builder  who,  fired 
by  the  ambition  to  emulate  the  dexterous  Russian,  should  throw  away 
his  saw,  his  mortising-chisel,  his  centre-bit,  and  resolve  to  vvork  hence- 
forth with  his  hatchet  alone. 

In  the  English  language  as  now  composed,  the  Teutonic  element 
is  the  instrument  of  force,  the  Romance  element  the  instrument  of 
precision.  The  one  is  the  vehicle  of  emotion,  pathos,  tenderness, 
sublimity ;  the  other  of  exact  statement,  clear  analysis,  intellectual 
refinement.  Take  a  scientific  report,  however  free  from  technicalities, 
and  endeavor  to  throw  it  into  the  language  of  Bunyan,  and  you  will 
find  it  impossible  ;  you  lack  the  delicately-adjusted  words  to  express 
the  precise  meaning,  the  cold  sharp  phrases,  like  compass-points,  that 
measure  a  statement  to  a  hair's  breadth.  On  the  other  hand,  throw 
a  passionate  poem  into  the  language  of  science,  and  the  incongruity 
between  the  warmth  and  emotion  of  the  thought,  and  the  icy  measured 
exactitude  of  the  expression,  is  really  ludicrous,  and  as  such  is  used 
in  some  forms  of  burlesque. 

We  all,  unconsciously,  avail  ourselves  of  the  twofold  resources  of 
our  language.  Examine  a  leading  editorial  in  any  of  the  higher 
journals,  and  if  there  is  a  change  of  feeling  in  it,  we  shall  find  a 
change  of  speech.  The  writer  begins  to  state  his  subject  with  cool 
precision,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  this  wise  : — "  The  defects  of  our 
present  system  of  municipal  legislation  are  so  obvious  that  they  only 
need  to  be  plainly  stated  to  ensure  their  universal  condemnation. 
The  injudicious  and  unjust  discrimination  against  the  most  produc- 
tive industries  of  the  community" — and  so  on.  Eighteen  principal 
parts  of  speech,  and  all  but  one  ("  need  ")  from  the  Romance  element. 
But  when  he  warms  up  to  his  subject,  like  Scott's  Highland  dame,  he 
"  gets  to  his  Saxon,"  and  begins  to  denounce  "  the  knaves  who  thrust 
their  filching  fingers  into  the  pocket  of  thrift,  who  wrench  the  hard- 
earned  penny  from  the  hands  of  the  working-man,  and  who,  if  right 
were  done,  should  hang  on  a  gallows  higher  than  ever  was  Haman's." 
Seventeen  leading  words,  and  all  but  one  ("  right ")  Teutonic.  The 
ordinary  reader,  intent  on  the  matter  and  not  on  the  language,  would 
only  notice  that  the  man  was  writing  with  more  warmth  ;  he  would 
not  perceive  that  he  had  opened  an  entirely  new  register  of  speech. 

But  this  is  but  one  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  our  noble  tongue ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of  the  young  writer  that  he  shall 
cultivate  not  only  a  knowledge  of  it,  but  a  pride  and  love  for  it,  such 
as  a  musician  feels  for  some  rare  instrument  of  matchless  power  and 
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sweetness.  He  should  regard  as  little  less  than  sacrilege  every  at- 
tempt to  defile  or  distort  it ;  all  verbal  grimace,  fantastic  affectations, 
the  abomination  of  slang,  the  grotesque  phrases  that  resemble  the 
unsightly  knobs  and  grinning  knots  on  a  tree  —  excrescences  of  dis- 
eased growth  —  should  be  his  abhorrence.  Be  his  style  never  so 
exact  and  refined,  be  it  never  so  rich  and  ornate,  be  it  never  so 
vehement  or  passionate,  the  undefiled  English  tongue  has  ample 
resources  for  all. 

And,  finally,  whatever  be  the  subject,  the  writer  should  be  resolute 
to  do  his  very  best  with  it,  and  not  let  his  work  go  out  of  his  hands 
until  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  made  it  as  perfect  of  its  kind  as  he 
possibly  can.  If  he  proposes  to  trifle  with  his  work,  to  take  no 
trouble  about  it,  or  if  he  thinks  the  subject  not  worth  the  best  care 
he  can  bestow  on  it,  he  had  better  betake  himself  to  something  else. 
"  Trifles  dashed  off  in  moments  of  leisure  "  had  better  be  dashed  into 
the  fire  than  offered  to  the  public  with  the  insolent  assumption  that 
that  public  will  thankfully  receive  the  very  crumbs  of  the  writer's 
intellectual  feast — the  unregarded  spilth  of  his  over-brimming  genius. 
To  produce  anything  worth  producing  in  literature,  requires  the 
clearest  purpose,  the  exactest  attention,  and  the  most  unwavering 
resolution  to  make  the  work,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  at  every  point, 
the  very  best  work  that  the  writer  can  produce.  This  is  the  cardinal 
rule  for  genius  as  well  as  mediocrity :  neglecting  it,  genius  may 
waste  its  gifts  in  fragmentary  and  useless  trifles ;  following  it,  even 
mediocrity  will  be  pretty  sure  to  produce  something  of  substantial 
value. 

W.  H.  B. 
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He  who  yet  lii  Fable's  death'.ess  page 

Reigns,  compass'd  with  the  ring  of  pleasing  dread, 
Which  the  true  wizard,  whether  bard  or  sage. 

Draws  round  him  living,  and  commands  when  dead. 
The  solemn  Merlin> 

—  BuLWBR,  King  Arthur,  I.  xL. 

THE  sons  and  the  daughters  of  the  prophets  are  endless,  and 
prophecy  seems  never  likely  to  fail  on  earth,  except  in  its 
accomplishment.  The  race  of  seers  is  in  numbers  numberless, 
though  few  attain  to  permanent  reputation,  because  the  myriads  of 
the  tribe  want  the  gift  of  sacred  song,  and  experience  the  same  need 
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which  consigned  to  oblivion  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon, the  want  of  a  sacred  poet.  Thousands  at  all  times  walk 
the  earth,  unacknowledged  and  unsuspected  beyond  their  little  circle 
of  credulous  believers  or  mocking  questioners.  Thousands  have 
thrown  their  curious  contributions  into  the  vast  treasury  of  popular 
delusion,  to  be  drifted  as  waifs  to  strange  shores,  or  to  be  submerged 
by  the  waves,  but  have  left  no  trace  of  their  personal  identity  behind 
them.  Is  not  every  one,  male  or  female,  who  glibly  and  earnestly  re- 
echoes the  self-consolatory  but  unwelcome  phrase  "  I  told  you  so  "  a 
humble  candidate  for  prophetic  honors  ?  Yet,  countless  as  are  the 
claimants  or  the  accredited  possessors  of  the  gift  of  vaticination, 
only  a  very  few  names  have  secured  extensive  regard,  and  have  shed 
their  prophetic  illumination  over  wide  spaces  of  the  earth  and  over 
long  tracts  of  time.  Even  these  have  left  their  career,  their  char- 
acter and  their  oracles  involved  in  the  most  provoking  obscurity 
or  the  most  perplexing  confusion,  and  blended  with  an  abundant  and 
inseparable  alloy  of  popular  fiction. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  Sibyls  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
world,  growing  in  lustre,  in  distinctness,  and  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  volume,  till  near  the  close  of  that  protracted  agony.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  more  the  shadow  of  their  fame,  lit  up  at  times  like  the 
streamers  of  the  northern  lights,  lay  mysteriously  upon  the  nations. 
They  were  not  alone  in  their  day :  others  demanded  a  participation 
in  their  weird  authority.  Before  their  career  and  influence  had  en- 
tirely waned  new  prophets  appeared  and  vanished.  One,  however, 
rose  above  the  horizon,  with  a  splendor  rivalling  and  with  a  fascina- 
tion surpassing  any  attractions  which  they  had  possessed  in  their 
younger  day,  when  one  of  them  was  supposed  to  have  won  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  the  god  of  light  and  song  and  prophecy. 

In  complete  accordance  with  our  opening  remarks,  Cicero  declares 
in  his  quaint  treatise  on  Divination  that  he  has  discovered  "  no 
nation  so  polished  and  learned,  and  none  so  rude  and  barbarous,  as 
not  to  believe  that  future  events  may  be  prognosticated,  and  that  they 
may  be  apprehended  and  foretold  by  some  peculiarly  gifted  persons." 
But  the  ancient  Britons,  the  countrymen  of  Fluellen  and  Dr.  Evans, 
were  singularly  favored  in  the  early  possession  of  Ambrosius  Merlin 
—  wius  par  omnibus.  It  is  true  that  his  figure  is  nebulous  and  im- 
palpable in  the  dense  mists  of  the  distant  past ;  that  his  utterances 
are  of  most  questionable  authenticity,  and  that  they  are  of  little  dis- 
cernible value.  Such  is  too  often  the  fortune  of  the  prophets  of  the 
people.  In  all  these  respects  he  fares  no  worse  than  his  precur- 
sors the  Sibyls.  Mythical  as  he  is,  he  is  a  most  remarkable  figure, 
and  his  wondrous  fame  is  wholly  due  to  myth  He  was  both  the 
Amphion  and  the  Tages  of  his  race  ;  the  harper  who  built  cities  to 
the  notes  of  his  lyre,  and  without  other  notes  for  currency ;  and  the 
prophet  who  dug  prophetic  symbols  and  oracles,  like  trufiles,  out  of 
the  ground  in  which  they  were  concealed.  He  erected  fortified 
castles  and  palaces  and  chapels  by  his  magic  art ;  he  built  Stonehenge 
and  Avesbury,  and  perhaps  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  marvel- 
lous cave  of  Staffa,  by  his  incantations.  He  subdued  the  giants  who 
had  long  occupied  the  island ;  he  civilised,  refined  and  guided  his 
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people  ;  he  was  a  patriot  statesman,  and  inspired  and  sustained  a 
patriot  king.  He  was  arch-priest  and  arch-prophet ;  he  upheld  the 
Christianity  of  his  nation  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  dangers  ;  and  he 
foretold  the  strange  and  glorious  destinies  which  awaited  the  de- 
scendants of  the  native  Britons  in  a  distant  future,  despite  of  ap- 
proaching disaster  and  ruin  and  intervening  centuries  of  weakness 
and  shame.  His  people  believed  him,  and  continued  to  believe  in 
him  and  his  promises  notwithstanding  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
and  condition  and  the  strange  alterations  that  they  and  their  realm 
underwent. 

Indigenas  dixere  Tagen ;  qui  primus  Etruscam 
Edocuit  gentem  casus  aperire  futures. 

There  are  some  very  serious  drawbacks  to  the  portentous  grandeur 
of  this  magnificent  career.  There  is  no  satisfactory  proof  that  it  was 
ever  run.  Merlin  is  a  most  suspicious  personage,  and  comes  in  "  such 
questionable  shape  "  that  we  will  question  of  him.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry  that  his  existence  was  accredited  among 
the  Celtic  races,  and  that  his  predictions  were  received,  propagated, 
preserved,  and  believed.  For  centuries  they  did  continue  to  retain 
the  credence  and  affect  the  convictions  of  men  both  within  and  without 
the  British  Islands.  It  is  not  always  the  hard  fact  and  the  solid  truth 
which  control  and  govern  the  developments  of  society.  Many  soft 
and  unsubstantial  facts,  many  yielding  and  fluitant  truths,  have  exer- 
cised greater  power  over  mankind  than  the  deductions  of  philosophy, 
the  calculations  of  science,  or  the  arguments  of  statesmen.  This 
character  belongs  pre-eminently  to  popular  myths  ;  nor  is  this  effectual 
action  confined  to  the  rude  ages  of  incipient  civility,  but  it  extends 
far  down  the  stream  of  social  progress,  and  mingles,  more  than  might 
willingly  be  acknowledged,  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  the  tone 
and  the  temper  of  generations  blazing  in  intelligence  and  far  removed 
from  all  suspicion  of  easy  faith.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss 
the  natural  history  of  myths,  or  to  trace  their  evolution  and  occult 
powers.  That  task  may  be  left,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  Strauss, 
Grote,  Max  Miiller,  and  Baring-Gould.  Their  value  as  facts  of  a 
peculiar  constitution  may  be  recognised  without  entering  into  such 
disquisitions.  They  are  the  fossil-shells  which  reveal  the  life  of  a  by- 
gone age  and  supply  testimonies  for  a  late  science,  though  the  mollus- 
cous, living  pulp,  which  fashioned  the  incrustation  to  clothe  its  fi'ame, 
long  ago  dried  up  and  was  resolved  into  the  matter  in  which  it  was 
deposited. 

The  question  may  then  be  asked,  without  credulity,  but  without 
mockery,  "Who  was  Merlin?" 

"  Who  was  Merlin  ?  "  It  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  observations 
already  made,  that  this  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
A  satisfactory  answer  will  not  be  promised.  The  subject  will  scarcely 
permit  anything  better  than  a  circufjiambagatory  disquisition.  All  that 
can  be  undertaken  will  be  to  report  briefly  what  has  been  transmitted 
by  a  constantly  shifting  tradition,  invented  by  fantasy,  or  gathered  by 
more  fanciful  investigation,  in  regard  to  his  origin,  actions,  dark  say- 
ings and  life.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Merlin's  biographers,  and 
the  chroniclers  of  his  indistinct  period,  had  been  as  veracious  and 
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reliable  as  the  prophet  himself  was  in  later  times  believed  by  his 
people  to  have  been,  and  was  asserted  to  have  been  by  popular  ballads 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

Mellinus  veridicus  nunquam  dixit  vanum. 

There  is  plenty  of  both  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit "  in  what  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  regard  to  this  illustrious  sage.  We  do  not 
complain  that  the  marvels  of  his  life  are  incredible,  for  that  is  to  be 
expected.  But  it  is  provoking  to  find  that  there  is  no  consistency  in 
the  various  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  any  concatenation  among  the  bewildering  statements  in 
regard  to  him.  There  is,  however,  little  choice  of  authorities.  No 
implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any.  All  must  be  used,  so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  use,  for  such  use  as  they  may  be  capable  of.  They 
must  be  accepted  quantum  vakant  —  for  what  they  be  worth  —  cum 
multis  modiis  salis  —  with  many  bushels  of  salt,  and  maybe  believed 
as  much  or  as  little  as  the  reader's  capacity  of  belief  may  permit. 

The  first  difficulty  in  determining  who  Merlin  was  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  Merlin  was  not  one  man,  nor  even  "  two 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,"  like  the  Siamese  Twins,  whose 
mysterious  duplicity  the  Philadelphia  doctors  have  been  endeavoring 
to  explain  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Merlin  was,  like  the  ancient 
sibyls,  several  personages  developed  by  an  obscure  process  of  fissi- 
parism,  or  anomalous  splitting,  out  of  one  original.  It  would  be  an 
arduous  labor  to  give  a  full  and  definite  response  to  the  vague 
inquiry  "Who  was  John  Smith?"  The  embarrassment  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  all  the  John  Smiths  were  only  variously  magnified 
or  distorted  images  of  some  primitive  Joannes  Faber,  or  Fabricius ; 
especially  if  grave  doubts  were  entertained  whether  any  such  primitive 
Faber  or  Fabricius  had  ever  existed,  or  whether  he  had  ever  been 
more  than  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  on  the  moon-lit  grass. 

The  trouble  which  is  first  encountered  in  dealing  with  Merlin  is  of 
this  kind,  though  not  quite  of  this  extent.  There  are  several  Merlins 
—  all  more  or  less  oracular.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  each  one  his  own 
according  to  the  sound  legal  and  ethical  precept  suum  cuique  reddere, 
particularly  as  in  almost  every  case  "his  own"  belongs  equally  to 
some  one  else.  Indeed  it  may  prove  impossible  to  obey  this  judicious 
commandment,  for  the  various  characters  or  doubles  are  not  alto- 
gether separable.  The  several  figures  run  into  each  other  and  run 
out  again  like  the  entangled  faces  in  Cruikshank's  portrait  of  a  night- 
mare. We  may  divide,  but  it  is  impracticable  always  to  distinguish 
between  these  shifting  and  coalescing  personages,  which  disappear 
and  reappear,  like  an  actor  performing  many  parts,  often  returning 
in  the  same  corporal  substance,  yet  with  frequent  changes  of  costume 
and  of  aspect.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  designate  and  examine  the 
several  impersonations  which  the  performer  assumes. 

There  is  first  what  may  be  called  the  historical  Merlin,  the  Welsh 
poet.  There  is,  second.  Merlin  the  seer,  the  reputed  author  of  Merlin's 
prophecies,  a  genuine  Cambrian.  There  is,  third,  Merlin  Sylvestris,  the 
wild  man,  or  crazy  patriot,  also  a  notable  prophet.  There  is,  fourth, 
Merlin  Caledonicus,  the  canny  Scot,  who  is  in  great  measure  identical 
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with  his  immediate  predecessor.  There  is,  fifth,  Merlinus  Armori- 
canus,  Merlin  of  Brittany.  And  there  is,  sixth,  the  Merlin  of  Romance, 
the  counsellor  and  support  of  King  Arthur,  who  was  entrapped  by 
Morgan  le  Fay,  or  Vivien,  or  some  other  pretty  girl,  as  all  of  us  are 
liable  to  be  entrapped,  and  who  includes  all  the  others. 

The  second  of  these  is  the  only  one  with  whom  the  present  paper  is 
immediately  concerned,  but  we  canilot  wholly  get  rid  of  any  of  the 
rest,  for  they  are  inevitable  appendages.  Any  one  of  them,  like  a 
Surinam  toad,  carries  the  whole  family  on  his  back,  or  rather  the 
whole  family  resides  under  one  skin,  like  the  kangaroo.  The  pro- 
phetic Merlin  is  connected  with  the  historical  Welsh  poet,  as  the 
Arthur  of  romance  is  with  the  Arthur  of  the  Welsh  annals.  His 
connection  with  Arthur  necessarily  brings  in  the  Merlin  of  romance. 
Both  the  Merlin  of  romance  and  the  INIerlin  cf  history,  if  history  it 
can  be  called,  are  in  some  sort  identified  with  the  Merlin  of  Brittany, 
who  is  merely  a  different  localisation  of  the  same  sage  and  seer,  as 
are  the  Merlin  Sylvestris  and  the  Merlin  Calcdonicus.  Any  exami- 
nation of  one  thus  necessitates  some  examination  of  all;  and  all  of  the 
others  have  apparently  grown,  by  continual  and  diverse  accretions,  out 
of  the  first  Merlin.  This  wonderful  variety  of  character  and  perform- 
ance would  not  be  so  surprising  if  the  statement  could  be  swallowed 
without  hesitation  that  Merlin,  like  the  sibyls,  lived  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old  or  thereabouts  ;  that,  like  them,  in  all  the  centuries  after 
the  first  he  never  appeared  to  grow  older ;  and  that,  like  them  also, 
he  never  died  at  all,  but  was  at  last  enclosed  in  the  White  Thorn  of 
Brakelionde,  or  of  Tweedside,  as  his  Cumaean  sister  was  hung  up  in 
a  bottle.  The  extreme  senility  of  Merlin  cannot,  however,  be  ac- 
cepted without  the  rejection  of  the  best-established  part  of  his 
biography,  that  he  was  only  an  over-wise  child  when  the  messenger 
of  Vortigern  found  him  and  brought  l:im  to  the  British  Court. 

In  the  list  of  Welsh  poets  a  Merlin  is  commemorated,  the  contem- 
porary of  Taliessin,  who  has  an  equally  unsteady  character.  He  may 
have  been  one  of  the  Druids  who  sought  a  vain  refuge  in  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea  from  the  arms  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  or  of  Agricola.  He 
may  have  been  an  ante-Roman  priest  and  bard,  for  there  is  something 
very  Druidic  in  his  aspect  and  conduct.  He  may  have  been  a  song- 
ster of  the  sixth  century,  when  under  the  name  of  Ambrosius  Merlin 
he  is  strangely  blended  with  the  Cambro-Roman  king  Ambrosius 
Aurelius.  He  may  have  belonged  to  a  still  later  period,  for  the 
records  would  support  any  conclusion  and  warrant  none.  It  is 
hazardous  work  settling  the  exact  period  of  a  man  who  lived  some- 
where between  never  and  a  thousand  years,  but  nearer  to  one  of  the 
extremes  than  to  any  intermediate  date.  No  poems  of  his  that  can 
be  received  as  genuine,  have  come  down  to  us  to  facilitate  our  con- 
jectures. 

The  Welsh  Merlin,  who  is  the  parent  or  prototype  of  the  whole 
race,  unless  the  Armorican  be  conceived  to  be  the  earlier  and 
authentic  original,  presents  little  of  a  historical  character  ;  yet  he  has 
left  traces  behind  him  which  present  the  total  negation  of  his  historical 
reality.  His  life  was  briefly  but  earnestly  written  by  that  learned  old 
antiquary  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  who  was  so  useful  in  the  inspectioa 
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of  the  English  monastic  establishments  previous  to  their  suppression. 
One  of  the  longest  chapters  in  Leland's  curious  treatise  on  the  authors 
of  Britain  is  devoted  to  Merlin.  He  writes  with  perfect  faith,  with 
prosaic  honesty,  and  with  an  amusing  misapplication  of  critical  per- 
spicacity. He  professes  to  reject  "  dreams  and  sounding  trifles,"  as 
if  the  story  of  Merlin  was  not  made  up  of  such  stuff,  and  to  accept 
nothing  but  "what  is  plain,  probable  and  consonant  with  common- 
sense."  He  explains  away  everything  which  smacks  of  the  prodigious, 
and  he  reduces  all  mysteries  to  intelligible  operations.  The  wonderful 
gulf,  or  harathrtim,  which  kept  swallowing  up  Vortigern's  castle  at 
Erchinfield,  meant  only  an  unsound  foundation.  Merlin's  incanta- 
tions were  only  superior  architectural  skill.  Stonehenge  was  not 
brought  over  from  Ireland  In  a  night  by  the  legion  of  devils  whom 
Merlin  coerced  to  do  his  bidding,  but  was  constructed  by  him  through 
the  ingenious  use  of  apt  machinery  of  the  latest  invention  and  the 
most  approved  character.  Merlin  was  not  an  incubus,  or  the  son  of 
a  devil,  but  of  a  nun  who  played  the  devil.  If  a  safe  and  unromantic 
guide  should  be  desired  to  pilot  the  way  through  the  mazes  and 
surprises  of  Merlin's  career,  Leland  may  be  conscientiously  recom- 
mended as  such  a  guide.  ■ 

According  to  this  sober  and  painstaking  biographer.  Merlin  was 
born  at  Maridunum  in  Wales,  from  which  he  received  his  name, 
instead  of  giving  his  name  to  it.  Maridunum  is  the  modern  Caer- 
marthen,  Caer-Merdhyn,  Castra  Merdiiii  or  Mariduni,  one  or  the 
other.  As  Maridunum  occurs  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  some 
centuries  before  Merlin's  usually  assumed  era,  the  probabilities  are 
more  in  favor  of  Leland's  derivation  than  of  the  other  supposition. 
Merlin  was  educated  in  all  the  "knowledge  of  the  day  at  the  schools  of 
Caerleon  upon  Usk.  He  made  rapid  progress,  as  might  be  expected 
of  a  boy  who  spoke  divinely  as  soon  as  he  began'  to  suck.  He 
professed  the  monastic  life,  and  soon  became  famous  for  sanctity, 
attainment  and  sagacity.  His  spreading  reputation  induced  Vortigern 
to  summon  him  to  his  court,  and  to  seek  his  advice  in  the  calamities 
and  dangers  which  his  rashness  and  imbecility  had  brought  upon  the 
kingdom.  He  gave  him  cold  comfort,  announcing  his  speedy  over- 
throw on  political  grounds.  He  was  deemed  a  prophet  for  announcing 
what  a  sensible  man  could  not  fail  to  foresee.  He  was  called  in  a  like 
manner  into  the,  counsels  of  "the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all," 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
whom  he  aided  by  his  militaiy  acuteness  in  capturing  the  impregnable 
castle  of  Tintagil  in  Cornwall,  and  by  preternatural  powers  in  cap- 
turing the  fair  Ygerne,  the  wife  of  Gorlois.  With  the  conquest  of 
Tintagil,  Leland's  account  breaks  off  abruptly,  concluding  with  the 
remark:  "The  rest  of  the  things  which  he  did  and  his  death  remain 
in  obscurity."  A  like  obscurity  may  be  thought  fo  cover  the  acts 
which  are  reported  by  this  candid  historian. 

Leland  mentions  ^Nlerlin's  intimacy  with  Taliessin  the  bard.  He 
reports  the  interchange  of  vaticinations  between  the  Cymric  Merlin 
on  Dinas  Emrys  (J^Ions  Ambrosii)  and  the  Caledonian  Merlin  on  Craig 
Eriri.     "  It  is  a;  far  cry  to  Loch  Awe  !  "  but  these  two  prophets, — 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea, 
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were  both  good  Arcadians  — 

Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  parati. 

He  furnishes  some  valuable  data  for  the  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  all  the  Merlins,  by  informing  us  that  they  had  not- 
able precursors  in  their  own  island  —  Aquila,  the  contemporary  of 
Capys  in  Italy,  and  therefore  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
This  ancient  seer  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  certain  prophetic 
books,  which  the  Britons  held  in  as  much  reverence  as  the  Romans 
did  the  Sibylline  Oracles ;  another  was  Melchin,  whose  remains 
Leland  assures  us  that  he  himself  had  discovered  among  the  dusty 
archives  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  who,  according  to  his  assertion, 
flourished  before  the  times  of  Merlin,  though  the  name  sounds  as  if 
it  were  only  one  of  the  numerous  variations  of  Merlin  —  Mellin, 
Merdin,  Mardyn,  Myrrdhin,  &c. 

Poets  claim  to  be  seers,  seers  are  bards,  and  bards  are  prophets. 
All  are  vates,  all  profess  and  are  said  to  be  inspired,  and  such  preten- 
sions were  not  idle  among  the  Druids  or  the  Welsh.  There  were 
British  prophets  before  Merlin  ;  and  the  prophecies  transmitted 
under  Merlin's  venerable  name  may  have  only  been  a  continuation 
and  enlargement  of  British  prophecies  descending  from  much  remoter 
times.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Sibyls,  around  whose  imaginary  existence  clus- 
tered current  rumors  and  unauthenticated  predictions.  Prophecy 
grows  like  a  snow-ball  as  it  is  rolled  along  —  vires  acqicirit  eiindo. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  vacillating  character  of  the  tradi- 
tions in  regard  to  Merlin,  that  he  is  called  Ambrosius  by  the  histo- 
rian Nennius.  If  any  credit  can  at  all  be  given  to  Welsh  docu- 
ments, there  was  a  poet  Merlin,  as  there  was  a  poet  Taliessin,  but 
their  age  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained. 

It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  great  controversies  have  arisen 
among  the  antiquaries  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Scotland, 
and  even  Brittany,  in  France,  as  to  the  true  nativity  and  habitat  of 
the  dignitaries  and  heroes  of  Celtic  legend.  They  are  claimed  as 
countrymen  in  each  of  these  regions,  and  the  scenes  and  exploits  of 
their  lives  are  confidently  designated  in  each,  while  in  each  they  have 
given  enduring  names  to  notable  localities.  Seven  cities  contended 
for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  nearly  as 
many  districts  have  asserted  their  original  jurisdiction  over  the  abode 
of  Arthur  and  his  companions.  Thus  is  explained  the  tantalising  re- 
currence of  so  many  Merlins  in  so  many  places  —  the  Welsh,  the 
Scotch,  and  the  Armorican.  The  same  thing  was  observable  in 
regard  to  the  Sibyls,  for  the  literature  of  prophecy  presents  every- 
where and  in  every  age  striking  correspondences. 

The  Armorican  Merlin  cannot  be  dismissed  with  only  a  passing 
reference.  He  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  most  eleborate  investi- 
gation in  the  learned  and  ingenious  work  of  M.  Villemarque  — 
Myrdhin,  on  F Enchanteiir  Merlin,  This  has  recalled  attention  to  the 
Breton  double  of  the  Celtic  prophet,  and  presents  curious  information 
and  still  more  curious  speculations.  Such  works  as  this  and  San 
Marte's  Die  Sagen  vo?i  Merlin  prove  how  much  serious  inquiry  may 
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be  suggested  by  topics  which  produce  only  drivelling  in  Leland  and 
Heywood,  another  of  Merlin  biographers.  M.  Villemarqud  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  Merlin  of  the  romances  and  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  Brittany,  which  are  supposed  by  him  to  have  furnished  the 
foundation  for  the  graceful  fancies  and  rich  embroidery  of  the  Cycle 
of  the  Round  Table.  He  has  his  own  peculiar  views  in  respect  to 
the  story  and  personality  of  Merlin,  whose  name,  character  and  func- 
tions he  thinks  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Marsi  of  ancient  Italy. 
We  may  acquiesce  in  his  ethical  and  aesthetical  reflections,  but  we 
cannot  assent  to  this  antique  genealogy.  The  Marsi  were  not  noted 
for  prophetic  gifts,  but  for  snake-charming  — 

Viperino  generi,  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris 
Spargere  qui  somnos,  cantuque  manuque  solebat. 

With  Virgil's  statement,  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  Aulas  Gcllius  and 
Lampridius  agrees.  Silius  Italicus  accords  to  them  all  magical 
powers,  but  no  prophecy. 

yEetae  pnolcm  Anguitiam  mala  gramina  primum 
Monstravisse  fcrunt,  tactuquc  domare  vencna, 
Et  lunr.m  excussissc  polo,  stridoribus  amncs 
Frenantcm,  ac  sylvis  montes  nudasse  vocatis. 

Skill  in  serpent-charming  is  still  professed  by  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  the  Marsian  districts,  but  they  do  not  pretend  prophecy.  The 
British  Merlin  did  not  soothe,  but  wake  up  snakes,  when  he  revealed 
the  combat  of  the  Red  and  the  White  Dragon.  Cicero  does,  indeed, 
mention  certain  brothers  of  the  Marsian  getis  who  were  reputed  in 
ancestral  times  to  have  possessed  oracular  endowments.  They  were 
discredited  apparently  in  the  time  of  the  later  republic.  Little  can 
be  learnt  from  the  Marsi,  or  the  March,  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
functions  of  Merlin. 

We  cannot  avoid  passing  within  the  boundaries  of  romance.  It  is 
impossible  to  mark  the  line  between  the  historical  and  the  romantic 
Merlin  —  nor  is  it  necessar)-,  for  the  history  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  the 
romance. 

According  to  the  Breton  legends  Merlin  was  the  son  of  a  demon 
and  a  Druidess,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Brittany.  Other 
traditions  represented  him  as  the  son  of  a  sylph  and  not  of  a  demon. 
There  is  little  choice  in  the  paternity.  He  was  born  in  the  Island  of 
the  Seine.  What  led  to  his  being  considered  of  British  origin  was, 
that  he  was  transported  to  Britain  a  few  days  after  his  birth.  At  this 
point,  then,  the  two  streams  coalesce,  and  Merlin  is  launched  on  the 
memorable  career  of  prophecy  and  wizardry  reported  by  Geoffrey  of 
IMon mouth,  and  emulously  embellished  in  the  romances  of  Arthur's 
chivalry. 

Geoffrey  breaks  off  his  narrative  of  Merlin's  -life  to  introduce 
Merlin's  prophecies,  which  we  shall  postpone  till  we  conclude  the 
treatment  of  his  manifold  biograph}-,  which  slides  irresistibly  into 
romance.  He  became  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Ambrosius  and  Uther 
Pendragon,  presided  over  the  birth  of  Arthur,  spirited  the  child  away 
as  soon  as  born,  brought  him  back  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  placed  him 
on  his  father's  throne  by  sight  and  portents,  guided,  guarded,  and 
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aided  him  ia  his  battles,  his  conquests,  his  policy  and  his  domestic 
arrangements,  until  the  period  of  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  his 
earthly  warfare.  He  foretold  his  own  end,  he  foretold  the  ruin  of 
Arthur's  kingdom  and  the  termination  of  Arthur's  worldly  career. 
Merlin  vanished,  but  the  manner  of  his  going  was  as  surprising  as 
his  unexpected  arrival  in  the  world. 

In  his  age  and  gray  hairs  he  was  fascinated  by  a  beautiful  lady, 
who  was  either  Morgan  le  Fay,  the  sister  of  Arthur,  or  Ninian,  or 
both,  or  neither,  but  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  At  every  turn  his  bio- 
graphy is  a  piece  of  jugglery,  and  is  like  a  vision  in  the  clouds,  "a 
faery  creature  of  the  element."  It  is,  at  one  moment,  "in  shape  like 
a  camel,"  then  "backed  like  a  weasel,"  then  "very  like  a  whale." 
The  story  of  Merlin's  end  is  admirably  told  in  Tennyson's  "  Vivien," 
with  his  own  peculiar  hydromel  of  moralising  allegory  exquisitely 
diffused  throughout.  We  must  at  present  decline  such  sweets:  we 
cannot  venture  far  into  the  wilderness  of  romance. 

Viviane,  Nynyan,  Nymane,  Nynyve,  &c.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dyonas, 
a  descendant  of  Dyono,  a  sea-goddess,  who  had  requested  of  the  gods 
that  the  first  child  of  Dyonas  might  be  a  daughter,  and  that  she  might 
captivate  and  secure  the  wisest  mati  of  the  world  and  learn  from  him 
necromancy.  All  which  was  accomplished.  She  pretended  to  receive 
favorably  the  addresses  of  the  ancient  Merlin,  and  artfully  extracted 
from  him  a  charm  by  which  he  might  be  perpetually  imprisoned  at  her 
will.  He  foresaw  his  peril,  recognised  the  treachery,  knew  his  fate, 
but  revealed  the  words  of  power.  His  fair  deluder  wasted  no  time  in 
enclosing  him  within  the  enchanted  circle,  in  a  white  thorn,  which 
was  long  exhibited  in  many  places  to  wondering  believers,  or  under  a 
big  rock.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  late  Dr.  Somer- 
ville,  D.  D.,  P.  P.,  that  the  ancient  bush  was  still  standing  "prope 
oppidum  Dunmeller"  and  that  a  vigorous  sapling  had  sprouted  out 
from  it. 

This  brings  us  round  to  the  consideration  of  the  Scotch  Merlin  — 
Merlin  the  Wyllt  —  for  Dunmeller,  or  Drummelzier,  is  in  Scotland. 
After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Arderydd,  he  is  said  to  have  fled  into 
the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  and  there  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  Welsh  bard  is  reported  to  have  become  in  like  manner 
demented  after  the  defeat  of  the  Britons  near  Cattraeth  or  Catterick 
Bridge.  These  Merlins  return  upon  us  from  every  side,  like  the 
repetition  of  the  same  figure  in  many  mirrors  hung  round  a  hall. 
The  Scotch  or  crazy  Merlin  foretold  that  he  should  die  by  earth, 
wood  and  water.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  for,  being  pursued  by 
r-ustics,  like  Spenser's  "  selvage  men,"  he  leapt  from  a  rock  into  the 
Tweed,  but  falling  on  a  stake  in  the  river,  was  impaled  and  bubbled 
out  his  last  breath. 

This  Merlin  left  numerous  prophecies  behind  him,  which  were 
collected  and  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1615.  To  him  was  ascribed 
the  vaticination  — 

"  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  one  king  shall  have." 

This  is  said  to  have  been  realised  by  a  great  flood  in  both  streams  at 
the  time  of  James  VI. 's  accession  to  the  crown  of  England. 
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The  other  Merlin  had  a  much  earlier  celebrity,  with  a  larger  and 
much  more  widely  diffused  family  of  prophecies.  They  were  first 
published  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  1138.  He  interrupts  his 
narrative  of  the  "  History  of  the  Britons  "  to  introduce  them  into  his 
text  at  the  request  of  his  patron,  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
other  friends.  He  gives  us  two  chapters  of  anticipated  history  in  the 
usual  oracular  style  ;  but  the  announcements  are  not  easily  adapted 
to  the  subsequent  events,  though  many  attempts  to  reconcile  them 
have  been  made. 

The  prophecy  commences  with  the  combat  of  the  red  and  white 
dragons,  and  details  all  the  miseries  and  changes  which  are  thence 
portended.  Most  of  the  predictions  are  neither  intelligible  nor  re- 
markable, but  some  are  both,  though  they  have  a  suspicious  flavor  of 
having  been  produced  after  the  event.  Thus  the  duration  of  the 
Saxon  rule  from  Vortigern  to  Canute  is  shrewdly  placed  at  450  years. 
"Then  the  north  wind  shall  rise  against  him,"  which  may  mean  the 
Danish  invasions.  Again  the  Norman  conquest  may  be  implied  in 
"  the  decimation  of  Neustria  shall  hurt  him  " ;  and  also  in  "  then 
shall  break  fcirth'  the  fountains  of  Armorrca,  and  they  shall  be  crowned 
with  the  diadem  of  Brutus."  More  notable  is  the  assurance  that  "the 
island  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Brutus,  and  the  name  given  it 
by  foreigners  shall  be  abolished."  The  Great  Plague,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  the  Fire  of  London  may  also  be  fished  out  of  the  muddy 
stream.  "  The  Graphic  Balloon  "  and  Bennett's  balloon,  yet  to  be, 
may  perhaps  be  foretold  by  the  information  that  "posterity  shall 
endeavor  to  fly  above  the  highest  places."  There  may  be  some  dim 
foreknowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country  in  the  evil  augury 
that  "  its  adversary,  the  north  wind,  shall  come  upon  it,  and  with  its 
noxious  blast  shall  snatch  away  the  third  branch  ;  but  the  two  re- 
maining ones  shall  possess  its  place,  till  they  shall  destroy  one 
another  by  the  multitude  of  their  leaves  ;  and  then  shall  it  obtain  the 
place  of  these  two,  and  shall  give  sustenance  to  birds  of  foreign 
nations.  It  shall  be  esteemed  hurtful  to  native  fowls,  for  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  fly  freely  for  fear  of  its  shadow.  Then  shall  succeed 
the  ass  of  wickedness,  swift  against  the  goldsmiths,  but  slow  against 
the  ravenousness  of  wolves."  It  is  needless  to  give  further  specimens 
of  this  "  drasty  speech."  We  must  not  complain  of  the  want  of  close 
correspondence  between  the  oracle  and  the  fact,  for  Gerard  du  Barri, 
the  contemporary  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  apprizes  us  that  Merlin 
"  was  indeed  often  deceived  in  regard  to  circumstances  at  a  great 
distance,  but  was  less  deceived  in  regard  to  circumstances  which  were 
likely  to  happen  soon  or  within  the  space  of  a  year." 

These  prophecies  certainly  display  little  inspiration,  though  they 
were  often  referred  in  the  popular  belief  to  the  divine  afflatus.  They 
were  usually  supposed  to  have  been  dictated  by  Merlin  to  his  spiritual 
guide  and  confessor.  Father  Blaise,  and  to  have  been  preserved  by 
him  for  the  edification  of  mankind.  According  to  another  account, 
the  first  scribe  was  Master  Tholomei  \  when  he  became  a  bishop,  the 
second  was  Master  Antonio.  The  third  was  Meliadus,  brother  of 
Sir  Tristram.  This  tradition  alleged  that  Merlin  travelled  over  land 
and  sea  upon  a  huge  rock  "  having  a  devil  in  its  centre  like  the 
kernel  of  a  nut."     This  devil  was  the  unlucky  father  of  the  prophet. 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  collection  of  Merlin's  prophecies  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Many  of  those  most  popular  are  not  found  in 
Geoffrey's  compilation  ;  and  few  of  those  preserved  by  Geoffrey  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  else.     They  change  with  the  ages  — 

Tempora  mutantur,  Merlin  mutatur  ab  illis. 

Nothwithstanding  such  alterations,  Merlin's  oracles  were  widely  dis- 
seminated and  largely  credited.  Alain  de  L'Isle,  the  Universal  Doctor, 
wrote  an  elaborate  commentary  on  them  in  the  twelfth  century.  They 
were  published  with  copious  explanations  at  Rouen  in  the  sixteenth. 
In  1641  Thos.  Heywood  published  them  at  London  with  explanations 
and  a  life  of  Merlin  ;  doubtless  in  the  same  spirit  as  actuated  Wil- 
liam Lilly,  four  years  later,  in  the  utterance  of  his  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  prophecies  — to  minister  to  the  fury  of  civil  discord. 
Heywood  has  been  accused  of  inventing  the  prophecies  he  published 
as  Merlin's.  It  is  no  grave  charge,  for  the  procedure  is  in  the 
ordinary  line  of  oracular  literature.  As  late  as  the  year  1840,  Prof. 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  of  the  London  University,  cites  and  explains 
prophecies  of  Merlin's  which  he  deems  to  have  been  realised. 

Neither  the  reproduction  nor  the  refabrication  of  Merlin's  predic- 
tions affords  any  measure  of  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  prophet's 
fame.  It  was  not  confined  to  Britain  ;  it  was  not  restricted  to  the 
bounds  of  Welsh  or  Anglo-Norman  romance.  It  passed  the  seas 
and  mingled  with  the  legends  of  the  continental  nations.  The  forest 
of  Broceliande  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Wood  of  Ardennes. 
The  name  of  Merlin,  and  the  miraculous  works  of  Merlin,  particularly 
his  enchanted  fountain,  appear  in  the  poetic  fancies  of  Ariosto,  and 
other  bards  who  have  similarly  treated  the  myths  of  the  Middle  Age. 
In  England,  Merlin's  renown  and  Merlin's  predictions  long  blended 
themselves  with  the  sentiments,  the  dreams,  the  designs  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  English  people.  A  striking  manifestation  of  this  continued 
action  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  political  songs  on  the  deposition  of 
John  Baliol,  which  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  curious 
collection  of  Wright : 

Merlinus  scribit  quod  turba  superba  peribit  : 
Latrans  exibit  canis,  et  bos  profugus  ibit. 
Tunc  nemus  Euthenium  pennata  fronde  carebit : 
Et  genus  Albanum  sua  regna  perire  videbit. 
Scote  miser,  plora,  tibi  flendi  jam  venit  hora 
Nam  regnum  patrium  desinet  esse  tuum ! 

But  before  these  lines  were  written  other  prophets  had  arisen,  not  to 
contend  for  Merlin's  fame,  but  to  exercise  a  like  but  unequal  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

G.  F.  H. 
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LETTERS    IN   WAR-TIME. 


II. 
Mv  Dear  Sister : 


Centreville,  Fed.  5///,  1862. 


H 


AVING  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  famous  Evansport 
batteries  and  other  places  of  interest,  I  seat  myself  to  give 
you  an  account  of  my  trip,  hoping  it  may  prove  interesting,  as  you 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  theatre  of  active  operations — immured 
among  those  "horrid  mountains,"  as  Miss  Eugenie  Belmont  styles 
them.  By-the-way,  has  the  affectation  of  that  young  lady  proved 
fatal  yet  ?  But  rcvetioiis  d.  nos  moutofis,  as  the  French  would  say,  I  left 
camp  on  the  2d  for  the  outposts  of  our  army  about  Freestone  Point, 
and  reached  the  camp,  or  quarters,  of  the  Prince  William  cavalry, 
the  company  which  is  doing  picket  duty  there,  early  in  the  evening. 
They  are  snugly  ensconced  in  a  large  farm-house  surmounting  a  lofty 
hill,  from  its  conical  shape  denominated  Round  Top.  From  the 
upper  windows  of  the  building,  away  to  the  east  over  marsh  and 
brake,  one  can  see  the  glimmer  of  the  broad  Potomac,  whose  spark- 
ling surface  is  dotted  here  and  there  by  innumerable  small  craft, 
their  white  sails,  at  the  distance  from  which  we  view  them,  looking 
scarcely  larger  than  your  white  pocket-handkerchief  (I  say  your,  for 
soldiers  long  ago  voted  that  article  obsolete),  and  I  doubt  not  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  see  clearly  so  far,  instead  of  N.  M.,  which  stands 
for  a  certain  dear  name  on  the  delicate  bit  of  embroidery  of  which  I 
am  thinking,  we  might  behold  U.  S.,  for  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  broad 
sheet  of  which  I  am  writing.  The  merry  fellows  that  are  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  this  old  house  are  merry  fellows  indeed.  They 
have  not  felt  the  pinch  of  hunger  or  any  of  the  many  ills  consequent 
upon  the  profession  of  the  soldier.  Near  their  own  homes,  sur- 
rounded by  every  comfort,  they  while  away  the  winter  hours  in 
game  and  revelry,  and  doubtless  think  war  a  fine  thing.  But  I  fear 
ere  long  they  will  wake  to  its  stern  realities,  and  some  of  them  may 
soon  sleep  the  deep  sleep  of  the  slain.  I  spent  the  night  with  them, 
and  the  next  morning  several  accompanied  me  to  Dumfries.  On  the 
road  thither  we  encountered  numbers  of  infantry  soldiers  roaming  at 
large  over  the  country,  and,  I  expect,  seeking  something  to  devour; 
but  we  dare  not  suggest  such  a  thing  in  their  hearing,  for  "  the  French 
gentlemen  "  are  so  touchy  about  any  such  suggestion  from  us  artilleiy 
or  cavalry  fellows,  that  they  might  disturb  the  set  of  our  standing 
collars,  or  otherwise  comflusticate  us,  therefore  we  only  bow  politely 
and  proceed.  Anon  we  pass  their  winter  quarters,  snug  little  pine 
huts  with  log  chimneys,  from  which  the  smoke  curling  gracefully  to- 
wards the  wintry  sky  gives  token  of  comfort  within.  The  broad- 
shouldered  heroes  are  grouped  here  and  there  discussing  the  news, 
or  perhaps  planning  a  midnight  attack  on  a  neighboring  bee-hive  (I 
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wcnderwhat  makes  me  so  suspicious?),  whose  position  and  strength  has 
been  fully  reconnoitered.  We  at  lcn£;th  reach  Dumfries,  that  old  and 
dilapidated,  but  for  the  most  part  true,  Virginia  village  of  which  you 
have  already  read  a  full  account  by  Bohemian.  As  we  ride  up  the 
main  street  we  see  General  V/ir;fall  and  staff  standing  in  front  of  his 
quarters,  and  dismounting,  join  the  group,  whom  the  General  is 
entertaining  by  telling  anecdotes. 

"These  Texans  are  the  most  independent  fellows  I  ever  saw,"  are 
the  first  words  that  reach  our  ears  as  we  get  within  hearing,  "  The 
other  day  I  was  riding  round  the  camps,  and  came  upon  a  fellow  who 
was  evidently  standing  guard,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could 
be  the  use  of  a  sentinel  in  that  place.  I  accosted  him :  '  Good- 
morning,  Sir.' 

"  '  Good-morning,'  he  answered  gruffly,  evidently  very  much  out  of 
humor. 

"  '  You  seem  to  be  on  guard  ?  ' 

"  '  I  am,'  was  the  laconic  rejoinder. 

"The  man's  rather  insolent  tone  made  me  think  he  did  not  know 
me  —  surely  he  would  be  more  polite  to  his  commanding  officer. 
'  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  '  I  questioned. 

"  '  Yes  —  General  Wigfall,'  without  any  change  of  manner. 

"  '  What  are  you  guarding  here  ?  ' 

"Pointing  to  a  few  scattered  straws,  scarcely  a  handful,  that  lay 
scattered  around,  he  replied:  'You  jest  touch  one  of  them  straws, 
and  I'll  show  you  what  I  am  guarding.' 

"  I  laughed.  'Why,  my  good  man,  you  would  not  shoot  me,  would 
you  t ' 

" '  I  don't  know,  General.  Please  don't  touch  ary  one  of  them 
straws.' 

"  It  seems  that  he  had  been  placed  as  sentry  over  a  pile  of  straw. 
The  straw  had  all  been  hauled  away  by  the  quartermaster,  who  had 
as  yet  failed  to  relieve  the  guard,  who  would  not  desert  his  post. 
The  mixture  of  audacity  and  dry  humor  in  the  man's  manner  so 
amused  me  that  I  released  him  and  told  him  to  go  to  his  shanty." 

As  little  as  you  have  seen  of  the  soldiers,  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
heard  the  expression  "played  out."  This  is  General  Wigfall's  ac- 
count of  its  origin.  On  an  infantry  picket  post  the  army  regulations 
require  that  when  a  general  officer  is  seen  approaching,  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  charge  shall  turn  out  the  guard,  form  them  in 
line,  and  salute  him  by  coming  to  a  "present  arms."  "I  was  in- 
specting the  picket  posts  not  long  since,"  continued  the  General, 
^'when  I  came  in  sight  of  Post  No.  7.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  man  on  duty  at  the  time,  but  he  sat 
lazily  on  a  fence,  his  gun  lying  across  his  knees,  and  he  himself 
whistling  Dixie,'  totally  unmindful  of  all  orders.  He  did  not  seem 
to  notice  me,  and  I  assumed  a  stern  and  dignified  look,  and  de- 
manded :  '  Is  this  a  picket  post,  Sirrah  ?  ' 

"'Of  course  it  is,'  was  the  careless  reply,  and  all  my  dignity 
seemed  without  effect. 

"' Do  you  know  me,  Sir  ?'  ' 

"  '  It's  General  Wigfall,  I  believe.' 
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"'Well,  Sir,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  yoiir  duty  to  turn  out  the 
guard  and  salute  your  General  ?  ' 

"  'Well,  yes.  General,  that  used  to  be  the  way  —  but  that  sort  of 
thing  is  played  out  now,'  he  drawled,  and  began  again  to  whistle. 

"As  I  did  not  wish  to  relax  my  rigidity  of  countenance,  I  did  not 
tarry  long,  I  assure  you,  but  rode  quickly  out  of  sight,"  finished  the 
General,  amid  the  roar  that  followed. 

We  did  not  tarry  long  at  Dumfries,  but,  remoointing,  continued  our 
journey  to  Evansport.  As  we  wound  round  the  many  hills  that  roll 
back  from  the  river  we  heard  now  and  then  the  heavy  booming  sound 
of  artillery  in  our  front. 

"  What  cannonading  is  that  ?  "  I  ask  of  my  companions.  "  It  is 
surely  too  far  off  for  Evansport." 

"  It  is  at  Aquia  Creek,"  my  friend  informed  me,  "  some  distance 
below  Evansport,     The  latter  is  unusually  quiet  to-day." 

"  Do  they  often  strike  vessels  that  are  passing?  " 

"  Not  very  often  ;  they  have  sunk  one,  I  believe.  When  they  are 
not  firing  at  vessels,  they  are  generally  duelling  with  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries on  the  Maryland  shore." 

We  reached  our  destination  about  noon,  tied  our  horses  some  dis- 
tance back  in  the  rear,  advanced  to  the  shore,  and  beheld  a  glorious 
sight.  The  broad  river  lay  before  us  in  all  its  loveliness,  not  a  sail 
intervening  to  mar  the  view,  not  a  sound  save  the  reverberations  of  the 
distant  guns  at  Aquia  Creek  breaking  the  silence  of  its  shores.  The 
huge  guns  rest  silently  in  their  trunnions,  their  gaping  mouths  pro- 
jecting over  the  high  embankment,  or  protruding  from  their  deep  em- 
brasures, their  sleek  sides  glistening  in  the  noonday  sun.  The  gunners, 
as  if  partaking  of  the  surrounding  quiet,  lie  stretched  on  their 
blankets  fast  asleep,  or  sit  with  pole  and  line  trying  to  entice  the  wary 
fish  from  his  native  element.  Across  on  the  Marj-land  shore  high 
embankments  rise,  from  which  heavy  guns  seem  sullenly  watching 
for  an  excuse  to  bellow  forth  their  loud  defiance,  and  the  blue-clad 
sentinel  paces  his  beat  impatient  of  the  surrounding  silence.  Farther 
back  in  the  woods,  from  a  giant  tree  the  Stars  and  Stripes  caress  the 
passing  breeze.  To  the  left  a  huge  something,  not  unlike  a  church 
dome,  rises  majestically  from  the  ground  until  it  attains  an  immense 
height,  then  seems  to  soar  towards  us  until  it  is  almost  over  the  river. 
"There's  that  infernal  old  balloon  again,"  growled  an  old  gunner 
near  me.  "I'd  like  to  put  a  forty-pounder  through  the  skull  of  that 
chap  in  the  basket." 

There  is  a  stir  among  the  group  to  our  left,  and  an  officer  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  major  advances  towards  us  and  asks  of  the  gunner 
just  mentioned,  "  Henderson,  how  far  off  is  that  balloon  t " 

"  It  is  a  long  distance,  sir,"  replies  the  man  ;  "  but  I  think  we  can 
scare  the  fellow  anyhow." 

"Then  suppose  you  try  a  shot  at  it  with  'Long  Tom,'  "  the  Major 
suggested. 

"  Can't  elevate  him  enough,  sir  ;  and  there's  only  one  gun  here  that 
I  can,  and  that's  the  three-inch  rifle." 

"Very  well,  try  it  then." 

The  old  fellow's  eye  brightened  at  the  order,  and  he  quickly  pro- 
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T:eeds  to  obey.  Rolling  a  small  field-piece  back  from  its  embrasure 
so  that' it  will  point  further  to  the  left,  he  seizes  the  handspike,  and 
looking  along  the  gun,  fixes  it  on  a  line  with  the  object.  Another 
man  advances  with  a  fixed  solid  shot  and  rams  it  into  the  piece,  then 
pulling  out  the  rammer,  steps  quickly  aside.  The  gunner  takes  a  long 
deliberate  aim,  inserts  the  primer,  steps  back  and  folds  his  arms,  while 
another  man  seizes  the  lanyard  and  awaits  the  order  to  fire.  "  Stand 
back,  all,  and  watch  the  Yankee  !  Ready  !  Fire  !  "  The  quick  jerk 
of  the  lanyard  is  followed  by  the  leaping  of  the  blaze  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  followed  by  a  sharp  report,  and  the  shot  speeds  on  its 
way.  We  rush  forward  and  peer  through  the  smoke.  "  Didn't  strike 
him,  sir ;  but  I  guess  he  is  frightened  from  the  way  he  is  leaving," 
chuckles  Henderson.  And  indeed  a  moment  after  the  shot  is  fired 
the  balloon  begins  rapidly  to  descend,  and  doubtless  will  keep  at  a 
more  respectful  distance  hereafter. 

After  this  little  incident,  of  which  the  batteries  on  the  other  side 
seem  to  take  no  notice,  everj'thing  is  about  to  relapse  into  its  former 
silence,  when  the  sentinel  cries  out  "A  sail !  a  sail !  "  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  man  at  sea  ever  received  the  cry  more  joyously  than 
the  crowd  collected  about  our  batteries ;  and  sure  enough  a  small 
schooner  is  dancing  along  over  the  smooth  water,  hugging  the  Mary- 
land shore  as  closely  as  possible,  evidently  bent  on  running  the 
gauntlet  of  our  guns.  "  Stand  to  your  guns  !  "  was  the  order,  which 
all  quickly  obeyed.  "Load  the  howitzers  with  shell,  and  the  rifles  with 
solid  shot ! "  the  Major  continued.  And  soon  every  gun  is  loaded, 
the  men  stand  ready  at  the  breech,  and  all  wait  silently  for  the 
coming  schooner.  Further  down  the  river  the  shore  lifts  itself  into  a 
high  hill,  on  which  are  crowded  hundreds  of  soldiers,  spectators  of 
the  coming  trial.  Steadily  the  schooner  approaches,  and  we  can  see 
the  sailors  standing  on  her  deck  watching  every  movement  of  our 
men,  while  on  the  other  shore  a  crowd  of  Yankees  are  gathered  in 
anticipation  of  the  fun. 

Now  the  vessel  is  opposite  "Gun  No.  i."  "Attention,  gun  No.  i  ! 
—  fire  !  "  and  the  ball  leaps  from  its  mouth,  and  going  clear  over  the 
deck,  plunges  in  the  water  beyond. 

"A  liner,  but  too  high!  "  exclaims  the  Major.  Gun  No.  2  follows 
as  soon  as  she  is  opposite,  but  this  time  the  shell  explodes  harmlessly 
in  the  air  about  half-way  to  the  object.  Piece  after  piece  follows  in 
quick  succession,  some  of  the  shot  falling  astern,  some  ploughing  up 
the  water  ahead,  and  others  bursting  in  mid-air  and  scattering  their 
pieces  all  around  the  schooner.  None  strike  her,  however,  and  now 
nearly  out  of  reach,  the  seamen  wave  their  hats  and  shout  in  triumph. 

"  Hold  on,  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  not  quite  out  of  the  woods  yet," 
says  the  Major,  as  old  Henderson  squints  deliberately  along  his  pet. 
"Now  give  it  to  him  —  fire!"  and  "Long  Tom,"  as  if  impatient  of 
his  turn,  spits  huge  volumes  of  smoke  from  his  fierce  mouth,  and 
sends  a  solid  shot  screaming  through  the  air.  The  heads  of  the 
sailors  are  lowered  imtil  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  a  second  after  the 
ball  scatters  the  water  over  the  deck  and  plunges  with  a  loud  crash 
into  her  side.  "  Take  that,  you  saucy  blue-devil ! "  satisfactorily  growls 
the  old  gunner ;  "  and  if  you  ever  come  this  way  after  your  side  is 
46 
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mended,  give  us  a  call,  and  'Tom'  will  salute  you  again,"  and  while 
He  is  speaking,  a  loud  shout  rises  from  the  spectators  below  u§. 

"  Look  out ! "  some  one  cries,  pointing  across  the  water,  and  we 
see  a  white  cloud  float  away  from  the  guns  on  the  other  shore. 
Every  head  is  lowered,  and  presently  a  loud  boom  comes  across  the 
river,  followed  immediately  by  a  whizzing  sound,  and  a  huge  shot 
passing  overhead,  buries  itself  in  the  mud  behind.  Another  and 
another  follow  in  quick  succession,  the  guns  on  our  side  reply,  and 
we  "fall  back"  to  the  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  hill,  not  only  that 
we  may  get  a  better  view  of  the  contest,  but  in  order  also  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  gunners  —  you  understand.  As  if  waxing  mad  with 
every  report,  the  rapidity  of  the  firing  on  each  side  is  increased,  until 
the  air  grows  sulphurous  and  dim  with  the  smoke.  "  There  goes 
'  Long  Tom '  again,"  says  a  bystander,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rises  from 
the  enemy's  works.  An  exultant  shout  follows,  and  a  moment  after  a 
solid  shot  almost  buries  one  of  our  gunners.  The  men  mount  the 
parapet  and  wave  their  hats  in  admiration  of  the  well-directed  missile. 
Presently  a  loud,  strange  report  is  heard,  and  all  the  soldiers  aban- 
doning their  places,  crowd  round  some  object  at  gun  No.  i. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  inquire  of  a  courier  who  gallops  by  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp  behind  us. 

"A  gun  has  burst,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  a  third,"  he 
replied,  and  hurried  away,  doubtless  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  We 
hasten  to  the  scene  and  find  an  immense  gun  lying  on  its  side,  with  its 
breech  blown  entirely  out,  and  by  it  lie  two  dead  men  killed  instantly 
by  the  explosion.  Hard  by,  reclining  on  a  blanket,  his  arm  shattered 
by  a  fragment  of  the  dismantled  piece,  lies  another  soldier.  He  groans 
in  his  agony,  and  the  great  drops  of  perspiration  stand  on  his  smoke- 
begrimmed  forehead.  A  handkerchief  is  twisted  tightly  round  his 
arm  above  the  fracture,  and  he  awaits  the  coming  of  the  surgeon. 

As  if  satisfied  with  the  morning's  work,  the  guns  on  the  opposite 
shore  cease  to  fire,  and  all  nature  is  again  in  repose.  The  surgeon 
soon  arrives  and  proceeds  to  examine  the  wound.  He  pronounces 
amputation  necessary,  and  binding  his  arm  up  temporarily,  delivers 
him  into  the  hands  of  some  comrades,  who  bear  him  out  of  sight. 
We  are  about  to  leave,  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  a  heavy  can- 
nonading in  the  direction  of  Freestone  Point.  Before  many  minutes 
have  elapsed  we  see  a  dense  smoke,  evidently  of  some  burning 
building,  rising  from  behind  an  intervening  point. 

"What  are  the  vandals  at  now?  "  we  wondered. 

"  They  are  burning  the  Fairfax  house,  I  expect,"  replied  my  com- 
panion. 

"  And  what  can  be  their  motive  in  that?  " 

"  They  are  not  generally  wanting  in  that  respect ;  the  fact  that 
we  are  '  rebels '  places  us  forever  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy,"  he  re- 
sponded. 

"  Let's  ride  up  the  river  and  see  what  they  are  about,"  I  proposed. 

My  friend  assented,  and  we  put  out  in  a  gallop.  Before  getting 
out  of  sight,  however,  we  see  a  small  black-looking  hull  come  out 
from  behind  Cockpit  Point,  until  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  river, 
then  becomes  stationary. 
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"That's  the  incendiary  now,"  asserted  my  friend,  "for  the  firing 
has  ceased.     I  wonder  if  they  on  board  feel  any  better  by  their  work." 

We  reach  tlie  scene  of  the  fire  ere  long,  and  ascertain  that  instead 
of  the  dwelling-house,  a  small  fish-house  close  down  on  the  water's 
edge  had  been  burned.  It  seems  that  some  "fair  sample"  (there  is 
no  rule  without  an  exception)  of  a  commissary  had  taken  a  number  of 
government  wagons  to  the  point  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  which  was  stored  in  this  same  fish-house.  Instead 
of  conveying  it  away  as  secretly  as  possible,  he  sent  a  wagon-train  to 
the  point  in  broad  day  and  in  full  view  of  a  gunboat  which  was  lying 
in  the  river.  The  consequence  was  that  the  commissary  and  his 
wagons  were  shelled  away  (a  very  easy  matter,  I  wot),  and  the  Yan- 
kees landed  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  it.  The  gunboat  lies  about  a 
mile  out  from  the  point  now,  and  we  can  distinctly  see  everything  on 
board  of  her.  There  on  her  bow  we  catch  the  flash  of  a  glass  directed 
toward  us,  and  then  a  large  brass  howitzer  is  wheeled  round  so  as  to 
command  our  position.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  a  hint  is  as  good 
as  a  knock-down,  and  perhaps  better,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
remain  in  a  group  longer  than  necessary.  The  enemy  concludes  that 
it  will  be  a  waste  of  ammunition  to  fire  on  us  and  desists. 

The  party  from  Round  Top  are  going  on  a  scout  down  about 
Accotink,  and  I  join  them,  hoping  to  see  some  lively  times  down  in 
that  locality ;  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken,  everything  being  very 
quiet.  The  only  thing  I  saw  of  interest  was  Old  Gunsten,  which,  you 
will  remember,  was  the  old  residence  of  the  Mason  family.  The  house 
is  situated  on  an  eminence  half-a-mile  below  the  mouth  of  Accotink 
Creek,  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  river-bank,  and  from  the 
windows  the  grand  Potomac  can  be  seen  for  miles  up  and  down. 
Although  the  house  has  been  greatly  neglected  and  abused,  and  is 
much  time-worn,  it  yet  bears  marks  of  ancient  splendor.  The  railing 
and  posts  of  the  staircase  are  solid  mahogany,  the  lower  rooms  very 
spacious  and  air}',  and  about  the  mantel-pieces  are  wrought  most 
beautiful  designs.  The  upper  rooms  are,  however,  narrow  and  nu- 
merous—  more  like  the  sleeping-closets  of  a  hotel  than  the  spacious 
bed-chambers  of  a  modern  residence.  The  building  shows  great  age, 
and  must  in  its  time  have  been  the  finest  of  the  neighborhood. 
Whilst  there,  I  went  to  the  buiying-ground,  in  which  amid  many  other 
attractive  and  interesting  things  I  saw  a  splendid  marble  tomb,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  inscription 
that  I  copied  it,  and  will  now  give  it  to  you  verbatim  — 

Ann  Mason,  daughter  of  William  Eilbeck  of  Charles  County  in  Maryland, 
Merchant,  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  1773,  in  the  39th  year  of 
her  age,  after  a  long  and  painful  sickness,  which  she  bore  with  uncommon  for- 
titude and  resignation. 

Once  she  was  all  that  charms  and  sweetens  life : 
The  tender  mother,  daughter,  friend  and  wife ; 
Once  she  was  all  that  makes  mankind  adore  — 
Now  view  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more. 

The  next  day  I  gave  one  last  lingering  look  at  dear  old  Mar\-land's 
dim  and  distant  shore,  and  started  on  my  return  to  Round  Top,  where 
I  spent  another  night  with  my  friends,  and  the  next  morning  returned 
to  camp,  much  pleased  with  my  trip. 
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In  your  last  letter  you  asked  me  what  was  being  done  in  our  army 
while  the  North  is  straining  every  nerve  to  fit  its  armies  for  the  summer 
campaign.  I  am  grieved  to  have  to  answer  —  nothing.  Oh,  the 
terrible  want  of  energy  in  Southern  officials,  the  terrible  lack  of  dis- 
cipline among  Southern  soldiers  !  and  I  fear  their  desperate  bravery 
will  never  atone  for  this  insuperable  want.  It  is  a  fact  drawn  from 
history  that  all  armies  suffer  more  from  sickness  than  in  battle,  and 
this  fact  has  been  substantiated  by  the  history  of  the  winter  through 
which  we  are  passing.  Perhaps  in  storming  the  heights  of  Arlington 
the  Southern  army  would  have  lost  thousands  of  brave  men,  but  how 
many  dropped  silently  from  the  ranks  from  slow  disease  the  world 
will  never  know.  Ye  hills  and  valleys  of  Prince  William  and  Fairfax, 
could  ye  speak  and  deliver  up  the  muster-roll  of  those  buried  in  your 
bosom,  what  a  tale  ye  would  unfold,  what  a  mountain  of  human  bones ! 
Oh,  the  thousand  journeys  of  the  ambulance  from  the  camp  to  the 
hospital,  from  the  hospital  to  the  grave  !  And,  alas !  the  story  of 
"died  in  hospital,"  which  casts  its  gloom  over  so  many  distant 
hearthstones  ! 

But  I  will  stop,  for  I  am  saddening  )'ou  and  recalling  sad  scenes 
which  I  have  witnessed  this  winter,  the  memory  of  which  I  hoped  I 
had  lost  in  my  recent  trip.  Besides,  after  all,  every  Southern  soldier 
should  only  strive  to  do  his  best  for  our  glorious  cause  without  criti- 
cising others,  and  leave  the  result  with  the  God  of  battles.  So  forget 
the  above,  or  only  consider  it  the  grumblings  of  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  who  perhaps  is  disposed  to  underrate  the  efficiency  of  others 
because  they  are  promoted  while  he  is  forgotten,  and  who  now  adds 
to  his  other  sins  the  writing  of  such  voluminous  letters.  But  this  fault 
at  least  I  will  put  an  end  to  for  the  present  by  subscribing  myself 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Harry. 


III. 

Camp  near  Richmond,  July  -^d,  1862. 

You  have  requested  me,  dear  Sister,  to  give  you  a  full  account  of 
the  late  battles.  This  is  more  than  any  one  person  could  do,  for  each 
soldier,  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  truth,  can  only  describe  those 
scenes  which  come  under  his  own  observation,  and  they  form  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  numberless  incidents  which  go  to  make  up  the 
bloody  drama.  Interesting  indeed  would  be  the  volume  that  should 
contain  the  personal  experience  of  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
actors  engaged  in  such  a  struggle  as  for  seven  days  raged  around 
this  city.  I  think  a  chapter,  and  a  long  one,  might  be  written  on  the 
different  sounds  of  the  balls:  the  hollow  boom  of  the  solid  shot,  the 
terrific  shriek  and  explosion  of  the  shells,  the  piercing  moan  of  the 
minie-ball,  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  agony  of  a  human 
groan  —  all  these  might  be  dilated  upon  with  great  effect.  But  as 
such  a  book  will  probably  never  be  written,  and  I  at  least  shall  never 
be  its  author,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some  adventures  of  my  own, 
which,  though  neither  very  wonderful  nor  meritorious,  you  may  rely 
upon  as  being  strictly  true. 
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You  already  know  that  my  health  has  been  so  bad  lately  as  to 
compel  me  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  hospital.  Learning  from  the 
bustle  around  me  that  a  great  battle  was  about  to  begin,  and  being 
still  unable  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  I  sought  and  obtained  a  position 
as  courier  to  General  Pryor,  hoping  to  be  able  to  perform  some 
service  without  having  to  endure  much  fatigue  or  hardship.  In  the 
latter  idea  I  was  disappointed,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Without 
cumbering  my  page  with  the  numbers  and  dispositions  of  troops,  I 
will  simply  state  that  General  Pryor's  brigade  received  orders  to 
march  on  the  28th  of  June.  Off  we  started  in  fine  spirits,  following 
Featherstone's  brigade.  After  marching  some  distance,  the  General 
halted  the  brigade  and  sent  me  back  to  hurry  up  our  ordnance-train. 
After  considerable  delay  I  found  it  in  the  rear  of  another  brigade. 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  with  it  to  direct  the  drivers,  and  when  we  at 
length  reached  the  place  where  I  had  left  our  command,  it  was  not  to 
be  seen.  Telling  the  train  to  remain  where  it  was,  I  went  forward  to 
reconnoitre,  I  rode  for  some  time  without  seeing  anything  of  our 
forces,  and  at  length  found  myself  near  the  Gaines  house,  from  which 
the  battle  of  that  day  afterwards  took  its  name.  Some  distance  off  in 
a  field  I  could  see  the  Yankee  pickets,  and  at  once  discovered  that  I 
was  ahead  of  all  our  forces  and  in  rather  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
enemy.  Turning  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  took  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  nearest  road,  and  going  a  few  yards,  came  directly  upon  a  Yankee 
sitting  down  on  the  roadside.  Here  then  was  a  fix,  for  I  was  too 
close  to  retreat  in  safety  and  was  unarmed,  while  the  barrel  of  the 
musket  which  lay  across  his  knees  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  I  will 
try  a  ruse,  thought  I ;  so  riding  carelessly  up  to  him,  I  said  :  "  Well, 
comrade,  what  division  do  you  belong  to  ? "  "  Meagher's,"  he  replied  ; 
"Whose  do  you  belong  to?"  I  intended  to  say  "  McCall's,"  one  of 
their  divisions,  but  by  a  slip  of  the  tongue  said  "  McLaws',"  one  of 
ours.  I  saw  my  mistake  in  a  moment,  but  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it, 
and  I  asked  in  as  unconcerned  a  tone  as  I  could  command',  "Which 
army  do  you  belong  to  ?  "  "/  belong  to  the  Union  army,  but  you 
don't,"  he  said,  beginning  to  get  up  from  the  ground.  Dark  visions 
of  the  interior  of  Yankee  prisons  began  to  loom  up  before  me,  but  I 
determined  to  make  one  last  effort  to  escape,  I  rode  up  so  close  as 
to  prevent  hirn  from  levelling  his  gun,  and  placing  my  hand  in  my 
haversack  as  if  about  to  draw  a  pistol,  fiercely  demanded  his  sur- 
render. The  fellow,  wbo  was  evidently  tired  of  fighting,  gave  up  his 
gun  without  any  resistance,  I  tell  you  I  felt  relieved  when  I  found  it 
in  my  hands.  My  captive,  who  was  an  Irishman,  was  no  sooner 
relieved  of  his  weapon  than  he  dived  into  his  haversack,  from  which 
he  produced  a  bundle,  and  beginning  to  unwind  a  long  piece  of 
cotton,  presently  brought  to  light  a  large  black  bottle,  from  which  he 
invited  me  to  take  a  drink,  and  on  my  declining,  helped  himself  with 
great  gusto.  Having  carefully  replaced  it,  he  looked  up  at  me  with 
the  broad  humor  of  his  country  beaming  from  his  face,  and  said, 
"You  haven't  got  any  arms,  and  I  could  easily  have  killed  you  or 
taken  you  prisoner  had  I  chose."  "  How  do  you  know  I  have  no 
arms?"  I  demanded.  "Because  soldiers  don't  carry  their  arms  in 
their  haversacks."     Laughing  at  the  fellow's  acuteness,  I  placed  him 
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at  the  head  of  my  horse  and  prepared  to  continue  the  search  for  my 
command.  "  Don't  go  down  this  road,"  said  my  prisoner,  "  or  you 
will  be  sure  to  be  taken,  for  my  brigade  has  just  gone  down  there." 
While  I  was  debating  whether  this  was  the  truth,  the  sound  of  firing 
in  that  direction  determined  me  to  take  another  road,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  came  out  in  front  of  my  brigade.  "  Orderly  has  a  prisoner ! " 
ran  down  the  line,  and  riding  up  to  the  General,  I  informed  him  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  capture,  and  after  asking  the  prisoner  a  few 
questions,  he  turned  him  over  to  Major  Fairfax  ;  and  as  I  left  the 
ground  I  saw  him  again  producing  his  bottle,  and  yesterday,  while 
riding  up  the  street  in  Richmond,  I  heard  myself  hailed  from  a 
window  of  the  Libby  prison,  and  looking  up,  saw  my  jolly  Irishman 
again.     So  ended  adventure  No.  i. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  my  brigade,  in  conjunction 
with   several   others,   was   ordered    to    charge    the    fortifications   at 
Gaines'  Mill.     These  consisted  of  several  lines  of  heavy  entrench- 
ments, mounted  with  large  guns,  rising  one   above  another  on  the 
acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  defended  by  heavy  abattis,  which,  you  may 
not  know,  means  in  fortification  felled   trees  with   their  sharpened 
points   laid    towards  the  assailants.      The  ground    had    become   so 
rough  that  both  officers  and  couriers  had  been  obliged  to  dismount, 
and  sending  their  horses  to  the  rear,  proceeded  on  foot.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  was  a  ravine  so  deep  that  the  next  day  a  bridge 
had  to  be  built  over  it  for  the  passage  of  troops.     Now,  under  the 
mad  excitement  of  the  hour,  most  of  them  cleared  it  at  a  bound ; 
in  attempting  to  follow  their  example  I  trod  too  near  the  shelving 
bank,  and  down  I  went  to  the  bottom  amidst  a  shower  of  dirt  and 
stones,  feeling  sure  that  I  was  shot.     The  General,  by  whose  side  I 
had  been,  called  to  know  if  I  was  hurt;  and  on  rising  and  shaking 
myself,  I  found  no  bones  broken,  and  pushed  on  with  the  rest.     As 
we  ascended  the  hill,  and  I  was  passing  down  the  line  reiterating  ^t 
the  top  of  my  voice  a  command  of  General  Pryor's,  some  one  in  a 
brigade  that  was  charging  with  ours  called  my  name,  and  in  a  moment 
I  recognised  Papa,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  weeks.     You 
may  imagine  our  feelings  in  meeting  thus.     But  there  was  no  time  for 
many  words  amidst  that  storm  of  balls  which  tore  up   the  ground 
around  us  and  laid  the  dead  and  dying  in  heaps,  and  on  we  went, 
scrambling  over  trees  and  forcing  our  way  through  obstacles  of  which 
I  cannot  give  you  an  idea.     Line  after  line  was  taken,  and  as  we 
neared  the  last,  from  which  most  of  the  gunners  had  fled,  I  called  the 
General's  attention  to  a  Yankee  who  was  pausing  as  if  irresolute 
whether  to  fire  a  gun  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape,  and  which  at 
that  distance  must  have  done  fearful  execution   in  our  ranks.     We 
both  sprung  towards  him  with  a  yell,  and  he  dropped  the  lanyard  and 
took  to  his  heels.      I   pursued   him  with  my  only  weapon,  an  old 
sword-bayonet  which  I  had  picked  up  in  the  melee.      The  fellow 
outran  me,  but  after  going  a  few  yards  shelled  off  his  jacket,  from 
the  pocket  of  which  I  abstracted  the  diary  which  will  accompany  this 
letter.     We  had  now  gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  find  our  broken 
and  shattered  ranks  faced -by  several  fresh  regiments  of  Yankees,  and 
could  see  others  endeavoring  to  outflank  us  on  our  left.     The  situa- 
tion was  perilous.     However,  there  was  no  time  for  indecision,  and 
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onward  we  rushed  to  what  seemed  certain  death  to  all.  At  this 
instant  the  sharp  rattle  of  musketry  was  heard  from  the  woods  on 
our  left,  and  the  flanking  party  of  the  enemy  fell  back  in  haste  as 
our  troops  poured  forth  to  meet  them.  "Jackson!  Jackson  !"  burst 
from  every  lip  in  a  mighty  shout  of  welcome.  Sure  enough  it  was 
the  gallant  old  hero,  always  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  All 
honor  to  his  name  !  A  few  more  gallant  charges  from  our  men,  from 
which  both  Papa  and  I  escape  unhurt,  and  the  blue-coats  break  and 
run,  pursued  far  into  the  night  by  our  victorious  army. 

Long  as  this  letter  already  is,  I  cannot  close  it  without  giving  you 
one  more  incident,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recall  it  without  a  quickened  pulse  and  burning 
cheek.  The  scene  was  Cold  Harbor.  To  understand  it,  you  must 
picture  to  yourself  two  hills  rising  opposite  to  each  other,  with  a  level 
flat  of  about  half-a-mile  between  them,  thickly  overgrown  with  carrot- 
weeds  as  high  as  a  man's  waist.  On  one  of  these  hills  towered 
Yankee  breastworks  bristling  with  cannon  and  abattis,  and  seeming  to 
defy  all  assault.  Several  brigades  had  attempted  to  charge  them, 
but  after  getting  a  part  of  the  way  up  the  hill,  had  stopped  and 
commenced  firing,  a  sure  sign  that  they  were  wavering.  At  length 
Hood's  Texan  brigade,  posted  on  the  opposite  hill,  was  ordered  to 
charge.  They  started,  and,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  troops  in 
all  jjarts  of  the  field  stopped  firing  to  watch  the  charge.  On  they 
came  with  trailing  arms  down  the  hill,  through  the  high  weeds  to  the 
foot  of  the  opposite  hill,  then  over  the  felled  timber,  through  the  other 
brigades,  at  the  same  slow  regular  step  as  if  marching  on  parade,  and 
without  a  shout  or  murmur  in  the  ranks.  Meanwhile  the  Yankees, 
with  deafening  shouts  and  yells,  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  hurled 
storms  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  advancing  foe.  As  well  might  it 
have  been  cast  against  a  wall  of  rock,  for  the  gaps  were  filled  up 
before  the  spectator  could  perceive  them.  At  length  the  silent 
majesty  of  that  slow-moving  line,  which  seemed  to  defy,  all  their 
puny  efforts,  and  came  on  like  some  resistless  fate,  affected  even  the 
Yankees.  Their  shouts  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  their  fire  slackened, 
and  from  our  position  on  the  flank  we  could  see  the  gunners  aim 
their  pieces,  then  jump  up  on  the  breastworks  to  watch  the  foe,  as 
if  undetermined  whether  to  remain  longer  or  not.  About  fifty  yards 
from  the  breastworks  the  Texans  fixed  bayonets  as  if  with  one  hand, 
and  as  they  mounted  the  first  line  they  gave  one  shout  and  delivered 
such  a  volley  at  the  flying  foe  as  I  never  heard  before.  Its  thunder, 
caught  and  re-echoed  by  the  woods  around,  seemed  to  speak  of  ven- 
geance for  the  dead  who  had  fallen,  and  so  deadly  was  the  aim  that 
I  am  sure  each  bullet  killed  its  man. 

Such  is  my  poor  attempt  to  describe  one  of  the  grandest  sights  I 
ever  witnessed,  and  to  which  no  words  of  mine  could  do  justice.  It 
ought  and,  I  hope,  will  live  in  history.  General  Wigfall,  their  former 
commander,  was  with  us,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  as  he 
watched  these  noble  men  charge.  I  thought  he  would  go  crazy  with 
delight,  while  Gen.  Pryor  exclaimed  aloud  :  "  My  brigade  will  charge 
any  place  at  a  rim,  but  if  I  could  make  them  walk  into  danger  that 
way  what  could  I  not  do  ?  "  But  I  have  said  enough  ;  your  imagina- 
tion must  supply  the  rest. 
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A  WORD,  or  phrase,  or  even  an  institution,  sometimes  becomes 
a  mere  body  that  has  lost  its  soul.  A  metempsychosis  has 
taken  place.  Perchance  a  new  soul  animates  the  form.  In  Louisiana 
a  legion  of  usurpers  possess  the  "republican  yi^rw  of  government," 
and  now  plunder  and  enslave  the  people  ;  and  to  say  that  republican 
liberty  dwells  in  that  form  is  like  saying  the  Temple  was  still  "a 
house  of  prayer"  when  the  money-changers  had  made  it  "a  den  of 
thieves." 

During  many  years  I  have  noted  in  the  newspapers,  magazines, 
commentaries,  judicial  opinions,  and  Congressional  speeches,  the 
gross  error  which  I  beg  leave  to  expose  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Suti :  "  The  oft-cited  clause  of  the 
Constitution  that  'the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,'  does  not  apply  to  a 
case  like  that  existing  in  Louisiana.  The  form  of  the  government  of 
that  State  is  all  right." 

This  view,  which  I  humbly  think  results  from  confused  thought,  or 
a  want  of  thought,  is  almost  universal,  and  seems  upon  reflection 
quite  absurd.     For7n  here  means  kind  or  sort. 

When  in  the  process  of  making  the  principles  of  liberty  and  human 
rights  institutional,  the  people  put  the  guaranty  clause  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  [Art.  iv.  §4],  they  acted  in  view  of  the  general  forms 
(or  kinds,  or  sorts,  or  species)  of  government  the  world  then  pre- 
sented and  publicists  explained,  viz  :  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic, 
and  the  republican  ;  and  they  said  "we  want  no  monarchy  or  aristoc- 
racy, but  we  aim  to  establish  or  perpetuate  a  republic."  Hence  the 
idea  in  all  the  institutions  then  being  established  was  that  the  people 
were  to  govern  themselves  —  all  constitutions  being  their  fundamental 
laws,  establishing  their  forms  of  government,  and  all  rulers  being 
their  substitutes,  agents  and  servants.  All  sovereignty  was  held  to 
be  ever  in  the  people,  and  iia.'er  in  the  rulers  ;  and  the  above  article 
means  as  follows  :  The  associated  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State 
171  the  association  that  she  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  being  and  rights  of  a 
7-cpiiblic — that  is  to  say:  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Illinois,  Georgia,  Oregon,  Texas,  et  als.,  collectively,  are  bound  in 
sacred  faith  and  international  honor,  by  their  treaty,  compact,  or  con- 
stitution (whichever  it  may  be  called),  to  secure  Louisiana  in  being 
and  remaining  a  republic.  They  must  use  their  influence,  their 
political  authority,  and  finally,  if  needs  be,  their  material  strength,  to 
preserve  in  her  the  unqualified  right  of  self-government.  It  does  not 
mean  that  she  shall  have  a  "  republican  form  "  without  substance, 
the  appearance  or  pretence  of  freedom  without  the  reality.  It  does 
not  mean  that  she  shall  have  a  constitution,  a  legislature,  an  execu- 
tive, a  judiciary,  and  popular  voting  (some  European  7no7iarchies  have 
all  of  these),  but  that  she  shall  be  a  republic  and  govern  herself  — 
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separately  in  her  own  affairs,  and  jointly  with  her  sisters  in  federal. 
It  does  not  mean  that  she  shall  have  all  her  rights  reserved  to  her  ix 
the  Federal  Constitution  (as  the  Storys,  Pendletons,  Horatio  Sey- 
mours, et  id  omne  genus,  say),  but  that  she  shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
original  rights  and  all  original  power.  Rights  and  powers  reserved 
must  of  course  be  out  of  the  instrument  which  contains  the  rights 
and  powers  delegated.  Reflection  on  the  VIII.  and  IX.  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  makes  it  obvious  that  "retain"  and  "re- 
serve "  must  mean  to  keep  out  of,  and  not  ptit  into,  the  Constitution. 

All  this  is  consistent  with  the  legitimate  authority  in  the  Federal 
Constitution,  which  is  plainly  written,  vicarious,  and  confined.  It  is 
authority  given  to  men  to  act,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  who 
of  course  are  above  them.  These  superiors  are  the  people,  however, 
organised  and  acting.  The  claim  of  absolute  supremacy  over  States, 
instead  of  delegative  authority  from  and  under  them,  is  the  assertion 
of  might  trying  to  become  right  by  force  and  fraud. 

It  should  always  be  held  in  mind  that  "the  people "  were  self- 
organised,  self-e.xistent,  and  self-governing  commonwealths  when 
they  made  the  Constitution.  They  politically  existed,  and  were 
capable  of  acting  only  in  this  form.  They  designated  themselves  as 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  et  als.,  and  provided  for 
their  joint  or  common  affairs  in  their  federal  pact,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  name,  people,  organisation,  character,  or  au- 
thority, and  Maine  and  Texas  are  as  distinct  in  these  matters  as 
France  and  China.  If  Madagascar,  Iceland,  Tasmania,  Cuba,  New 
Zealand,  Spitzbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Jamaica,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
other  isles  of  the  sea,  were  to  federate  as  our  States  did,  consolida- 
tion would  be  of  right  just  as  impossible  as  their  physical  junction  ; 
because  each  State  was  a  republic,  or  moral  person,  with  a  separate 
individuality,  mental  organism  and  will  ;  and  the  respective  wills  that 
did  the  act  of  uniting  or  confederating  necessarily  lasted  through 
it,  and  survived  to  act  separately  in  continuing  the  union,  in  carrying 
on  its  concerns,  and  in  determining  from  time  to  time  whether  "  de- 
fence "  and  "  welfare "  required  the  pact  to  be  amended,  or  some 
other  course  to  be  taken.  It  would  not  have  been  more  monstrous 
to  weld  thirteen  women  into  one  than  to  consolidate  into  one  State 
the  thirteen  "  moral  persons,"  called  States  or  commonwealths, 
that  severally  willed  to  unite.  The  phrase  "  united  states  "  implies 
the  same  complete  distinctness  of  individuality  that  the  phrase 
"united  sisters"  does.  Complete  statehood,  complete  autonomy, 
and  complete  ultimate  authority  have  by  all  the  States  been  guar- 
antied to  each.  The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Government 
spring  from  the  wills  of  the  commonwealths ;  all  the  officers  of  "  the 
government "  are  respectively  the  members  and  citizens  of  the  said 
States,  subject  with  their  families  and  all  their  belongings  to  the 
authority  of  the  same,  and  all  are  eligible  directly  or  indirectly  by 
State  votes  alone.  The  right  of  the  commonwealth  to  endow  her 
citizens  with  voting  authority  is  original,  inherent,  and  exclusive,  and 
accordingly  it  is  done,  ex  7nero  motu,  by  every  State  in  her  constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  her  voters  alone  that  thus  endowed  vote  and  express 
her  will   and  choice  under  her  law  and   at  her  polls  for  all  rulers. 
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Federal  as  well  as  State.  This  of  itself  is  absolute  proof  of  absolute 
sovereignty  in  the  States.  Says  Montesquieu  [i.  Esprit  des  Lois, 
p.  12]:  "In  a  democracy  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  sovereignty 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  which  are  their  will.  Now  the 
sovereign's  will  is  the  sovereign  himself.  The  laws,  therefore,  which 
establish  the  right  of  suffrage  are  fundamental  to  this  government. 
In  fact,  it  is  as  important  to  regulate  in  a  republic  in  what  manner, 
by  whom,  and  concerning  what,  suffrages  are  to  be  given,  as  it  is  in  a 
monarchy  to  know  who  is  the  prince,  and  after  what  manner  he  is  to 
govern." 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  soul,  the  will  and  the  right  to  govern  are 
the  subjects  of  the  guaranty.  Certainly  "  the  State  "  is  that  subject ; 
and  the  soul  is  as  essential  to  that  "  moral  person  "  [Vattel]  as  the 
body  is,  and  the  reason,  judgment  and  will  are  essential  to  the  soul. 
Hence  to  guaranty  republican  government  to  a  State  is  to  guaranty 
the  continued  existence  of  the  community  of  people  referred  to  ;  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  of  that  commonwealth  ;  the  continued 
existence  of  the  will  thereof ;  the  continued  existence  of  the  right  of 
that  will  to  govern  in  all  cases  ;  and  the  continued  existence  of  its 
entire  control  of  the  instruments  called  votes,  by  and  through  which 
the  said  wall  is  expressed. 

What  then  is  the  duty  and  power  of  Congress  1  The  Congress  of 
the  States  must  make  each  State  all  the  time  secure  in  the  free 
exercise  of  her  political  will,  consistently  with  the  Union  and  the 
compact  as  long  as  they  last.  The  power,  coupled  with  the  duty,  is 
expressly  given  in  the  agreement  that  the-United  States  shall  guaranty 
to  each  of  them  a  republican  government  [Art.  iv.  §  4].  And  the 
duty  involved  in  the  clause  must  be  attended  to  by  the  Congress,  for 
it  is  the  only  organ  of  collective  action  in  legislative  affairs  the  States 
have  ;  and  indeed  it  is  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  "  the  Congress 
of  the  .  .  .  States."  And  its  legislative  power  is  provided  for  in  the 
declaration  that  it  is  authorised  to  "make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  "  to  effectuate  all  constitutional  powers,  including  the  one  in 
question  [Art.  I.  §8]. 

With  due  deference,  then,  I  submit  that  Congress  might  constitu- 
tionally act  as  follows  : — 

ist.  Pass  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that  there  is  no  republican 
government  in  Louisiana ;  that  Congress  alone,  as  the  representative 
of  the  States,  can  intervene  in  this  matter;  and  that  any  judicial  or 
executive  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  exercised  therein, 
except  under  an  act  of  Congress,  is  unconstitutional. 

2d.  Recognise  the  Kellogg  usurping  body  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment until  the  State  can  elect  and  instal  a  rightful  one,  and  no 
longer. 

3d.  Protect  the  people  by  law,  and  by  military  if-  necessary,  in  the 
election  and  installation  of  the  new  government,  and  prohibit  all  laws 
and  establishments  of  Kellogg  that  can  interfere  with  the  free  choice 
of  the  people. 

4th.  After  the  installation,  if  the  new  legislature  or  Governor  should 
call  for  Federal  protection  against  domestic  violence,  Congress  could 
respond  to  the  demand. 
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Here  is  a  programme  that  seems  to  be  strictly  witliin  tlie  Federal 
Constitution,  The  prevalence  of  a  usurpatory  spirit  in  Congress  does 
not  affect  the  argument.  Congress  only  acts  to  protect  the  people, 
collectively  and  individually,  in  their  political  rights  as  a  republic 
and  as  republicans,  and  in  the  exercise  thereof. 

In  conclusion,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  republican  kind  or 
sort  or  species  of  government  does  not  exist  in  Louisiana  ;  that  we 
present  the  very  case  the  guaranty  clause  was  ordained  for  ;  that  the 
Kellogs:  sfanof  have  no  color  of  right  but  the  Federal  court's  decree 
and  the  force  of  Grant's  bayonets  ;  and  that  only  the  menace  of 
Federal  power,  and  our  women  and  children  being  held  as  hostages, 
prevent  Louisiana  from  being  free  in  one  short  day. 

Ours  is  the  cause  of  all  the  States.  I  solemnly  believe  what  I  here 
write  to  be  in  behalf  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  ;  for  their 
greatness,  wealth,  central  position  and  influence  will  make  them, 
sooner  or  later,  the  subjects  of  aggression.  And  if  these  principles 
of  liberty,  now  institutional  in  their  organic  laws,  and  unanimously 
held  by  their  fathers,  do  not  prevail,  they  will  in  the  future  bitterly 
repent  it  amid  the  ruins  of  constitutional  freedom. 

B.  J.  Sage. 
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The  Fungous  School.     "  Christian  Reid's  "  Novels. 


THERE  is  a  class  of  writers  at  the  South  who,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  their  peculiar  productions,  have  been  involuntarily, 
but  not  less  surely,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  intellectual  advancement 
and  repute  of  their  section.  Writing  at  the  command  of  impulse, 
not  inspiration,  with  little  mental  training  or  artistic  experience,  with 
but  slight  knowledge  of  life  beneath  its  conventional  surfaces,  and 
no  marked  originality  or  natural  genius  to  counterbalance  such  disad- 
vantages, they  boldly  challenge  the  public  admiration  by  works  as 
ambitious  often  in  scope  and  design  as  they  are  feeble,  inefficient, 
and  worthless  in  execution.  Yet  now  and  then  such  performances 
obtain  a  factitious  success.  By  means  primarilj-  of  local  influence 
and  patronage,  of  the  daquetncnt  of  friends  and  allies,  and  the 
blatant  commendation  of  the  press  (generally  the  provincial  press) 
—  in  brief,  by  the  blowing  of  an  orchestra  of  brazen  trumpets,  all  set 
to  the  one  tune  of  indiscriminate  adulation,  the  unlucky  masses  are 
stunned,   if    not  into  admiration,   at  least   into    acquiescence  :    they 
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find  it  is  "  quite  the  thing "  to  have  read  Mrs.  Duck-a-love's  "  pa- 
thetic and  passionate  romance,  that  marvellous  revelation  of  a 
woman's  famishing  heart,"  or  Mrs.  General  Aristotle  Brown's  "  pro- 
found philosophic  novel,  in  which  metaphysical  acumen  and  a 
powerful  grasp  and  clear  comprehension  of  the  knottiest  social 
problems  of  our  time  are  combined  with  dramatic  capabilities  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  literature  of  the  present  or  any 
other  age."  If  any  reader  a  trifle  more  enlightened  or  less  partial 
than  his  fellow-townsmen,  should  upon  perusal  discover  Mrs.  Duck-a- 
love's  "romance"  to  be  an  illustration  rather  of  bosh  than  beauty, 
and  Mrs.  General  Aristotle  Brown's  "  philosophic  novel "  an  expo- 
nent of  effervescing  commonplace,  with  much  fizz,  fussiness  and 
froth,  and  the  smallest  conceivable  undercurrent  of  good  sense  or 
suggestive  thought — in  conception  shallow,  in  taste  tawdry  and 
pretentious,  and  in  style  baldly  ungrammatical,  with  a  powerful 
tendency  towards  double  negatives  and  tautology ;  if,  furthermore, 
this  exceptional  reader  should  modestly  express  his  opinion  to  the 
above  effect,  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  his  life  would  be  safe  in  any 
provincial  Eatanswill  whose  literary  Uotmes  he  had  failed  to  adore  ? 
For  be  it  observed,  that  to  deny  the  genius  or  undervalue  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  literary  lionne  is  not  only  to  insult  the  lioime  herself,  but 
all  her  adherents  male  and  female,  the  whole  body  of  her  enthusi- 
astic claqueurs,  who  defend  the  author's  intellect,  art  and  productions 
as  lustily  as  if  they  were  defending  her  fair  fame.  There  would  be 
something  admirable  in  such  devotion  were  it  ever  so  slightly  ani- 
mated by  logic  or  consistency.  But  when  the  partiality  of  an  advo- 
cate becomes  so  very  aggressive  as  to  enact  the  role  of  the  mad  bull  in 
a  china-shop,  we  can't  altogether  admire  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  sort  of  literature  we  refer  to  is  fast  assuming  the 
form  and  consistency  of  what  may  be  termed  a  school.  Once  in 
Great  Britain  they  had  the  "Minerv'a  Press"  school  of  fiction,  whose 
heroines  were  sentimental  young  ladies,  with  blue  eyes  and  yellow 
hair  (the  yellow  hair  couldn't  be  dispensed  with),  and  these  youthful 
charmers  were  invariably  persecuted  by  avaricious  papas  or  mammas, 
and  thus  forced  to  escape  some  rich  old  lover  with  the  gout,  a  favorite 
of  the  parents,  by  eloping  with  a  penniless  but  irresistible  young  Lo- 
thario in  the  cavalry  or  the  Guards.  And  in  English  poetry  what 
scholar  can  fail  to  remember  the  "  Delia  Cruscan  "  school,  with  its 
platitudes,  its  artificialities,  its  emptiness  of  ideas  and  redundancy  of 
images? 

Now  all  "schools"  of  this  description  are  of  factitious  growth  — 
mere  fungi,  sure  to  perish  finally  of  their  own  inherent  feebleness  ; 
yet  are  they  most  harmful  to  the  countries  or  communities  in  which 
for  the  time  they  flourish.  Wrong  standards  of  taste  or  no-taste  are 
set  up.  The  first  essential  principles  of  art  are  wholly  ignored. 
Every  half-educated  person  who  has  composed  and  read  aloud  some 
crude  essay  upon  nothing  in  particular  before  a  local  literary  club  or 
library  association,  straightway  rushes  into  print,  and  scorning  the 
"day  of  small  things,"  must  needs  come  out  with  some  elaborate 
performance,  remarkable  only  for  its  material  weight.  And  thus  an 
intellectual  "  school  "  (God  save  the  mark !),  begot  of  ignorance  upon 
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presumption,  is  rapidly  built  up  and  characterised  as  "representative." 
Representative!  —  ay!  but  of  what?  Of  shallowness  and  poverty  of 
thought  that  betray  themselves  at  every  turn  and  chance  ;  of  aspira- 
tion divorced  from  power,  displaying  ever  "  the  will  to  soar,  but  not 
the  wing  "  ;  of  infinite  incompetencies  obtruded  upon  the  public  view 
and  miscalled  "merit'  and  "genius"  in  certificates  of  recommendation 
coaxed  or  wrung  out  of  the  blindness,  complaisance  or  weariness  of 
those  who  should  have  hesitated  before  giving  their  sanction  to  im- 
becility or  stamping  with  their  august  approval  works  that  discredit 
alike  their  authors  and  their  section.  Of  course  under  such  fostering 
care,  and  aided  by  the  several  influences  indicated,  we  may  soon 
reasonably  expect  to  see  in  full  development  amongst  us  the  "  Southern 
Fungous  School  of  Literature,"  with  every  special  tint  and  grace 
inherent  in  the  order  of  Fungi. 

Already  have  some  of  the  chief  exponents  of  this  rising  "  school " 
been  ridiculed  mercilessly  by  the  best  organs  of  Northern  and  English 
critical  opinion  —  organs  that  have  shown  their  impartiality  by  com- 
mending, and  in  earnest  terms,  such  other  Southern  works  as  seemed 
to  them  in  any  genuine  way  meritorious.  But  no  foreign  ridicule, 
however  richly  deserved,  nothing  truly  either  of  logic  or  of  laughter, 
can  stop  this  growing  evil,  until  our  own  scholars  and  thinkers  have 
the  manliness  and  honesty  to  discourage  instead  of  applauding  such 
manifestations  of  artistic  weakness  and  artistic  platitude  as  have 
hitherto  been  foisted  upon  us  by  persons  uncalled  and  unchosen  of 
any  of  the  muses.  Can  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  literature  be 
laid  in  the  quagmires  of  individual  vanity?  Can  a  people's  mental 
dignity  and  aesthetic  culture  be  vindicated  by  petting  incompetency 
and  patting  ignorance  and  self-sufficiency  on  the  back?  Verily  the 
literary  future  of  our  unfortunate  South  would  appear  to  be  as  dark 
almost  as  her  political.  Nevertheless,  gleams  of  light  do  visit  us  from 
certain  quarters.  In  fiction,  for  example,  we  have  a  few  select  and 
gifted  spirits,  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  author  of  that  singu- 
larly vigorous  and  original  work  Wearithorne,  the  author  of  The  House 
of  B Oliver ie  (who,  whatever  her  faults,  is  full  of  intellectual  pith),  and 
last,  by  no  means  least,  the  author  of  Valerie  Aylmer,  Morton  House, 
and  recently,  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia.  "  Christian  Reid  "  is  a  born 
raconteur,  with  as  distinct  a  talent  for  narrative  as  ever  poet  evinced 
for  poetry.  We  recognise  this  in  the  lucidity  of  her  plots,  the  natural, 
easy  sweep  of  her  style,  in  the  happy  facility  with  which  she  seizes 
upon  and  reproduces  the  salient  points  and  features  of  character,  and 
especially  in  her  instinctive  dramatic  rendering  of  all  such  scenes  as 
possess  organic  dramatic  elements  and  an  inevitable  dramatic 
sequence.  These  high  natural  endowments  have  been  as  highly  cul- 
tivated. One  of  the  youngest  writers  in  the  whole  country  who  has 
won  a  genuine  reputation,  and  whose  name  is  known  and  respected 
not  merely  in  a  small  community  or  district  but  throughout  the  land, 
it  is  charming  to  see  how  matured  is  the  grace  of  her  compositions, 
how  pregnant  and  suggestive  are  her  thoughts,  and  what  an  atmo- 
sphere of  true  art,  simple,  chastened,  mellow,  has  been  made  to  en- 
velop most  of  her  life-pictures,  giving  to  every  detail  a  peculiar 
harmony  of  color  and  relation.     Her  delineations  of  social  existence 
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at  the  South,  of  Southern  idiosyncrasies  of  mind  and  morale  no  less 
than  convention,  of  all  (in  a  word)  which  goes,  or  rather  went  (previous 
to  our  utter  ruin)  to  make  up  the  essentials  of  Southern  civilisation, 
are  noteworthy  for  their  clear,  clean,  crisp  truthfulness,  for  that  fre- 
quent faithful  elaboration  of  minutiae  which  we  remark  in  authors 
whose  works  have  a  spice  of  immortality  in  them,  and  for  a  high-toned 
courtly  grace  which  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  personages,  the 
times  and  the  events  described. 

Apart  from  their  intellectual  interest  and  power,  the  novels  of 
"  Christian  Reid  "  possess  a  certain  historic  value  as  portraits  of  a 
noble  generation  rapidly  dying  out,  of  an  age  soon  to  live  only  in 
tradition  or  in  art.  And  their  vraisemblance  is,  upon  the  whole,  un- 
questionable. That  some  Northern  critics  should  doubt  this,  should 
assert  that  with  all  their  cleverness  the  pictures  presented  are  extra- 
vagant idealisms,  consciously  or  unconsciously  imitated  from  highly- 
colored  portraitures  of  English  life  in  the  provinces,  is  not  altogether 
unnatural,  since  even  the  most  intelligent  Northerners  are  as  ignorant 
still  of  the  actual  life  of  the  South  under  the  old  regime  as  if  this  section 
had  been  a  department  of  Senegambia,  or  a  province  of  Central  Africa 
overlooked  by  the  mysterious  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Miss  "  Reid's  "  latest  novel,  A  Daughter  of  Bohemia,  while  exhib- 
iting many  of  the  best  traits  of  her  former  works,  is  perhaps  superior 
in  totality  of  effect,  in  finish  of  execution,  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  plot,  without  being  intricate  or  labored,  is  deeply  interesting ; 
the  personages  are  of  "flesh  and  blood,"  not  philosophical  abstrac- 
tions or  romantic  myths ;  the  events  grow  naturally  out  of  the  situa- 
tions primarily  imagined  and  described  ;  while  the  central  figure,  the 
"  Bohemian "  girl,  who  gives  to  the  book  its  title,  is  a  fascinating 
embodiment  of  womanly  pride  and  purity  untrammelled  by  the  small 
technicalities  of  caste,  superior  to  mere  prudish  and  fashionable  pro- 
prieties—  a  generous,  large-souled,  passionate  creature,  yet  armored 
in  a  dignified  reserve,  made  the  more  firm  and  lofty  because  cir- 
cumstances have  surrounded  her  with  an  undefined  atmosphere  of 
causeless  suspicion :  instinct  with  the  brightest  intelligence,  which 
sometimes  darts  forth  in  the  utterance  of  a  keen-cutting  sarcasm,  and 
again,  though  less  frequently,  is  shown  in  the  mild  "  heat-lightning  " 
of  transient  scorn  or  arch  espieglerie.  In  fine  contrast  with  this 
spirited  maiden  —  brave,  self-reliant,  self-respectful,  with  a  flavor  of 
forest  wildness  about  her  —  we  have  the  more  conventional  but  still 
charming  character  of  her  half-sister,  who  in  her  softer,  more  ordinary, 
every-day  virtues  stands  an  admirable  foil  to  the  other's  vivid  and 
emphasised  individuality.  Of  the  male  personages  it  may  be  said 
that  Arthur  Tyndall's  Sybarite  selfishness,  his  egoistic,  base  insouciance, 
the  hound's  soul  which  he  carries  under  the  externals,  the  superficial 
gifts  of  aristocrat  and  gentleman,  are  capitally  portrayed — producing, 
as  they  do,  that  full  measure  of  loathing  which  such  a  character  was 
specially  created  to  produce,  made,  in  his  case,  the  more  protionc'e  by 
the  constant  association  with  his  manlier  and  nobler  cousin.  Max, 
whom  we  regard  as  the  true  hero  of  the  tale.  Among  the  compara- 
tively subordinate  individuals  of  the  story,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  as  very  successfully  drawn  the  pretty,  manoeuvring  widow, 
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Mrs.  Sandford.  We  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  lady  years  ago, 
a  long  time  of  course  previous  to  her  introduction  into  the  pages  of 
A  Daughter  of  Bohemia ;  and  knowing  her  well,  we  pronounce  her 
likeness  as  presented  by  "  Christian  Reid  "  a  masterpiece.  Nor  are 
we  at  all  shaken  in  our  conviction  by  the  report  that  the  lady  herself 
declares  she  has  been  vilely  caricatured,  and  that  she  never  will 
pardon  the  author  for  thus  "  de-featuring  "  her.  Alack !  when  did 
the  pretty,  deceitful,  vain  Mrs.  Sandfords  of  this  world  ever  behold 
themselves  as  others  see  them  ? 

We  have  merely  outlined  the  merits  of  this  agreeable,  well-managed 
and  truly  engaging  novel,  inviting  our  readers  to  make  trial  of  its 
charms  by  a  careful  perusal.  One  remark  we  would  make  in  conclusion 
as  to  "  C.  Reid's"  strong  feeling  for  nature  and  all  natural  beauties  and 
sublimities.  Her  word-painting  of  landscape,  or  sky-scape,  is  singularly 
vivid,  displaying  much  of  the  close,  loving  observation  and  rhythmic 
insight  of  the  poet.  And  her  style  is  neither  the  rude,  rasping  style 
of  the  half-uneducated  amateur,  nor  that  abominable  mosaic,  com- 
prising a  dozen  different  dialects,  which  some  regard  as  the  height  of 
"scholastic  eloquence  and  finish  ;"  but  the  species  of  pure,  healthful, 
idiomatic  style  which  distinguishes  the  works  of  Goldsmith  and 
Thackeray,  drawn  from  the  deep  "wells  of  English  undefiled." 

Paul  H.  Hayne. 
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APOPHTHEGMS,  in  science,  are  always  questionable  and  often 
false.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  nutshell  hold  a  gallon.  There 
have  been  few  imperial  minds  who  could  be  at  once  brief  and  exact. 
Generally,  if  one  wishes  to  have  his  utterances  pointed,  he  must  be 
contented  to  have  them  false,  or  only  half  true.  Short,  pithy  sayings 
are  so  handy,  and  save  lazy  speakers  and  lazy  hearers  so  much 
toil,  that  they  have  been  the  vehicles  of  error  for  ages.  As  one  of 
numerous  examples,  take  the  brilliant  phrase  of  a  brilliant  man  who 
sought  to  teach  his  hearers  the  difference  between  the  two  great  rival 
hypotheses  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  which  were  contending  seventy 
years  since  for  the  suffrages  of  men  of  science.  "Light  is  tnatter-^^o 
said  Newton  J  Light  is  motion  —  so  said  Huyghens."  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  defective  than  such  a  statement.  Newton  demanded 
motion   as  well   as   matter ;    Huyghens   required   matter   as   well   as 
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motion.  Newton's  corpuscles  at  rest  could  make  no  light ;  Huy- 
ghens'  undulations,  without  matter,  would  be  physically  as  impotent 
as  the  pictures  of  them  on  the  page  of  the  geometer.  It  was  the  vis 
viva  of  Newton's  flying  particles,  the  combination  of  their  mass  and 
motion  that  gave  them,  in  his  view,  the  power  of  producing  in  the 
retina,  which  they  smote,  the  impression  of  light.  It  was  the  vis  viva 
of  the  vibrating  material  molecules  of  aether  which  gave  to  Huyghens' 
waves  their  power  over  the  same  organ.  Light  is  matter  and  motion, 
said  Newton ;  Light  is  matter  and  motion,  said  Huyghens.  The 
capital  difference  between  the  two  speculations  lay  in  the  character  of 
the  assumed  motion.  It  -w^s  progressive  in  the  one,  and.  periodic  in  the 
other.  The  corpuscles  of  the  one  were  projective  ;  those  .of  the  other 
were  the  vibrating  constituents  of  an  advancing  wave. 

—  The  late  Thomas  Graham  discovered  that  the  metal  palladium, 
which  is  as  dense  as  lead,  possessed  the  remarkable  property  of  being 
able  to  absorb  982  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  gas.  By  this 
astonishing  feat  its  density  was  somewhat  lessened,  its  tenacity  and 
electric  conductibility  diminished,  as  is  usual  with  alloys,  and  its 
magnetic  susceptibility  augmented,  as  would  occur  if  palladium  were 
combined  with  a  highly  magnetic  metal.  For  these  and  perhaps 
other  reasons,  Graham  believed  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  ordinary 
absorption,  as  is  seen  when  charcoal  takes  in  ammonia  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  but  that  a  veritable  alloy  of  definite  chemical  proportions 
(PaH)  is  formed  between  the  palladium  and  a  metal  hydrogenium, 
of  which  ordinary  gaseous  hydrogen  is  the  superheated  vapor.  There 
was  one  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  Graham's  view.  The 
quantity  of  gas  "  occluded  "  (as  he  called  it),  great  as  it  was,  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  was  called  for  by  his  formula  (PaH),  while  it  was 
largely  too  great  for  the  formula  (Pa'^'H).  Under  these  circumstances 
the  investigation  has  been  resumed  by  MM.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille. 
The  question  they  put  to  nature  was  this :  "  Does  hydrogen  form  a 
true  chemical  combination  with  palladium,  or  is  it  simply  dissolved  in 
this  metal?  If  the  former  be  true,  what  is  the  formula  of  the  com- 
pound ? "  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  case  of  mere  absorption  or 
dissolution  the  absorbent  or  condenser,  when  raised  to  a  given  tem- 
perature, gives  off  gas  whose  tension  depends  on  the  absorbent's 
state  of  saturation,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  quantity  of  the  gas  it  has 
absorbed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  true  chemical  union 
between  the  gas  and  the  solid  or  liquid,  the  tension  of  the  gas 
"dissociated  "  or  released  at  a  given  temperature  depends  exclusively 
on  the  temperature,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  quantity  of  the  compound 
remaining  undecomposed.  Here  then  was  the  possibility  of  applying 
a  crucial  test.  They  found,  in  short,  that  when  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  occluded  by  the  palladium  was  more  than' 600  volumes,  the 
tension  of  the  gas  liberated  at  a  given  temperature  rapidly  increased 
with  the  quantity  occluded.  When  the  quantity  occluded  was  less 
than  600  volumes,  the  tension  of  the  emitted  gas  was  constant  if  the 
temperature  were  so.  Thus  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  the 
tension  was  the  same,  whether  the  quantity  occluded  was  600,  595  or  402 
volumes.    Hence  occlusion  in  this  instance  is  a  complex  jDhenomenon. 
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Under  600  volumes,  it  is  a  veritable  chemical  combination  corres- 
ponding to  the  formula  Pa^'H.  When  this  alloy  is  made,  it  can  dis- 
solve or  absorb  hydrogen,  just  like  platinum,  in  proportions  varying 
with  its  physical  state.  The  experiments  were  made  within  a  range 
of  temperature  extending  from  68°  F.  to  356°  F.  Both  fused  and 
forged  palladium  were  employed  with  like  results.  The  same  gentle- 
men have  extended  their  researches  to  the  compounds  which  hydrogen 
forms  with  sodium  and  potassium.  These  compounds  present  a 
metallic  aspect  and  the  appearance  and  some  of  the  properties  of  an 
alloy.  They  correspond  in  composition  to  the  chemical  formulae  K^H 
and  Na^H.  Neither  lithium  nor  thallium  combines  with  hydrogen 
within  the  limits  of  temperature  and  pressure  in  which  are  formed 
the  compounds  just  mentioned.  Lithium  heated  to  932°  F.  absorbs 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  17  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen. 
Thallium,  under  the  same  conditions,  absorbs  only  three  times  its 
volume. 

— M.  Tissandier  has  lately  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
normal  atmospheric  dust  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  Measured  quan- 
tities of  air  were  slowly  drawn,  bubble  by  bubble,  through  distilled 
water,  and  finally  through  a  tube  containing  a  plug  of  gun-cotton. 
The  latter  was  intended  to  arrest  any  solid  corpuscles  which  might 
fail  to  be  stopped  by  the  water.  Three  days  were  required  for  the 
passage  of  little  more  than  35  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  water  was  then 
evaporated  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F.,  and  the  diy  residue  weighed 
and  examined.  The  gun-cotton  was  dissolved  in  ether,  but  left  no 
traces  of  solid  matter.  It  was  found,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  after  an  abundant  rain  the  air  was  poor  in  dust,  but  that  after 
prolonged  drought  the  quantity  was  increased  fourfold.  Taking  his 
most  unfavorable  results,  however,  M.  Tissandier  computes  that  a 
stratum  of  calm  and  apparently  clear  air,  17  feet  deep,  covering  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  contains  more  than  2)2>  lt>s.  of  solid  matter  suspended 
in  it.  This  is  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  pound  to  the  acre.  If  we 
take  his  largest  experimental  results,  it  would  contain  more  than  one 
pound  per  acre.  The  size  of  the  floating  corpuscles  is  very  variable. 
Those  which  are  formed  of  the  debris  of  cloth,  wood  and  coal,  some- 
times reach  a  length  of  -jixr  inch.  When  they  are  composed  of  min- 
eral matters,  their  diameter  varies  from  -^-^  to  y^^-  of  this. 

This  dust  is  incessantly  falling  upon  the  earth  and  upon  objects 
either  exposed  to  the  sky  or  only  imperfectly  sheltered.  Our  author 
collected  dust  upon  large  sheets  of  paper  spread  upon  a  roof  diiring 
a  calm  night.  He  found  that  about  4 J  pounds  of  this  aerial  sediment 
would  fall  on  an  area  equal  to  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  24  hours.  He 
also  ascended  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame,  and  from  some 
stair-steps  where  no  one  had  been  for  several  years  collected  a 
quantity  of  grayish  dust  of  exceeding  fineness.  This  had  silted  in 
through  the  narrow  windows.  All  these  specimens,  whether  gotten 
by  filtering  the  air  or  from  atmospheric  sediment,  gave  substantially 
the  same  results,  when  qualitatively  analysed.  From  25  to  34  per 
cent,  of  the  dust  (by  weight)  was  organic  matter,  burning  with  bril- 
liancy. From  75  to  66  per  cent,  was  mineral  matter,  including 
47 
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silicious,  calcareous  and  some  ferruginous  corpuscles.  M.  Tissandier 
regards  the  latter  as  especially  interesting  in  connection  with  M. 
Nordenskiold's  recent  researches,  and  agrees  with  the  latter  in  as- 
signing to  them  a  cosmical  rather  than  a  terrestrial  origin.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  minute  systematic  search  of  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  prosecuted  upon  an  extended  scale,  so  as  to  reveal  the 
nature  of  its  solid  constituents  and  the  laws  of  their  distribution  in 
space  and  in  time.  Doubtless  its  lower  strata  contain  representative 
molecules  (exuviae  or  effluvia)  of  all  the  solid  and  liquid  masses 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Swept  up  on  high  by  the  winds, 
or  discharged  into  the  air  by  the  forces  of  heat  and  electricity,  these 
vagabond  particles  serve  many  important  ends.  To  them  we  ows 
the  beautiful  blue  sky  and  the  splendors  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  They 
are  wafted  far  away  from  their  homes,  and  in  their  silent  but  irre- 
sistible fall  are  made  here  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  there  of 
death  unto  death.  In  many  other  ways,  now  unsuspected,  they  are 
perhaps  most  intimately  connected  with  our  well-being  or  our  ill-being 
on  the  earth. 

— A  successful  instance  of  the  transfusion  of  blood  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Behier  at_the  hospital  (I'Hotel- 
Dieu)  in  Paris.  The  patient  was  apparently  dying.  Her  pulse  was 
imperceptible,  and  her  weakness  such  that  she  could  neither  move  nor 
speak.  Only  80  grammes  of  blood  \vere  injected  into  her  veins. 
The  result  was  that  after  some  time  she  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  in  perfect  health.  To  secure  every  chance  of  success  in  so 
delicate  and  critical  an  operation,  M.  Be'hier  insists  strongly  on  four 
points.  I  St.  The  blood  must  be  pure,  living  blood,  without  previous 
defibrination  or  lowering  of  temperature.  Its  globules  must  be  un- 
altered by  agitation  or  refrigeration,  and  its  albuminoid  constituents 
must' be  intact.  If  the  operation  be  performed  promptly,  as  it  easily 
may  be,  all  preliminary  treatment  of  the  blood  designed  to  prevent 
coagulation  of  its  fibrine  is  unnecessary.  2d.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand  the  mere  wounding  of  the  vein 
without, penetrating  into  its  true  cavity,  and  on  the  other  hand  such  a 
maladroit  penetration  as  shall  pierce  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vessel. 
Either  accident  will  defeat  the  operation.  M.  Behier  declares  that 
both  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  simple  apparatus  of  Moncoq 
as  modified  by  M.  Mathieu.  3d.  The  blood  must  be  injected  slowly. 
Rapid  transfusion  is  likely  to  be  fatal.  Slight  fits  of  coughing  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  are  a  signal  for  immediate  arrest  of  the  operation. 
_4th.  The  blood  should  be  injected  in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

Baron  Larrey  remarked  that  the  preceding  case  demonstrated  once 
more  the  possibility  of  success  in  an  operation  tried  for  the  first  time 
two  centuries  ago,  and  repeated  from  that  epoch  to  our  own  under 
improving  conditions  and  with  results  which,  although  variable  and 
indecisive,  were  on  the  whole  encouraging. 

— In  some  excavations  made  last  year  at  Heraclea  in  Asia  Minor, 
by  M.  O.  Rayet,  there  was  found  in  a  building,  which  probably  once 
served  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate,  a  conical  sun-dial,  which 
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wanted  nothing  but  the  gnomon  or  index.  This  is  doubtless  the  most 
complete  of  these  instruments  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. It  consists  of  a  block  of  marble,  of  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic 
prism,  nearly  18  inches  long.  Each  side  of  its  rhombic  bases  is  over 
15  inches  in  extent,  and  the  acute  angles  of  the  prism  measure  51 
degrees  each.  The  prism  being  placed  horizontally  with  an  acute 
lateral  edge  on  the  ground  and  turned  towards  the  north,  it  is  obvious 
that  two  of  its  faces  will  be  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  if  the 
latitude  of  the  station  be  39°.  This  is  the  latitude  of  Heraclea. 
Upon  the  southern  equatorial  face  of  the  marble  block  is  placed  a 
right  circular  cone,  whose  axis  therefore  points  to  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens.  The  semi-angle  of  the  cone  being  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  Heraclea,  it  is  evident  that  the  lowest  element  of  the  cone  is  hori- 
zontal, and  the  upper  basal  portion  of  the  cone  being  above  the  level 
of  the  superior  horizontal  face  of  the  marble  block,  the  latter  produced 
cuts  the  conical  surface  in  a  parabola.  Now  the  point  at  which  this 
horizontal  section  cuts  the  axis  of  the  cone  was  the  extremity  of  the 
gnomon.  Its  shadow  cast  upon  the  interior  surface  of  the  cone  below 
would  traverse  during  the  day  (nearly)  a  circular  arc,  which  was 
properly  divided  to  show  the  hours.  More  than  this,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  diurnal  circles  of  the  shadow  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  would 
be  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  according  as  the  sun  at 
noon  was  high  or  low  in  the  heavens.  Now  the  dial  of  Heraclea  is 
particularly  interesting  because  there  are  found  upon  it  seven  circular 
arcs,  traced  parallel  to  the  equatorial  base,  and  placed  at  just  such 
intervals  as  to  be  described  by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon's  point, 
when  the  sun  reached  successively  the  middle  of  each  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

Another  peculiarity  distinguishes  this  dial  from  the  fragment  of  a 
similar  one  found  three  years  earlier  in  Ancient  Phoenicia,  and  shows 
that  the  Greeks  were  better  astronomers  than  the  Phoenicians.  Upon 
the  northern  face  of  the  block,  opposite  and  parallel  to  the  equatorial 
face  already  described,  and  therefore  itself  also  an  equatorial  face, 
was  found  a  second  solar  dial  traced  upon  a  second  truncated  cone 
of  great  obtuseness.  The  semi-angle  of  this  cone  was  not  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  Heraclea.  The  Greek  astronomers  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  this  condition  was  not  indispensable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dial. 

An  inscription  in  two  lines  was  placed  under  the  larger  cone  thus — 

BAIIAEinTOAEMAiaiAlIOAAQNIOZAnOAAOJOTOr 
eEMIITArOPAIMENIIKOYAAESANAPEYSEmiEI, 

M.  O.  Rayet  thinks  it  most  likely  that  the  king  spoken  of  was  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (285-247),  the  friend  of  astronomers  and  mathematicians, 
and  himself  an  astronomer. 

F.  H.  S. 
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A  History  of  American  Currency.  By  William  G.  Sumner,  Professor 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Yale  College.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Vfc  /  -  \HE  currency-question  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  we 
Jl.  can  not  solve  it  nor  escape  it  by  ignoring  it.  We  have  got 
to  face  it  and  work  through  it ;  and  the  best  way  to  begin  is,  not  by 
wrangling  about  speculative  opinions  as  to  untried  schemes,  but  to 
go  back  to  histor)'  and  Xrj  to  get  hold  of  some  firmly  established 
principles,  from  which  we  can  proceed  with  some  confidence  and  a 
certain  unanimity." 

These  words  of  the  author  explain  at  once  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  succinct  history  of  finance  in  this  countr)^-  from  early 
colonial  times  down  to  the  past  year,  written  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
and  scientific  spirit,  distinctly  showing  the  workings  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  giving  lessons  which  no  man  can  mistake.  We  have  never 
read  a  book  treating  of  political  matters  at  all  —  and  financial  ques- 
tions in  this  country  are  always  interwoven  with  political  questions  — 
in  which  there  was  displayed  so  much  fairness,  and  so  evident  a  desire 
to  find  out  and  state  plainly  the  very  truth,  however  unpalatable  to 
any  section,  interest,  or  party.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  treatise 
on  American  finance  which,  to  our  mind,  equalled  it  in  thoroughness, 
soundness,  and  clear  presentation  of  the  facts. 

American  finance,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  been  a  series 
of  experiments,  always  made  in  much  the  same  way,  discussed  with 
much  the  same  arguments,  and  ending  with  the  same  results.  Yet  by 
these  results  no  one  ever  seems  to  grow  wiser ;  neither  practically,  as 
to  the  effects  that  are  sure  to  follow  a  certain  course,  nor  theoretically 
as  to  the  laws  which  govern  all  financial  problems  ;-and  the  experi- 
ment is  tried  over  again,  and  the  old  fallacies  repeated,  and  we  seem 
to-day  further  than  ever  from  a  sound  and  wise  financial  system. 

Two  fundamental  propositions  which  the  author  proves  beyond 
contestation,  but  which  seem  so  axiomatic  when  clearly  stated,  that 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  them,  are  these : 

1.  So  long  as  gold  remains  the  medium  of  exchange  and  standard 
currency  throughout  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world,  it  will  also 
remain  the  standard  of  value  in  each  particular  country ;  and  its 
apparent  rise  or  fall  is  really  the  fall  or  rise  of  the  currency  with  which 
it  is  compared.  Hence  a  paper  currency  derives  all  its  value  from  its 
being  a  promise  to  pay  gold  ;  and  the  degree  of  that  value  depends 
upon  the  certainty  and  promptness  with  which  that  promise  is  re- 
deemed. 

2.  If  there  be  two  currencies  of  different  value  in  a  country,  the 
worse  will  always  drive  out  the  better  j  as  every  one  will  try  to  pay 
with  the  worse,  and  either  hoard  the  better  or  send  it  where  its  pur- 
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chasing  power  accords  with  its  intrinsic  worth.  A  paper  currency, 
redeemable  on  demand,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
trade,  can  very  well  co-exist  with  a  gold  currency ;  but  when  its  re- 
demption is  doubtful  or  deferred,  or  when  it  h  in  excess,  it  sinks  in 
value  and  drives  out  the  gold.  And  conversely,  when  (in  peace)  there 
is  a  drain  of  gold  from  any  country,  this  is  an  infallible  mark  of  the 
presence  of  a  depreciated  (or  excessive,  which  is  the  same  thing) 
subsidiary  currency. 

Instead  of  these  two  plain  fundamental  truths,  there  have  been 
promulgated  two  fallacies.  First,  that  a  paper  currency  is  money, 
instead  of  a  promise  to  pay  money.  This  fallacy,  of  course,  gives  rise 
to  the  notion  that  when  paper  is  plentiful  (that  is  to  say  redundant) 
and  prices  high,  money  is  plentiful  and  business  prospering.  That 
relief  for  a  country  where  money  is  scarce  (because  more  profitably 
employed  elsewhere)  is  to  be  found  in  further  inflation  of  the  paper 
currency,  which  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  money,  but  merely 
lowers  the  purchasing  power  of  the  paper.  Second,  that  any  kind  of 
currency-tinkering  will  avail  against  the  immutable  laws  of  trade.  A 
redundant  paper-currency  will  be  a  depreciated  currency,  and  as  such 
will  drive  gold  out  of  circulation,  no  matter  what  laws  the  government 
passes.  And  the  money  of  the  country  will  just  as  inevitably  flow 
where  it  can  be  most  profitably  employed  ;  and  Congress  might  as 
well  attempt  to  change  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  as  to  change  this. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  the  position  of  those  legislators  who  now 
advocate  "inflation"  because  the  South  wants  money.  If  the  South 
can  show  safe  and  profitable  employment  for  more  currency,  it  will  as 
certainly  flow  thither  as  water  will  flow  down  hill ;  if  she  can  not, 
tliough  greenbacks  were  shipped  thither  by  the  ton,  they  would  all 
flow  away  again.  But  the  crowning  absurdity  of  all  is,  that  these 
legislators  are  not  asking  for  a  transfer  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
existing  currency  to  the  South,  but  for  a  depreciation  of  the  currency 
by  increased  issues  ;  as  if  a  man  should  be  made  twice  as  rich  by 
changing  his  capital  from  dollar-notes  to  fifty-cent  notes,  because  he 
.  thus  has  twice  as  many  of  them  ! 

The  corollaries  of  these  fallacies  run  all  through  American  financial 
history.  At  longer  or  shorter  intervals  there  has  been  a  demand  for 
money,  met  by  an  issue  of  paper ;  then  a  period  of  fictitious  prosperity, 
an  eager  cry  for  more,  a  period  of  wild  speculation,  a  crisis  and  col- 
lapse, and  then  an  interval  of  caution  and  retrenchment. 

We  pass  over,  for  want  of  space  (though  every  page  is  instructive) 
that  part  of  the  book  which  refers  to  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
period,  and  come  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

"  It  contains  a  clause  that  no  State  shall  *  coin  money,  emit  bills  of 
credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts.'  The  framers  of  the  document  thus  fixed  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  old  paper  system,  and  the  people,  smarting  under  recent 
experiences,  acquiesced.  It  was  proposed  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention to  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  but  the 
proposition  was  defeated,  nine  States  to  two. 

"Two  questions  have  been  raised  under  this  clause :  i.  Can  a  State 
authorise  banks  to  do  what  it  can  not  do  itself?  "     [This  is  decided 
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affirmatively.]  "  2.  Can  the  national  government  do  what  the  States 
can  not  do  under  this  clause  ?  The  legal-tender  cases  have  recently 
decided  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Gallatin  said,  in  1831, 
of  Congress  :  '^As  this  body  has  710  authority  to  make  anything  whatever 
a  tetider  in  payment  cf  private  debts,  it  necessarily  follows  that  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  coin  can  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  Congress  can  not  authorise  the  payment,  in  any  species  of 
paper  currency,  of  any  other  debts  but  those  due  to  the  United  States.' 
This  is  only  important  as  showing  the  belief  of  prominent  public  men 
on  this  point  in  earlier  times.  For  then  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
course  that  Congress  could  not  pass  a  legal-tender  act  of  any  kind, 
much  less  one  which  should  apply  to  existing  contracts.  The  legal- 
tender  decision  did  as  great  a  wrong  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  .  . 
It  will  not  probably  take  a  war  to  overthrow  the  principle  of  the 
legal-tender  act,  but  it  may  take  a  national  bankruptcy  " 

In  1 79 1  the  first  United  States  Bank  was  chartered,  and  other 
banks  were  formed  rapidly,  chiefly  in  New  England.  "  The  new 
financial  machine  seemed  so  powerful  and  beneficent  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  work  it  to  the  utmost.  Notes  under  $5  were  not 
allowed  in  Massachusetts  till  1805,  but  after  that  smaller  denomina- 
tions were  allowed,  and  finally  notes  were  issued  as  low  as  25  cents  ; 
and  by  the  law  that  paper  drives  out  specie  to  the  lowest  denomination 
to  which  it  is  issued,  there  was  no  specie  in  the  New  England  States. 
The  stock  of  specie  in  bank  was  insignificant,  and  was  moved  from 
bank  to  bank  to  meet  the  inspectors'  visits.  The  downfall  came  in 
1809.  One  bank  in  Massachusetts  had  $40  in  specie ;  another, 
nothing.  The  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  of  Gloucester,  R.  I.,  was 
probably  the  worst  case.  Its  capital  was  $1,000,000.  Only  $19,141.86 
were  ever  paid  in,  and  of  this  the  directors  withdrew  what  they  paid 
in,  leaving  $3,081.11.  One  Dexter  bought  out  eleven  of  the  directors 
for  $1300  each,  paid  out  of  the  bank's  funds.  He  borrowed  of  the 
bank  $760,265.  When  it  failed  it  had  $86.46  in  specie;  bills  out 
estimated  at  $580,000."  Of  course, "  after  this  crash,  the  New  England 
States  passed  severe  banking  laws." 

In  iSiothe  banking  mania  broke  out  in  the  Middle  States,  espe- 
cially Pennsylvania.  Prices  grew  high,  paper  went  down  to  fourteen 
per  cent,  discount,  and  all  the  specie  flowed  to  New  England,  where 
there  was  now  a  sound  currency  and  low  prices.  The  Pennsylvanians 
imagined  that  New  England  must  be  shipping  the  specie  to  Great 
Britain,  since  it  all  went  there  and  did  not  come  back  again  !  Of 
course  it  went  where  the  currency  was  at  a  par  with  specie  ;  and  the 
New-Englanders,  having  more  than  they  wanted  for  domestic  ex- 
changes, found  th-:;  most  profitable  use  of  the  surplus  in  importing 
from  England.  Ihus  a  sound  and  profitable  trade  was  driven,  and 
New  England  flourishing,  while  prices  were  low;  while  Pennsylvania, 
with  her  flood  of  paper  and  high  prices,  was  crying  out  and  protesting. 
In  18 1 4  all  the  banks,  except  those  of  New  England,  suspended. 

In  1817  the  second  United  States  Bank  started.  Its  capital  was  to 
consist  of  $7,000,000  in  specie,  $7,000,000  government  subscription, 
and  $21,000,000  government  stock  or  specie.  It  began  with  $1,400,- 
000  in  specie,  $14,000,000  in  stocks,  and  the  rest  in  stock  notes.     To 
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enable  the  second  and  third  instalments  to  be  paid,  the  bank  had  to 
discount  its  own  stock,  first  at  par,  but  by  August  1817  at  125.  In 
1818  its  discounts  were  1^43,000,000,  $1 1,000,000  being  on  stock.  The 
notes  could  not  be  signed  fast  enough.  It  had  eighteen  branches,  but 
never  over  $3,000,000  specie  in  them  all.  These  branches  poured 
out  the  notes  all  over  the  West,  where  the  usual  results  of  inflation 
followed.  Specie  could  not  be  had.  In  April  it  was  dodbtful  if  the 
Bank  was  solvent ;  and  in  November  a  committee  in  Congress  reported 
a  resolution  that  the  bank  had  forfeited  its  charter  "This  was  lost, 
forty  members  of  Congress  being  stockholders.  John  Randolph  said 
a  man  might  as  well  go  to  Constantinople  to  preach  Christianity  as 
go  to  Congress  to  preach  against  banks." 

In  April  1819  the  Bank  had  in  specie  (on  hand  or  coming  in) 
$650,000:  it  owed,  including  its  notes,  seven  millions  and  a  half.  It 
now  "  took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  save  itself,  and  in  seventy 
days  was  once  more  solvent,  but  it  had  ruined  the  community.  The 
'golden  age'  was  now  far  in  the  past,  and  was  seen  to  be  but  a  gilt- 
paper  age  after  all.  The  ruin  was  almost  universal."  And  the  distress 
which  followed,  including  the  discharge  of  hosts  of  workingmen,  was 
used  as  an  argument  that  tha  panacea  needed  was — "protection  to 
American  industry ! " 

A  period  cf  distress  followed.  Liquidation  slowly  went  on,  but  by 
1823  a  sounder  state  of  things  was  reached.  "  In  1824  all  the  banks 
expanded.  Pennsylvania  re-chartered  the  banks  of  1814.  A  new 
tariff  was  obtained  raising  duties  to  35  per  cent.,  and  a  grand  era  of 
prosperity  was  expected The  Bank  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  issues  over  $5,000,000."  Active  speculation  began,  es- 
pecially in  cotton.  In  Jufy  1825  a  fall  of  prices  in  England  was  the 
point  that  pricked  the  bubble.  Banks  failed  everywhere,  and  the 
usual  reaction  followed. 

Our  author's  remarks  in  reference  to  the  period  which  followed,  are 
well  worth  reading  : — 

Unfortunately  during  this  period  —  the  period  in  which  financial  and  fiscal 
questions  were  studied  and  understood  by  the  American  people  better  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history  —  those  questions  were  made  issues  in  party  politics.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  political  issues.  Indeed  I  am  convinced 
that  such  questions  never  will  be  settled  until  they  become  political  issues.  But 
the  reason  w'ly  the  struggles  of  the  "thirties"  proved  so  fruitless  in  the  end,  was 
that  partii  s  did  not  divide  according  to  intelligent  conviction  in  regard  to  tariff  and 
bank-money,  but  parties  already  formed  took  sides  on  these  questions.  President 
Jackson,  els-cted  as  much  for  military  prestige  as  anything,  had  imbibed  from  what 
he  had  s  jcn  of  paper-money  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  a  fierce,  but  not  too 
intelligent,  detestation  of  it.  He  committed  his  friends  and  the  Democratic  party 
to  hard  money  ....  Mr.  Clay  committed  himself  to  protection  without  any 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved.  He  carried  the  Whig  party  into 
the  support  of  protection.  Mr.  Webster,  originally  free-trade  and  hard-money 
man  by  the  convictions  of  a  sober  and  clear  reason,  gave  his  support  to  protection 
because  Massachusetts  had  been  turned  from  a  commercial  into  a  manufacturing 
State,  and,  as  he  thought,  could  not  go  back  ....  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  protectionist 
in  18 1 6,  when  it  was  thought  that  cotton  needed  protection,  turned  free-trader 
when  the  South  came  to  bear  the  burden  of  protection  without  any  benefit.*  .  .  . , 
Looking  at  the  history  of  these  three  men,  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  if  any  one 


It  there  is  certainly  a  difference  between  advocating  any  measure  when  it  is  believed  to  be 
al  to  a:i,  and  advocating  it  when  it  is  seen  to  be  oppressive  to  a  part.     'Ihe  cases  of  Calhoun 


*  But 
benefici 
and  Webster  are  i.ot  parallel. — Ed, 
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of  them  had  been  less  politic  and  more  honest  to  his  convictions,  he  might  have 
been  far  more  successful.  It  remains  yet  for  some  statesman  to  show  that  the 
commonplaces  about  "yielding  to  circumstances,"  and  "doing  what  you  can,"  are 
only  a  petty  wisdom  ;  that  so  far  from  being  the  grand  principles  of  politics  in  a 
republic,  the  latter  is  just  the  place  for  that  man  to  succeed  who,  by  showing  that 
he  understands  himself  and  knows  whither  he  means  to  go,  proves  to  the  mass  that 
he  is  fit  to  lead.  The  time  must  come  when  the  people  will  learn  that  to  rule  by 
the  small  men  is  the  most  expensive  and  ruinous  of  all  methods  of  government. 
History  will,  moreover,  set  its  verdict  upon  the  position  of  the  South  in  1S32,  selling 
their  product  in  a  free  market,  and  buying  their  manufactures  in  one  loaded  by 
obstructive  taxation  ;  that,  although  the  means  they  employed  were  unlawful,  and 
their  conversion  to  free-trade  was  due  to  self-interest,*  yet  their  grievance  was 
great,  and  their  protest  was  just.  Prol>ably  this  will  come  about  when  the  fanners 
of  the  West,  who  have  inherited  the  giievance  of  the  South,  shall  have  learned,  as 
they  will  learn,  what  it  is  that  afflicts  them,  and  shall  have  broken  the  system  to 
pieces. 

We  pass  over  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Administration  upon 
the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits  This  time  was 
marked  by  the  introduction  and  e.xtension  of  railroads,  and  great 
consequent  speculation  in  real  estate.  And  here  our  author  has 
some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  connection  of  bank  "  expansion  " 
with  speculation.  The  expansion  does  not  create  the  speculative 
mania.  Something  starts  the  latter,  money  gets  to  be  in  demand, 
and  the  banks  take  advantage  of  this  demand  by  large  discounts  and 
issues,  and  thus  instead  of  checking  the  mania,  they  increase  it. 
Where  usury  laws  are  enforced  the  case  is  still  worse,  as  the  banks, 
instead  of  reaping  the  increased  value  of  their  capital  without  dan- 
gerous expansion,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  (as  the  Bank  of 
England  does),  are  forced  to  obtain  it  by  over-issues  of  notes,  for. 
which,  of  course,  the  public  is  clamorous,  never  asking  nor  caring  if 
the  limit  of  safety  is  passed,  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  "  money," 
until  something  brings  about  the  inevitable  collapse,  and  then  the 
banks  can  not  redeem,  and  more  than  their  share  of  the  blame  is 
thrown  upon  them. 

In  1S36  the  President  issued  the  "Specie  Circular,"  forbidding 
agents  to  take  anything  but  specie  in  sales  of  public  lands.  This 
gave  a  sudden  check  to  the  land-speculations  and  stopped  the  flood 
of  worthless  paper  flowing  into  the  Treasury  from  the  host  of  Western 
"  coon-box "  banks.  The  same  year  there  were  heavy  failures  in 
England,  especially  in  large  houses  having  heavy  dealings  with 
America.  The  importations  to  this  country  had  been  excessive,  and, 
as  the  specie-tables  show,  bought  mostly  on  credit.  Cotton  fell,  and 
with  it  many  Southern  banks  which  had  been  operating  as  cotton- 
factors.  By  April  1837  the  panic  was  universal.  A  committee  of 
business  men  addressed  the  President  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  asking  that 
the  ci:'cular  be  rescinded,  according  to  the  usual  popular  logic  which 
lays  the  blame  of  collapse  not  on  the  over-swollen  bubble,  but  on  the 
point  that  pricks  it.  On  May  loth  all  the  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended, and  were  followed  by  the  rest. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  New  York  banks  contracted 
vigorously,  reduced  their  issues  some  $12,000,000  by  January  ist,  1838, 
and  the  currency  being  thus  improved,  gold  began  to  flow  in.     In 

*Wh't  else  should  govern  a  community  (withi;i  the  limit  of  justice)  but  6;lf-'ntcrest — 'that  is, 
th«  welfare  ot  its  members  ?^Ed, 
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May  they  resumed  specie-payment,  and  were  followed  by  all  except 
those  of  Philadelphia.  In  1839  the  United  States  Bank,  which  had 
been  speculating  heavily  in  cotton,  was  ruined  by  the  fall  of  that 
staple.  It  tried  hard  to  keep  up  its  credit,  but  had  to  close  its  doors 
in  October,  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  South  and  West 
went  down.  Of  government  deposits  some  $2,000,000  were  lost,  as 
were  the  $7,000,000  U.  S.  stock  created  for  its  capital.  English 
stockholders  lost  ;^4,ooo,ooo. 

From  this  time  to  1844  there  was  restriction  in  business.  The 
government  adhered  to  the  specie  system  and  kept  out  of  the  money 
market.  Trade  gradually  improved  ;  the  failure  of  the  corn-crops  in 
Europe  in  1847,  and  the  abolition  of  the  English  corn-laws,  opened 
a  permanent  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  West.  Immigra- 
tion to  this  country  increased,  owing  to  the  famine  in  Ireland  and 
troubles  on  the  Continent,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
added  another  element  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  time. 
Railroad  enterprises  took  a  new  start,  and  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  money.  And  here  our  author  lays  down  some  elementary  prin- 
ciples about  capital,  which  are  worth  quoting. 

I 

Capital  is  that  portion  of  all  the  previous  product  of  a  nation  which  at  any 
given  time  is  available  for  new  production.  This  will  be  a  certain  amount  of 
tilled  land,  houses,  buildings,  stock,  tools,  food,  &c.,  &c.,  which  have  been  made 
and  are  ready  for  use  in  producing,  transporting  and  exchanging  new  products. 
These  things  are  all  the  products  of  labor  and  require  time  for  their  production. 
Nothing  but  labor  spent  upon  them  can  produce  others,  and  time  is  required  for 
this  labor  to  issue  in  new  and  increased  possessions.  Currency  only  serves  to 
distribute  this  capital  into  the  proper  hands  for  its  most  efficient  application  to  new 
production.  Banks,  it  must  be  repeated,  only  facilitate  the  transfer  of  capital  from 
hands  where  it  is  idle,  or  is  distributed  in  too  small  quantities,  into  hands  by  which 
it  will  be  usefully  employed.  Currency,  therefore,  is  not  capital,  any  more  than 
ships  are  freight ;  it  is  only  a  labor-saving  machine  for  making  easy  transfers. 
Banks  do  not  create  wealth  ;  they  only  facilitate  its  creation  by  distributing  capital 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  If,  therefore,  currency  is  multiplied,  it  is  a 
delusion  to  suppose  that  capital  is  multiplied  ;  or  if  "money  is  plenty,"  by  artificial 
increase  of  its  representatives,  it  is  only  like  increasing  the  number  of  tickets 
which  give  a  claim  on  a  specific  stock  of  goods  —  the  ticket-holders  would  be 
deceived,  and  could  in  the  end  only  get  a  proportional  dividend  out  of  the  stock. 
If  banks  not  only  lend  capital,  but  also  lend  "coined  credit,"  some  time  or  other  a 
liquidation  must  come,  there  must  be  an  effort  to  touch  the  capital  which  the 
notes  pretended  to  convey.  Then  it  is  found  that  they  represent  nothing  ;  then 
"credit  breaks  down,"  and  there  must  be  a  settlement,  a  liquidation,  a  dividend, 
and  a  new  start.  We  do  not  get  away  from  the  facts  at  all.  The  real  amount  of 
capital  which  we  possess,  is  divided  up ;  and  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  that 
we  possess  only  50  or  75  per  cent,  of  what  we  thought  we  possessed.  We  put 
smaller  figures  for  everything,  and  reconcile  ourselves  to  smaller  hopes  ;  but  the 
experience  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the  old  process  of  inflation  and  delusion  begins 
again. 

This  succinct  statement  applies  to  all  the  financial  crises  of  this 
country.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  his  remarks  upon  the  events  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  though  we  should 
like  to  quote  the  phrases  of  contempt  in  which  he  adverts  to  the 
ignorance  and  shiftlessness  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
protective  policy,  "unexampled  save  by  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  on  earth."  The  legal-tender  Act  is  shown  to  be  a  measure 
contrary  to  all  principles  of  political  economy,  weakening  instead  of 
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strengthening  the  country,  and  working  untold  mischief ;  a  measure 
begotten  in  panic,  and  shaped  in  ignorance.  The  immediate  result 
was  that  the  paper  rapidly  depreciated,  that  specie  fled  the  country, 
and  the  government's  credit  abroad  was  temporarily  ruined.  Her- 
culean efforts  were  made  to  have  them  taken  at  home,  for  which 
purpose  the  paper-currency  was  alone  available,  and  this  went  down 
from  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  to  45  cents,  "at  which  point  the  5  per 
cent,  ten-forties  floated."  Speculation  ran  wild  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment, seeming  not  to  care  that  a  settling-day  must  come,  allowed 
itself  to  be  fleeced  on  all  hands  by  paying  prices  which  were  extrava- 
gantly in  excess  even  of  the  current  double  or  triple  prices  due  to  the 
flood  of  depreciated  paper. 

The  war  over,  the  Treasury  began  to  contract  the  inflation  of  paper, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  National  Banks  going  into  operation,  began 
to  expand  to  an  extent  more  than  compensating  for  the  greenbacks 
withdrawn.  In  1868  Congress  put  a  stop  to  further  contraction,  and 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  temporary  war-expedient  through  times  of 
peace,  postponing  indefinitely  the  redemption  of  its  pledges,  and  ths 
result  was  a  great  inflation  of  credit,  alternated  with  sudden  sharp 
stringencies,  demoralising,  if  not  ruinous,  to  all  healthy  trade,  and 
forcing  the  most  cautious  to  become  speculators  in  spite  of  themselves. 
With  finance  in  this  abnormal  condition,  and  a  currency  discredited 
even  by  the  government  that  issues  it,  any  sudden  shock  will  bring 
on  a  panic,  since  no  one  knows  what  the  real  value  of  securities  is, 
when  the  value  of  the  currency  itself  is  unknown  and  untestable  ;  and 
'  any  unusual  demand  for  legitimate  purposes  will  bring  about  a  strin- 
gency, because  the  bulk  of  the  currency  is  absorbed  in  the  multiplicity 
of  credit  operations.  The  limit  of  the  currency  being  fixed,  and  that 
at  a  redundant  point,  there  can  be  no  relief  by  new  issues  (a  relief,  it 
is  true,  only  temporary,  and  leaving  matters  worse  than  before),  nor 
any  by  the  natural  influx  of  gold  from  abroad,  which  this  depreciated 
currency  keeps  out.  With  a  specie  currency,  or  a  currency  part  specie 
and  part  convertible  paper,  prudently  regulated,  there  would  be  no 
trouble,  because  it  would  constantly  adjust  itself  to  requirements.  If 
gold  were  needed,  gold  would  flow  in  ;  if  the  paper  were  redundant, 
specie  would  be  demanded  for  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  would 
operate  as  a  check  upon  bank  discounts,  and  thus  restrain  over-specu- 
lation. But  with  a  redundant  and  inconvertible  paper  currency,  with 
a  fixed  limit,  there  is  no  relief.  From  every  point  where  it  is  needed 
there  will  come  a  clamor  for  more  money,  loudly  joined  by  the  specu- 
lating interest ;  and  if  Congress  is  unwise  enough  to  yield,  we  shall 
have  further  inflation,  the  paper  flowing  at  once  to  the  centres  of 
speculation,  a  further  depreciation  of  its  value,  with  the  usual  sequence 
of  panics  and  crises,  our  credit  growing  worse  and  worse  abroad,  and 
business  more  and  more  demoralised  at  home. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy.''  None  but  a  steady,  stern  contraction. 
Let  the  government  contract  its  own  issues  and  compel  the  National 
Banks  to  contract  with  it ;  not  too  rapidly,  but  unflinchingly  as  a 
surgeon  performing  a  severe  but  necessary  operation.  Let  every 
man  "mark  down  his  stock,"  and  make  up  his  mind  to  consider 
himself  worth  less  in  a  better  currency.     The  shrieks  of  the  specu- 
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1  lators  and  inflationists  will  rend  the  welkin  ;  but  let  them  pass  un- 
1  heeded.  Step  by  step  the  reduced  currency  will  rise  in  value,  and 
'  when  it  reaches  par,  specie  payments  are  at  once  resumed. 

Our  author  conclucles : — "  We  often  boast  of  the  resources  of  the, 
country,  but  we  did  not  make  the  country.  What  ground  is  there  for 
boasting  here?  The  question  for  us  is:  What  have  we  made  of  it? 
No  one  can  justly  appreciate  the  natural  resources  of  this  country 
until,  by  studying  the  deleterious  effects  of  bad  currency  and  bad 
taxation,  he  has  formed  some  conception  of  how  much,  since  the  first 
settlers  came  here,  has  been  wasted  and  lost."  W.  H.  B. 


Autobiography  by  yohn  Stuart  Mill.     New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
1874. 

Among  that  coterie  of  masterly  writers  who  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  ths  advanced  liberalism  of  to-day  in  England,  and  who  began  to 
attract  attention  through  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  Review  in 
the  early  decades  of  this  century,  the  name  of  Mr,  Mill  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  the  readers  of  this  generation  ;  and  though  he  was 
not  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  group,  the  general  tendencies 
of  that  movement  find  perhaps  their  best  illustration  in  his  character 
and  philosophy.  We  cannot  therefore  be  too  grateful  that  he  has  left 
behind  him  so  careful  and  true  a  history  of  his  own  opinions.  We 
commend  this  memorial  of  a  remarkable  life  to  that  class  of  readers 
especially  who,  we  fear,  will  be  most  likely  to  shun  it,  the  theologians, 
and  all  who  with  them  are  interested  in  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
system  as  the  true  one.  There  is  perhaps  no  book  to  be  found  which 
in  the  same  small  space  will  give  them  so  much  information  concerning 
the  sources  and  development  of  that  class  of  opinions  which  are  the 
most  formidably  opposed  of  anv  now  rife,  to  the  Christian  philosophy. 
We  may  add  that  there  are  few  men  who  afford  a  better  example 
than  Mr.  Mill  of  laborious  and  painstaking  study  and  reasoning,  and 
of  perfect  intellectual  truthfulness  and  courage,  habits  of  mind  in 
which  we  all  need  discipline. 

Mr.  Mill  has  given  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  father's  method  of 
instruction,  which  on  the  religious  side  consisted  in  drilling  him  to 
believe  that  nothing  could  be  positively  known  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  things,  but  that  "  the  }ie  plus  ultra  of  wickedness  "  was  em- 
bodied in  what  is  commonly  presented  to  mankind  as  the  creed  of 
Christianity ;  with  which  opinion  he  thoroughly  imbued  his  son.  (It 
may  be  worth  while  here  to  note  the  fact  that  the  elder  Mill  was 
educated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  the  expense  of  a  fund 
established  by  Lady  Jane  Stuart.)  Perhaps  no  child  that  ever  lived 
was  so  rigorously  drilled  in  all  mental  processes,  or  was  so  bountifully  ^ 

plied  with  the  strongest  intellectual  food.  While  no  doubt  the  father 
greatly  overtasked  his  boy's  mind,  no  praise  can  be  too  strong  for  the 
conscientious  care  and  labor  which  he,  an  overburdened  and  feeble 
man,  devoted  to  his  son's  education.  From  this  system  of  training 
the  most  astonishing  progress  resulted,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
though  he  was,  he  says,  a  boy  of  mediocre  talents,  his  attainments  in 
every  branch  of  study  —  the  languages,  higher  mathematics,  and  the 
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most  abstruse  departments  of  philosophy  —  were  equal,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  scholar  at  about  forty  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.  Besides,  from  his  earliest  years  he 
had  the  advantages  of  personal  association  with  his  father's  friends, 
the  most  vigorous  thinkers  of  the  dly — Hume,  Bentham,  the  two 
Austins,  M.  Say  the  eminent  French  economist,  Saint  Simon,  Ricardo, 
Grote,  Macaulay,  and  others  of  hardly  less  note.  We  wish  we  had  the 
space  to  examine  more  in  detail  the  system  of  education  which  bore 
such  astonishing  fruits  ;  the  whole  story  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of 
all  who  have  educational  interests  in  charge,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  them.  One  might  imagine  that  the  immense  mass 
of  reading  and  information  that  the  boy  was  forced  to  absorb  would 
have  overlaid  his  original  faculties  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
object  of  the  father  was  to  develop  his  acquisitive  and  reasoning 
powers,  and  this  he  succeeded  in  doing  to  a  most  wonderful  extent. 

Besides  the  education  of  his  early  years,  Mr.  Mill  has  given  us  what 
is  apparently  a  very  full  list  of  the  various  authors  he  has  read  from 
time  to  time  during  his  whole  life,  so  that  we  have  abundant  material 
for  discovering  the  various  intellectual  influences  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself,  and  can  see  in  a  measure  the  manner  in  which  his 
peculiar  opinions  were  begotten  ;  and  for  those  who  are  desirous  of 
tracing  what  they  consider  the  errors  of  Mr.  Mill  to  the  fountain-head, 
this  little  manual  will  be  a  faithful  guide,  if  they  will  have  the  patience 
to  follow  out  its  indications.  It  will  lead  them  through  much  un- 
familiar ground  no  doubt,  but  they  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  they  have  to  deal  as 
opponents. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  social  and 
political  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill,  or  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
reforms  which  he  inaugurated  or  furthered  by  his  writings  and  Par- 
liamentary speeches.  Certainly  England  is  indebted,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  him  for  some  manifest  improvements  in  her  governmental 
policy,  the  advantages  of  which  the  lapse  of  time  will  only  make  more 
apparent.  Of  other  projects  of  his,  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  an 
opinion.  The  two  pieces  of  work  upon  which  he  himself  perhaps 
placed  the  highest  value,  are  his  attack  upon  the  Hamiltonian  doc- 
trine of  innate  ideas,  which  he  considers  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
modern  heresies  in  mental  philosophy,  morals  and  politics,  and  his 
endeavor  in  behalf  of  the  poll  ical  emancipation  of  women. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  advocated  two  reforms  in  government 
which  we  think  would  unquestionably  be  improvements  if  engrafted 
upon  the  American  system: — Minority  Representation,  and  a  Legis- 
lative Commission  to  consist  of  a  small  number  of  highly-trained 
political  minds,  on  whom  the  task  of  making  new  laws  should  be 
devolved,  subject  to  the  amending  or  rejecting  power  of  Parliament 
—  a  device  which  he  thought  would  combine  complete  popular  control 
over  public  affairs  with  the  greatest  attainable  perfection  of  skilled 
agency.  Those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  statute  law  in  the 
hands  of  our  State  and  National  legislatures  will  be  convinced  that 
some  reform  looking  to  this  end  is  greatly  needed. 
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We  come  now  to  the  religious  character  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Mill, 
so  far  as  they  are  revealed  in  this  most  ingenuous  of  confessions  ;  and 
no  doubt  this  is  the  phase  of  his  personality  which  will  excite  the 
greatest  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  majority  of  readers.  What  such 
a  man  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject  of  the  largest  intrinsic  im- 
portance to  mankind  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any  who 
are  longing  and  laboring  for  the  true  development  of  humanity. 
Though  so  perfectly  frank  in  what  he  has  told  us  of  his  "  experience," 
to  use  an  unfashionable  word,  his  self-revelations  have  been  so  meagre 
as  to  prevent  our  forming  an  adequate  estimate  of  his  belief  and  prac- 
tice. Bnt  what  he  has  chosen  to  expose  presents,  to  our  mind,  a 
spectacle  of  great  sadness.  We  can  form  no  image  of  absolute  misery 
more  graphic  than  a  soul  of  man  consumed  with  a  gnawing  intellectual 
and  spiritual  appetite,  roaming  the  universe  in  search  of  satisfying 
food,  which  he  never  finds.  True,  the  religious  and  affectional  nature 
of  this  abnormal  man  were  but  feebly  developed.  His  father,  who  had 
the  whole  charge  of  his  education  during  his  entire  pupilage,  was  a 
man  who,  if  he  ever  had  any  feelings,  had  killed  them  by  suppression; 
a  man  without  any  known  God  ;  a  mortal  enemy  to  Christianity,  which 
is  pre-eminently  the  religion  of  the  feelings,  but  which  /le  regarded  as 
the  very  acme  of  moral  enormity.  And  with  his  own  stoical  propen- 
sities he  so  imbued  his  son  that  he  never  afterwards  recovered  from 
the  chill  given  to  his  boyish  affections.  His  (the  son's)  analytic  facul- 
ties were  trained  to  the  highest  efficiency,  and  this  still  further  blighted, 
as  he  confesses,  his  emotional  nature.  In  such  a  man,  thus  dwarfed 
in  his  noblest  part  from  very  infancy,  though  his  original  endowments 
may  have  been  equal  to  those  of  others,  the  deepest  spiritual  hunger 
and  discontent  could  never  arise  ;  the  profound  agony  that  has  torn 
other  nobler,  more  symmetric  souls,  he  could  never  know.  But  in  its 
degree  his  heart  yearned  after  an  object,  a  satisfying  ideal.  He  found 
it  first,  as  most  high-minded  young  natures  do,  in  a  zeal  for  reform,  to 
be  effected  through  legislative  and  other  agencies.  But  there  came  a 
period,  even  in  his  cold  unimpassioned  life,  when  this  youthful  ideal 
was  shattered.  And  of  this  period  he  makes  that  confession  of  his 
wretchedness  which  for  7idive  self-exposure  of  the  littleness  of  a  soul, 
we  have  never  met  anything  in  our  reading  to  equal.  We  v/ish  we 
could  give  the  whole  of  it,  it  is  so  characteristic,  but  our  space  will 
allow  only  of  short  extracts. 

It  was  [says  he]  in  the  autumn  of  1S26.  [He  was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  of 
most  remarkable  precocity  of  attainment,  it  will  be  remembered],  I  was  in  a  dull 
state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally  liable  to ;  unsusceptible  to 
enjoj-ment  or  pleasurable  excitement ;  one  of  those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at 
othef  times,  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think,  in  which  con- 
verts to  Methodism  usually  are  when  smitten  by  their  first  "  conviction  of  sin."  In 
this  frame  of  mind  it  occurred  to  me  to  put  the  question  directly  to  myself :  "  Suppose 
that  all  your  objects  in  life  were  realised,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and 
opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be  completely  effected  at  this  very 
instant,  would  this  be  a  great  happiness  and  joy  to  you  'i  "  and  an  irrepressible  self- 
consciousness  distinctly  answered  "No  !  "  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me  ;  the  whole 
foundation  on  which  my  life  was  constructed  fell  down.  All  my  happiness  was  to 
be  found  in  the  continual  pursuit  of  this  end.  The  end  had  ceased  to  charm,  and 
how  could  there  ever  be  again  any  interest  in  the  means  ?  I  seemed  to  have  nothing 
left  to  live  for The  lines  in  Coleridge's  "Dejection" — I  was  not  then  ac- 
quainted with  them — exactly  described  my  case 
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"  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stifled,  uu impassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

If  I  had  loved  any  one  sufficiently  to  make  confiding  my  grief  a  necessity,  T 

should  not  have  been  in  the  condition  1 7i>as Analytic  habits  may  strengthen 

the  association  between  causes  and  effects,  means  and  ends,  but  tend  altogether  to 
weaken  those  which  are,  to  speak  familiarly,  a  mere  matter  of  feeling.  They  are 
therefore,  I  thought,  favorable  to  prudence  and  clear-sightedness,  but  a  perpetual 
70orm  at  the  root  of  both  the  passions  and  of  the  virtues  ;  and  above  all,  fearfully  under- 
mine all  desires  and  all  pleasures  which  are  the  effects  of  association,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  I  held,  all  except  the  j)urely  physical  and  organic  ;  of  the 
entire  insufficiency  of  which  to  make  life  desirable,  no  one  had  a  stronger  conviction 
than  I  had.  These  were  the  laws  of  human  nature,  by  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
had  been  brought  to  my  present  state.  All  those  to  whom  I  looked  up  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  with  human  beings,  and  the  feelings  which 
made  the  good  of  others,  and  especially  of  mankind  on  a  large  scale,  the  object  of 
existence,  were  the  greatest  and  surest  sources  of  happiness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I 
was  convinced,  but  to  know  that  a  feeling  would  make  me  happy  if  I  had  it,  did  not 
give  me  the  feeling. 

This  "  dry,  heavy  dejection  "  lasted  for  about  a  year,  and  recurred 
at  intervals,  several  times.  And  now,  what  was  the  issue  of  this  soul- 
sickness  ? 

The  cloud  gradually  drew  off  and  I  again  enjoyed  life The  experiences 

of  this  period  led  me  to  adopt  a  theory  of  life  very  unlike  that  on  which  I  had  before 
acted,  and  having  much  in  common  with  what,  at  that  time,  I  certainly  had  never 
heard  of,  the  anti-self-consciousness  theory  of  Carlyle.  I  never,  indeed,  wavered  in 
the  conviction  that  happiness  is  the  test  of  all  rules  of  conduct  and  the  end  of  life. 
But  I  now  thought  that  this  end  was  only  to  be  attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct 
end.  Those  only  are  happy,  I  thought,  -who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some  other 
object  than  their  Ccvn  happiness  ;  on  the  happiness  of  others,  on  the  improvement  of 
mankind,  even  on  some  art  or  pursuit,  followed  not  as  a  means,  but  as  itself  an  ideal 

end.     Aiming  thus  at  something  else,  they  find  happiness  by  the  way Ask 

yourself  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  so.  The  only  chance  is  to  treat, 
not  happiness,  but  some  end  external  to  it  as  the  purpose  of  life.  .  .  .  This  theory 
now  became  the  basis  of  my  philosophy  of  life.  And  I  still  hold  to  it  as  the  best 
theory  for  all  those  who  have  but  a  moderate  degree  of  sensibility  and  capacity  for  en- 
joyment, that  is,  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

The  other  important  change  which  my  opinions  underwent,  was  that  I,  for  the 
first  time,  gave  a  proper  place  among  the  prime  necessities  of  human  well-being  to 
the  internal  ctilture  of  the  individual.  I  ceased  to  attach  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  the  ordermg  of  outward  circumstances  and  the  training  of  the  human 
being  for  speculation  and  action. 

Following  out  this  latter  view,  he  took  a  vigorous  course  of  poetry, 
especially  of  Wordsworth,  to  cultivate  his  neglected  emotional  nature. 
And  after  this  episode  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  religious  experi- 
ence, if  we  may  call  it  so,  except  where  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  he  takes  occasion  to  affirm  of  Christianity  that  he  holds  it  to  be 
"profoundly  immoral."  We  have  emphasised  some  passages  in  this 
confession  which  seem  to  us  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  fia'iveii,  as  well  as 
remarkable  spiritual  immaturity  in  one  intellectually  so  advanced. 
His  device  for  ministering  to  his  "  mind  diseased  "  by  taking  large 
doses  of  poetry  has  a  most  tragic  humor  in  it. 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  upon  any  vindication  of  Christianity 
against  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Mill,  but  we  would  like  to  ask  his  dis- 
ciples wherein  his  religion,  as  a  hypothesis  —  for  of  course  from  his 
standpoint  it  can  be  nothing  more  —  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
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Christian  hypothesis,  and  wherein  it  is  more  verifiable.  We  would 
also  like  to  know  what  is  its  probable  capacity  for  moving  the  masses. 
Such  a  theory  might  afford  a  half-satisfaction  to  philosophers  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  research  and  meditation,  but  what  shall  we 
provide  for  the  millions  who  have  not  grown  up  to  that  high  estate  ? 
The  case  would  appear  more  hopeful  for  Mill-ism  if  its  founder  could 
only  convince  his  fellow-philosophers  of  the  truth  of  his  system  ;  but 
each  of  them,  as  it  appears,  has  a  better  religion  of  his  own.  We 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Mill  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  life  above  described,  which,  unimpassioned  as 
they  necessarily  were  in  such  a  stunted  soul,  were  such  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  professes  to  cure  ;  with  what  efficacy  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  truly  come  under  the  influence  of  its  principles. 
In  his  doctrines  of  self-forgetfulness  in  the  pursuit  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  and  of  the  internal  culture  of  the  individual,  he  verges  very 
closely  upon  the  abhorred  teachings  of  Christ.  In  this  connection  we 
will  quote  as  pertinent  a  short  passage  from  an  eminent  modern 
writer,  who  has  probably  meditated  more  profoundly  than  Mr.  Mill 
on  this  subject:  "When  we  consider  what  Christ  considered  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  mind  to  be,  we  do  not  find  him  in  agreement 
with  philosophers.  The  law-making  power,  which,  raised  to  predomi-, 
nance,  issues  in  an  unerring  tact  or  instinct  of  right  action,  was  differ- 
ently conceived  by  him  and  by  them.  They  placed  it  in  reason,  and 
regarded  passion  as  the  antagonistic  power  which  must  be  coerced 
and  controlled  by  it.  Christ  also  considers  it  necessary  to  control 
the  passions,  but  he  places  them  under  the  dominion,  not  of  reason, 
but  of  a  new  and  more  powerful  passion.  The  healthy  mind  of  the 
philosophers  is  in  a  composed,  tranquil,  and  impartial  state  :  the 
healthy  mind  of  Christ  is  in  an  elevated  and  enthusiastic  state.  Both 
are  exempt  from  perturbation  and  unsteadiness,  but  the  one  by  being 
immovably  fixed,  the  other  by  being  always  powerfully  attracted  in 
one  direction." 

Mr.  Mill  has  a  numerous  following  of  ardent  young  men  in-England 
and  this  country,  who,  in  violent  revolt  against  the  slovenly  and  super- 
ficial habits  of  thought  which  prevail  extensively  within  the  Christian 
church,  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  new  wine  of  his  closely  reasoned 
philosophy,  and  in  their  fresh  enthusiasm  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking the  defects  both  in  his  system  of  thought  and  in  his  character. 
Mr.  Mill  is,  by  his  own  confession,  a  monstrosity — though  a  very  noble 
one,  we  admit.  There  is  not  that  in  him  to  which  the  whole  world  is 
kin.  What  he  spins  from  his  analytic  brain,  divorced  from  a  soul, 
can  never  satisfy  the  heart  of  humanity —  and  humanity  has  a  heart. 
Christianity,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  an  unalloyed  good  ;  but  with  all  its 
earth-born  imperfections,  it  has  a  kernel  which  has  given  peace  where- 
ever  it  has  been  tasted.  Nor  has  it  yet  ceased  to  satisfy  the  nations : 
it  never  was  so  much  a  power  in  the  earth  as  it  is  to-day ;  it  has  ad- 
justed itself  to  every  form  of  civilisation,  and  every  new  development 
of  science.  The  husks  which  men  in  their  blindness  and  folly  have 
wrapped  around  it  fall  constantly  away,  and  to  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration its  pure  ideal,  towering  high  above  attainment,  shines  with  a 
serener,  holier  light.     Wherever  the  conception  came  from,  whether 
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from  Deity  or  from  the  myth-weaving  folk  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  the 
noblest  the  human  mind  has  ever  yet  received  or  formed.  This  is  a 
transition  age,  it  is  truly  said;  but  it  is  a  transition,  we  firmly  believe 
from  every  indication,  from  a  low,  contentious,  anthropomorphic  and 
superstitious  form  of  Christianity  to  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form. 
Of  Mr.  Mill's  domestic  and  public  life  very  little  is  recorded  in  his 
biography.  He  was  indeed  a  thinker,  and  little  else.  His  Parlia- 
mentary career  was  a  short  and  not  a  very  satisfactory  one.  The 
only  person  he  ever  loved,  or  who  ever  loved  him,  appears  to  have 
been  his  wife,  with  whom  it  seems  he  was  on  the  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  during  the  life-time  of  her  first  husband,  often  living  and 
travelling  alone  with  her.  After  her  death  he  bought  a  place  near 
her  tomb  in  the  vicinity  of  Avignon,  where  he  spent  six  months 
annually.  He  lavishes  upon  her  memory  the  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  devotion.  But  somehow,  when  Mr.  Mill  talks  of  love,  we 
have  a  cold  shiver.  A  man  who  took  quite  late  in  life  to  poetry  to 
galvanise  his  heart,  which  had  been  killed  by  analysis  and  philosophy, 
could  hardly  have  been  capable  of  a  very  profound  passion. 

L.  T. 


Mireio.     A  Provengal  Poem.     By  Frederic  Mistral.     Translated  by 
Harriet  W.  Preston.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

When  in  the  name  of  Religion,  Simon  of  Montfort  and  King 
Louis  of  France  crushed  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  and  laid  waste 
Provence  with  steel  and  fire,  they  little  cared  that  they  destroyed  a 
whole  literature,  indeed  half  the  new  literature  of  Europe.  For  in 
the  twelfth  century  the  world  seemed  to  awaken  from  a  long  and 
dreary  sleep,  a  sleep  much  troubled  with  nightmares,  and  discovered 
to  its  astonishment  and  delight  that  the  sun  shone,  that  flowers  were 
blossoming,  birds  singing,  and  maidens  fair.  In  the  rapture  of  this 
discovery  it  burst  into  song,  partly  in  the  liquid  tones  of  Southern 
Gaul,  and  partly  in  the  more  masculine  tongue  of  South  Germany. 
Critics  still  dispute  which  was  the  sweeter  song ;  but  we  may  say  that 
the  Provencal  had  more  simplicity,  more  passion,  more  abandon;  the 
Swabian  more  art,  more  worldly  wisdom  and  more  restraint. 

The  German  poetry  grew  and  flourished  ;  but  to  the  ProvenQal  the 
axe  was  rudely  laid  in  its  first  blossoming-time,  and  nothing  but  an 
.imsightly  stump  left.  For  the  heretics  of  Toulouse  were  not  only 
slaughtered,  but  they  were  anathematised  ;  and  the  curse  seemed  to 
cling  to  the  very  language,  which,  from  being  the  flower  of  speech  of 
all  South  Europe,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  coarse  jargon,  only  fit  to 
embody  the  rude  ditty  of  the  fisherman,  or  the  vulgar  ballad  of  the 
stroller. 

Yet  in  our  own  time  a  green  and  vigorous  shoot  has  sprung  up 
from  this  stump,  in  the  revival  of  Proven9al  poetry  by  Jasmin,  the 
hair-dresser,  Roumanille,  the  gardener's  son,  and  now  by  Mistral  and 
others.  The  new  Provencal  poetry,  like  the  old,  is  of  love,  but  pure, 
simple,  tender.  No  sweeter,  more  innocent,  more  child-like  idyll  can 
be  found  than  this  of  Mireio  and  Vincen.  It  is  pleasant  to  compare 
.it  with  Hermann  and  Dorothea^  a  blossom  of  the  other  stem.     In  that 
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we  see  how  far  the  German  had  come,  through  Reformations,  Eighty 
Years  War,  and  Thirty  Years  War.  His  lover  is  a  young  wirth  and 
lurger  above  all,  and  in  his  tenderness  most  thinks  of  his  love  as  one 
who  will  be  a  wise,  good  and  gentle  hauskdlierin,  under  whose  thrift 
and  care  all  things  will  prosper  and  be  at  peace.  But  the  Provencal 
takes  up  his  theme  almost  as  the  troubadour  had  left  it :  there  is  no 
thought  of  prudence,  of  worldly-wisdom,  of  the  future,  in  his  lovers : 
Mireio,  the  rich  farmer's  daughter,  and  Vincen,  the  poor  basket- 
maker's  son,  love  as  the  birds  love,  because  both  are  young,  and  each 
has  found  the  other  good  and  fair. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  gallery  of  pictures  of  rural  life  and  scenery, 
in  a  land  golden  with  sunshine,  murmurous  with  bees,  vocal  with 
birds,  fragrant  with  flowers  and  sweet  wild  spices.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract: Mireio  has  disappeared,  and  her  father  sends  the  "cup-bearer" 
(the  man  who  carries  drink  and  refreshment  to  those  at  work)  out  to 
all  his  fields  to  summon  the  men. 

Then,  fleeter  than  a  goat,  the  faithful  man 
O'er  stony  fallow  and  red  clover  ran, 
Threaded  holm-oaks  on  long  declivities, 
Leaped  o'er  the  roads  along  the  base  of  these, 
And  now  already  scents  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  new-mown  hay,  and  the  blue-tufted  bloom 

Of  tall  lucerne  descries ;  and  presently 

The  measured  sweep  of  the  long  scythes  hears  he, 

And  lusty  mowers  bending  in  a  row 

Beholds,  and  grass  by  the  long  steel  laid  low 

In  verdant  swaths — ever  a  pleasant  sight  — 

And  children  and  young  maidens,  with  delight 

Raking  the  hay  and  in  cocks  piling  it ; 
While  crickets  that  before  the  mowers  flit, 
Hark  to  their  singing.     Also,  farther  on, 
An  ash-wood  cart  by  two  white  oxen  drawn, 
Heaped  with  cured  grass,  where  a  skilled  wagoner 
Doth,  by  huge  armfuls,  high  and  higher  rear 

The  forage  round  his  waist,  till  it  conceals 

The  rails,  the  cart-beams,  and  the  very  wheels ; 

And,  when  the  cart  moves  on,  with  the  hay  trailing;, 

It  seems  like  some  unwieldy  vessel  sailing. 

But  now  the  loader  rises,  and  descries 

The  runner,  and  "  Hold,  men !    there's  trouble  !  "  cries  f 

And  cartman's  aids,  who  in  great  forkfuls  carry 

To  him  the  hay,  now  for  a  moment  tarry 

And  wipe  their  streaming  brows  ;  and  mowers  rest 

The  scythe-back  carefully  upon  the  breast, 

And  whet  the  edge,  as  they  the  plain  explore 

That  Phoebus  wings  his  burning  arrows  o'er. 


Then  the  stout  runner,  fleeter  than  the  goats. 
Dashed  through  the  pieces  waving  with  wild-oats, 
Fosses  o'erleaped  with  meadow-flowers  bright, 
And  in  great  yellow  wheat-fields  passed  from  sight, 
\Vhere  reapers  forty,  sickle  each  in  hand, 
Like  a  devouring  fire  fall  on  the  land. 
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And  strip  her  mantle  green  and  odorous 
From  off  her  breast,  and  ever  gaining  thus 
As  wolves  gain  on  their  prey,  rob,  hour  by  hour, 
Earth  of  her  gold,  and  summer  of  her  flower ; 
While  in  the  wake  of  each,  in  ordered  line. 
Falls  the  loose  grain,  like  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

And  the  sheaf-binders,  ever  on  the  watch. 
The  dropping  wheat  in  handiuls  deftly  catch, 
And  underneath  the  arm  the  same  bestow 
Until,  so  gathering,  they  have  enow ; 
When,  pressing  with  the  knee,  they  tightly  bind, 
And  lastly  fling  the  perfect  sheaf  behind. 

Twinkle  the  sickles  keen  like  swarming  bees. 
Or  laughing  ripple  upon  sunny  seas 
Where  flounders  are  at  play.     Erect  and  tall, 
With  rough  beards  bent,  in  heaps  pyramidal 
The  sheaves  by  hundreds  rise.     The  plain  afar 
Shows  like  a  tented  camp  in  days  of  war. 

And  here,  with  gleanings  falling  from  her  fingers, 
Full  many  a  merry  gleaner  strays  and  lingers ; 
Or,  in  the  warm  lea  of  the  stacks  of  corn, 
Or  'mid  the  canes  drops  languidly,  o'erborne 
By  some  long  look,  that  e'en  bewilders  her. 
Because  Love  also  is  a  harvester. 

Several  pretty  songs,  and  some  very  naive  superstitions  and  legends, 
are  interwoven  into  the  stor)-,  still  further  heightening  its  child-like 
simplicity ;  yet  artless  as  it  is,  and  lively  as  it  is  at  times,  it  is,  as  the 
translator  says,  "  invariably  noble." 

The  accuracy  of  the  translation  we  are  not  competent  to  judge,  but 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  admirable.  The  quaint  and  simple  style 
chosen  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  work,  and  has  an  artless 
character  of  versification  and  language  that  reminds  us  cf  Chaucer. 


Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engravirig.  From  the  French  of  Charles 
Blanc.  Translated  by  Kate  Newell  Doggett.  New  York  :  Hurd 
&  Houghton. 

This  is  too  superb  a  volume  in  its  mechanical  execution  to  bear  so 
unpretending  a  title  as  M.  Blanc  has  chosen  for  it,  as  in  its  original 
dress  it  presents  much  the  same  appearance  as  it  does  in  translation, 
being  very  rich  in  illustrative  designs.  And  yet  it  is  in  truth  just 
what  its  author  styles  it — a  book  of  elements  "for  the  France  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which,  while  presenting  the  incredible  anomaly 
of  an  intellectual  nation  that  professes  to  adore  Art,  knows  not  its 
principles,  its  language,  its  history,  its  veritable  dignity."  The  trans- 
lator adds,  truly  enough,  that  if  this  can  be  averred  of  France,  where, 
in  the  large  towns  at  least,  there  are  art-creations  everywhere  acces- 
sible to  the  eye  of  the  masses,  how  much  more  severely  may  it  be 
asserted  of  a  country  in  which  its  educated  men  and  women  are  igno- 
rant of  the  very  A  B  C  of  Art,  and  cannot  discriminate  between  a 
good  picture  and  a  bad  one.  In  his  Preface  M.  Blanc  relates  how 
he  came  to  think  of  writing  his  Grammaire.  Dining  one  day  with  the 
dignitaries  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  France,  he  was  shocked, 
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when  tlic  conversation  turned  upon  the  Arts,  to  hear  the  enunciation 
of  such  false  principles  as  "made  him  shiver."  One  of  the  most 
eminent  men  present,  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  ignorance  confessed, 
asked  if  there  were  not  some  book  that  would  teach  such  simple 
principles  as  it  was  incumbent  on  all  to  know.  M.  Blanc  replied  that 
he  knew  of  none  he  could  recommend  ;  and  this  set  him  to  thinking 
of  the  propriety  of  preparing  something  to  meet  such  a  demand. 
Hence  his  Grammaire  dcs  Arts  du  Dessin. 

His  first  object,  he  tells  us,  has  been  to  make  his  teachings 
"  inexorably  clear  "  \  and  a  careful  reading  of  his  lucid,  beautifully 
concise  and  absolutely  intelligible  chapters,  in  which  one  is  led  on 
step  by  step  through  the  easiest  gradations  to  a  final  acquaintance 
with  the  abstrusest  principles  of  Art,  results  in  the  opinion  that  M. 
Blanc  has  fully  attained  his  end.  He  even  succeeds  in  making  his 
introductory  pages,  in  which  he  treats  very  simply  of  the  expression 
of  Painting,  its  aims,  its  limits,  its  typical  truth,  its  appliances,  and 
its  various  methods,  very  entertaining  even  to  the  reader  who  has 
never  mastered  a  single  technicality  of  the  art.  His  chapter  on  Per- 
spective seems  to  us  very  admirable  ;  and  as  we  once  sat  under  the 
instructions  of  a  most  skilful  English  master  of  perspective,  who 
tormented  us  for  months  together  with  his  geometric  way  of  teaching 
it,  this  simpler  style  of  setting  it  before  the  learner  specially  com- 
mended itself  to  us.  His  lessons  on  Color  are  very  definite  and  clear. 
We  think  old  Uccello,  who  re-discovered  the  lost  perspective  laws 
known  to  the  ancients,  would  have  stood  on  one  foot  half  the  night, 
as  he  used  to  do  (according  to  Vasari),  poring  over  M.  Blanc's 
succinct  statements  could  they  have  been  placed  before  him,  still 
humming  to  himself  '■'■Dolce  prospettiva  P''  and  Titian  would  not  have 
disdained  to  read  what  he  has  written  about  the  "  optical  beauty  of 
thought." 

His  explanations  of  the  arrangement  and  composition  of  a  picture, 
of  chiar'oscuro,  of  complementary  colors,  of  touch,  are  all  so  stripped 
of  technicalities,  so  free  from  art-cant,  that  the  simplest  understanding 
might  take  them  in.  In  the  course  of  his  instructions,  M.  Blanc 
makes  fine  use  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  old  and  modern 
artists,  points  out  supreme  excellences  and  indicates  failures,  thus 
educating  by  his  illustrations  the  eye  of  his  reader  as  well  as  his  mind. 

It  must  certainly  be  accepted  as  proof  of  a  growing  sense  of  the 
art-sentiment  in  our  country  that  its  publishers  have  felt  themselves 
warranted  in  putting  forth  this  rich  volume.  Its  getting-up  is  excep- 
tionally fine  :  thick  cream-tinted  paper,  broad,  generous  margin,  well- 
leaded  text,  clear-cut  illustration  and  very  handsome  binding  render 
At.  Blanc's  Gratmnaire  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  recently 
issued  by  those  American  Elzevirs,  the  Hurd  and  Houghton  firm. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


The    Old  Masters   and  their   Pictures.     By   Sarah    Tytler.     Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros. 

In  this  exceedingly  handy  volume,  which  begins  with  Giotto  aaid 
«ids  with  Kneller,  and    its  companion,  Modern   Painters  and  fheir 
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Paintings,  which  reaches  from  Thornhill  to  the  painters  now  living, 
the  author  has  furnished  a  work  not  only  very  convenient  for  refer- 
ence, but  extremely  pleasant  to  read.  Without  going,  too  minutely  into 
details,  or  too  deeply  into  technicalities,  she  gives,  beside  the  dates 
of  each  painter's  life,  an  account  of  his  greatest  works,  their  peculiar 
characteristics  and  place  in  art,  and  interesting  anecdotes  or  other 
particulars  of  his  life,  together  with  frequent  extracts  from  criticisms 
of  high  authority. 

We  know  of  no  work  from  which  a  reader  can  so  quickly  and  easily 
acquire  a  correct  general  impression  of  the  history  of  painting,  with 
some  impression  of  each  of  its  great  masters.  In  the  second  volume 
due  space  is  given  to  American  painters,  and  appreciative  notices  of 
many  of  their  woiks. 


Threads  of  Fate.     By  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger.     Washington,  D.  C. 

There  are  many  persons  of  delicate  susceptibilities,  passionate 
admiration  for  beauty  in  every  form,  quick  and  keen  sympathies  — 
what  we  call  the  poetic  temperament,  in  short,  who,  whenever  their 
feelings  are  moved,  turn  instinctively  to  give  them  expression  in 
verse.  We  do  not  find  that  they  reach  to  hitherto  unknown  heights 
or  depths,  give  emotion  a  new  expression,  or  strike  out  new  forms  of 
beauty;  they  touch,  and  often  not  unskilfully,  those  chords  of  feeling 
that  are  common  to  all,  and  perhaps  are  more  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  better  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  public  than  those  more  highly- 
gifted  poets  who  would  fain  lead  us  to  loftier  heights. 

And  so  we  would  gladly  say  a  kind  word  for  the  book  before  us,  in 
which  there  is  much  good  and  genuine  feeling,  no  little  poetic  fancy, 
and  everywhere  evidence  of  a  gentle,  sensitive,  womanly  nature.  It 
would  be  a  hard  heart  that  in  our  dry  and  prosaic  age  would  cut  off 
all  these  little  rills  of  song  because  they  are  not  broad  rivers  or 
rushing  torrents.  Tiny  as  they  are,  they  glide  imperceptibly  through 
many  fields,  and  the  herbage  is  the  greener  for  them,  and  the  small 
meadow-flowers  the  brighter. 


Waldfried,  a  Novel.     By  Berthold  Auerbach.     Translated  by  Simon 
Adler  Stern.     New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

When  a  German  does  set  about  being  dull  and  diffuse,  he  has  a 
supernatural  success  that  no  less  favored  mortal  can  attain.  And 
when  a.  writer  like  Auerbach,  whose  one  faculty  is  that  of  delicate 
miniature-painting  of  the  idyllic  sort,  is  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
produce  a  grand  heroic  work  of  the  Tendetiz  species,  in  which  the 
grandeur  and  glories  of  Prussia,  and  the  splendid  destinies  of  United 
Germany  under  the  fatherly  care  of  "the  great  and  glorious  Emperor" 
and  Bismarck  shall  be  fitly  sung,  in  which  he  shall  be  political  and 
psychological  and  military  and  patriotic  and  skeptical,  shall  be  strong 
as  Spielhagen  and  delicate  as  Erckmann-Chatrian,  the  result  is  — 
what  the  reader  can  best  discover  for  himself  by  reading  the  five 
hundred  and  fourteen  beautifully  printed  pages  of  Waldfried. 
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As  it  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  Marylander,  or  at  least  to  every 
one  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  State  at  heart,  that  the  great  Uni- 
versity to  be  established  among  us,  by  the  munificence  of  a  private  citizen, 
shall  be  so  organised  as  to  confer  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  State,  and 
do  the  most  ample  justice  to  the  designs  of  its  founder,  we  have  read  with 
much  interest  Dr.  Huxley's  Inaugural  Address  before  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  in  which  he  lays  down  with  great  clearness  the  true  place  and 
functions  of  a  University. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  look  upon  a  University  as  a  mere  aggregation  of 
colleges,  with  no  other  duty  than  to  receive  freshmen  and  turn  out  gradu- 
ates. A  true  University  should  be  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  highest 
culture  of  the  State,  having  each  department  filled  by  the  best  representa- 
tives the  State  can  offer.  Nor  are  the  Professors  only  a  higher  kind  of 
schoolmasters.  The  schoolmaster's  business  is  to  teach  —  to  bring,  by 
whatever  methods  he  has  found  efficacious,  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  certain 
point  of  knowledge,  and  a  certain  state  of  recipiency.  The  duty  of  the 
Professor  —  so  far  as  he  is  a  teacher  of  youth  —  is  to  present  to  these 
minds,  thus  prepared  and  receptive,  in  such  order  and  way  as  he  thinks 
best,  the  whole  scope  of  his  particular  branch  of  culture.  The  teacher 
relies  upon  system  and  drill,  compelling  his  pupils  to  walk  a  certain  road  ; 
the  Professor  relies  upon  conviction  and  sympathy,  the  clearness  of  pre- 
sentation that  convinces  the  intellect,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
that  kindles  the  feelings  of  his  hearers. 

But  the  duties  of  the  Professors  are  not  confined  to  the  lecture-room. 
Representing,  as  they  should,  the  highest  culture  of  the  State,  they  should 
keep  themselves  en  rappot't  with  the  highest  culture  elsewhere  ;  should 
keep  abreast  of  the  movement  of  thought  and  discovery,  and  should  them- 
selves (where  the  subject  allows  it)  be  original  investigators,  contributing 
their  quota  of  new  knowledge  to  the  age.  Particularly  is  this  desirable  in 
Science  ;  and  here,  fortunately,  an  American  University  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  an  English  one.  There  being  no  State  Church,  a  State  Univer- 
sity can  have  no  Faculty  of  Theology.  Not  that  Theology  is  not  a  most 
legitimate  study,  but  as  it  specially  belongs  to  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
their  wants  are  well  supplied  by  the  various  denominational  colleges. 

The  absence  of  the  Theological  Faculty  allows  room  for  more  promin- 
ence to  be  given  to  Physical  Science,  without  over-multiplying  the  chairs. 
No  one  in  this  country  and  time  will  deny  the  immense  importance  of 
scientific  knowledge,  or  the  growing  interest  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  should 
have,  in  such  a  University,  not  merely  recognition,  but  representation 
commensurate  with  its  importance. 

In  Germany  the  universities,  though  lacking  the  opulent  endowments  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  have  exercised  a  f.^r  more  important  influence  than 
the  latter,  from  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  their  functions.  They  are 
not  merely  high  coUcrjes  for  youth,  but  foci  whence  culture  radiates  to  the 
whole  people.  To  the  English  mind,  a  Professor  without  a  class  would  be 
an  irreconcilable  anomaly  ;  and  yet  that  Professor,  by  his  studies  and  their 
fruits  as  embodied  in  his  writings,  may  be  teaching  the  world,  and  con- 
ferring lustre  on  the  institution  which  claims  him  as  her  own. 

How  far  these  ideas  may  be  practicable  in  the  University  to  be  founded 
here,  or  how  far  they  may  seem  reasonable  to  those  who  have  it  in  charge, 
we  can  not  say.     But  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  endeavor  so  to 
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organise  the  institution  that  it  will  approach  as  nearly  as  their  limitations 
allow,  to  the  ideal  of  a  university  which  shall  represent  the  highest  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  State. 

WILLIAM    E03WELL   SELDEN, 
Lieutenant  Engineer  Corps  C.S.  A.,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  Fchrimry  8,  1S62. 
I  would  that  I  a  fitting  >vreath  could  twine, 

Cr  from  my  cypressed  lyre  could  wake  a  strain 
Worthy  of  thee  whom  m  our  hearts  we  shrine, 

The  first  among  thy  ancient  city's  slain  ! 
Although  thy  sun  ere  noon  in  darkness  set, 

In  ni^ht  whose  shadows  deepen  with  the  years, 
A  golden  lijht,  thy  memory  lingers  yet. 

Thy  name  yet  dims  fond  household  eyes  with  tears. 
With  wing  to  dare  and  reach  the  noblest  height, 

A  lofty  spirit  blending  strength  with  grace, 
Stricken  while  soaring  in  thy  sunward  flight ; 

In  life's  Olympic  foremost  in  the  race, 
Smitten,  alas  !    the  goal  and  crown  in  sight, 

The  flush  of  victory  upon  thy  face ! 
Norfolk,  Va.  S. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  anecdote : — "  In  1859  a 
conversation  occurred  between  Jefferson  Davis,  Bishop  LeoniJas  Polk, 
and  an  erninent  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  question  arose, 
what  was  the  real  want  of  the  South.  The  merchant  said,  a  Southern 
Bourse,  financial  independence  of  the  North,  Southern  manufactories, 
and  control  of  our  cotton  mart.  Bishop  Polk  said,  more  schools,  more 
colleges,  and  a  great  Southern  University.  Mr.  Davis  said,  military 
organisation  and  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

"These  differing  views  suggested  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  of '''icksburg, 
the  theme  of  an  anniversary  poem  read  before  the  (^BK  Society  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  In  this  poem  the  author  compares  the  South  to 
Italy,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  military  rule  of  Austria,  and  by  a 
sort  of  foreboding,  Avhich  was  singular  enough  at  that  time,  advises  her 
how  to  act  if  she  should  ever  be  reduced  to  a  like  subjection.  The  lines 
are  — 

"And  thou,  her  sister  clime,  fair,  fervid  South  — 
She,  weak  with  age,  thou,  mighty  in  thy  youth  — 
My  country  !    should  the  spoiler's  hand  on  thee 
Be  ever  placed,  and  Northern  tyranny 
IjOad  thee,  like  her,  with  fetters,  wouldst  thou  still 
Preserve  untouched  the  indomitable  will. 
And  the  free  soul  th  t  scorns  to  yield  consent 
T-)  slavish  creeds  and  maxims  —  crushed,  not  bent,  * 

Oppressed,  but  not  degraded  —  write  in  brass 
Her  old  heroic  lesson  ;  let  it  pass 
Into  thy  spirit ;  and  whate'er  the  State 
Be  doomed  to  suffer,  Man  will  still  be  great. 
And  still  may  hope  some  future  age  will  see 
A  righted  South  — a  happier  Italy. 


THE   CONFEDERATE   STATES    STEAMER   "WILLIAM   H. 

WEBB." 


THERE  are  but  few  authentic  accounts  of  the  small  navy  which 
the  Confederate  States  Government  were  attempting  under 
every  disadvantage  to  set  afloat,  but  sucli  as  we  have  show  the 
daring  and  skill  of  our  brave  ofTicers  and  men,  and  the  immense  odds 
against  which  they  were  contending.  Among  the  many  contributions 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  one  from  James  Deering, 
Esq.,  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  employment  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  is  vouched  for  most  satisfactorily.  The  papers  he 
transmits  are  authentic  reports  of  the  officers  whose  names  are  signed 
to  them,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a  courier  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  abandoned  after 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Deering  in  his  letter  says  :  "Accompanying  this  you  will  find 
reports  of  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Read  of  the  late  Confederate  States 
steamer  Webb,  and  of  Lieutenant-Commanding  J.  H.  Carter.  If  the 
documents  are  of  value  to  the  Society  you  represent  in  elucidating 
the  history  of  a  struggle  glorious  in  its  (ieeds,  if  not  altogether  satis- 
factory in  its  results,  I  shall  be  glad  I  have  furnished  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  henceforth  American  citizens  may  not  feel  they  have 
occasion  to  illustrate  in  fratricidal  contests  their  enterprise,  energy 
and  valor."  There  never  would  have  been  such  a  contest  if  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  regarded. 

Confederate  States  Steamer  "Missouri," 
Alexandria,  La.,  April  z'ith,  1^65. 

Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 

Sir : —  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Confederate  States  steamer 
Webb,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Read,  left  this  place  at 
four  A.  M.  on  the  23d  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  sea  via 
New  Orleans.  I  have  since  learned  that  she  succeeded  in  passing 
New  Orleans,  but  twenty-four  miles  below  that  place  she  met  the 
United  States  steamer  Richmond.  The  Richmond  fired  a  broadside 
into  the  Webb,  when  Lieutenant  Read  ran  the  latter  into  the  left 
bank,  set  her  on  fire,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  with  all  of  his 
officers  and  crew,  except  two  of  the  latter,  who  were  captured  by  the 
enemy.  The  vessel  was  a  total  loss.  No  further  information  has 
reached  me. 

The  Missouri  is  still  at  this  place  ;  but  as  the  military  authorities 
manifest  a  disposition  to  abandon  lower  Red  River,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled perhaps  to  move  up  the  river.  It  is  my  present  intention  to 
select  some  point  above  where  the  river  is  narrow,  and  where  ^he 
Missouri  will  be  much  more  formidable  than  she  is  at  this  place. 

The  surrender  of  General  Lee  has  produced  some  demoralisation 
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in  this  department,  but  I  am  gratified  to  state  that  it  is  limited  to 
those  who  are  not  in  the  army. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J:  H.  Carter, 
Lieutenant-Commanding  Naval  Defences  Western  La. 

C.  S.  S.  "Webb," 
Alexandria,  Red  River,  April  zzd,.  1865. 

Sir: — In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  given  me  by  you,  I  have 
reported,  together  with  the  officers  ordered  with  me,  to  Lieutenant- 
Commanding  Jonathan  Carter  for  duty  on  this  vessel.  Accordingly 
I  took  command  of  this  ship,  relieving  Lieutenant-Commanding  J, 
L.  Phillips  on  the  31st  ult.  On  assuming  command  I  found  the 
vessel  totally  unprepared  for  the  ser\'ice  upon  which  I  was  ordered  to 
take  her  —  without  a  single  gun  on  board,  little  or  no  crew,  no  fuel, 
and  no  small  arms  save  a  few  cutlasses  —  and  as  the  vessel  was  some 
eight  miles  below  Shreveport  on  her  Avay  here,  I  was  obliged  to  return 
to  the  first-named  place,  where  I  expected  to  obtain  all  my  wants 
from  General  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  this  department.  I  was  not 
deceived  in  my  hopes  of  General  Smith's  assistance,  that  general  im- 
mediately issuing  orders  for  every  facility  to  be  given  me  towards 
the  fitting-out  of  the  vessel.  From  him  I  procured  one  thirty- 
pounder  Parrott  for  a  bow-pivot,  and  two  small  iron  twelve-pounders 
that  may  serve  me  in  bringing  to  vessel*,  &c.  Carpenters  were 
obtained  and  hastened  in  their  work,  as  the  rapid  fall  of  this  river 
made  me  apprehensive  of  serious  impediment  to  the  future  execution 
of  my  instructions.  On  returning  down  the  river  I  filled  up  every 
available  place  in  the  ship  with  wood,  not  finding  more  than  one  day's 
coal,  which  together  with  the  wood  will  give  me  fuel  for  about  five 
days.  I  have  likewise  taken  on  board  one  hundred  and  ninety  bales 
of  cotton,  which  serves  as  a  very  efficient  shield  to  the  machinery, 
backed  as  it  is  by  twelve  inches  of  pine  bulkhead  entirely  surrounding 
the  engine-room.  The  great  amount  of  wood  I  have  been  obliged  to 
stow  with  the  cotton  causes  an  average  draft  of  nine  and  a  half  feet, 
about  two  feet  more  than  when  light.  Tkis  increase  in  depth  im- 
merges  the  buckets  on  the  wheels  so  much  as  to  enforce  the  necessity 
of  lifting  much  weight  in  the  passage  of  the  buckets  from  the  water 
up,  thus  impeding  the  progress  of  the  vessel  a  little,  which  could  be 
gotten  over  had  I  the  time  to  shift  the  buckets  a  few  inches  further 
up  the  wheel-arms.  Accompanying  is  a  roll  of  the  officers  and  men 
now  on  board.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  without  Lieutenants 
Roby  and  McDermett  and  Assistant-Paymaster  Vasser,  who  have  not 
yet  reported,  though  long  since  ordered.  I  have  but  two  engineers 
understanding  the  machinery  of  the  vessel,  and  two  young  third 
assistants  whom  I  cannot  trust  alone  in  the  engiiK-room  for  some 
time  as  yet.  The  two  former  will  therefore  be  obliged  to  remain  on 
watch  whilst  going  out,  and  whilst  the  double  engines  are  unconnected, 
it  not  being  advisable  to  work  them  connected  when  there  exists  a 
probability  for  rapid  manoeuvring. 

When  going  through  Mobile  I  applied  to  Flag-Officer  Farland  for 
two  engineers,  there  then  being  soveral  on  no  important  duty ;  but 
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that  officer  showed  so  little  disposition  to  grant  my  request  that  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  without  them,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Frick, 
chief-engineer  of  the  station,  informed  me  that  those  for  whom  I  had 
applied  could  easily  be  spared.  Thus  apprised  of  my  condition,  you 
will  be  enabled  to  better  account  for  any  accident  that  may  result 
from  the  step  I  propose  taking  to-night,  starting  from  this  point 
down,  so  as  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Red  in  time  to  commence  the 
downward  passage  of  the  Mississippi  to-morrow  about  8  p.  M  Off 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  lie  the  Tennessee,  Manhattan  (monitor),  and 
Lafayette,  iron-clads,  and  one  boiler-iron  plated  gunboat,  the  Gazelle. 
The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  at  regular  distances  in  most 
of  this  length  there  are  one  or  two  of  the  enemy's  gunboats.  To  be 
the  first  to  notify  these  of  my  approach  is  my  chief  aim  ;  towards 
effecting  this  I  have  arranged  with  General  Thomas  to  cut  the  wires 
as  far  down  as  Plaquemines  by  8  p.  m.  to-morrow.  I  shall  myself  cut 
the  wires  below  that  place,  and  shall  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  forts  (Jackson  and  St.  Philip)  from  being  informed  of  my  move- 
ments, as  these  formidable  fortifications  will  have  to  be  passed  in 
daylight.  As  I  will  have  to  stake  everything  upon  speed  and  time,  I 
will  not  attack  any  vessel  in  the  passage  unless  I  perceive  a  possibility 
of  her  arresting  my  progress.  In  this  event  I  am  prepared  with  five 
torpedoes  (one  hundred  pounds),  one  of  which  I  hold  shipped  on  its 
pole  on  the  bows.  The  cypher-key  to  my  future  communications  with 
you  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lieut.-Commanding  Jonathan 
Carter,  who  will  forward  the  same.  I  must  acknowledge  the  readi- 
ness with  which  Lieutenant-Commanding  Carter  has  answered  to  my 
applications  for  assistance. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Re-^d,  Lieiifenant-Comtfianding. 
To  Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  Navy. 

Captain  Carter  had  in  view  some  time  since  the  movement  which  I 
now  propose  to  make.  He  had  the  torjDcdoes  completed,  and  the 
lumber  to  make  the  necessary  bulkheads  was  being  sawed.  These 
preparations  were  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  Read,  Lieutenant-Commanding. 
Forwarded  by  your  obedient  servant,  J.  H.  Carter,  LietU.-Com.  N.  D.  W.  L. 

C.  S.  S.  "Webb," 
Alexandria,  La.,  April  2zd,  1S65. 

A  correct  list  of  the  officers  and  men  attached  to  this  vessel : — 
First  Lieutenant  Chas.  Vv^  Read,  Commanding. 
First  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Wall. 
Master,  L.  P.  Blanc. 
Pd.  Mid.,  H.  H.  Scott. 
Ass.  Surg.,  W.  J.  Addison. 
Gunner,  T.  B.  Travers. 
Act.  M.  Mate,  J.  E.  Billups. 
Act.  M.  Mate,  B.  Lewis. 
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Act.  Boatswain,  George  Hall. 

Second  Ass.  Eng.,  Wm.  Smith. 

Third  Ass.  Eng.,  Geo.  Marsh. 

Third  Ass.  Eng.,  H.  S.  Lewis. 

Third  Ass.  Eng.,  Joseph  Walters. 

Pilot,  John  Lewis. 

Pilot,  J.  W.  West. 

Signal  Operators,  L.  M.  Durr,  A.  Dubrock. 


Crew. 


1  Wm.  Biggio,  Q.  M. 

2  H.  Oliver,  B.  M. 

3  J.  Kelle3S  Q.  M. 

4  J.  C.  Osburn,  L.  Stew. 

5  Chas  Rook,  W.  R.  C. 

6  W.  Taffe,  W.  R.  S. 

7  John  Cox,  S.  Stew. 

8  M.  Hyde,  C.  Mate. 

9  W.  J.  Turner,  Fireman. 

0  J.  C.  Hunter,  Fireman. 

1  P.  McLaughlan,  Fireman. 

2  J.  Brigham,  O.  S. 

3  S.  Sheffield,  O.  S. 

4  B.  Murphy,  Fireman. 

5  J.  Berthard,  Fireman. 

6  E.  Burns,  C.  H. 

7  J.  Keith,  O.  S. 

8  J.  S.  McDonald,  C.  H. 

9  W.  R.  Davis,  Lds. 

20  T.  C.  Rice,  Lds. 

21  J.  H.  Jernigan,  Lds. 

22  L.  Williams,  Lds. 

23  G.  W.  Rouse,  C.  H. 

24  Chas.  Preston,  Lds. 

25  J.  W.  Fletcher,  Lds. 

26  N.  B.  Harper,  Lds. 


27  T.  J.  Thompson,  Lds. 

28  L.  McQueen,  Lds; 

29  A.  H.  Thruston,  Lds. 

30  J.  N.  Cornelius,  C.  H. 

31  J.  H.  Chambers,  Lds. 

32  D.  A.  Morgan,  M.  at  A. 
ZZ  W.  A.  Hancock,  C.  H. 

34  J.  W.  Hall,  Lds. 

35  A.  Wise,  Lds. 

36  M.  Davis,  Lds. 

37  Thos.  Moore,  Lds. 

38  G.  H.  Davis,  Lds. 

39  G.  B.  Haitty,  Lds. 

40  A.  P.  Haynes,  S.  S. 

41  H.  Hines,  i  C.  B. 

42  G.  A.  Walker,  Lds. 

43  R.  W.  Moffitt,  Lds. 

44  J.  M.  Taylor,  Lds. 

45  J.  P.  Anderson,  Lds. 

46  R  F.  McDaniel,  Lds. 

47  N.  B.  Riggins,  Lds. 

48  G.  R.  McDaniel,  Lds. 

49  H.  O.  Dunham,  Lds. 

50  J.  S.  Stewart,  Lds. 

51  E.  Richards,  C.  M. 


From  the  New  York  Herald  oi  the  23d  of  April  and  of  the  ist  and 
3dof  May,  1865,  we  extract  the  following  particulars  which  corrobor- 
ate the  preceding  accounts,  adding  some  information  not  given  by 
our  officers  because  already  known  to  our  Navy  Department,  and 
other  facts  only  known  on  the  Federal  side.  These  extracts  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  daring  of  Captain  Read  and  his  gallant  crew,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  accomplish  something  in  a  niore  favorable  sea 
for  the  Confederate  cause.  He  determined  at  the  last  extremity  that 
his  steamer  should  not  be  used  against  us. 

"  The  steamer  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  reports  that  the  rebel 
ram  Webb  passed  New  Orleans,  at  broad  day,  at  a  rapid  rate,  dis- 
playing the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  after  passing,  hoisted  the  rebel  flag. 
When  a  few  miles  above  Fort  St.  Philip  her  condensers  got  out  of 
order,  and  she  was  deserted  and  blown  up. 
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•  "Description  of  the  Webb. —  The  ram  Webb  was  the  well-known 
steamer  Wm.  H.  Webb,  formerly  used  in  this  harbor  as  a  tow-boat, 
and  as  an  ice-breaker  in  the  winter,  for  which  purpose  she  was 
specially  constructed,  being  of  great  strength  and  fitted  with  powerful 
engines.  A  few  years  before  the  war  she  was  purchased  by  some  of 
the  New  Orleans  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  heavily 
laden  ships  to  and  from  the  city.  She  was  noted  for  her  power  and 
speed.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  she  was  still  at  New  Orleans, 
and  was,  of  course,  seized  by  the  rebel  authorities  and  converted  into 
a  ram  and  gunboat.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1861,  she  seized  three 
vessels  loaded  with  oil  and  made  prizes  of  them  ;  but  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  blockade  by  a  Union  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  her  little  privateering  inclinations  were  effectually  stopped, 
and  we  hear  little  of  her  again  until  she  attacked,  with  her  consort, 
the  ram  Qnecn  of  the  West,  the  iron-clad  Indianola,  in  the  Mississippi, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  in  which  she  rammed  her  several  times, 
compelled  her  to  surrender.  On  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg 
batteries  by  our  fleet,  the  Webb  retreated  to  the  Red  River,  which  she 
ascended  far  above  Alexandria,  where  she  remained  until  after  the 
failure  of  Banks'  expedition  up  that  river,  when  she  came  down  and 
prepared  to  run  the  blockade  with  a  load  of  cotton,  or  perhaps  as  a 
privateer.  Information  of  this  fact  reaching  Admiral  Lee's  ears,  he 
despatched  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  and  gunboats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River,  to  prevent  her  escape.  Among  them  were  the  monitor  Man- 
hattan and  the  iron-clad  Lafayette,  the  latter  a  vessel  of  some  speed. 
Under  cover  of  darkness,  however,  the  Webb  eluded  the  blockaders. 

"The  JFebb  was  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  burthen,  had  a 
draught  of  seven  feet  water,  and  her  general  dimensions  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Length,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet ;  breadth  of  beam, 
thirty-one  feet;  depth  of  hold,  twelve  feet.  She  was  built  in  1856, 
and  was  a  fine  sea  boat.  Of  her  armament  we  have  no  knowledge, 
but  suppose  it  was  light." 

This  is  the  account  of  the  Herald.  Captain  Read  calls  his  vessel 
the  Confederate  States  steamer  Webb,  not  ram,  armed  "  with  one 
thirty-pounder  Parrott  for  a  bow-pivot,  and  two  small  iron  twelve- 
pounders."  ,  Against  this  terrible  ram  Admiral  Lee  had  "despatched 
a  fleet  of  iron-clads  and  gunboats.  Among  them  were  the  monitor 
Manhattan  and  the  iron-clad  Lafayette^  Captain  Read  adds  the 
names  of  the  Tennessee  iron-clad,  one  boiler  iron-plated  gunboat  the 
Gazelle,  and  one  or  two  gunboats,  at  regular  distances  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  Besides,  the  Herald  states  that  there  had 
been  the  iron-clad  Indianola  in  the  Mississippi,  but  which  the 
Webb  and  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West  had  rammed  several  times 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  We  add  this  statement  because  it 
shows  who  captured  the  Indianola.  Two,  three  and  four  to  one  on 
every  battle-field,  and  four  or  five  so  far,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter 
how  many  more,  against  the  one  Webb,  was  nothing  unusual  in  this 
great  contest  of  a  weak  power  against  a  mighty  nation. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  3d  of  May,  1865,  gives  the  follow- 
ing :^-"J//>-.  Henry  ThomJ>son's  Dispatch.     New  Orleans,  La,,  April 
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25,  1865.  One  of  the  most  impudent  and  daring  feats  of  naval  or 
military  history  occurred  yesterday  on  the  Mississippi  river.  [We 
concur  in  this  description  so  far  as  the  daring  is  concerned.  If  there 
had  been  a  little  more  strength  on  the  weak  side  there  might  have 
been  more  glory  in  the  conclusion.  The  Herald  proceeds  :]  "  At 
about  noon  a  steamer  came  sweeping  around  the  lower  bend,  off  the 
city,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  She  displayed  the 
national  flag  at  half-mast.  The  stranger  had  nearly  passed  our  fleet 
at  anchor  near  the  city,  when  the  Lackawanna^  suspecting  her  true 
character,  fired,  the  shell  entering  her  near  the  bow.  In  an  instant 
the  American  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  Rebel  colors  run  up,  and 
no  one  longer  doubted  that  the  swift  Rebel  ram  Webb  was  running 
the  gauntlet  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  Webb  indeed  she  proved  to  be." 

Captain  Read  has  told  us  why  he  did  not  return  the  fire :  "  As  I 
will  have  to  stake  ever)'thing  upon  speed  and  time,  I  will  not  attack 
any  vessel  on  the  passage,  unless  I  perceive  a  possibility  of  her  ar- 
resting my  progress.  In  this  event  I  am  prepared  with  four  torpe- 
does (100  lbs  ),  one  of  which  I  hold  shipped  on  its  pole  on  the 
bows."  His  Rebel  blood,  however,  could  not  stand  that  fire  of  the 
Lackawatma.  "In  an  instant,"  says  the  Herald,  "down  came  the 
American  flag"  and  up  went  the  Dixie,  the  Confederate  flag  flaunted 
in  their  faces.  And  though  the  Lackawanna  still  blazed  away,  that 
Rebel  flag  was  never  hauled  down,  and  the  Webb  kept  her  way.  The 
deer  does  not  stand  at  bay  for  one  dog  when  a  pack  is  in  full 
cry  at  his  heels. 

Again,  says  the  Herald,  "  as  she  passed  the  French  man-of-v/ar  she 
dipped  her  flag."  Cool  enough  to  attend  to  the  courtesies  of  na- 
tions. Plenty  of  time  to  give  a  friendly  salute  ;  not  a  moment  to 
spare  to  haul  down  that  Confederate  flag. 

"Five  or  six  shots  were  fired,"  continues  the  Herald,  " irom  our 
vessels,  but  not  more  than  one  or  two  took  effect.  Two  or  three 
houses  were  hit,  but  no  persons  injured.  The  Webb  did  not  reply  to 
any  of  the  shots,  but  kept  on  with  the  same  tremendous  speed  down 
the  river,  followed  by  the  United  States  steamer  ZT^Z/j'/ztft/',  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Gherardi,  the  only  war-vessel  at  the  time  able  to  pursue." 
Five  or  six  shots  were  fired  from  the  Yankee  vessels,  but  the 
gunners  must  have  been  a  little  nervous,  firing  at  random,  for  two  or 
three  houses  were  struck  in  their  hurry,  which  made  the  Cuffees  say 
"  Umph-hoo-hoo."  The  commander  of  the  Lackawanna  continued 
giving  tongue  with  his  guns,  but  his  shells  were  flying  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  he  never  came  close  enough  for  Captain  Read  to  project 
with  his  torpedoes.  The  steamer  Hollyhock  took  up  the  race,  but  she 
was  too  slow  a  hound  to  give  the  Webb  the  least  uneasiness. 

"  The  excitement  in  the  city,"  says  the  Herald,  "was  intense.  The 
news  soon  spread,  and  in  a  few  moments  it  was  reported  that  Jeff. 
Davis  and  Kirby  Smith  were  passengers,  and  that  Booth  was  at  the 
helm  ;  gold  and  silver  in  untold  quantities  were  said  to  be  on  board, 
together  with  all  the  valuables  and  official  documents  of  the  Con- 
federacy. This  tale  was  believed  by  several,  and  was  repeated  by 
the  majority  as  a  good  joke."  This  explains  why  the  flag  was  at 
half-mast.     The  news  had  reached  New  Orleans  that  Lincoln  had  been 
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murdered  by  Booth,  and  Captain  Read  had  heard  it  as  he  came  down 
the  river,  and  had  been  thus  induced  to  practise  this  ruse,  to 
enable  him  to  deceive  the  batteries  he  expected  to  encounter  by  ap- 
pearing to  be  respecting  Lincoln's  death.  What  a  pity  the  Hollyhock 
was  so  slow  !  No  wonder  the  Webb  flew  with  tremendous  speed  with 
Booth  at  the  helm  !  What  a  cargo !  Jeff.  Davis  and  Kirby  Smith, 
gold  and  silver  in  untold  quantities,  and  all  the  valuables  and  official 
documents  of  the  entire  Confederacy  ! 

The  Herald  again:  *'The  Pursuit.  The  Last  of  the  IVebb.— The 
telegraph  at  Point  Celeste  —  the  first  station  down  the  river,  and  not 
more  than  forty  miles  distant  —  continued  to  report  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  ram  up  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  our  war 
vessels  opposite  the  city  were  on  the  tookout  for  her  return,  when  the 
Hollyhock  arrived  and  reported  the  destruction  of  the  Rebel  ram  by 
fire.  The  Richmond,  unfortunately  for  the  Webb,  was  telegraphed 
coming  up,  so  that  a  meeting  was  unavoidable,  even  before  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  could  be  reached.  The  Hollyhock  was  only 
able  to  keep  the  ram  in  sight.  A  shell  was  fired  at  intervals,  more 
perhaps  to  warn  the  Richmond  of  her  approach  than  with  the  hope  of 
disabling  the  Rebel  craft.  Suddenly  rounding  a  bend,  near  St. 
Clair's  Pass,  the  Richmond  loomed  up,  and  not  caring  to  meet  such  a 
formidable  antagonist,  the  Webb  turned,  in  the  hope  of  once  more 
passing  New  Orleans ;  but  there,  directly  ahead,  was  the  Hollyhock, 
bearing  down  upon  her  like  an  avalanche,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  running  into  her."  She  could  not  keep  the  ram  in  sight  when  by 
herself,  but  now  the  Richtnond  is  in  sight  "  she  bears  down  upon  her 
like  an  avalanche."  *'  This  idea  was  as  disagreeable  to  the  officers  of 
the  Webb  as  the  guns  of  the  Richmond.  Hemmed  in,  bewildered,  de- 
feated without  firing  a  shot,  the  bow  of  the  Webb  was  turned  towards 
the  shore  of  the  left  bank,  the  vessel  run  aground,  fire-d  and  aban- 
doned, the  officers  and  crew  escaping  to  the  swamps  over  McCall's 
Flats.  Only  one  man  and  a  boy  out  of  a  crew  of  forty-two  were 
captured.  Boats  were  lowered  and  every  effort  made  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  Webb  was  left  to  her  fate. 
Her  flag  was  captured."  And  we  add,  and  nothing  more,  and 
hardly  that.  The.  Herald  adds:  "On  Sunday  the  Wel>b  passed  our 
fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  though  several  shots  were 
fired  at  her,  she  escaped  serious  injury  and  continued  her  course  down 
the  Mississippi. 

"Her  flag  was  captured."  The  fleet  at  Red  River  failed  to  ac- 
complish it,  though  they  saw  the  JVebb  and  fired  several  shots  at  her. 
All  1.  J  gunboats  gave  her  a  wide  berth.  The  fleet  at  anchor  near 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  did  not  do  it,  though  she  passed  right  by 
them  in  the  broad  day-time  "  about  noon."  The  Lackawa7tna  fired  at 
her,  and  then  that  flag  was  shaken  in  her  face.  "  Our  vessels  fired 
five  or  six  shots  at  her."  Our  vessels  did  not  stop  her.  The  Holly- 
hock was  close  at  hand,  but  she  could  not  catch  Jeff.  Davis,  nor  Kirby 
Smith,  nor  yet  Booth,  the  murderer  of  Lincoln,  nor  any  of  that  gold 
and  silver  in  untold  quantities,  nor  those  Confederate  documents, 
nor  the  vessel,  nor  that  flag.  The  Hollyhock  was  able  to  pursue,  but 
she  did  not  get  that  brush  cf  the  fox  —  that  flag  was  still  at  the  mast- 
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head.  The  Richmond  headed  her,  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  telegrams 
the  Richmond  might  have  been  caught  napping  Hke  the  rest.  As  it 
was,  the  only  alternative  left  the  IVcbb  was  to  head  for  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  and  run  aground,  and  so  she  was  fired  and  aban- 
doned by  her  own  commander,  the  officers  and  crew  escaping,  leaving 
the  steamer  a  perfect  wreck.  What  Captain  Read  determined  to  do 
it  was  impossible  for  the  entire  fleet  to  undo  ;  still  it  was  a  great 
achievement,  and  one  to  be  chronicled,  if  true,  by  the  historian,  to 
capture  one  piece  of  bunting.  The  men  that  ran  it  up  to  the  mast- 
head pever  hauled  it  down,  and  it  cannot  now  be  produced  as  a  trophy. 

The  Herald  continues  : — '''■Her  intejitions. —  Knowing  that  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion  was  hopeless,  it  was  determined  to  place  a  quantity  of 
cotton,  rosin  afid  turpentine  on  board  the  Webb  and  attempt  to  run  her 
out  to  sea  by  the  Southwest  Pass.  She  was  accordingly  laden  with 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  bales  of  cotton  and  several  barrels  of 
turpentine  and  rosin.  The  intention  was  to  run  her  into  Havana,  sell 
the  cargo,  and  then  run  the  blockade  into  Galveston.  The  Webb  Avas 
commanded  by  Captain  Read,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
more  recently  commander  of  the  pirate  Tacony.  He  was  also  the  chief 
of  the  party  who  captured  this  vessel.  The  JVebb  had  no  opportunity 
to  distinguish  herself  during  the  war.  When  Gen.  Banks  proceeded 
up  the  Teche  two  years  ago,  this  vessel  and  the  Mary  J' were  the  only 
iron-clads  that  escaped. 

"  Her  recent  appearance. —  As  the  Guiding  Star  passed  opposite 
McCall's  Flats  this  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  the  remains  of  the 
Webb  could  be  seen  lying  with  her  broadside  close  to  the  shore.  A 
sheet  of  fire  four  or  five  feet  in  height  was  still  burning  at  her  bow. 
She  is  almost  destroyed  to  the  water's  edge,  her  machinery,  bow  and 
a  portion  of  her  wheelhouse  alone  being  visible." 

It  behooves  us  to  give  to  Captain  Read  and  the  brave  and  daring 
crew  who  stuck  to  him  to  the  last,  all  the  credit  and  the  advantage  of 
all  we  are  able  to  gather  of  their  acts  and  gallantry.  On  the  3d  of 
May  the  New  York  World  gives  further  details  of  the  "Rebel  ram 
Webb"  as  follows: — "New  Orleans,  Apl.  24,  via  Cairo,  May  ist. 
Captain  Read  of  Tacony  notoriety,  commanding,  ran  past  New  Orleans 
this  afternoon.  She  was  fired  upon  and  one  125-pound  ball  passed 
through  her  bow."  How  many  similar  shots  were  thrown  away  which 
did  not  take  effect  we  are  not  told  ;  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  however  is  rather  heavy  metal  against  a  steamer 
having  only  "one  thirty-pounder  Parrott  for  a  bow-pivot,  and  two 
small  iron  twelve-pounders  that  might  serve  merely  in  bringing  to 
vessels."  "  Gunboats  started  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  when  she  was 
twenty-four  miles  below  the  city  she  was  fired  by  her  crew,  and  at 
4.30  P.  M.  blew  up.  Her  crew,  consisting  of  sixty-four  men  and  eight 
officers,  took  to  the  woods  on  the  left  side  of  the  river ;  the  greater 
portion  of  them  afterwards  surrendered.  Iler  deck  boilers  were  pro- 
tected by  cotton."  The  Herald  stated  that  "only  one  man  and  a  boy 
out  of  a  crew  of  forty-two  were  captured."  Captain  Read  gives  the 
precise  number  and  names  of  his  officers  and  crew. 

The  World  gives  this  heading : — "  Novel  way  of  destroying  tele- 
graphic communications !     Captain  Read  in  coming  down  the  Missis- 
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sippi  attached  the  telegraph  wire  to  the  Webb,  thus  tearing  down  the 
line  for  many  miles." 

We  give  also  the  account  of  the  New  Orleans  Times  of  the  25th  of 
April.  We  can  tell  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  a  Rebel  ram  "  on  which 
side  of  the  contest  the  Times  took  part.  "  Our  citizens  were  startled 
this  morning  by  the  announcement  that  a  Rebel  ram  had  come  out  of 
Red  River  and  was  approaching  the  city.  Before  the  news  could  be 
generally  circulated,  however,  the  ram  herself  appeared,  rushing  down 
under  a  full  head  of  steam,  evidently  trusting  to  her  heels  and  strong 
sides  to  enable  her  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  our  gunboats  and  reach  the 
lower  river.  We  learn  from  the  officers  of  the  Lackawanna  that  she 
passed  there  about  123-  o'clock  going  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots.  In 
accordance  with  orders  the  crews  of  all  the  vessels  were  at  quarters, 
and  as  the  ram  passed  each  gave  her  a  broadside.  She  was  struck 
four  times  —  once  by  the  Lackawanna,  once  by  the  Pembina,  once  by 
the  Ossipee,  and  once  by  the  Port  Royal — which  must  have  somewhat 
disabled  her,  as  her  speed  was  very  perceptibly  slackened  after 
passing  Slaughter-house  Point.  She  carried  the  American  flag  at 
half-mast  and  appeared  to  have  no  battery.  Our  officers  declare  if 
she  had  any  it  was  masked." 

Here  we  have  the  names  of  a  few  more  of  the  hounds  that  opened 
upon  our  deer :  the  Pembina,  the  Ossipee  and  the  Port  Royal.  She 
was  struck  four  times,  but  that  only  induced  her  to  haul  down  the 
American  flag  and  to  run  up  the  Confederate  colors. 

The  Times  continues : — "  It  appears  that  the  wires  between  tere 
and  Baton  Rouge  are  cut,  thus  preventing  authentic  intelligence  of 
her  approach  reaching  the  city."  We  merely  remark  a  little  above 
the  editor  states  that  "  in  accordance  with  orders  the  crews  of  all 
the  vessels  were  at  quarters,  and  as  the  ram  passed  each  gave  her 
a  broadside."  We  think  their  information  was  very  good,  but  the 
vessels  were  not  well  posted. 

"  The  United  States  gunboat  Florida,  one  of  the  steamers  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebel  ram,  returned  to  this  city  about  seven  o'clock  last 
right,  bringing  the  cheering  intelligence  that  the  Webb  had  been 
destroyed  about  twenty  miles  below  the  city."  Here  is  the  name  of 
another  gunboat  mentioned  —  the  Florida.  Was  ever  one  steamer 
pursued  by  such  a  navy  in  this  world  before  without  being  forced  to 
surrender?  But  the  Tiines  continues — "It  seems  she  met  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Richmond  coming  up  the  river,  and  believing  that 
her  commander  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  effect  that  a  Rebel  ram 
was  coming  down,  and  knowing  that  the  sloop  carried  a  heavy 
battery,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Webb  immediately  turned  her  bow 
up  stream,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  ran  into  the  bank  and 
almost  instantly  blew  up."  If,  with  this  number  of  vessels  chasing 
and  firing  at  her,  and  with  the  number  of  shots  stated  to  have  taken 
effect,  and  with  the  fact  already  stated  by  the  LLerald  that  "  when  a 
few  miles  above  Fort  St.  Philip  her  condensers  had  gotten  out  of 
order,"  with  the  Richmond  coming  up  and  the  LLollyhock,  Lackawanna 
and  Florida  firing  away  and  rapidly  coming  down  upon  her  —  if  still 
the  cause  of  her  running  into  the  bank  is  "  unexplained,"  we  intend 
to  give  one  more  account  to  help  to  explain  it  to  the  dullest  compre- 
hension. 
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The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  April  25th,  1865,  gives  the  following 
account: — "The  Wchb^woW  known  here  as  a  towboat,  a  double-engine 
steamship  with  double  walking-beam  engines,  the  fastest  vessel  ever 
running  these  waters,  came  down  at  full  speed  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock.  It  is  said  in  the  Times  that  the  wires  have  been  cut  between 
here  and  Baton  Rouge  since  yesterday ;  but  we  were  told  on  the  kvee 
that  an  officer  observed  that  they  had  three  hours'  fiotice  that  she  was 
coming.  At  all  events  some  five  vessels,  the  New  London,  Lackawanna, 
Portsmotith  and  Bienville,  took  part  in  an  attempt  to  stop  her.  Nine 
shots  were  fired  at  her,  the  last  by  the  Portsmouth.  But  one  shot 
seemed  to  take  effect,  and  that  cut  her  jack-staff  and  jerked  off  a 
bale  of  cotton.  She  is  painted  white  all  over.  When  she  had  got  by 
a  man  was  seen  blacking  her  smoke-stack."  But  that  flag  was  not 
hauled  down.  Under  such  circumstances  as  these  Captain  Read 
actually  went  to  work  to  repaint  his  smoke-stack.  The  men  had  not 
enough  to  do.  Here  are  three  more  hounds  giving  tongue  after  her — 
the  New  London,  Portsmouth  and  Bienville.  The  Picayune  continues  : 
"  She  is  covered  over  with  cotton  bales,  alike  for  protection  and 
market,  we  presume.  Her  speed  as  she  swept  by  astonished  every 
one,  even  those  who  knew  her  of  old.  She  carried  the  United  States 
flag  at  half-mast  until  she  passed  the  fleet,  and  dipped  it,  they  say  in 
mock  compliment,  as  she  went  by ;  but  after  she  cleared  the  Ports- 
mouth a  man  crept  along  to  the  flagstaff,  lowered  the  American  flag 
and  raised  that  of  the  Confederacy.  No  one  could  be  seen  as  she 
passed  the  fleet.  The  report  on  the  street  is  that  the  wires  have  been 
cut  below,  another  that  the  poles  are  washed  out  somewhere  along 
the  bank  near  Pointe-a-la-Hache. 

'■'■Later. — We  have  further  particulars  of  the  chase  of  the  Webb^'' 
says  the  Picayune.  "  She  was  followed  by  several  of  the  men-of-war 
in  the  harbor,  the  Llollyhock  in  advance,  which  kept  up  a  continual 
fire  upon  the  ram.  The  Webb  appeared  to  be  disabled  by  the  shots. 
When  she  reached  a  point  (McCall's  Flats)  twenty-four  miles  below 
the  city,  the  masts  of  the  sloop-of-war  Richmond  were  perceived  just 
below.  Fearing  to  proceed  to  an  encounter,  the  Webb  was  run 
ashore,  set  on  fire,  and  the  officers  and  crew  deserted  her.  One 
man  and  a  boy  came  to  the  bank  and  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
commander  of  the  Richmond.  From  these  prisoners  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  Webb  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Read,  who  when  in 
command  of  the  Tacony  cut  out  the  revenue-steamer  in  Portland 
harbor.  Officers  and  crew  number  forty-five  men.  The  Webb  had  a 
cargo  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  bales  of  cotton,  which 
were  burned.  The  fire  communicating  with  the  magazine,  the  Webb 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  Thus  ends  the  bold  attempt 
of  the  Rebel  ram  to  get  out  with  a  cargo  of  cotton."- 

Now  about  that  flag.  The  Herald  says  it  was  captured.  We  dislike 
to  disallow  this  little  memento  of  the  glories  of  the  United  States 
navy ;  we  cannot  permit  it,  however,  to  remain  unqualifiedly  uncon- 
tradicted. From  all  the  statements  given,  we  ask  is  it  reasonable,  is 
it  possible?  That  a  steamer  thoroughly  covered  with  cotton  and 
pine-wood  according  to  Captain  Read,  with  cotton,  "  rosin  and  tur- 
pentine," according  to  the  Herald,  piled  on  her  decks  from  stem  to 


